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LETTEK  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Smithsonian  Institution, 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  SO,  1928. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Forty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928. 

With  appreciation  of  your  aid  in  the  work  under  my 
charge,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  W.  Dorsey, 

Chief  Clerk,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


H.  W.  Doesey,  Chief  Clerk 


The  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  were  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
11,  1927,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government,  which  act  contains  the  following  item : 

American  ethnology :  For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among 
the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  the  excavation 
and  preservation  of  archseologic  remains  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  including  necessary  employees,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  manuscripts,  drawings,  illustrations,  the  purchase  of  neces¬ 
sary  books  and  periodicals,  and  traveling  expenses,  $58,720,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $48,000  may  be  expended  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  chief  of  the  bureau  since  March  1, 
1918,  continued  to  occupy  that  position  until  January  15, 
1928,  when  he  retired  as  chief  but  continued  on  the  staff  of 
the  bureau  as  associate  anthropologist. 

The  general  program  of  the  bureau  for  the  entire  year  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

Doctor  Fewkes’s  scientific  work  has  been  mainly  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  his  excavations  at  Elden 
Pueblo,  Arizona,  made  during  the  summer  of  1926. 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  completed  the  proof 
reading  of  his  papers  on  Social  Organization  and  Social  Usages 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Creek  Confederacy,  Religious  Beliefs 
and  Medical  Practices  of  the  Creek  Indians,  Aboriginal 
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Culture  of  the  Southeast,  and  a  paper  by  the  late  Wilham 
E.  Myer  on  Indian  Trails  of  the  Southeast,  all  ol  whicP 
have  appeared  in  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
bureau,  and  of  a  short  paper  on  the  Social  and  Religious 
Usages  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
Forty-fourth  Annual  Report.  He  spent  some  time  m  con¬ 
tinuing  the  preparation  of  a  tribal  map  of  aboriginal  North 
America  north  of  Mexico  and  the  accompanying  text,  and 
assisted  in  the  preparation  for  publication  of  J ames  Mooney  s 
paper  on  The  Aboriginal  Population  of  America  North  of 
Mexico,  which  appeared  as  volume  80,  No.  7,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 

Work  in  connection  with  the  Timucua  dictionary,  with  the 
help  of  Miss  Tucker,  was  continued  during  most  of  the 
year.  In  1926,  Miss  Irene  Wright,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Florida  State  Historical  Society,  discovered  a  letter  in  the 
archives  of  the  Indies  at  Sevilla  written  in  the  Timucua 
language.  Part  of  the  work  of  preparing  this  material  for 
publication  by  the  society  has  been  done  by  Doctor  Swanton, 
and  in  the  same  volume  an  earlier  letter,  discovered  and 
published  by  Buckingham  Smith,  is  to  be  included.  Al¬ 
though  this  publication  is  being  done  outside,  it  will  furnish 
in  more  convenient  and  reliable  form  all  of  the  known  material 
which  we  have  not  yet  drawn  upon  for  the  dictionar;y ,  somxe 
scattered  words  alone  excepted.  Doctor  Swanton  has  been 
called  upon  for  an  unusual  amount  of  advisory  and  other 
special  work  during  the  past  year. 

From  July  1  to  22  Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  ethnologist, 
continued  ethnological  and  linguistic  work  among  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  of  Iowa.  From  the  latter  part  of  July  to  the  end  of 
August  he  was  engaged  in  work  on  the  Northern  Arapaho, 
devoting  his  time  mainly  to  linguistics,  and  was  able  to  un¬ 
ravel  a  number  of  complex  phonetic  shifts  whereby  a  larger 
proportion  of  Algonquian  elements  in  the  language  were 
made  more  certain  than  hitherto  suspected.  He  also  took 
physical  measurements  of  a  number  of  Arapaho  and  Sho- 
shoni  Indians.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  the  cephalic 
index  of  his  series  agrees  closely  with  that  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Boas  more  than  20  years  ago.  After 
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his  return  to  Washington,  September  1,  he  corrected  the 
proofs  of  his  Notes  on  the  Buffalo-head  Dance  of  the  Thunder 
Gens  of  the  Fox  Indians,  which  will  appear  as  Bulletin  87  of 
the  bureau. 

Doctor  Michelson  submitted  for  publication  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Observations  on  the  Thunder  Dance  of  the  Bear 
Gens  of  the  Fox  Indians,”  which  is  to  be  issued  as  Bulletin  89 
of  the  bureau.  He  has  also  submitted  a  manuscript  desig¬ 
nated  “Sketch  of  the  Buffalo  Dance  of  the  Bear  Gens  of  the 
Fox  Indians.”  He  worked  out  a  complete  translation  of  a 
syllabic  text  supplementary  to  his  paper  in  the  Fortieth  An¬ 
nual  Report.  A  number  of  technical  papers  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Doctor  Michelson  and  published  in  various  scientific 
journals.  Doctor  Michelson  from  time  to  time  has  furnished 
data  to  answer  official  correspondence. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Harrington,  ethnologist,  spent  the  year  in  a  study 
of  the  Mission  Indians  of  the  Santa  Barbara  region  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  of  the  Taos  tribe  of  north-central  New  Mexico. 

Leaving  for  the  field  in  the  fall  of  1927,  Mr.  Harrington 
resumed  his  field  studies  at  Santa  Barbara  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  securing  a  mass  of  important  linguistic  information 
from  the  last  few  aged  survivors  of  the  proud  and  highly 
cultured  people  which  only  a  few  decades  ago  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  the  islands  and  mainland  coasts  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
region.  The  material  covered  the  entire  range  of  knowledge 
of  the  informants  and  included  difficult  translations  into 
the  Chumashan.  These  translations  now  include  an  almost 
exhaustive  study  of  the  earlier  period  of  Chumashan  history. 
The  grammatical  material  was  all  perfectly  heard  and 
reaches  into  every  corner  of  phonetic  phenomena  and  gram¬ 
matical  construction.  The  work  contains  a  new  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  early  voyages,  proving,  among  other  points 
that  will  have  great  popular  interest,  that  Cabrillo  was  the 
discoverer  of  Monterey.  It  also  contains  translations  made 
by  Mr.  Harrington  of  the  diaries  of  the  early  land  expedi¬ 
tions,  throwing  new  fight  on  hitherto  dark  chapters  of  the 
earliest  history  of  Alta  California,  since  this  history  is  here 
for  the  first  time  dealt  with  from  the  Indian  viewpoint.  In 
this  work,  Mr.  Harrington  has  cooperated  with  Fr.  Zephyrin 
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Engelhardt,  custodian  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  archives, 
and  with  Dr.  H.  E.  Bolton  and  other  friends  at  the  Bancroft 
Library  of  the  University  of  California. 

Returning  to  Washington  in  March,  Mr.  Harrington 
elaborated  his  recent  notes  and  prepared  his  Taos  material 
for  publication.  This  consists  of  a  thorough  presentation 
of  the  documents  of  Taos  Indian  history,  all  of  them  worked 
through  afresh  and  provided  with  new  original  translations 
by  Mr.  Harrington,  a  presentation  of  Taos  ethnology,  and 
a  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  the  Taos  language,  which, 
as  Mr.  Harrington  has  recently  pointed  out,  has  close  genetic 
relationship  with  the  Kiowa  language. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1928  Mr.  J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  ethnologist,  undertook  a  detailed  study  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  certain  Onondaga  Iroquoian  texts  recorded  by 
him  in  former  years  relating  to  the  wind  or  air  gods,  who  are 
in  fact  disease  gods  of  Iroquoian  mythic  thought.  These 
texts  are  Delphic  in  their  brevity,  and  so  are  most  difficult 
to  interpret  and  to  correlate.  They  are  only  brief  myths, 
most  of  the  details  of  which  have  been  forgotten,  and  so 
the  mode  of  telling  them  has  become  oracular. 

Mr.  Hewitt  read  the  galley  proof  of  his  paper  in  the  Forty- 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  bureau,  Iroquoian  Cosmology, 
Second  Part.  Severe  illness  during  the  early  winter  delayed 
this  work,  but  upon  partial  recovery  he  completed  this  task 
and  also  the  final  reading  in  page  proofs. 

Mr.  Hewitt  also  edited  Mr.  Edwin  Thompson  Denig’s 
manuscript.  Report  on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  H.  Stevens,  Governor  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory.  He  added  an  introduction  to  the  report, 
with  a  brief  biography  of  the  author. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  Mr.  Hewitt  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  committee 
of  that  board,  of  which  he  is  also  a  member. 

As  custodian  of  the  bureau  manuscripts,  Mr.  Hewitt  re¬ 
ports  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  recataloguing  the  man¬ 
uscript  material  and  the  phonograph  music  records  belonging 
to  the  archives.  Miss  M.  W.  Tucker  typed  the  cards  and 
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stored  the  material,  and  also  catalogued  250  cylinders  of  the 
Osage  Indian  songs  and  rituals.  These  were  verified  by 
Doctor  La  Flesche  with  the  use  of  the  phonograph,  and  are 
therefore  authentic.  Mr.  Harrington  has  also  turned  over 
his  collection  of  100  cylinders.  Miss  Densmore  has,  to 
date,  a  total  of  1,697  cylinders  listed  and  filed. 

There  are  now  3,079  manuscripts  in  the  archives,  and 
about  626  phonograph  records,  in  addition  to  those  of  Miss 
Densmore. 

On  May  18,  1928,  Mr.  Hewitt  left  Washington  to  continue 
his  studies  among  the  Iroquoian  and  Chippewa  tribes  in 
Canada.  He  visited  the  Chippewa  at  Garden  River  to 
revise  certain  cosmic  texts  acquired  in  1900  from  Mr.  John 
Miscogeon,  of  Bay  View,  Mich.,  and  from  Mr.  George 
Gabaoosa,  of  Garden  River,  in  1921.  He  visited  the  Huron 
remnant  at  Loretteville,  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  knowledge  of  an  institution  re¬ 
sembling  closely  the  League  of  the  Five  Iroquois  Tribes 
formerly  extant  among  the  Hurons  then  dwelling  about 
Lake  Simcoe  still  existed  among  this  remnant  of  the  Hurons. 
But  no  remembrance  of  it  was  found. 

Mr.  Hewitt  visited  the  Caughnawaga  Mohawk  living  near 
Montreal,  where  information  regarding  the  league  and  its 
institutions  was  sought,  but  he  found  only  a  jumble  of  ideas 
coming  from  the  old  religious  thought  of  the  natives,  from 
the  so-called  Handsome  Lake  reformation,  and  from  the 
hazy  ideas  instilled  into  them  by  the  missionaries.  Here  he 
also  sought  information  tending  to  identify  the  so-called 
Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  etc.,  who  have  recently  become 
a  problem  for  the  Canadian  Department  of  Justice  and  of 
the  law  department  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hewitt’s  most  fruitful  field  of  research  was  among 
the  Six  Nations  of  Iroquois  living  on  the  Grand  River  grant 
not  far  from  Brantford,  Canada.  Here  he  undertook  the 
free  translation  of  the  historical  tradition  of  the  founding 
of  the  League  of  the  Five  Iroquois  Tribes  in  the  closing 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  related  by  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Onondaga,  which  embodies  the  farewell  address  of 
Deganawide,  the  master  mind  in  the  work  of  establishing 
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that  institution.  He  revised  the  seven  myths  in  native 
Onondaga  texts  relating  to  the  gods  of  the  air  and  the  wind 
who  control  diseases. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  emblem  of  official 
authority  of  the  fire  keeper  of  the  council  of  the  league  to 
open  and  close  the  sessions  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  as  usual,  has  devoted  much  time  to  providing, 
through  careful  research,  data  for  replies  to  the  many  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  bureau. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  Dr.  Francis 
La  Flesche,  ethnologist,  completed  two  manuscripts:  Wa- 


sha-be  A-thi“,  containing  270  pages,  and  Wa-wa-tho”,  or 
Pipe  Ceremony,  containing  110  pages.  Another  manuscript 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  editor,  entitled  ^^The  Child-naming 
Ritual.” 

He  started  a  dictionary  of  the  Omaha  language,  obtaining 
about  7,000  words  with  both  the  Indian  and  the  English 
meaning  and  usage.  In  November  he  began  the  compilation 
of  a  dictionary  of  the  Osage  language.  About  20,000  words 
with  their  full  meanings  and  usage  have  been  completed. 

The  month  of  July,  1927,  and  the  first  part  of  August  were 
spent  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.,  archeologist,  in  the  Chaco 
Canyon,  New  Mexico,  completing  the  excavation  of  a  late 
Basket  Maker  site.  It  was  discovered  that  the  latter  had 
been  a  village  consisting  of  18  houses,  a  kiva  or  circular 
ceremonial  structure,  48  storage  bins,  and  a  court.  Definite 
knowledge  of  the  house  type  was  obtained  during  the  progress 
of  these  excavations,  as  well  as  other  information  of  value 
concerning  one  of  the  lesser  known  stages  in  the  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  sedentary  agricultural  Indians  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  Southwest.  The  work  in  the  Chaco  added  materiallv 
to  the  information  on  southwestern  archeology. 

Two  weeks  of  August  vure  spent  in  southeastern  Utah  in  a 
reconnaissance  along  Montezuma  Creek,  one  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan.  The  purpose  of  this  reconnais¬ 
sance  was  to  locate  additional  late  Basket  Maker  sites  which 
might  warrant  intensive  investigation.  Despite  heavy  rains 
an  flooded  conditions  of  the  streams,  he  was  able  to  make 
Ins  way  up  Montezuma  Creek  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Several 
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late  Basket  Maker  sites  were  observed,  but  in  every  case  the 
remains  were  so  eroded  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
do  any  excavating.  Several  ruins  were  visited  which  were  of 
interest  because  they  had  been  noted  and  described  by  W.  H. 
Jackson  in  the  Hayden  survey  report  for  Colorado  and 
adjacent  territory,  1876.  Although  unique  from  an  archi¬ 
tectural  standpoint,  the  ruins  belong  to  the  late  Mesa  Verde 
era,  the  period  when  the  pottery  characteristic  of  the  large 
Mesa  Verde  pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings  was  in  vogue. 

At  the  end  of  August  Doctor  Roberts  went  to  Pecos, 
N.  Mex.,  where  he  attended  the  conference  of  southwestern 
archeologists  and  ethnologists  held  at  the  Pecos  ruins,  where 
the  Andover  Academy  expedition  under  Dr,  A,  V.  Kidder 
was  completing  its  extensive  investigations  of  that  well- 
known  pueblo.  While  at  the  conference  he  assisted  in  the 
drafting  of  a  new  outhne  of  the  sequence  of  cultural  stages  in 
southwestern  prehistoric  and  early  historic  development  of 
the  sedentary  Indian  groups. 

The  first  week  in  September  found  him  at  Folsom,  N.  Mex., 
where  workmen  of  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Denver,  had  uncovered  several  projectile  points  in  direct 
association  with  the  bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  bison. 
Bison  taylori.  Several  days  were  spent  in  investigating  the 
fossil  bed  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Doctor  Roberts 
was  so  impressed  with  the  find  that  he  sent  for  Dr.  A.  V. 
Kidder,  of  the  Andover  Academy  and  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington,  and  with  him  again  went  carefully 
over  the  problem  presented.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  inves¬ 
tigations  Doctor  Roberts  and  Doctor  Kidder  were  convinced 
that  the  bones  and  the  projectile  points  had  been  deposited 
in  the  stratum  contemporaneously.  He  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  early  in  October. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript 
on  the  season’s  work,  entitled  “  Shabik’eshchee  Village,  a 
Late  Basket  Maker  Site  in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico.” 
Another  manuscript  on  Certain  Cave  Sites  Near  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  was  also  completed. 

In  February  Doctor  Roberts  went  to  Melbourne,  Fla.,  to 
view,  in  situ,  a  projectile  point  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Gidley,  of 
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the  United  States  National  Museum,  had  found  in  a  stratum 
from  which  he  was  removing  the  bones  of  extinct  Pleisto¬ 
cene  animals.  The  projectile  point  and  bones  were  from  the 
same  stratum  which  in  previous  work  had  yielded  the  crushed 
skull  of  a  human  being.  It  is  around  the  latter  that  much 
anthropological  and  paleontological  discussion  has  centered 
during  the  last  two  years.  Doctor  Roberts  took  advantage 
of  the  trip  to  Melbourne  to  visit  a  number  of  shell  heaps 
and  mounds  left  by  some  of  the  earlier  Indian  inhabitants 
of  the  region. 

In  may,  1928,  Doctor  Roberts  made  a  reconnaissance 
along  the  San  Juan  River  to  a  point  about  10  miles  south  of 
Rosa,  N.  Mex.  Returning  to  Arboles,  Colo.,  a  short  survey 
and  inspection  was  made  of  the  ruins  and  ruin  sites  along 
the  Piedra  River,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  San 
Juan.  As  a  result  of  the  latter  it  was  determined  to  excavate 
a  site  located  on  a  bluff  100  feet  above  the  river  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Piedra  15  miles  north  of  Arboles. 


The  month  of  June  was  spent  in  an  intensive  investigation 
of  the  above  site,  which  proved  to  be  a  Pueblo  I  village.  Of 
the  24  houses  excavated,  21  were  single-room  structures.  Of 
the  remaining  3,  2  had  been  2-room  domiciles,  while  the  third 
had  contained  3  cell-like  rooms.  It  was  found  that  the  struc¬ 
tures  varied  considerably  in  size,  some  of  them  being  but  5 
to  6  feet  square,  while  others  were  25  to  30  feet  in  length  by 
6  to  9  feet  in  width,  but  all  had  been  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.  In  most  cases  there  had  been  a  slight  excavation 
measuring  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  depth.  This  pit  portion 
of  the  dwelling,  if  the  slight  excavation  may  be  so  called,  was 
roughly  rectangular  in  shape.  At  an  average  distance  of  10 
inches  from  each  corner  a  large  post  had  been  set  in  the  floor. 

hese  four  posts  appear  to  have  carried  at  their  tops  a  rec¬ 
tangular  framework,  which  formed  the  support  for  the  roof 
and  walls.  Both  the  roof  and  walls  had  had  a  framework  of 
small  poles,  which  was  covered  with  adobe  plaster  averaging 
me  es  m  thickness.  The  roof  proper  seems  to  have  been 
at,  while  the  walls  had  a  slight  slope  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
poles  which  formed  them  had  had  their  lower  ends  embedded 
111  the  earth  around  the  edges  of  the  shallow  pit,  while  their 
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upper  ends  leaned  against  the  framework  at  the  tops  of  the 
large  support  posts.  In  most  cases  the  rooms  were  entered 
by  means  of  a  small  doorway  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  side 
walls.  One  or  two  of  the  structures  gave  the  suggestion  of 
a  roof  entrance.  In  all  cases  the  doorway  seems  to  have  had 
a  large  stone  slab  for  a  cover. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  definite  method  of  grouping 
the  houses,  from  four  to  eight  or  more  of  them  being  grouped 
in  a  semicircle  around  a  circular  depression.  Two  of  these 
depressions  were  excavated  and  two  more  were  trenched  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  found  to  contain  kivas  or  cere¬ 
monial  rooms,  but  in  all  four  cases  they  were  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  pits.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  earth 
used  in  making  the  plaster  to  cover  the  wooden  framework 
of  the  structures  was  taken  out  of  these  pits;  possibly  the 
plaster  itself  was  mixed  there,  while  the  hole  remained  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  storing  of  water.  In  each  case 
the  lower  portions  of  the  pits  gave  distinct  evidence  of  having 
been  filled  with  water. 

Refuse  mounds  containing  burials  were  found  in  most 
cases  to  lie  some  distance  south  or  southeast  of  the  house 
clusters.  The  burials  were  of  the  contracted  form,  the  body 
being  placed  in  the  shallow  grave  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to 
the  breast  and  the  lower  limbs  tightly  flexed  to  the  upper. 
Accompanying  each  burial  were  two  or  three  pottery  vessels 
as  mortuary  offerings. 

A  good  collection  of  pottery  and  other  specimens  was 
secured  from  the  houses  and  graves. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  village  is  that  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  presumably  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  as 
practically  every  vessel  found  in  the  structures  contained 
corn,  beans,  wild  cherries,  or  some  other  form  of  vegetal  food. 
It  appears  that  very  little  of  the  harvest  had  been  used  when 
through  some  mischance  or  other  the  village  was  devastated 
by  flames.  Two  of  the  inhabitants  were  trapped  in  the 
houses,  as  the  finding  of  the  skeletons  on  the  floor  would 
indicate.  In  both  instances  the  remaining  fragments  of 
bone  showed  clearly  the  marks  of  fire,  and  there  was  every 
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evidence  to  show  that  the  bodies  had  been  consumed  in  the 
flames. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

Research  in  the  music  of  the  American  Indians  has  been 
carried  forward  during  the  past  year  by  Miss  Frances  Dens- 
more,  a  collaborator  of  the  bureau.  In  October,  1927,  Miss 
Densmore  visited  the  Winnebago  in  Wisconsin,  recording 
songs  and  interviewing  many  Indians  within  a  radius  of 
about  20  miles  around  Black  River  Falls.  Eighty- three  songs 
were  recorded,  with  data  concerning  their  origin  and  use, 
and  the  singers  and  their  environment  were  photographed. 
The  winter  feast  (also  known  as  the  war-bundle  feast)  and 
the  buffalo  dance  received  special  consideration,  as  these  are 
distinctively  Winnebago  ceremonies.  Twenty-five  winter 
feast  songs  were  recorded,  including  those  of  the  night  spirit, 
morning  star,  sun,  bear,  and  thunderbird  bundles.  The 
songs  were  recorded  and  information  given  by  men  who 
habitually  attend  this  feast,  given  annually  in  Wisconsin  and 
Nebraska.  The  use  of  music  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Chippewa  and,  in  some 
respects,  to  that  of  other  tribes.  The  principal  informant  on 
this  subject  was  John  Henry,  living  at  Trempeleau,  who 
recorded  the  songs  used  by  his  grandfather  when  treating  the 
sick.  Additional  old  healing  songs  included  those  formerly 
used  by  a  Winnebago  named  Thunder  and  recorded  by  his 
sons.  Herb  remedies  were  administered  and  songs  sung  to 
make  them  effective. 

Among  the  war  songs  is  a  group  composed  by  members  of 
the  tribe  when  serving  in  France  with  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  recent  war.  These  express  a  high  patriotism  and 
are  interesting  examples  of  songs  composed  by  serveral  per¬ 
sons  in  collaboration.  This  is  a  phase  of  musical  composition 
which  has  been  observed  among  the  Sioux  and  Makah,  as 
well  as  among  Indians  of  British  Columbia.  Other  classes 
of  recorded  Winnebago  songs  are  those  of  the  Heroka  (bow 
and  arrow  spirits),  songs  to  calm  the  waves,  songs  received 
in  dreams,  and  songs  of  the  moccasin  game. 
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One  purpose  of  the  work  among  the  Winnebago  was  to 
ascertain  whether  their  songs  resembled  those  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Chippewa  or  the  related  Sioux.  The  songs  show  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  Chippewa  and  to  the  Menominee. 
Each  tribe  has  its  own  songs,  and  exceedingly  old  songs  of 
each  tribe  have  been  obtained,  but  there  is  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  melodic  trend. 

The  study  of  material  obtained  at  Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  and 
in  British  Columbia  in  1926,  as  well  as  Menominee  mate¬ 
rial  obtained  in  1925,  was  continued,  together  with  the  work 
on  Winnebago  songs.  Eight  manuscripts  were  submitted 
with  the  following  titles:  “Dance  and  dream  songs  of  the 
Makah  and  Clayoquot  Indians’’;  “Miscellaneous  Makah 
and  Clayoquot  songs  and  Makah  customs”;  “Nitinat  war 
and  dance  songs  and  Menominee  songs  connected  with 
stories  of  Manabus,  with  catalogue  numbers  of  184  songs”; 
“Songs  of  Nitinat  medicine  men  and  miscellaneous  Nitinat 
songs,  with  catalogue  numbers  of  Nitinat  songs”;  “Songs 
of  Indians  living  on  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  Rivers  in 
British  Columbia”;  “Winnebago  songs  of  the  Winter 
Feast”;  “Winnebago  songs  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick”;  and  “Winnebago  war  songs,  with  catalogue  numbers 
of  Winnebago  songs.” 

The  paper  on  Makah  customs  includes  a  consideration  of 
such  topics  as  the  construction  of  houses  and  canoes,  tools, 
rope,  clothing,  fishing,  cooking,  tattooing,  and  wedding 
customs,  also  methods  of  making  observations  of  the  sun, 
and  beliefs  concerning  petitions  for  supernatural  help. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  original  manuscript.  Miss 
Densmore  provided  data  for  the  labels  of  520  songs  and  read 
the  galley  and  page  proof  of  her  book  on  “Uses  of  Plants  by 
the  Chippewa  Indians”  and  the  galley  proof  of  her  book  on 
“Chippewa  Customs.”  She  also  combined  her  several  pa¬ 
pers  on  Menominee  music  into  the  form  necessary  for  their 
publication,  the  material  comprising  more  than  190  pages, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  she  retyped.  The  song  records 
obtained  from  Miss  Densmore  by  the  bureau  are  now  pro- 
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vided  with  catalogue  numbers,  except  a  small  group  of 
British  Columbia  songs,  which  are  held  with  field  numbers 
until  the  group  is  complete.  The  total  number  of  records 
transcribed  is  1,695. 

Early  in  June,  1928,  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  of  Ono,  RusseU 
County,  Ky.,  advised  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  certain 
Indian  objects  recently  exhumed  from  a  cave  in  the  bluffs 
bordering  Wolf  Creek,  a  branch  of  Cumberland  River.  To 
examine  these  objects  and  the  scene  of  their  discovery,  Mr. 
Neil  M.  Judd,  curator  of  American  archeology.  United  States 
National  Museum,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Ono. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Judd  called  upon,  the 
three  gentlemen  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  the  material 
in  question,  examined  the  specimens,  and  later  visited  the 
shallow  cave  from  which  they  had  been  removed.  The  col¬ 
lection  included  parts  of  three  skeletons — two  adults  and  an 
adolescent — a  fragment  of  a  buckskin  head  band  with  fiber 
ropes  attached,  fragments  of  an  oliveUa  shell  necklace,  a 
covered  basket,  and  portions  of  two  others  The  basket, 
certainly  the  most  important  of  the  several  items,  was  woven 
of  split  reeds;  it  is  about  20  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  deep,  and  was  provided  with  a  cover  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  size  that  fitted  completely  over  the  container. 
The  basket  is  doubtless  of  Cherokee  origin;  pottery  frag¬ 
ments  found  in  the  cave  tend  to  confirm  this  deduction. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  site  of  discovery  is  only  a 
shallow  shelter  in  a  thick  stratum  of  disintegrating  shale,  it 
is  truly  remarkable  that  these  textile  fragments  should  have 
been  so  well  preserved.  Layers  of  burned  clay  and  ash 
indicated  frequent  though  intermittent  use  of  the  shelter 
by  Indian  peoples.  Fragments  of  corncobs,  one  small  red 
bean,  gourd  rind,  and  squash  seeds  were  observed  among  the 
shaly  deposits  covering  the  narrow  floor  space. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1927  archeological 
investigations  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  were 
continued  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Kreiger,  curator  of  ethnology. 
United  States  National  Museum,  in  the  arid  section  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  Snake  River. 
During  the  preceding  year  the  region  extending  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  Yakima  River  to  the  Canadian  border  was 
explored.  During  the  season  of  1927  exploration  of  archeo¬ 
logical  sites  was  continued  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yakima 
River  to  Hosier,  Oreg.,  in  the  vicinity  of  The  Dalles.  At 
this  point  an  appreciable  increase  in  rainfall  and  forest  growth 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  humid  northwest  coast 
and  the  arid  plateau  of  the  interior. 

In  most  essentials  the  early  occupants  of  the  upper  plateau 
possessed  a  remarkably  uniform  culture.  It  was  found  that 
the  subculture  area  of  north-central  Oregon  appears  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  excellent  chipping  of  weapon  points  and 
tools  from  obsidian,  jasper,  agate,  and  chalcedony.  The 
subarea  of  The  Dalles  and  Miller  Island,  the  so-called  ‘^Dalles 
culture,”  is  characterized  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  the  sub- 
area  of  north-central  Oregon  by  realistically  shaped  animal 
and  human  figurines  executed  in  stone  and  wood  and  appear¬ 
ing  on  wooden  combs,  stone  pestle  heads,  stone  bowls,  and 
as  stone  plaques.  The  subarea  of  The  Dalles  is  also  unique 
in  the  possession  of  a  lozenge  or  ovoid  shape  stone  knife  with, 
beveled  lateral  surfaces  shaped  by  rubbing.  This  type  of 
knife  was  found  in  abundance  at  Lyle,  Wash.  In  the  Snake 
River  Valley  a  form  of  bone  or  horn  knife  supplants  the  knife 
of  chipped  stone  which  prevails  elsewhere  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  except  in  the  areas  mentioned. 

Materials  used  as  tools  or  as  media  on  which  to  execute 
art  designs  are  characteristic  of  very  restricted  localities  and 
vary  in  many  instances  from  village  to  village.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  the  more  clear  cut  the  more  ancient  the  site  and 
the  more  free  the  area  from  the  influence  of  contiguous  culture 
areas. 

At  Page,  Wash.,  on  the  Snake  River,  about  20  miles  from 
Pasco,  were  noted  definite  departures  from  the  general  type 
of  archeological  remains  characteristic  of  the  sites  along  the 
Columbia  River.  No  copper  ornaments  or  other  objects  of 
metal  were  found;  nor  were  any  objects  uncovered,  other 
than  dentalium  shell,  that  might  indicate  intercourse  with 
British  Columbia  or  with  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Columbia. 
Bone  knives  and  scrapers  here  displaced  those  of  chipped 
stone;  weaving  implements  and  perforators  were  of  antler 
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or  bone  instead  of  rubbed  stone  as  on  the  Columbia.  Pairs 
of  sandstone  arrow-shaft  rasps;  fine-grained,  grooved  stone 
polishers;  basketry  fragments,  showing  types  of  false 
embroidery,  lattice  weave,  and  simple  coiling  and  twining; 
ovoid  stone  culbs;  and  burials  either  with  red  paint  or  of  the 
usual  cremation  group  type — all  these  characteristics  indi¬ 
cate  a  subculture  area  transitional  between  the  Shoshoni  on 
the  east  and  south  and  the  Shahaptian  tribes  of  the  middle 
Columbia  Basin, 

The  type  of  early  culture  that  existed  within  the  arid 
sections  of  the  Columbia  Basin  has  become  definitely  estab¬ 
lished.  Many  of  the  connecting  culture  and  trade  relation¬ 
ships  are  now  known.  The  relationship  with  the  Shoshoni 
and  with  other  cultures  on  the  south,  those  of  the  Basket 
Maker  and  the  Pueblo,  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Further 
research  along  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries  in  south¬ 
ern  Idaho,  northern  Utah,  and  Nevada  will  no  doubt  bring 
out  additional  evidence  of  relationships  with  the  preagri- 
cultural  peoples  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Henry  B,  Collins,  jr.,  assistant  curator  of  ethnology, 
and  Mr.  T.  Dale  Stewart,  of  the  division  of  physical  anthro¬ 
pology,  United  States  National  Museum,  were  detailed  to 
conduct  field  work  along  the  coast  of  western  Alaska,  in¬ 
cluding  the  island  of  Nunivak,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
these  people,  their  manner  of  life,  and  their  physical  type, 
as  well  as  to  collect  skeletal  and  cultural  material  from 
inhabited  and  abandoned  villages.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  anthropologist,  the  section  of  Alaska  from  Bristol  Bay 
northward  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is 
one  of  much  interest,  for  here  dwell  the  most  primitive 
group  of  Eskimo  to  be  found  in  all  of  Alaska.  The  work 
was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Transportation  to  Nunivak  Island  was  obtained  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education,  which  operates  this  boat  in  the  interest  of  the 
native  schools  it  maintains  throughout  Alaska.  The  Boxer 
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stopped  at  Unalaska,  Akutan,  and  Ugashik  on  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  later  at  Kanakanak 
on  the  upper  part  of  Bristol  Bay. 

Leaving  Bristol  Bay,  the  journey  was  continued  north¬ 
ward  along  the  coast,  stopping  at  Kukukak,  Togiak,  Mum- 
track,  and  Tanunuk.  The  Eskimo  here  live  in  small  vil¬ 
lages,  usually  along  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  a  stream. 
They  subsist  principally  on  fish,  seal,  and  birds,  together 
with  berries  and  a  few  other  native  plants.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  item  of  their  clothing  is  the  parka,  a  long  coathke 
garment  made  of  feathers  or  fur.  Their  dwelhngs  are  semi¬ 
subterranean,  consisting  of  a  square  or  octagonal  excavation 
from  1  to  3  feet  deep,  with  walls  and  roof  built  up  of  suc¬ 
cessive  tiers  of  driftwood  logs,  for  there  is  no  timber  any¬ 
where  along  the  coast  north  of  Bristol  Bay.  The  outside  is 
completely  covered  with  sod. 

For  winter  travel  the  Eskimo  use  sleds  and  dog  teams, 
while  in  summer  most  of  their  journeys  are  made  in  the 
kayak,  the  ingeniously  made  skin  boat  so  typical  of  the 
Eskimo  everywhere. 

On  June  21  Mr.  Colhns  and  Mr.  Stewart  landed  at  Nash 
Harbor  on  the  northwestern  end  of  Nunivak  Island,  48  days 
after  leaving  Seattle.  Here  at  the  small  native  village  of 
Kligachimiuny  is  located  the  school  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Nunivak  Island  is  70  miles  long  and  about  45  miles 
wide,  but  there  are  no  dependable  charts  of  its  shores  except 
for  two  restricted  localities. 

While  very  little  was  definitely  known  of  them,  the  Nuni¬ 
vak  Eskimo  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  primitive 
in  this  remote  region.  This  was  found  to  be  true.  Women 
were  found  still  wearing  the  lip,  ear,  and  nose  ornaments  of 
beads  and  walrus  ivory  that  were  given  up  years  ago  by  the 
other  Eskimo  of  western  Alaska.  The  elaborate  observances 
and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  hunting  of  the  seal,  and  their 
social  and  religious  life  in  general,  furnish  additional  evidence 
of  the  extreme  conservatism  of  these  people. 

The  first  work  accomplished  at  Nash  Harbor  was  the  taking 
of  measurements  and  physiological  observations  on  the 
natives.  Much  of  the  western  end  of  the  island  was  explored 
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on  foot,  bones  and  ethnological  material  being  collected  from 
several  deserted  villages  and  finally  from  the  village  at  Nash 
Harbor.  After  completion  of  the  work  on  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  camp  was  removed  to  Amolowikimiut,  a  native 
village  at  Camp  Etolin,  some  30  miles  to  the  east. 

In  August  the  party  left  Nunivak  Island,  Mr.  Stewart 
going  to  St.  Michael  with  the  trader  from  Tanunuk  village. 
Nelson  Island,  while  Mr.  Collins  stopped  at  Hooper  Bay,  an 
Eskimo  village  on  the  mainland  between  Nunivak  and  the 
Yukon,  where  additional  collections  were  secured.  From  St. 
Michael  the  outward  trip  was  made  up  the  Yukon  to  Nenana, 
and  thence  to  the  coast  to  Seward,  affording  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  Eskimo  along  the  lower  Yukon  and  later  the 
Tinne  Indians  farther  up  the  river. 

EDITORIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  editing  of  the  publications  of  the  bureau  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  year  by  Mr.  Stanley  Searles,  editor, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols,  editorial  assistant.  The 
status  of  the  publications  is  presented  in  the  following 
summary : 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED 
/ 

Forty-second  Annual  Report.  Accompanying  papers:  Social  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Social  Usages  of  the  Indians  of  the  Creek  Confederacy 
(Swanton) ;  Religious  Beliefs  and  Medical  Practices  of  the  Creek 
Indians  (Swanton) ;  Aboriginal  Culture  of  the  Southeast  (Swanton) ; 
Indian  Trails  of  the  Southeast  (Myer).  900  pp.  17  pis.  108  figs. 
Bulletin  85.  Contributions  to  Fox  Ethnology  (Michelson).  168  pp. 

PUBLICATIONS  IN  PRESS 

Forty-first  Annual  Report.  Accompanying  papers:  Coded  Basketry 
in  British  Columbia  and  Surrounding  Region  (Boas,  assisted  by 
Haeberhn,  Roberts,  and  Teit);  Two  Prehistoric  Villages  in  Middle 
Tennessee  (Myer). 

Forty-third  Annual  Report.  Accompanying  papers:  The  Osage 
Tribe:  Two  Versions  of  the  Child-naming  Rite  (La  Flesche); 
Wawenock  Myth  Texts  from  Maine  (Speck):  Native  Tribes  and 
Dialects  of  Connecticut  (Speck);  Picuris  Children’s  Stories,  with 
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the  Burton  Mound  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  (Harrington);  Social 
and  Religious  Usages  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians  (Swanton) ;  Uses 
of  Plants  by  the  Chippewa  Indians  (Densmore);  Archeological 
Investigations — II  (Fowke). 

Bulletin  84.  Vocabulary  of  the  Kiowa  Language  (Harrington). 
Bulletin  86.  Chippewa  Customs  (Densmore). 

Bulletin  87.  Notes  on  the  Buffalo-head  Dance  of  the  Thunder 
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Bulletin  88.  Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Southeastern  Indians  (Swanton). 
Bulletin  89.  Observations  on  the  Thunder  Dance  of  the  Bear  Gens 
of  the  Fox  Indians  (Michelson). 

Bulletin  90.  Papago  Music  (Densmore). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  bureau  has  been 
continued  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Helen  Munroe,  assisted 
by  Miss  Emma  B.  Powers.  Publications  were  distributed  as 


follows: 

Report  volumes  and  separates _  1,  450 

Bulletins  and  separates _ 6,  870 

Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology _  23 

Miscellaneous  publications _  783 


Total _  9,  126 

There  was  a  decrease  of  788  publications  distributed,  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  less  publication  was  distributed  to  the 
mailing  list  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  mailing  list, 
after  revision  during  the  year,  now  stands  at  1,713  addresses. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Following  is  a  summary  of  work  accomplished  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  branch  of  the  bureau  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
De  Lancey  Gill,  illustrator: 


Drawings  made  (maps,  diagrammatic  and  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions) _ _ 

Photographs  retouched,  lettered,  and  made  ready  for  engraving 

Engraved  proofs  criticized - 

Color  prints  examined  at  Government  Printing  Office - 

Illustrations  catalogued  for  outside  publications - 

Photographic  negatives - 


55 
598 
582 
3,  660 
350 
96 
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Photographic  prmts _  367 

Enlargements _  2 

Development  (films) _  12 

Color  print _  1 


The  development  and  printing  of  all  photographic  work 
was  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Olmsted  in  cooperation  with  the 
bureau  in  exchange  for  work  done  by  Mr.  Gill  for  other 
branches  of  the  Institution.  This  arrangement  j  as  in  the 
previous  year,  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

LIBRAKY 

The  reference  hbrary  has  continued  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Ella  Leary,  librarian,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Black- 
well.  The  library  consists  of  27,921  volumes,  about  16,177 
pamphlets,  and  several  thousand  unbound  periodicals. 
During  the  year  780  books  were  accessioned,  of  which  115 
were  acquired  by  purchase  and  665  by  gift  and  exchange; 
also  3,980  serials,  chiefly  the  publications  of  learned  societies, 
were  received  and  recorded,  of  which  only  108  were  obtained 
by  purchase,  the  remainder  being  received  through  exchange. 
A  considerable  amount  of  time  was  given  to  preparing 
bibliographic  lists  for  correspondents.  Requisition  was  made 
on  the  Library  of  Congress  during  the  year  for  an  aggregate 
of  325  volumes  for  official  use.  An  increasing  number  of 
students  not  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
found  the  library  of  service  in  consulting  volumes  not 
obtainable  in  other  libraries. 

COLLECTIONS 

99366.  Archeological  and  human  skeletal  material  collected  in  Florida 
by  Henry  B.  Collins,  jr.,  during  January  and  February,  1928. 
(133  specimens.) 

99553.  Lots  of  potsherds  collected  on  the  surface  of  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  during  the  spring  of  1927  by  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkes. 

99554.  Small  archeological  collection  purchased  by  the  bureau  from 
R.  W.  Owen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (16  specimens.) 

99953.  Archeological  and  human  skeletal  material  collected  by  H.  W. 
Krieger  during  the  late  summer  of  1927  in  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
River  Valleys.  (190  specimens.) 
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101146.  Small  collection  of  archeological  specimens  from  Tennessee 
secured  in  the  spring  of  1928  by  Henry  B.  CoUins,  jr.  (6  speci¬ 
mens.) 

101340.  Archeological  material  from  two  sites  in  Chaco  Canyon, 
N.  Mex.,  collected  during  1927  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.  (199 
specimens.) 

101524.  Potsherds,  stone,  and  shell  objects  from  a  shell  mound  near 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  collected  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.  (4  speci¬ 
mens.) 

101525.  Atlatl,  spearshafts,  sandals,  netting,  etc.,  from  a  cave  about 
20  miles  northeast  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  collected  in  May,  1927,  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Roberts,  jr.  (26  specimens.) 

PROPERTY 

Office  equipment  was  purchased  to  the  amount  of  $656.89. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Clerical. — The  correspondence  and  other  clerical  work  of 
the  office  has  been  conducted  by  Miss  May  S.  Clark,  clerk 
to  the  chief,  assisted  by  Mr.  Anthony  W.  Wilding,  stenog¬ 
rapher.  Miss  Mae  W.  Tucker,  stenographer,  continued  to 
assist  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  in  compiling  a  Timucua  dic¬ 
tionary.  She  also  classified  and  catalogued  2,323  musical 
records  in  the  possession  of  the  bureau.  Mrs.  Frances  S. 
Nichols  assisted  the  editor. 

Personnel. — Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  retired  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  January  15,  1928,  but  continued  on  the  staff  of  the 
bureau  as  associate  anthropologist. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  Dorsey, 

Chief  Clerk,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot, 

Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  papers  contain  descriptions  of  the  Salishan  tribes  of 
the  interior,  excepting  the  Middle  Columbia  tribed 

The  material  presented  here  was  collected  by  Mr.  James  A.  Teit 
in  1904,  1908,  and  1909  while  he  was  traveling  over  British  Columbia 
and  the  States  of  Washington  and  Montana  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  distribution  of  Salishan  dialects  and  the  general  move¬ 
ments  of  tribes  so  far  as  these  could  be  ascertained  by  tradition. 

This  investigation  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Homer  E.  Sargent,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  who  for  many  years  defrayed 
all  the  very  considerable  expenses  of  Mr.  Teit’s  work. 

Mr.  Teit  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Thompson  Indians, 
among  whom  he  hved  for  a  great  many  years.  This  facilitated  his 
investigations  considerably.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  here  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  questioning  of  the 
Indians.  The  ancient  customs  have  disappeared  to  such  an  extent 
that  direct  observation  is  impossible.  The  historical  data  contained 
in  the  following  account  must  also  be  considered  in  this  light.  They 
are  the  records  of  oral  tradition  among  the  Indians  and  not  based  on 
documentary  evidence. 

On  account  of  Mr.  Teit’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Thompson 
tribe,  it  is  natural  that  his  inquiries  were  very  largely  guided  by  what 
he  knew  about  the  customs  of  that  tribe.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
may  have  colored,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  descriptions.  I  doubt 
particularly  whether  the  negative  statements  contained  in  his  report 
can  always  be  taken  as  conclusive,  because  the  question  whether  a 
certain  custom  is  in  vogue  may  be  misunderstood  and  similar  customs 
may  have  existed.  Mr., Teit’s  statements  of  opinion  must  be  taken 
as  those  of  his  informants,  not  his  own,  unless  expressly  so  quaUfied. 

The  material  here  presented  has  been  edited  from  a  manuscript 
written  by  Mr.  Teit  and  from  notes  scattered  over  many  years  of 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Teit’s  spelling  of  native  words  is  not  quite  certain;  particularly 
the  distinction  between  Ic  and  2/  ^  ^  uncertain. 

The  variability  of  vowels  probably  represents  real  differences. 

1  A  description  of  this  tribe  has  been  published  in  the  Anthropological  Publications  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  vol.  n,  No.  4. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  symbols  used: 

Vowels  have  their  continental  values. 
e  open  e,  as  in  “fell.” 

6  open  o,  nearly  as  in  German  “voll.” 

E  obscure  vowel,  as  e  in  “flower.” 
tl  affricative. 

I  voiceless  1. 
q  velar  Ic. 
c  English  sTi. 

X  medial  palatal  continuant,  corresponding  in  position  to  Ic. 
X  velar  continuant,  corresponding  in  position  to  q. 
’  glottal  stop. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  x  and  x  which  has  been 
changed  from  earlier  usage  to  conform  with  the  system  now  generally 
employed. 

Mr.  Teit  uses  the  period  (.)  to  indicate  in  some  cases  a  glottal  stop, 
in  others  strong  voicing. 

Dr.  Gladys  Reichard  had  the  kindness  to  revise  with  native  inform¬ 
ants  all  Indian  words  in  the  chapter  on  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  She 
was  able  to  identify  most  of  the  terms.  The  spelling  of  Indian 
words  in  this  chapter  is,  therefore,  reliable,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words  that  could  not  be  identified  and  which  are  marked  with  a 


query. 


Franz  Boas. 
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THE  SALISHAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  WESTERN 

PLATEAUS 


By  James  A.  Teit 


Edited  by  Franz  Boas 


THE  COEUR  D’ALFNE“ 

I.  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

Habitat  and  Boundaries. — The  country  occupied  by  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  was  almost  entirely  within  what  is  now  the  State  of  Idaho. 
A  small  part  extended  into  Washington.  They  held  all  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Spokane  River  from  a  little  above  Spokane  Falls  to  the 
sources,  including  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake  and  all  its  tributaries.  To  the 
southeast  their  territory  extended  across  the  head  of  the  Clearwater, 
a  tributary  of  the  Snake  River.  Their  eastern  boundaries  were  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  and  Bitter  Root  Mountains.  Generally  speaking, 
their  country  is  mountainous  and  more  or  less  heavily  forested,  with 
more  rain  and  snowfall  than  the  territories  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
The  western  part,  around  De  Smet,  Hangman’s  Creek,  Tekoa,  Farm¬ 
ington,  and  toward  Spokane  Falls,  is  drier  and  comparatively  flat, 
open,  and  well  grassed.  In  the  central  part  are  many  navigable 
waterways. 

On  three  sides  tribes  of  the  Flathead  group  were  neighbors  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene — the  Spokane  to  the  west,  the  Kalispel  to  the  north, 
and  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  to  the  east.  On  the  south  their  neighbors 
were  the  Nez  Perce  and  Palous;  but,  as  the  latter  are  considered 
comparatively  new  arrivals,  in  olden  times  probably  they  bordered 
only  on  the  Nez  Perce.  It  seems  likely  that  there  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  neutral  country  between  the  two  tribes,  used  to  some  extent  by 
both  in  times  of  peace.  For  many  years  the  tribe  has  been  on  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Reservation  in  Idaho,  which  is  located  near  the 
southeastern  border  of  their  former  territory. 

a  The  native  names  in  this  section  were  revised  with  the  help  of  natives  by 
Dr.  Gladys  Reichard.  A  few  words  that  could  not  be  identified  are  marked 
with  a  question  mark.  Mr.  Teit’s  remarks  on  the  Coeur  d  Alene  refer  to  the 
year  1904. 
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Divisions,  Bands,  Villages. — The  grouping  of  the  Coeiir  d’Alene 
into  divisions  and  bands  is  fairly  clear.  To  judge  from  the  nunibei 
of  chiefs  and  by  infoi’ination  obtained  from  various  individuals,  the 
bands  were  grouped  mto  three,  possibly  four,  units  corresponding  to 
divisions  of  the  tribe.  These  were — 

1.  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake  and  Spokane  River  (possibly  Spokane 
River  may  have  been  a  separate  unit). 

2.  Coeur  d’Alene  River. 

3.  San  Joe  (or  St.  Joseph)  River. 

It  seems  that  the  foot  of  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake,  where  the  head 
chief  lived,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe;  but  this  is  not  quite 
sure.  Some  informants,  however,  consider  it  the  old,  traditional 
seat.  I  obtained  the  following  list  of  villages,  which  were  the  per¬ 
manent  wintering  places  of  the  tribe  immediately  before  the  time 
when  they  became  regular  buffalo  hunters,  or  at  least  before  they 
were  first  decimated  bj^  smallpox.  Some  camps  are  said  to  have  had 
few  lodges  (perhaps  three  or  four  families),  and  others  had  many. 
The  largest  camps  are  credited  with  a  winter  population  of  about 
300.  The  population  of  the  various  camps  fluctuated  a  little  m 
different  winters.  The  number  of  camps  belonging  to  each  band  is 
not  quite  certam.  In  most  cases  the  band  lived  in  a  single  camp, 
formmg  a  smgle  village  community;  but  in  some  cases  it  had  besides 
the  main  camp  one  or  two  small  outlymg  ones,  as  among  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Indians  and  other  tribes  of  this  region. 


Yillages  of  St.  Joe  River  division 

Location 

1.  sti'qHak'ECEn  (?) _  Near  the  mouth  of  St.  Joe  River,  on  the  river, 

or  near  by  on  the  lake. 

2.  tctti' dacECEn _  Probably  on  the  lake,  near  the  last  named,  on 

the  north  or  east  side,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

3.  stotsEtn' WES _  On  St.  Joe  River,  at  the  place  now  called  Fish 

Trap  by  the  whites. 

4.  tcat'owa'calqs _  On  St.  Joe  River  a  little  above  the  preceding. 

5.  ?!tca'wh.s£a(“ confluence”)--  At  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joe  and  St.  Maries 

Rivers. 

Hn  ta'.v.olks  (?) _  On  upper  Hangman’s  River,  at  a  spring  near 

the  foot  of  the  hill  just  south  of  De  Smet. 

There  were  no  permanent  villages  or  winter  camps  on  St.  Aviaries 
(or  St.  Mary’s)  River,  none  at  tca'tl'olat  (Chatcolet  of  the  whites), 
and  none  at  nIpo'sEntf<En  (Tekoa  of  the  whites).  These  places  were 
all  summer  camps.  The  Indians  had  a  large  fish  trap  near  Tekoa 
long  ago. 
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Location 

1.  tcla'tcalx'^ -  On  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake,  close  to  the  mouth  of 

Coeur  d’Alene  River. 

2.  gwa'lit  (probably  “blackly  , 

pines  jiNear  the  lake  and  close  to  Harrison. 

3.  alqwa'rit -  At  Harrison. 

4.  ne  atsxa'xstEm -  On  Coeur  d’ARne  River  a  little  above  the  pre¬ 

ceding. 

5.  nest’a'qwast -  At  Black  Lake,  at  a  tributary  river  and  lake 

here. 

6.  qoqole'telps  (“black  pines,”')  , 

Finns  contorta) .  T 

7.  sma' qEqEn -  At  Medimont. 

8.  hinsd'lut -  On  Coeur  d’Alene  River,  a  little  above  No.  7. 

9.  sEnca'lEmanis -  A  little  above  No.  8. 

10.  nalstqa'lxwEn _  A  little  above  No.  9. 

11.  sk’wat’o' -  At  old  mission. 

A  band  of  Indians  also  made  their  headquarters  near  Wardner. 

Coeur  d’ Aline  Lake  and  Spokane  River  Division 

Location 

1.  nt’a'q’En -  Hayden  Lake,  north  of  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake 

2.  tceld' tcElitcEmEn -  Halfway  down  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake,  on  the  east 

side. 

3.  ntc’ Emqa'inqwa  (probably!  .  ,  „ 

“head”)  | At  Coeur  d’AMne  City. 

4.  smElsle'na -  Near  No.  3,  on  the  same  side. 

5.  tp’d’ Eni'lpEjn - Ver3^  near  No.  4,  on  the  same  side. 

6.  nca'rspt _  A  little  below  No.  4. 

7.  stcatkwe’i _  A  little  below  No.  6 

8.  q’ami'len  (‘ ‘t  h  r  o  at,’ ’l  .  ,  „  .  -n  n 

“gorge  ’).  J 

9.  hinsaq’ e'lpEns _ About  1  mile  above  the  Spokane  bridge. 

10.  ne’ Ewa' calqs _  A  little  below  No.  9. 

11.  ntsetsakwolsa' ko  (?) _  On  Tamarack  Creek,  toward  the  mountains. 

12.  nesxwa'xwe _  On  the  river,  a  little  below  the  last  two. 

13.  nesli'xum _  A  little  below  No.  12. 

14.  tcanokwd' kEn  (?) _  A  little  below  No.  13. 

15.  mu’lc  (probably  means').  ^  . 

cottonwood  ).  J 

16.  tcatenwa'  xelpEm _ A  short  distance  below  Green  Acres,  and  about 

20  miles  abovfe  Spokane  City. 


No.  16  was  the  last  'vdllage  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  on  Spokane  River. 
A  few  miles  below  was  the  boundary  between  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
and  the  Spokane.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  reach  much  above 
Spokane  Falls  (or  City). 

Population. — The  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  to  have  been  very  numer¬ 
ous  before  the  first  appearance  of  smallpox  among  them;  but  they 
have  no  definite  idea  of  their  numbers,  which  they  place  at  from  2,000 
to  5,000.  Judging  from  the  number  of  their  winter  camps  or  villages. 
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the  population  may  have  been  between  3,000  and  4,000'.  Smallpox 
twice  attacked  the  tribe — first,  it  is  said,  about  1831  or  1832;  and 
again  about  1850.  Toll  was  taken  of  every  camp,  and  some  camps 
were  almost  completely  wiped  out.  The  report  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Department  for  1905  gives  the  number  of  Coeur  d’Alene  as 
494,  all  on  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Reservation.  There  were  also  91 
Upper  and  Middle  Spokan  with  them  on  the  reserve. 

Migrations. — There  is  no  record  of  any  migrations.  According 
to  tradition,  the  tribe  has  always  been  in  its  recent  habitat. 

Intercourse  and  Intermarriage.- — Intercourse  was  chiefly  with 
the  Spokan,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Nez 
Perc6.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  that  long  ago  they  seldom  inter¬ 
married  with  other  tribes,  and  what  little  intermarriage  occurred  was 
with  Spokan,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Nez  Perce.  They  say  the  first 
intermarriage  with  Kalispel  was  not  before  1840.  After  the  tribe 
began  to  make  annual  journeys  to  the  Flathead  country  for  buffalo 
hunting  intermarriage  became  more  frequent  with  Pend  d’Oreilles, 
and  some  took  place  also  with  Flathead  and  Kahspel.  In  later 
times  there  were  a  few  intermarriages  with  Colville,  Sanpoil,  and 
Palous,  but  none  at  any  time  with  Columbia,  Wallawalla,  Cayuse, 
Shoshoni  (excepting  slave  marriages),  Kutenai,  and  other  tribes. 
The  introduction  of  the  horse  facilitated  intermarriage  with  Salish 
tribes  to  the  west,  north,  and  east.  Since  the  tribe  has  been  on  then- 
reservation  intercourse  has  been  almost  entirely  with  the  Spokan. 
Intermarriage  with  whites  was  never  very  common,  and  none  occurred 
with  Negroes  and  Chinese.  There  are  probably  fewer  mixed-bloods 
among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  than  among  the  surrounding  tribes.  Long 
ago  there  were  a  few  slave  women  in  the  tribe,  chiefly  Shoshoni  from 
the  south;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  much  foreign  blood  has  been 
introduced  from  this  source. 

Mental  and  Physical  Traits. — The  Coeur  d’Alene  differ  some¬ 
what  in  appearance  from  the  surrounding  tribes.  They  are  of  fair 
stature,  the  men  probably  averaging  about  169  centimeters,  few 
being  very  tall  or  very  short.  They  appear  to  be  more  heavity 
built  than  the  Spokan  and  Okanagon,  and  to  have  rather  large 
heads  and  heavy  faces.  In  disposition  they  seem  to  be  more  serious 
and  reserved  than  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  They  pay  much 
attention  to  religious  practices,  and  have  been  considered  since  early 
times  as  a  tribe  possessing  a  rather  high  standard  of  morals. 

II.  MANUFACTURES 

Work  in  Stone. — Stone  of  many  kinds,  intended  for  tools,  was  cut 
with  quartz  crystals.  Arrow  smoothers,  generally  made  of  sand¬ 
stone  or  other  coarse-grained  stone,  were  also  cut  with  crystals. 
Sandstone  was  used  for  grinding  and  sharpening  bone,  antler,  and 
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stone,  and  also  for  cutting  some  of  the  finer-grained  stones.  Adze 
blades  and  chisel  blades  were  made  of  fine-grained  hard  stones  of 
several  colors,  and  were  cut  and  sharpened  with  quartz  crystals  and 
grit  stone.  They  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  short  type.  However, 
stone  adzes  and  chisels  were  not  much  used.  It  seems  that  no  long 
celts,  like  those  of  the  Lillooet,  Thompson,  and  Columbia,  were 
made  or  used.  Adzes  were  halted  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
Upper  Thompson  ^  and  other  tribes.  It  seems  that  adzes  and  chisels 
were  more  commonly  made  of  antler.  Stone  hand  hammers  and 
pestles  were  made  of  river  bowlders  selected  for  size  and  shape  to 
save  labor.  They  were  worked  down  by  pecking  with  the  edges  of 
hard  unworked  stones  or  river  bowlders  selected  for  hardness  and 
for  handmess  of  shape  and  weight.  The  pecking  was  first  done  in 
rings  ^  parallel  to  one  another  or  in  spirals,  and  then  the  intervening 
ridges  were  battered  down,  the  process  being  repeated  until  the  desired 
size  and  shape  were  attained.  They  were  finished  by  smoothing 
with  grit  stone. 

Pestles  were  conoid  in  shape.  They  had  a  rather  small  and  almost 
flat  base,  and  tapered  gradually  to  the  head  which  was  often  more  or 
less  pointed.  A  few  had  heads  carved  to  represent  animals,  or  had 
simple  rim  enlargements  at  the  head.  They  were  of  two  sizes — short 
ones,  about  12  or  15  cm.  in  length,  for  use  in  one  hand  and  long  ones, 
up  to  double  that  length,  for  use  in  both  hands. 

Hand  hammers  were  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  short  pestles, 
but  varied  in  size  and  shape.  They  were  round,  and  usually  had 
wide,  deep  striking  heads  and  well-defined  tops,  Idee  some  of  those 
used  by  the  Thompson  Indians  and  Nez  Perce.®  Most  tops  were 
flat;  but  some  were  pointed  or  rounded,  and  others  hat  shaped. 

Stone  mauls  were  made,  some  of  which  were  of  the  type  figured  by 
Wissler  for  the  Blackfoot.®  Others  were  shaped  somewhat  like  stone 
hammers;  but  they  had  deeper,  narrower  bases,  more  or  less  square 
or  flattened,  and  the  handles  were  longer  and  thinner  than  hammer 
handles.  Some  of  them  may  have  resembled  the  flat-sided  hammer 
of  the  Nez  Perce, ^  but  were  not  so  short  and  thick,  while  others  may 
have  more  nearly  resembled  wooden  mauls  or  some  stone  clubs  of 
the  Thompson  Indians.®  In  these  mauls  the  side  of  the  base  was  the 
striking  surface,  instead  of  the  bottom,  as  in  hammers.  Both  ham- 

'  a,  fig.  123. 

2  See  Yakima,  i,  fig.  25. 

*  See  Nez  Perce,  b,  pi.  8,  No.  8;  compare  Yakima,  i,  fig.  21,  22. 

<  See  Nez  Perc6,  b,  pi.  8,  Nos.  6,  7;  compare  Yakima,  i,  figs.  29-36. 

5  a,  fig.  120;  Nez  Perc6,  b,  pi.  8,  No.  10;  Yakima,  i,  fig.  27. 

8  c,  fig.  1. 

7  b,  pi.  8,  No.  9. 

®  a,  fig.  250. 
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mers  and  mauls  were  employed  in  driving  wedges  and  stakes.  A 
heavier  maul  wielded  with  both  hands  was  in  use.  It  consisted  of  a 
bowlder  fastened  with  withes  or  twine  to  a  short  wooden  handle,  and 
was  used  for  driving  larger  stakes,  as  in  fish  weirs.  Possibly  some  of 
the  stones  were  grooved;  others  had  hide  shrunk  over  the  handles. 
These  may  have  resembled  Blackfoot  mauls,®  but  some  seem  to  have 
been  heavier  and  differently  halted. 

It  seems  that  no  stone  mortars  were  made  or  used,  excepting  per¬ 
haps  a  few  small  shallow  ones,  resembling  dishes,  for  paint.  They 
were  made  of  steatite  and  other  soft  stone,  and  it  seems  were  not  at 
all  common. 

Files  of  fine-grained  stone  were  used  in  smoothing  and  polishing 
bone,  antler,  and  wood.  Arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knife  and  other 
blades,  borers  or  perforators  and  skin  grainers  were  flaked  with 
flakers  of  deer  and  elk  bone.  The  small  tines  of  antlers  were  rarely 
used  as  flakers.  The  process  of  flaking  was  the  same  as  that  described 
for  the  Thompson  and  Nez  Perce. Stones  for  arrowheads  and  other 
flaked  instruments  were  procured  near  tca'tkola't  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  common  colors  were  black,  white,  and  yellow; 
but  some  stones  were  reddish,  mottled,  and  other  colors.  Pipes 
were  of  soapstone.  The  stone  was  cut  with  quartz  crystals,  arrow- 
stones  or  animal’s  teeth,  filed  into  shape  with  knives  and  files,  and 
drilled  with  perforators. “  Flaked  stone  knives  with  crooked  points 
were  in  use,  and  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson. 
Flat  stones  were  used  as  anvils.  Small  flaked  and  notched  stones 
were  used  as  rasps  and  planers  for  smoothing  arrowshafts  and  raw- 
hide  thongs.  (See  fig.  15,  p.  218.)^^ 

Work  in  Bone,  Wood,  Antler. — Wedges  for  splitting  wood 
were  made  of  deer  and  elk  antler  and  of  hard  wood.  The  wood  was 
bound  around  the  top  with  bark  or  twine  to  prevent  fraying  and 
splitting.  Chisels  for  felling  trees  and  cutting  wood  were  made  of 
the  basal  parts  of  the  antler.  The  points  of  some  were  rounded,  and 
of  others  nearly  square.  All  were  filed  to  a  sharp  edge  on  one  side.^^ 
Nearly  all  sharpening  and  smoothing  of  bone  and  antler  were  done 
with  grit  stone  of  different  textures  of  grain.  Stone  knives  and 
chisels  were  halted  with  antler  and  wood.  Arrow  flakers  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Wooden  mallets,  of  square  cross  section  of 
striking  head,  like  some  of  those  made  of  stone,  but  longer  and 
thicker,  were  sometimes  used  for  driving  stakes  or  wedges,^®  but 

®  c,  fig.  1  a. 

a,  p.  182;  Nez  Perce,  b,  p.  184. 

"  See  Thompson,  h,  fig.  352,  e,  f,  g;  Nez  Perc6,  h,  pi.  7,  Nos.  23-25. 

12  a,  figs.  125,  126;  h,  fig.  352  d. 

12  Nez  Perce,  b,  pi.  7,  No.  34. 

11  Thompson,  a,  fig.  119;  Nez  Perce,  b,  fig.  5,  No.  7;  Yakima,  i,  fig.  39. 

12  Field  Museum  111957. 
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stone  hand  hammers  were  probably  more  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose.  Some  mallets  were  made  of  the  basal  parts  of  elk  antlers, 
a  tine  serving  as  a  handle.^®  Beaver-tooth  knives  were  used  for 
incising  on  antler,  bone,  wood,  and  soft  stone;  and  stone  knives, 
generally  with  crooked  points,  for  incising  on  antler,  bone,  and  wood. 
Both  kinds  of  knives  were  used  for  cutting  hide  and  dressed  skin. 
Flensing  knives  had  leaf-shaped  blades  of  arrowstone.'®  A  few 
knives  and  spear  points  of  bone  and  antler  were  used.  Bark  was 
cut  with  knives  and  antler  chisels.  Peelers  of  antler  and  wood  were 
employed  for  removing  bark  from  trees, and  some  bone  sap  scrapers 
were  in  use.  Mortars,  it  is  said,  were  not  used  as  much  as  among 
some  tribes.  A  few  were  made  of  wood,  and  hide  was  sometimes 
shrunk  over  them.  It  seems  they  were  of  two  shapes,  circular  and 
oblong,  the  former  being  the  older  type.  The  latter  kind  was  prob¬ 
ably  smailar  to  some  used  by  the  Nez  Perce. No  mortars  with 
handles  were  used.  Horn  spoons  were  made  and  shaped  on  molds  of 
wood.  Wooden  spoons  and  wooden  pestles  were  also  made. 

Paints  and  Dyes. — Paints  of  many  colors  were  used,  most  of 
them  made  of  minerals  procured  within  the  tribal  territory.  White 
consisted  of  a  land  of  white  earth,  and  was  used  both  dry  and  mixed 
vdth  water.  As  among  the  Thompson,  a  gray  paint  was  made  by 
burning  and  pulverizing  large  bones  of  animals.  The  powder  was 
mixed  with  water  or  grease.  It  was  not  much  used.  Red,  yellow, 
and  blue  of  various  shades  were  obtained  from  earths  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  country,  and  in  later  days  also  in  the  buffalo  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  were  used  dry,  and  also  mixed  with 
grease  or  oil,  water,  and  occasionally  with  thin  glue.  Black  was 
made  from  a  black  earth  resembling  coal  dust.  Another  black 
paint  was  powdered  charcoal,  used  dry  or  mixed  with  grease  or  gum. 
This  was  applied  to  arrows,  and  was  then  generally  mixed  with  gum 
or  glue.  Soot  in  its  natural  state  was  also  used  as  a  black  paint. 
Another  black  paint,  described  as  shiny,  may  have  been  plumbago. 

Berry  stains  of  various  lands  were  used  as  coloring  material.  The 
juices  of  some  lands  of  berries  were  also  used  as  dyes.  A  light-blue 
paint  was  obtained  by  crushing  and  rubbing  on  the  fresh  flowers  of 
the  larkspur  {Delphinium  sp.).  Algae  growing  in  stagnant  pools 
were  rubbed  on  fresh  and  provided  a  green  paint.  One  of  the  two 
best  kinds  of  red  paint  obtainable  was  secured  by  buffalo-hunting 
parties  from  a  cave  underneath  a  cliff  near  Helena  in  the  Flathead 
country.  This  was  a  famous  place  named  aapl  yn'tsarnsn  (''possessing 
red  paint”).  The  paint  from  this  place  was  very  bright.  The  other 

See  Lillooet,  k,  fig.  64  b,  p.  203. 

Field  Museum  111741. 

Yakima,  ^,  fig.  6;  Blackfoot,  c,  fig.  5,  b;  also  Thompsou,  h,  fig.  333  b. 

See  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  235  a,  b. 

b,  pi.  6,  No.  14. 
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paint  was  procured  at  a  place  about  10  miles  below  Rockford,  and 
consisted  of  a  red  mud  which  was  collected  and  Imeaded  into  balls. 
When  dry,  it  was  heated  over  a  fire.  Wlien  cooked,  it  became  brittle 
and  on  the  slightest  pressure  turned  into  a  fine  powder.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  mineral  earths  used  as  paints  were  also  used  as  dyes,  different 
shades  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  black  being  obtained  from  them. 
Some  materials,  such  as  grass  and  bark,  were  dyed  black  by  being 
buried  for  a  time  in  wet  black  loam.  A  common  yellow  dye  was 
obtained  by  boiling  the  roots  of  the  Oregon  grape  {Berheris  sp.)  and 
a  common  yellow  or  lemon  colored  dye  was  obtained  by  boiling 
wolf-moss  (Evernia  vulpina).  This  lichen  was  also  used  as  a  paint. 
It  was  dipped  into  cold  water  or  applied  to  a  damp  surface.  A  red¬ 
dish  dye  was  obtained  by  boiling  alder  bark  (Alnus  rubra) ;  and  a  green 
dye,  from  the  leaves  of  the  snowberry  {SympTioricarpus  racemosus 
Michx.). 

Preparation  of  Skins. — The  processes  of  dressing  skins  were 
similar  to  those  practiced  by  the  Thompson  Indians. Of  old  (also 
employed  at  the  present  day)  the  common  method,  especially  for 
medium-sized  skins,  was  to  soak  the  skin  in  water  for  several  days. 
It  was  then  placed  on  a  smooth  log  resting  against  a  tree,  as  among 
the  Thompson,  and  the  flesh  side  scraped  clean.  It  was  then  re¬ 
versed,  and  the  hair  scraped  off,  along  with  the  outer  cuticle  of  the 
skin.  Some  people  scraped  the  hair  side  first.  The  scrapers  or 
fleshers  used  were  the  ulna  of  the  deer  and  the  rib  bone  of  elk  or 
horse.^^  The  skin  was  again  soaked  for  a  short  time,  and  then  wrung 
by  twisting  with  a  short  stick,  as  among  the  Thompson.  It  was 
then  stretched  on  a  frame  of  four  poles  with  lacing,  and  pushed  and 
ruhbed  with  a  long-handled  grainer  with  a  stone  head,  like  those  of 
the  Thompson, until  dry  and  soft. 

If  to  be  smoked  (and  most  sldns  were  smoked),  two  methods  were 
used.  One  was  identical  with  the  process  of  smoking  among  the 
Thompson  Indians,  the  skin  being  spread  over  a  framework  of  sticks 
above  the  smoke  hole.^"*  The  other  method  was  to  fold  the  skin  in 
the  form  of  a  conical  hag,  closed  at  the  top.  The  edges  were  pinned 
together.  A  crossbar  was  placed  inside  near  the  closed  end  and  a 
rope  was  tied  to  it  for  suspension.  The  sldn  was  kept  in  shape  by 
means  of  a  number  of  braces  and  hoops  placed  inside.  The  small 
end  was  hung  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  beam,  pole,  or  tripod  over¬ 
head.^®  The  lower  edges  of  the  skin  touched  the  ground  around  the 
hole  in  which  a  fire  was  made.  They  were  kept  in  place  by  small 

21  a,  pp.  184-186. 

22  See  Thompson,  a,  figs.  128,  129. 

22  a,  fig.  127. 

2'*  See  Blackfoot,  c,  p.  65;  Thompson,  a,  p.  185. 

22  See  Northern  Shoshone,  j,  p.  176  and  fig.  3. 
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pegs— -like  a  small  tent.  Sometimes,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke, 
the  skin,  or  part  of  it,  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  canvas,  blanket, 
or  other  old  material.  This  process  of  smoking  in  time  almost  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  the  former,  and  is  used  at  the  present  day.  In 
either  method  the  skin  was  usually  reversed,  and  the  opposite  side 
also  smoked.  However,  many  skins  were  smoked  only  on  the  inside. 
The  materials  used  in  smoking  skins  consisted  of  rotten  wood  of 
the  cottonwood  tree,  and  of  cones  of  yellow  pine  {Pinus  'ponderosa) . 

Skins  to  be  cured  with  oil  were  cleaned  and  dried,  then  soaked  for 
several  days  in  a  basket  with  brains  and  water.  They  were  then 
wrung  and  grained  in  the  same  way  as  already  described.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  instead  of  soaking,  the  skin  was  smeared  several  times  with  brains 
or  with  oil  until  saturated,  and  then  rubbed.  At  the  present  day 
skins  are  nearly  all  soaked  in  soap  and  water,  as  among  the  Thompson. 
When  the  hair  was  to  be  retained,  only  the  inside  of  the  sldn  was 
dressed.  Animals’  brains  and  salmon  oil  were  much  used  for  prepar¬ 
ing  skins,  especially  for  those  dressed  in  the  hair,  which  were  nearly 
always  oil  cured.  As  among  the  Thompson  Indians,  skins  were 
occasionally  treated  by  leaving  them  in  water  until  the  hair  pulled 
out,  or  by  burying  them  in  ashes. Some  grainers  or  scrapers  with 
short  handles  of  wood  or  antler  and  with  small  stone  heads,  and  a  few 
of  a  single  piece  of  bone  with  one  end  sharpened^’’  but  not  serrated, 
were  used  for  softening  the  sldns  of  small  mammals.  This  was 
done  over  the  knee.  These  grainers  were  similar  in  shape  of  blade 
and  handle  to  the  large  straight  grainei’s,  but  only  about  15  cm.  in 
length.^®  Some  small  stone  scrapers  without  handles,  some  of  them 
like  rounded  knife  blades  or  grainers,^®  were  also  used.  Usually 
only  large  skins  of  deer  and  medium  and  small  skins  of  elk  and  buffalo 
were  stretched  on  frames  and  rubbed  with  long-handled  grainers. 
Small  deer  skins  and  antelope  skins  were  held  down  by  the  feet  and 
worked  by  pulling  over  the  knees  and  toward  the  body,®“  at  the  same 
time  being  rubbed  with  a  short  grain er  held  in  one  hand.  Only 
rarely  were  they  stretched  and  laced  on  frames. 

Another  method  of  treating  these  skins  was  to  draw  them  back 
and  forth  over  a  stick  implanted  in  the  ground  and  provided  with  a 
stone  head.  Large,  heavy  hides,  especially  of  buffalo,  in  a  dry  state, 
were  pegged  to  the  ground,  and  treated,  it  seems,  as  described  by 
Wissler  for  the  Blackfoot.®^  Adze-shaped  scrapers,  with  blades  of 
stone  and  iron,  and  handles  generally  of  wood  with  hide  shrunk  over 

See  Northern  Shoshone,  j,  p.  177. 

Se^  Thompson  specimen.  Field  Mus.  111742. 

See  Thompson,  h,  fig.  352  b,  c;  Ottawa  Mus.  Nos.  161,  164. 

2*  Similar  to  Blackfoot,  c,  fig.  5  a. 

See  Nez  Perc6,  b,  p.  215. 

S'  See  Blackfoot,  c,  pp.  63-70. 
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tliem/^  were  used  in  cleaning  all  large,  heavy  hides.  As  long  ago  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  did  not  hunt  buffalo  or  dress  buffalo  skins,  the  methods 
of  treating  large  buffalo  hides  and  the  adze-shaped  or  crooked  scraper 
were  adopted  from  the  Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles.  After  iron 
became  common,  iron  scrapers  replaced  those  of  stone;  but  a  few 
people  always  preferred  those  made  of  stone. 

It  was  considered  best,  whenever  possible,  to  flesh  and  clean  skins 
as  soon  as  an  animal  was  killed.  The  skins  were  then  folded  while 
still  slightly  damp,  kept  in  place  tying  or  with  weights,  and  dried. 
In  this  state  they  were  much  lighter  and  easier  to  handle  and  carry. 
No  decoction  of  birch  leaves  was  used  for  soaldng  skins.  Entire 
skins  were  sometimes  dyed  in  a  decoction  of  alder  bark.  Before 
undergoing  this  process,  they  were  soaked  in  water  and  dried. 
Instead  of  alder  bark,  decoctions  made  of  wolf-moss  or  of  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  black  mineral  paints  or  earths  were  used.  Sometimes 
entire  dressed  (finished)  sldns  were  painted  by  moistening  them  with 
water,  and  then  rubbing  them  over  until  dry  again,  with  wolf-moss 
or  with  different  colors  of  dry  paints.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
often  stretched  or  pegged.  The  dressing  of  skins  was  entirely  the 
work  of  women. 

Sldns  and  skin  clothes  which  had  become  soiled  or  dirty  vrere 
whitened  and  cleaned  with  a  white  earth  mixed  with  water.  The 
skin  was  then  worked  with  the  hands  until  the  dirt  came  off  and  it 
was  left  clean  and  soft.  Sometimes  the  skin  was  first  beaten  with 
a  stick,  and  then  worked  with  the  hands  in  the  same  way  as  clothes 
are  washed. 

Sewing. — Thread  was  made  of  Indian  hemp  {Apocynum  can- 
nabinum)  and  of  sinew  from  the  backs  of  deer,  elk,  and  other  animals. 
Twine  and  rope  were  also  made  of  Indian  hemp,  which  grew  plenti¬ 
fully  on  the  St.  Joe  River  and  in  some  other  places.  Needles  were 
made  from  the  small  bones  of  bear’s  feet  and  ankles.  They  were 
cleaned,  scraped,  sharpened,  and  smoothed  with  grit  stone  and  then 
bored.  Some  needles  were  also  made  of  syringa  and  other  wood 
of  which  combs  were  made.  Some  awls  and  pins  for  clothes  were  also 
made  of  syringa  and  other  hard  woods.  Long  thorns  were  also 
occasionally  used  as  pins.  Most  awls  were  made  of  deer  and  bear 
bones,  and  in  shape  were  like  those  of  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap.^^ 
Thong  of  dressed  sldn  was  much  used  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  sewing 
and  stitching;  but  as  a  rule  the  best  clothes  were  sewed  with  fine 
thread  of  sinew  or  Indian  hemp.  Embroidery,  before  the  advent 
of  trade  beads,  was  done  almost  entirely  with  porcupine  quills. 

See  Blaokfoot,  c,  fig.  33  a,  b;  Nez  Perc4,  b,  fig.  5,  No.  6. 

33  The  Shuswap  formerly  used  this  method  a  good  deal,  and  the  Thompson  to 
a  less  extent. 

9,  figs.  72-74;  h,  fig.  357  b,  c;  Yakima,  i,  figs.  56,  57. 
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usually  dyed  two  colors.  A  little  quillwork  was  still  done  not  long 
ago.  Beadwork  embroidery  was  very  common  until  recently,  and 
a  little  embroidery  with  silk  thread  has  been  done  of  late  years. 
Seldom  is  embroidery  of  any  kind  now  done,  since  the  Indians  ceased 
making  decorated  bags  and  fancy  clothes  for  dances. 

Mats.  Mats  were  formerly  much  used  and  were  made  in  at  least 
three  kinds  of  weaving.  All  the  best  mats  were  of  rushes  (probably 
TypJia  latifolia)  and  tule  {Scirpus  sp.,  probably  lacustre)  woven  with 
Indian-hemp  twine.  Long  mats  of  rushes  and  young  tule  were  used 
in  the  lodges  as  floor  covers  and  for  couches  and  seats.  They  were 
woven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  floor  or  bed  mats  of  the  Thompson.®® 
Another  common  mat  used  for  spreading  food  on,  or  for  wrapping, 
was  of  bulrushes  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  food  or  table 
mat  of  the  Thompson.®®  Some  coarser  mats  woven  in  the  same  style  ®^ 
were  made  of  bark  stripped  from  dead  trees,  generally  willow.  A 
few  coarse  mats  of  cedar  bark  were  made  long  ago,  and  used  for 
wrapping.  They  were  like  the  cedar-bark  mats  of  the  Lower  Thomp¬ 
son,  but  coarser.®®  Lodge  mats  were  of  tule  sewed  with  Indian-hemp 
twine,  and  appear  to  have  been  like  those  used  by  the  Thompson.®® 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  tule  or  woof  element  of  any  sewed  mats 
was  twisted. Tule  would  probably  not  be  twisted.  Berries  were 
often  spread  on  lodge  mats.  A  special  berry  mat  was  made,  although 
probably  used  for  some  other  purposes  as  well.  It  was  small,  woven 
of  the  large  leaves  of  an  unidentified  plant  called  q’wa'sq’wes,  which 
grows  near  lakes.  Mats  were  hardly  ever  ornamented.  A  few, 
however,  had  the  natural  colors  of  the  rushes  grouped  so  as  to  form 
light  and  dark  bands,  as  among  the  Thompson.  A  few  had  the  loose 
ends  cut  in  several  styles,  as  among  the  Kalispel.  (Fig.  1.) 

Woven  Bags. — A  great  variety  of  bags  were  formerly  made. 
Oblong  bags  of  matting  doubled  over,  and  the  ends  inclosed  in 
buckskin,  were  common. As  among  the  Thompson,  bags  of  similar 
shape  and  with  inclosed  ends  were  woven  of  Indian-hemp  twine  in 
twined  weave.^®  These  bags  were  used  for  holding  roots  and  other 
things.  Round  bags  of  Indian-hemp  twine,  some  of  them  with 
narrow  mouths,^^  were  also  made  in  the  same  weaves  as  the  oblong 
bags.  Both  round  and  oblong  bags  woven  of  rushes  on  an  Indian- 

a,  fig.  131  d. 

36  a,  fig.  131  /. 

”  a,  figs.  131  e,  /. 

38  a,  fig.  133. 

36  a,  fig.  131  c;  Yakima,  i,  fig.  70. 

^6  See  Yakima,  i,  fig.  71. 

See  Ottawa  Mus.  VI,  M,  75,  77,  88. 

^3  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  149. 

^3  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  131  h. 

**  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  150;  Ottawa  Mus.  VI,  M,  81. 
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hemp  string  foundation  were  used  for  holding  and  drying  berries.^® 
Some  bags,  generally  in  plain  twined  weave,  were  made  of  swamp- 
grass  or  of  a  fine  rush.  Others  were  woven  of  the  bark  of  dead  trees, 
generally  willow,  and  of  the  bark  of  an  unidentified  bush  called 
somxone'lp{‘f) ,  which  grows  in  the  mountains.  Some  coarse  bags  of 
various  sizes  were  made  of  cedar  bark.  The  coarsest  ones  were  often 
made  in  square  or  checker  weave;  and  for  the  finest  ones  the  best  inner 

bark  of  the  cedar  was  used,  twined 
with  Indian-hemp.  bark  either  un¬ 
twisted  or  twisted  into  twine. 
The  inside  bark  of  the  cedar  was 
used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  bark  of  Elaeag- 
nus  argentea  among  the  Thompson. 
It  seems  that  this  bush  was  scarce 
or  did  not  grow  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  country.  The  finer  kinds 
of  woven  bags  were  sometimes 
ornamented  with  stripes  of  the  same 
material  as  the  bags,  dyed,  or  by 
introducing  other  material  of  a 
diff  erent  natural  color.  The  edges  of 
many  bags  were  bound  with  buck- 
sldn,  while  others  had  rims  woven 
in  different  ways  to  prevent  fraying. 

Flatwallets  or  soft  bags  of  Indian- 
hemp  twine  tightly  woven  were 
made  in  great  numbers  and  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes.  They  were  of  the  same 
weave  as  those  made  by  neighboring 
Salishan  and  Shahaptian  tribes. 
The  process  of  ornamentation  was  by  what  is  known  a.s  “false  em¬ 
broidery,”  the  material  and  designs  appearing  only  on  the  outside  of 
the  bag.^®  Some  bags  had  the  entire  outside  covered  with  false 
embroidery  in  grass,  while  others  were  covered  only  in  places  where 
designs  were  introduced.  Grass  was  usually  employed  as  a  field  for 
the  designs,  which  were  often  in  other  material.  Formerly  the  Indians 
used  two  or  three  unidentified  varieties  of  coarse,  glossy-stemmed 
grasses  growing  in  the  mountains.  According  to  some  informants 
Zerophyllum  tenax  was  employed  most  extensively.  Grasses  were 
used  in  their  natural  green,  yellow,  and  white  shades  and  were  also 
dyed  yellow,  green,  and  red.  Black  was  rarely  used.  Porcupine 
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Figure  1. — Edges  of  matting 


See  Ottawa  Mus.  VI,  M,  80. 

See  Nez  Perce,  h,  fig.  3;  pp.  191,  192,  pi.  6,  No.  17;  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  219. 
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quills,  dyed  and  undyed,  served  to  a  considerable  extent  as  design 
material,  and  sometimes  also  the  inside  bark  of  the  cedar.  In  later 
days,  corn  husk  largely  took  the  place  of  grass  and  bark.  After  the 
advent  of  the  wliites,  the  material  most  in  use  was  yarn,  obtained  by 
tearing  up  old  or  worn-out  woolen  blankets  of  various  colors.  Some¬ 
times  the  edges  of  new  ones  were  also  unraveled.  The  favorite  color 
of  yarn  used  as  a  background  for  the  designs  was  yellow.  Some  bags 
were  almost  entirely  covered  with  it,  the  designs  themselves  being 
wrought  in  blue,  red,  and  other  colors.  Some  bags,  both  in  early  and 
later  times,  had  ornamentation  on  one  side  only;  but  most  of  them 
had  designs  on  both  sides.  A  few  wallets  were  quite  devoid  of  orna¬ 
mentation,  as  among  the  Thompson  and  some  other  Salishan  tribes. 

Another  kind  of  bag,  made  of  Indian-hemp  twine  closely  woven, 
is  said  to  have  been  round,  or  at  least  of  a  shape  rounder  than  that  of 
the  wallets.  They  were  of  different  sizes,  none  of  them  very  large, 
and  were  in  plain  twined  weave.  As  a  rule,  they  were  unornamented, 
although  in  rare  cases  there  was  a  short  buckskin  fringe  around  the 
mouth. 

No  closely  woven  bags  of  Indian  hemp  with  hide  bottoms,  like  the 
Thompson  “mortar  bags,”  were  used;  but  a  kind  of  winnowing  bag 
made  of  Indian-hemp  twine  woven  rather  open  was  used  for  cleaning 
pi'wia  roots.  The  mouth  was  tied,  and  the  bag  of  roots  either  struck 
against  a  smooth  rock  or  beaten  with  a  short  stick  until  the  roots  were 
cleaned. 

Skin  Bags  and  Pouches. — Soft  bags,  pouches,  or  wallets  of  many 
sizes  and  several  shapes  were  made  of  dressed  hide  of  deer  and  elk, 
and  occasionally  of  antelope,  moose,  or  caribou.  The  common  shape 
for  ordinary  purposes  was  the  same  as  the  flat  wallets  of  Indian  hemp. 
Some  bags,  used  more  or  less  for  carrying  purposes,  were  of  a  squarer 
shape.  The  smaller  hand  bags  of  the  ordinary  form  were  often 
elaborately  ornamented  with  quillwork  designs  and  fringes  of  cut 
skin.  The  latter  were  often  strung  with  dentalia,  beads,  and  small 
pendants,  such  as  bone  beads,  teeth,  fawn  hoofs,  copper  beads,  or 
hair  tassels.  After  the  arrival  of  the  fur  traders,  colored  trade  beads 
supplanted  most  of  the  old  materials  for  ornamentation.  These 
fancy  bags  were  usually  embroidered  on  one  side  only.  Sometimes 
the  opposite  side  was  also  ornamented  around  the  mouth.  A  large 
number  of  bags  were  also  made  of  the  skins  of  buffalo,  bear,  and 
other  animals  dressed  in  the  hair.  They  varied  in  size  and  shape, 
and  many  were  ornamented  with  long  buckskin  fringes.  Paint 
pouches  were  of  dressed  skin,  usually  rather  small;  round  or  flat 
Many  were  quilled,  beaded,  and  fringed.  Some  of  them  resembled 
the  paint  pouches  attached  to  belts  among  the  Thompson.  These 
were  also  like  those  of  the  Blackfoot,  but  with  straight-cut  top. 


c,  fig.  36. 
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Tobacco  bags  were  of  skm,  richly  embroidered  with  quills  or  beads 
on  both  sides,  and  fringed.  In  later  days  many  were  made  of  red 
and  blue  cloth  carrying  beaded  designs.  Two  or  three  shapes  of 
tobacco  bags  were  in  vogue.  One  common  kind,  worn  with  a  strap 
over  the  shoulder,  was  flat  and  rather  large  and  square.^*  Another 
common  kind,  carried  by  a  string  over  the  arm,  was  smaller,  rather 
deep,  and  narrow,  like  that  of  the  Blackfoot;^®  but  it  seems  the  top 
was  generally  cut  straight,  and  pinked.  Both  kinds  had  fringes,  some¬ 
times  very  long,  at  the  bottom  only.  When  cloth  came  into  use 
instead  of  skin  for  the  square  kind  of  tobacco  bag,  fringes  were  made 
about  an  inch  wide  (as  cloth  could  not  be  cut  into  small  strings  like 
skin),  and  the  edges  of  the  fringes  were  sewed,  or  bound  with  ribbon, 
to  prevent  fraying.  Most  cloth  bags  had  eight  of  these  fringes.  The 
outside  of  the  fringes  and  the  carrying  strap  were  often  embroidered 
as  well  as  one  or  both  sides  of  the  bag.  The  tobacco  bags  carried  on 
the  arm  were  always  embroidered  on  both  sides.  Smaller,  deep,  nar¬ 
row  tobacco  pouches  were  also  used,  drawn  under  and  over  the  belt 
or  attached  to  it.  Some  were  plain,  except  for  a  fringe  at  the  bottom, 
and  others  were  embroidered  on  both  sides.  Tobacco  bags  made  of 
the  skins  of  marten,  fisher,  mink,  otter,  and  fawn,  dressed  in  the  hair, 
were  very  common;  and  it  is  said  that  long  ago  they  were  more  in 
vogue  than  those  of  skin  without  hair.  Most  of  them  were  fringed 
with  skin,  and  some  were  further  ornamented  with  pendants.  A  few 
had  quill  embroidery  around  the  edges. 

Rawhide  Bags  and  PARFLhcHES. — Before  the  advent  of  the  horse 
some  rawhide  bags  were  in  use  for  storing  and  carrying  dried 
meat  and  fat.  They  were  made  of  the  skins  of  deer  and  other  large 
animals,  but  I  failed  to  learn  much  as  to  their  shape  and  details  of 
construction.  They  were  unornamented,  except  that  sometimes  the 
tail  with  hair  was  retained.  About  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  horse,  square  and  oblong  bags  of  buffalo  hide  were  adopted  from 
the  Flathead,  and  became  quite  common.  They  had  long  fringes  of 
dressed  moose  or  buffalo  hide,  and  were  used  as  canteens  or  saddle¬ 
bags  by  women  when  traveling,  and  hung  up  in  the  lodges  as  recep¬ 
tacles  for  odds  and  ends,  women’s  tools,  etc.  About  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  later,  buffalo-hide  parfleches  came  into  use  for  carrying  all 
kinds  of  materials  on  pack  horses.  Every  family  had  numbers  of 
these.  Both  the  bags  and  parfleches  were  almost  invariably  painted 
with  designs  in  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  occasionally  blue  and  other 
colors.  The  paints  used  were  various  mineral  earths  powdered  very 
fine.  Rawhide  to  be  painted  was  thoroughly  moistened.  Then  the 
outlines  of  the  designs  were  marked  with  the  point  of  an  awl  or  a 

See  Shuswap,  e,  pi.  13. 

«  c,  fig.  35. 

“  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  151;  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  220. 
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sharp  stick.  The  paint  was  then  applied  with  a  flat  narrow  paint 
stick,  a  small  stiff  hairbrush,  or  the  finger,  while  the  skin  was  still 
quite  damp.  The  paint  was  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
a  thick  paste,  or  was  spread  dry  over  the  marked  parts  of  the  skin 
and  rubbed  in  with  the  paint  stick,  following  the  marks.  The  skin 
was  then  allowed  to  dry  slowly.  After  about  two  weeks,  when 
thoroughly  dry  and  stiff,  whatever  paint  remained  loose  and  dry  on 
the  surface  was  shaken  or  wiped  off,  and  the  pigment  which  had 
entei’ed  the  skin  was  smeared  over  with  a  heated  beaver’s  tail,  the  oil 
from  which  entered  the  skin,  made  the  paint  more  permanent,  and 
gave  the  whole  surface  a  glossy  appearance.  The  beaver  tail  was 
often  applied  twice  to  the  designs,  and  once  all  over  the  outside  sur¬ 
face.  When  buffalo  hides  became  scarce,  skins  of  cattle  were  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  manufacture  of  hide  bags  and  parfl^ches. 

Designs  were  occasionally  made  on  rawhide  bags  by  scraping  away 
the  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  but  this  style  was  rare. 

A  bag  of  the  same  construction  and  shape  as  the  square  hide  bags 
was  made  before  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  but  it  was  of  heavy 
hide,  dressed  fairly  soft,  and  had  short  fringes.  Bags  of  this  kind 
were  sometimes  painted  along  the  edges,  generally  with  red  and  yel¬ 
low  paint. 

A  pail-shaped  mortar  bag  made  of  rawhide  was  often  employed  for 
crushing  berries.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  was  used  before  the  days  of  the 
horse. 

The  making  and  ornamentation  of  all  kinds  of  bags,  wallets,  par- 
fleches,  baskets,  mats,  including  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  the 
materials,  was  the  work  of  the  women.  The  men  generally  skinned 
the  animals,  made  most  of  the  tools,  and  collected  some  of  the  paint. 

Flexible  Baskets. — Flexible  baskets  of  at  least  two  kinds  were 
formerly  made.  They  were  closely  woven,  round,  rather  deep  in 
proportion  to  width,  and  of  various  sizes.  It  seems  they  were  usually 
fiat  bottomed.  One  kind  was  of  Indian-hemp  twine  throughout. 
The  twine  was  heavier  than  that  generally  used  in  wallets  and  bags. 
This  kind  of  basket  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  weave  as  the 
basket  caps,  and,  like  them,  was  frequently  ornamented  with  designs 
in  grass  and  bark.  Probably  it  was  the  same  kind  of  flexible  basket 
or  bag  as  that  made  by  the  Nez  Perce  and  neighboring  tribes  to  the 
south  and  west.®'  The  other  kind  differed  from  the  former  m  bemg 
usually  of  larger  size  and  of  coarser  material.  The  foundation  or 
vertical  elements  were  of  cedar  roots,  generally  split,  and  the  horizon¬ 
tal  elements  (or  warp)  were  of  Indian-hemp  twme.  The  technique 
of  the  weave  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  m 
some  soft  baskets  made  by  neighboring  tribes  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
west.  None  of  the  oldest  people  now  living  have  seen  any  ot  these 


51  b,  pi.  6,  No.  13  and  fig.  4. 
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baskets;  but  their  parents  saw  them,  and  their  grandparents  made 

them.  , 

Openwork  Baskets. — Some  openwork  baskets  or  creek  were 
long  ago,  and  were  used  for  holding  fish,  fishing  materials,  and  oi 
other  purposes.  They  were  made  of  light  rods  or  igs,  generally  o 
cedar;  and  the  weave  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  open  lattice, 
according  to  some,  while  others  clami  that  the  technique  was  a  tvined 
weave  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  openwork  ci’eels  used  by 
the  Lower  Thompson. 

Birch-bark  Baskets. — Baskets  made  of  birch  bark  were  used  con¬ 
siderably  and  for  various  piu’poses,  including  berrying.  They  varied 
much  in  size,  but  most  of  them  were  small.  It  seems  that  all  of  them 
were  cut  like  those  of  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap.®^  The  bot¬ 
tom  was  flat  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mouth;  the  sides  were 
vertical.  The  bark  was  nearl}*  jfiways  arranged  with  the  grain  at 
right  angles  to  the  rim,  as  was  common  among  the  Lake  and  verj^  rare 
among  the  Thompson  and  ShusAvap.  SeAAUng  tlireads  Avere  of  spHt 
cedar  root,  like  those  used  in  coiled  basketry.  The  mouth  AA'as 
strengthened  AAnth  one  or  tAvo  hoops  of  aaTHoav  or  other  AAmod  placed 
generally,  but  not  ahvays,  inside  the  rim.  The  stitclnng  of  the  rims 
Avas  of  split  cedar  root  or  the  split  small  branches  of  the  cedar.  Some 
had  the  stitches  AA'ide  apart  and  not  verA'  regular,  some  had  zigzag 
stitcliing,^^  and  others  had  the  stitches  close  together.  The  rims  of 
some  AA'ere  ornamented  AAdth  a  kind  of  beading  made  of  strips  of  bark, 
rarely  of  grass,  in  black  and  Avliite  colors  draAvn  over  and  under  the 
stitclnng,  thus  making  an  ornamentation  of  black  and  AAdiite  spots  on 
the  rini.“  Flattened  quills  Avere  also  used  for  tliis  piu’pose.  Some 
baskets  AA*ere  ornamented  Avith  scratched  designs,  both  pictogi-aphic 
and  geometric.  Painted  and  burnt-in  designs,  it  seems,  Avere  never 
used  on  these  baskets. 

Cedar-bark  Baskets. — Many  baskets  A\-ere  made  of  cedar  bark; 
but  usually  they  Avere  for  temporary  use,  and  therefore  rouglily  made' 
Tlu-ee  shapes  ^yere  in  use.  One  Idnd  was  trough-shaped,  consisting  of 
a  single  piece  of  bark  gathered  up  and  tied  at  the  ends.  To  presen-e 
the  shape,  short  pieces  of  AA'ood  were  placed  inside  at  ridit  angles  to 
keep  the  bark  stretched  until  diy  and  set.  If  requii-ed  for  immediate 
use,  Avooden  pins  Avere  inserted  tlu-ough  the  bark  and  left  there  for  a 
time  These  baskets  were  usually  small,  and  appear  to  have  been 

(fi“  '“"f  f”'!®  ,”r  ''"“T  '-'PP"  Thompson 

(fi,,.  _)  and  used  for  holding  melted  fat,  marroAv,  etc. 

.  nother  land  of  oedai-bark  basket  was  oblong.  Two  parallel  slits 

were  cut  in  each  end  of  a  piece  of  bark  of  the  required  size  and  shape': 

“  o,  fig.  131,  b,  fig.  14S.  ^  ~ - 

^  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  147;  ShusAA-ap,  e,  fig.  203;  Lillooet  A-  fie  ^9 
See  Lake  Baskets,  Field  Mus.  Xos.  111S59-1 11862.  >  >  S-  — 

^  Probably  similar  to  Shiiswap,  e,  fig.  202 
^  Ottawa  Mus.  1 1,  IM,  72,  Field  Mus.  111713. 
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These  slits  were  m  length  equal  to  the  proposed  height  of  the  basket, 
ihe  bark  was  doubled  up  at  the  sides;  and  the  middle  end  pieces, 
bemg  now  continuations  of  the  bottom,  were  also  doubled  up.  The 
other  two  cut  pieces  at  each  end  became  a  continuation  of  the  sides, 
and  were  folded  toward  each  other  around  the  middle  end  piece.  The 
three  cut  pieces  at  each  end  were  then  sewed  together.  (Fig.  3.) 
None  of  the  bark  was  cut  away,  except  for  trimming  the  edges. 
These  baskets,  according  to  their  depths,  were  used  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  as  dye  kettles,  etc.  Many  of  the  shallower  ones  were  used  as 
dishes  and  for  catching  fat 
drippings. 

The  third  kind  of  cedar- 
bark  basket  was  much  used 
for  berrying,  and,  like  the  figure  2.-Temporary  bark  basket 

other  two,  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  bark.  A  rather  long, 
flat  piece  of  bark  was  folded  over  in  the  middle,  and  the  sides 
were  sewed  up  with  splint.  A  round  hoop  was  roughly  stitched 
inside  the  rim  to  shape  the  mouth  and  keep  it  open.  The  fold  of  the 
bark  formed  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Sometimes  the  strip  of  bark 
was  cut  narrow  in  the  middle,  which  was  to  be  the  bottom,  and 
widened  toward  both  ends.  When  folded  over  the  basket  became 

narrow  at  the  bottom, 
wide  at  the  mouth.  A 
carrying  strap  was  often 
attached  to  it. 

A  receptacle  for  hold¬ 
ing  fishing  gear  was  used 
in  canoes.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  fiat  piece  of 
bark  folded  over.  One 
end  was  drawn  together 
by  being  tied  with  a 
string,  and  formed  the 
handle,  while  the  other 
end  remained  fiat.  This 
piece  of  bark  was  folded 
over  near  the  middle  and 
the  flat  end  was  bent  back  toward  the  handle,  forming  a  cover  for 
the  contents  of  the  receptacle.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  land 
of  receptacle  as  that  used  in  canoes  by  the  Shuswap. 

Canoe  bailers  were  also  often  made  of  bark,  but  I  did  not  learn 

exactly  how  they  were  made.  ,  .  i  j  j 

No  wooden  boxes  or  wooden  dishes  of  any  kind  were  made,  and  no 

pottery  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  .  .e  .  -u 

After  horses  became  plentiful,  and  the  mode  o  ife  of  the  tnbe 
ehanU,  owing  to  the  annual  buffalo  hunting,  all  kinds  of  woven 


Figure  3.— Method  of  cutting  bark  for  basket 
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baskets,  bags,  and  mats  rapidly  went  out  of  use,  and  of  inalang 

many  oi  them  soon  became  lost.  The  making  of  baskets  ^s  4'“°" 
tinned  first,  and  then  gradually  the  making  of  mats  “djiags,  until 
only  a  few  lodge  mats  and  a  tew  flat  wallets  continued  to 
The  latter  were  made  until  a  late  date,  as  they  were  “d 

and  there  was  considerable  sale  for  them  among  the  Flathead  and 
Plains  tribes.  Hide  bags  of  various  kinds  continued  to  be  made,  and 
the  women  turned  to  the  maldng  of  rawhide  bags  and  parfleches  m 
large  numbers.  At  last,  after  buffalo  hunting  ceased  and  the  tribe 
finally  settled  down  on  the  reserve,  doing  hardly  any  travelmg,  e 
making  of  these  was  also  gradually  discontinued. 

Coiled  Basketry."— Closely  woven  baskets  of  coiled  work  were 
at  one  time  very  common.  Both  foundation  and  sewing  were  of 
split  cedar  roots  and  they  seem  to  have  differed  but  little  from  the 
coiled  basketry  of  other  Salish  tribes.  They  were  of  seven  or  more 
different  shapes  and  of  many  sizes.  The  kind  used  as  burden  baskets 
and  for  general  purposes  was  rather  deep  in  proportion  to  width, 
with  two  sides  more  or  less  flattened  and  wider  than  the  other  two. 
The  flattening  of  the  sides  was  to  prevent  rolling  when  carried  on 
the  back.  They  had  no  well-defined  corners  or  angles,  being  nearly 
circular  or  elliptical  at  the  mouth.  The  bottoms  were  nearly  cir¬ 
cular  or  slightly  oblong,  the  arrangement  of  the  coil  being  of  the 
watch-spring  type.  They  had  some  flare  toward  the  mouth  but 
not  a  great  deal.  These  baskets  appear  to  have  been  of  a  type 
common  in  early  times  to  all  the  interior  Salish  tribes,  including 
the  Thompson.  A  second  kind  of  basket  was  entirely  circular. 
The  mouth  was  considerably  wider  than  the  bottom  and  was  con¬ 
tracted  for  several  coils  at  the  rim.  Some  of  them  bulged  in  the 
middle,  (o,  PI.  14,  d.)  The  large  baskets  of  this  kind  were  used  for 
holding  water,  for  storage,  and  for  boiling,  etc.  Some  of  them 
were  provided  with  a  flat  piece  of  bark  as  a  lid.  Baskets  of  the  same 
kind  but  having  no  contraction  at  the  rim  were  also  common  (o,  pi. 
70,/)  and  were  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others.  However, 
the  use  of  a  basket  depended  as  much  on  its  size  as  on  its  shape, 
if  not  more  so  in  most  cases.  A  fourth  kind  of  basket  was  also  cu’- 
cular,  had  a  great  deal  of  flare,  and  therefore  was  very  wide  mouthed, 
(o,  PI.  21,  c.)  The  larger  ones  were  very  much  used  for  boiling  food. 
A  fifth  kind  was  somewhat  pail-shaped.  The  bottom  was  circular 
and  flat  and  the  walls  almost  vertical  to  the  mouth,  the  latter  being 
very  little  wider  than  the  bottom.  (Similar  to  o,  PI.  69,  6.)  They  were 
of  various  sizes.  A  sixth  kind  of  basket  occasionally  made  was  low 
and  oblong  with  rounded  corners.  None  of  them  was  very  large, 
and  most  of  them  were  contracted  at  the  mouth.  They  were  used 
as  storage  baskets  for  valuables,  feathers,  and  many  things,  and 


**  See  0,  pp.  140-142. 
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also  as  work  baskets.  Some  of  them  had  lids  attached  with  thongs, 
they  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  the  small  ‘'trunk”  or  “stluq” 
baskets  of  the  Thompson,  (a,  Fig.  143.)  Small  baskets,  practically 
the  same  as  some  of  the  “nut-shaped”  baskets  of  the  Thompson, 
were  made,  but  it  appears  they  were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
larger  cmcular  baskets  with  constricted  rims.  Some  of  them  had 
lids  and  they  were  used  as  work  baskets,  and  for  storing  small  odds 
and  ends,  {a,  Fig.  145.)  Some  of  these  baskets  had  handles  of  thongs 
attached  to  the  rims.  Some  of  the  oblong  baskets  had  these  thong 
handles  at  the  ends,  and  some  of  the  wide-mouth  kettle  and  water 
baskets  had  thong  handles  fastened  to  rods  somewhat  the  same  as 
the  loops  in  parfl^ches.  It  seems  no  basketry  handles  were  made  to 
baskets,  nor  feet  or  stands,  nor  necks  or  spouts.  I  did  not  learn 
whether  any  basketry  trays,  dishes,  and  cups  were  made.  Still  an¬ 
other  kind  of  basket  was  the  circular  mortar  or  funnel  basket,  without 
bottom,  and  with  sides  very  much  flared.  They  were  pegged  down 
to  a  flat  stone  in  the  manner  described  for  the  Nez  Perce  (6,  PL 
VI,  18.)  Roots  and  berries,  and  sometimes  seeds,  were  crushed  in 
them.  It  seems  a  winnowing  basket  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Nez  Perce  (6,  p.  194)  was  sometimes  made,  but  winnowing  bags 
of  cordage  were  chiefly  used  in  cleaning  of  roots.  (See  p.  49.) 
Most  baskets  were  devoid  of  ornamentation,  but  some  were  imbri¬ 
cated  with  a  grass,  Xerophyllum  tenax,  and  possibly  other  kinds  as 
well;  or  with  strips  of  the  inside  bark  of  the  cedar.  It  is  said  that 
no  cherry  or  willow  bark  was  used.  The  grass  was  applied  nearly 
always  in  its  natural  color,  but  the  bark  was  almost  invariably  dyed. 
Black  was  a  common  color,  the  bark  being  dyed  a  deep  black  by 
burying  it  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  black  mud.  The  other  prin¬ 
cipal  colors  were  red  and  brown;  occasionally  yellow  and  some  other 
colors  were  used.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  inside  bark  of  the  cedar, 
tmgs  or  small  pliable  branches  of  cedar  were  split  and  used  with  the 
outside  bark  adhering.  It  seems  beading  as  well  as  imbrication  was 
in  vogue,  narrow  strips  of  dyed  cedar  bark  being  chiefly  used  in 
this  kind  of  ornamentation. 

Nets. — In  early  times  the  Coeur  d’Alene  were  largely  a  lake  and 
river  people,  who  depended  as  much  on  fishing  as  on  hunting.  They 
had  many  nets,  large  and  small,  which  were  made  of  Indian-hemp 
twine.  Netting  sticks  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  Thompson 
were  in  use.^^  Several  kinds  of  woven  fish  traps  were  also  made. 

Designs  on  Bags  and  Baskets.  M^y  information  on  this  subject 
is  meager.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  I  interviewed  had  forgotten  the 
names  of  designs;  and  without  specimens  it  was  difficult  to  get  accu¬ 
rate  information  regarding  design  forms  and  groupings  of  elements. 
Grass  for  decorating  caps  was  gathered  early  in  the  season,  while  still 
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green,  and  the  stems  were  cured.  These  retained  their  S^^en  colo 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Later  in  the  season  the  dry  grass  was 
lected.  The  stems  were  all  sorted,  the  whitest  ones  being  separated 

from  the  yellow  ones.  i  at  t>  a 

Designs  on  Flat  Wallets.— On  woven  wallets  of  the  Nez  Ferce 

type  made  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  the  designs  are  said  ^  have  been  ot 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  are  to  be  seen  on  wallets  of  the  Mez  Ferce 


I 


Figure  4. — Designs  from  woven  wallets 


(fig.  4)“  and  neighboring  Salishan  tribes.  Some  designs  had  names 
and  others  had  none.  All  the  designs  were  geometric,  and  each  side 
of  a  wallet  generally  bore  a  different  set  of  designs.  So  much  alike 
were  all  the  wallets  of  neighboring  tribes,  that  a  bag  made  by  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  could  rarely  be  told  from  one  made  by  the  Nez  Perce 
or  some  other  tribe.  I  saw  a  few  wallets  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene, 
but  obtained  very  few  explanations  of  any  of  the  designs  on  them. 


b,  fig.  6. 
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Designs  on  Beaded  Bags. — Designs  on  beaded  bags  were  mostly 
geometiic,  and  some  of  them  resembled  painted  designs  on  rawhide 
bags.  Floral  designs  have  also  been  fairly  common  for  a  long  time. 
I  saw  a  few  of  these  bags  with  both  geometric  (fig.  5)  and  floral 
designs,  and  obtained  a  few  explanations. 

Designs  on  Rawhide  Bags  and  PARFLhcHES. — Rawhide  bags  and 
parfleches  were  adopted  long  ago  from  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Flathead  group.  The  first  ones  made  by  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  were  copies  of  those  obtained  from  Flathead  tribes,  the 
painted  designs  also  being  copied.  As  the  designs  did  not  originate 
with  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  the  latter  did  not  know  the  names  or  mean¬ 
ings  of  them.  In  later  times,  although  Coeur  d’Alene  women  were 
constantly  making  and  painting  these  bags  and  parfleches,  on  the 
whole,  they  kept  to  the  class  of  designs  originally  belonging  to  these 
bags  and  common  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes.  As  far  as  Imown,  no 
absolutely  new  designs  were  invented  by  any  of  the  women;  but  in 
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Figiire  5. — Designs  from  beaded  bags 


time  many  variations  of  details,  of  groupings,  and  of  coloring  were 
introduced,  accordmg  to  the  fancies  and  tastes  of  the  women.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  every  common  design  and  design  ele¬ 
ment  had  a  great  many  variations  caused  by  modifications  of  then’ 
shapes  or  forms,  and  of  different  methods  of  arrangement  in  the 
field  or  of  combining  one  design  with  another.  Thus  hardly  two 
bags  or  parfleches  could  be  found  painted  exactly  alike.  Some  of 
the  women  must  have  learned  or  invented  names  for  some  of  the 
designs,  as  in  later  times  there  were  general  names  for  some  of  them. 
Many,  however,  had  no  fixed  names.  They  were  merely  described  as 

to  form,  etc.  Some  of  the  design  names  remembered  are  tents, 

“earth,”  “mountains,”  “lakes,”  “creeks,”  “trails,  ^re®®’ 

“p-rass  ”  No  realistic  designs  were  painted  on  any  of  these  bags 
As  most  of  the  old  women  in*  the  tribe  formerly  painted  bags  and 
parfleches,  it  seems  likely  that  a  systematic  inquiry  would  result  in 
obtaining  explanations  of  many  of  the  figures. 

41383°— 30 - 5 
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Designs  on  Bark  BASKEXS.-The  only  designs  remembered  on 
birch-bark  baskets  are  “spots,”  “arrowheads,”  ‘  straight  Imes, 
“zigzags, ”  possibly  “trails, ”  and  “mountains. ”  Occasionally  small 
figures  of  men,  women,  horses,  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo  were  also 

scratched  on  them. 

III.  HOUSE  AND  HOUSEHOLD 

Conical  Mat  Lodge. — The  conical  lodge  or  tent  of  poles  covered 
with  mats  made  of  sewed  tules  was  the  common  family  house  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene,  summer  and  winter.  In  summer  the  lodge  was  pitched 
on  the  surface  of  the  leveled  ground.  Generally  single  layers  of 
mats  were  used.  In  winter  it  was  pitched  over  an  excavation  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  the  excavated  earth  banked 
up  around  the  base.  Dry  grass,  dry  pine  needles,  or  pieces  of  bark 
were  placed  around  the  bottom  of  the  mats  to  prevent  decay.  Double 
and  treble  layers  of  mats  were  used  in  the  wintertime.  These 
lodges  varied  in  diameter  from  about  5  to  upward  of  10  meters.  It 
seems  that  the  foundation  was  almost  always  made  of  three  poles. 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  particular  method  of  tying  the  poles.  In  all 
particulars  these  lodges  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  common 
mat  tent  used  by  the  Thompson  and  all  interior  Salish  tribes.  From 
one  to  three  related  families  occupied  a  lodge.  Many  were  occupied 
by  single  families. 

Skin  Lodge. — It  seems  that  very  long  ago  no  skin  lodges  of  any 
Idnd  were  used;  but  some  of  the  Flathead,  and  possibly  also  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  are  said  to  have  used  a  few  made  of  buffalo  and  elk  hide, 
as  far  back  as  tradition  goes.  After  buffalo  hunting  was  engaged  in 
by  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  tents  of  buffalo  skins,  like  those  used  by  the 
Flathead  and  neighboring  Plains  tribes,  began  to  supersede  all  other 
kinds  of  lodges,  and  soon  became  the  only  kind  used  in  traveling. 
When  buffalo  sldns  became  scarce,  light  canvas  tents  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  skin  tents.  At  the  present  day  these  and  white 
men’s  tents  are  altogether  used  in  camping.  Some  of  the  buffalo- 
skin  tents  were  ornamented  with  painted  designs. 

Long  Lodge. — The  long  communal  lodge  was  also  used,  especially 
at  gatherings  and  at  summer  resorts,  where  many  people  congregated 
temporarily.  In  fair  weather  the  long  lodge  used  was  often  a  single 
one-sided  lean-to,  with  the  fires  built  in  the  open  along  the  front. 
Sometimes  windbreaks  of  mats  or  of  brush  were  extended  across  one 
or  both  ends.  If  the  lodge  was  to  be  used  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
or  if  the  weather  was  cold,  and  there  was  a  good  supply  of  mats  on 
hand,  another  similar  lean-to  was  built  facing  the  first,  and  the 
spaces  at  the  ends  between  the  two  were  filled  in,  thus  making  a 
double  lean-to  lodge.  An  exit  or  doorway  was  left  at  each  end. 
The  long  opening  at  the  top  was  quite  wide  and  served  as  an  outlet 
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for  the  smoke.  Sometimes,  if  people  were  camped  in  a  single  lean-to 
and  cold  wrndy  weather  came  on,  half  of  the  single  lean-to  was  taken 
down  and  pitched  opposite  the  other  half,  and  a  double  lean-to  thus 
made.  However,  in  warm  summer  weather  the  airy  single  lean-to 
seems  to  have  been  the  customary  type  where  there  was  a  large 
crowd.  Usually  single  lean-tos  were  in  a  straight  line,  but  some¬ 
times  they  extended  more  or  less  in  an  arc  or  half-moon  shape. 
This  depended  on  the  length  of  the  lodge  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Some  of  them  ranged  in  length  from  30  to  50  meters. 
The  construction  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  double  lean-to  was  the 
same  as  among  the  Thompson,®®  Nez  Perc4,®®  and  neighboring  tribes. 
Construction  varied  sometimes  in  details,  depending  on  the  care 
with  which  the  lodge  was  built,  the  length  of  time  it  was  to  be  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  number,  length,  and  quality  of  the  poles  obtainable. 
Some  double  lean-tos  were  from  18  to  35  meters  in  length,  and,  when 
necessary,  accommodated  as  many  people  as  could  lie  in  them  from 
end  to  end  on  both  sides — from  75  to  100  or  more.  The  people 
inhabiting  them  lived  at  other  times  (or  when  at  home)  in  mat 
tents  and  other  family  lodges.  These  summer  long  lodges  were  not 
excavated,  and  usually  had  only  a  single  thatch  or  layer  of  mats, 
and  occasionally  not  even  that.  Some  of  the  more  rudely  built  ones 
were  roofed  partly  with  mats;  and  when  these  were  scarce  brush 
and  boughs  of  trees,  pieces  of  bark,  skins,  and  old  blankets  were 
substituted.  A  large,  permanent  long  lodge  of  the  double  lean-to 
type,  constructed  with  great  care,  was  erected  at  all  the  principal 
villages  ,as  a  gathering  place  or  general  meeting  house  for  the  people 
of  the  village  and  as  a  winter  dance  house.  It  was  also  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  When  not  otherwise  in  use,  it  served 
as  headquarters  for  young  men  engaged  in  training  during  the 
wintertime  and  was  inhabited  by  them.  During  most  winter  nights, 
singing  and  dancing  could  be  heard  in  this  lodge,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  most  of  the  people  congregated  there,  especially  evenings^ 
to  see  the  young  men  practicing  their  songs  and  medicine  dances  or 
playing  games.  These  winter  long  houses  were  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  from  30  to  75  centimeters,  and  were  made  as  snug  as  possible 
with  double  or  treble  layers  of  tule  mats,  and  by  banking  up  the 
earth  around  them.  The  mats  were  arranged  horizontally  and 
overlapping,  as  in  all  mat  lodges.  The  long  aperture  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof,  which  served  as  smoke  hole,  was  made  as  narrow  as  pos¬ 
sible  consistent  with  its  purpose  of  serving  as  a  smoke  escape.  These 
winter  houses  were  from  5  to  8  meters  wide  and  from  13  to  25  meters 


50  See  a  fig.  142  but  often  or  usually  all  the  middle  poles  a  were  placed  outside 
of  the  horizontal  poles  c.  The  top  horizontal  i)o]e  c  (or  ridge  pole)  was  of  heavier 
material  and  also  the  outside  or  corner  poles  a.  The  support  poles  b  were  also 

heavy. 

8”  See  b,  p.  196. 
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long.  Six  “lengths”  (of  poles)  were  considered  a  large  house,  and 
very  few  were  longer  than  this.  A  “length”  was  generally  4  meters 
or  more  (about  2  fathoms),  but  varied  a  little.  Upiight 
posts  supported  the  joinings  of  the  “lengths,  and  were  wonsi  ^re^ 
divisions  for  the  fires  and  families;  each  “length  forming,  as  i 
were,  a  room  on  each  side.  Thus  in  a  large  house  there  were  generally 
six  fires  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  each  “length.  Each  fire 
served  two  opposite  rooms  occupied  by  two  families.  Occasionally 
small  partitions  of  mats  were  attached  to  the  uprights,  dividing  off 
the  rooms;  but  few  people  cared  for  privacy.  Mats  were  also 
sometimes  arranged  inside  the  house  in  different  ways  to  prevent 
or  regulate  draughts.  Some  of  the  largest  villages  had  two  or  three 
of  these  houses,  but  the  Indians  claim  that  none  of  them  were  ever 
used  exclusively  as  Ordinary  dwellings.  At  some  of  the  old  village 
sites  near  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake  there  are  reported  to  be  marks  of  the 
sites  of  several  of  these  houses,  with  cottonwood  and  other  trees 
almost  a  meter  thick  growing  in  the  excavations.  In  conjunction 
with  all,  or  most  of  them,  are  circular  depressions  marking  the  sites 
of  conical  lodges,  which,  to  all  appearances,  were  in  use  at  the  same 
time  as  the  long  lodges,  large  trees  growing  in  them  also.®^  According 
to  some  informants,  the  village  “long  house”  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  village  chief.  When  not  in  use,  the  mats  used  as  covering 
were  taken  off  and  placed  in  a  cache  until  the  following  winter,  or 
taken  by  the  people  if  required;  for  it  seems  that  in  some  cases  the 
mats  were  supplied  by  the  several  families,  and  were  their  property. 
Young  men,  and  sometimes  others,  kept  the  house  clean  when  in  use, 
and  gathered  most  of  the  firewood  required. 

When  a  long  house  was  built,  the  poles  were  cut  and  hauled  and 
the  excavation  dug  by  all  the  people  of  the  place  at  the  request  of  the 
chief  or  elders.  However,  there  were  no  very  strict  rules  regarding 
the  management  of  the  work  and  the  upkeep  of  the  house.  All  this 
was  considered  a  community  matter  and  a  public  duty.  As  a  rule, 
the  orders  or  advice  of  the  chief  or  elders  were  taken,  and  all  the 
people  assisted  more  or  less,  according  to  their  ability  or  inclination. 
All  mat  lodges,  especially  if  in  windy  places,  were  braced  by  poles 
laid  vertically  against  the  outside  here  and  there.  The  butt  ends  of 
some  of  the  poles  were  sharpened  so  as  to  catch  in  the  ground ;  but 
where  stones  were  handy  a  fairly  heavy  stone  was  placed"  against  the 
butt  of  each  pole,  as  among  the  Thompson  and  other  tribes.  Some 
people  used  mats  inside  the  lodges  around  the  heads  of  their  beds. 
The  mats  were  tied  to  the  poles  and  were  intended  for  protection 
against  draught  at  the  base  of  the  lodge,  and  also,  it  seems,  as  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  draught  toward  the  smoke  hole,  thus  helping  to  draw 


See  b,  p.  180. 
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the  smoke  out. 
tents. 


Screens  for  these  purposes  were  also  used  in  skin 


Bark  Lodge.  Cedar-bark  lodges  were  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
in  places  where  good  bark  abounded.  Both  dry  and  green  cedar  bark 
was  used.  ^  These  lodges  varied  in  size  and  accommodated  from  one  to 
lour  families.  They  were  short  and  oblong,  constructed  like  the  similar 
lodges  of  the  Thompson  Indians,  covered  with  mats,  bark,  or  brush. 
\Vken  laige,  the  horizontal  side  poles  were  further  supported  in  the 
middle  by  an  additional  set  of  cross  poles  and  two  fires  were  used 
instead  of  one;  or,  as  was  more  generally  the  case,  one,  two,  or  several 
upright  poles  “  were  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  or,  where  re¬ 
quired,  between  the  gable  cross  poles, to  hold  up  the  ridge  poles.®® 
At  the  same  time  the  upper  ends  of  other  poles  were  placed  under¬ 
neath  the  horizontal  side  poles,  as  in  some  lodges  of  the  Thompson.®® 
In  some  of  these  lodges  the  gables  slanted  inward,  as  was  common  in 
Thompson  lodges.™  The  bark  is  said  to  have  been  laid  on  the  poles 
up  and  down,  overlapping  sidewise;  or,  as  was  much  more  generally 
the  case,  the  strips  were  placed  close  together  side  by  side  and  another 
strip  was  laid  above  over  each  seam.  The  corners  of  the  lodge  were 
often  rounded,  so  that  the  gable  ends  were  semicircular.  The  entrance 
was  through  one  of  the  gable  ends,  and  in  large  lodges  sometimes 
there  was  an  entrance  at  each  gable  end.  In  small  lodges  the  strips 
of  bark  were  rarely  placed  horizontally,  overlapping  like  mats,  as 
was  common  in  some  tribes,  but  this  arrangement  required  longer 
strips  of  bark  and  more  poles — a  number  of  poles  slanting  inward 
being  required  to  lay  against  the  outside  of  the  horizontal  poles  and 
as  many  again  on  the  outside  of  the  bark  to  keep  it  in  position  and 
prevent  it  from  curling.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  was  not  lavored 
because  of  the  additional  labor  and  weight.  Only  rarely  in  a  very 


few  places  (when  deemed  necessary)  was  any  of  the  bark  stitched  or 
fastened  together  or  to  the  poles  in  any  way  by  withes  to  hold  it 
in  position.  The  bark  was  cut  in  lengths  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
lodge  and  of  as  great  width  as  the  diameter  of  the  tree  allowed.  These 
strips,  when  placed  on  the  lodge  with  other  strips  over  the  seams, 
and  a  pole  resting  against  the  middle  of  the  joint  (on  the  outside) 
remained  in  place  without  any  kind  of  fastening.  The  upper  and 
lower  full-width  strips  of  bark  were  equivalent  to  a  double  thatch; 
and  when  winter  weather  set  in  all  cracks  and  knot  holes  were  chinked 
and  covered  and  the  house  made  quite  snug.  Bark  was  put  with  the 
outer  side  out.  Some  tribes  used  it  the  opposite  way.  Usually  there 
was  only  a  single  central  fire  in  these  lodges. 

In  the  summertime  bark  shelters  of  the  single  lean-to  type  were 
used  by  small  parties  when  in  good  bark  eoimtry.  They  answered  as 


“2  c,  p.  106,  where  back  walls  are 
63  a’,  fig.  137.  “  a,  fig-  1^7  a. 

6<  a,  fig.  137  h.  ®®  a,  fig.  142  b. 


mentioned  serving 
62  a,  fig.  137  a. 
68  a,  fig.  142. 


the  same  purposes. 
66  a,  fig.  142  a. 
26  a,  fig.  138. 
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shades  against  the  sun  as  well  as  shelters  from  rain  and  .  ^ 

sionally  single  families  used  small  bark  lodges  open  on  one  with 
the  fire  outside  the  entrance.  The  bark  oovermg  on  these  was  often 
placed  horizontally,  but  this  kind  of  lodge  was  not  much  used.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  tents  or  completely  circular  lodges  of  ba 
were  made,  although  some  tribes,  as  the  Lake,  used  them 

Brush  Lodges— Temporary  brush  lodges  of  poles  and  branches  o 
coniferous  trees,  chiefly  fir  and  balsam,  were  used  by  hunting  par  le 
and  by  people  traveling  in  the  mountains.  Most  of  thena  w^e 
slightly  oblong,  almost  like  the  bark  lodges.  A  few  were  conical  On 
hunting  grounds  where  good  bark  abounded,  bark  lodges  were  always 
used  as  hunting  lodges.  The  bark  was  renewed  as  required.  Fami¬ 
lies  traveling  short  distances  in  the  summer  erected  simple  shades 
or  shelters  of  two  or  three  mats  arranged  most  conveniently.  If  they 
had  no  mats  they  used  simple  shelters  of  brush  or  bark  or  slept  in 
the  open  under  large  trees. 

Women’s  and  Girls’  Lodges.— Women’s  lodges,  used  by  women 
during  their  isolation  periods,  and  lodges  of  adolescent  maidens, 
were  chiefly  small  tents  or  conical  lodges  placed  at  some  distance 
from  other  dwellings  and  covered  with  mats,  bark,  brush,  or  old  skins. 
Sometimes  in  the  summer  women  used  a  mere  shelter  or  shade  of 
mats  or  bark. 

Underground  and  Other  Lodges. — No  semi -subterranean  earth- 
covered  lodges,  like  those  of  the  Thompson,  Columbia,  and  other 
tribes,  were  used.  These  lodges  are  said  to  have  been  made  only  by 
the  western  tribes  along  Columbia  River.  Underground  sudatory 
lodges  for  young  men,  and  underground  menstrual  lodges  for  women, 
such  as  were  used  by  the  Nez  Perce,’’^  were  not  in  use.  Lodges  with 
square  framework  and  also  those  of  circular  shape  with  square  smoke 
hole  were  never  used. 

Sweat  Houses. — Sweat  houses  were  of  the  common  dome-shaped 
type,  with  a  framework  of  bent  widows,  such  as  those  used  by  all 
the  plateau  tribes.  A  hole  was  dug  to  one  side  of  the  entrance  to 
hold  the  stones. The  covering  was  of  bark  or  grass,  over  which 
was  laid  sod  or  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  5  to  12  cm.  Temporary 
sweat  houses  had  the  sticks  farther  apart,  and  were  covered  when  in 
use  with  robes,  sldns,  or  closely  woven  pliable  mats  in  one  or  two 
layers.  After  the  introduction  of  canvas  and  woolen  blankets  very 
few  earth-covered  sweat  houses  were  made,  blankets  or  tents  being 
used  as  covering  whenever  required.  The  floor  of  the  sweat  houses 
was  covered  with  soft  brush  or  with  grass.  Most  of  them  were  small, 
and  could  accommodate  only  one  or  two  persons.  A  very  few  were 
made  large  enough  for  five  or  six  people. 


6,  p.  198. 
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Scaffolds.— Scaffolds  of  poles  were  erected  near  all  the  more  per¬ 
manent  lodges  for  the  storing  of  saddles,  skins,  and  other  goods,  to 
•  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  dogs.  Anything  of  value  was  covered 
wi  rnats,  which  were  often  fastened  down  as  a  protection  against 
t  ie  win  .  Spare  baskets,  mats,  poles,  and  frames  for  stretching 
skms  were  also  often  placed  on  these  scaffolds.  Pole  scaffolds  for 
beiries  and  meat  were  used  at  the  fall  berrying  and  hunting 

camps.  They  were  like  those  found  among  the  Thompson  and  other 
tribes. 

Caches  and  Cellars.  The  common  cache  was  a  circular  pit  dug 
in  dry  ground  where  the  drainage  was  good.  It  was  the  same  as  that 
used  by  the  Thompson  and  other  tribes.  Dried  fish,  dried  meat, 
roots,  and  other  kinds  of  food  were  stored  in  these.  Mats,  camping 
outfit,  sldns,  and  sometimes  food  were  cached  on  small  platforms 
built  in  the  branches  of  large  trees  or  suspended  from  large  lower 
limbs,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  rats  and  mice.  Box  caches  made  of 
poles  or  of  bark,  erected  in  trees  or  on  posts  or  on  platforms,  were 
not  used  by  the  tribe.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  that  box  caches  were 
used  only  by  neighboring  tribes  in  places  where  snakes  were  abun¬ 
dant.  Poisonous  snakes  were  not  found  in  any  part  of  their  country. 

House  Furnishings  and  Utensils. — House  furnishings,  as  among 
other  interior  tribes,  were  very  simple.  The  parts  of  the  lodge  where 
people  sat  and  slept  were  covered  with  “bed”  or  “floor”  mats  of 
rushes.  (See  p.  47.)  Some  other  coarser,  squarer  mats  were  used  to 
some  extent  as  seats  and  food  was  placed  on  them,  preparatory  to 
cooking.  Often  a  layer  of  dry  pine  needles,  or  dry  grass,  or  fine 
boughs  of  fir,  balsam,  hemlock,  or  cedar,  laid  regularly,  all  the  butts 
one  way,  was  spread  all  over  the  floor  of  the  lodge.  If  these  materials 
were  scarce  they  were  spread  where  the  people  slept  and  the  bed 
mats  were  laid  on  top.  No  stools  or  benches  were  used.  Often 
blocks  of  wood,  pieces  of  tree  trunks  or  large  branches,  and  slabs  of 
bark  were  used  as  seats  at  open  fires  outside  of  lodges  in  the  mountains 
or  in  the  woods.  No  special  back  rests  were  made.  People  lounged 
on  the  beds,  using  as  back  rests  the  rolled-up  bedding,  roUs  of  skins, 
bundles  of  any  kind,  full  bags  or  large  stiff  baskets  placed  mouth 
down.  Sometimes  short  pieces  of  plank,  or  slabs  of  stiff  bark  placed 
on  edge  and  properly  supported,  were  used  as  temporary  back  rests. 
Beds  were  made  next  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  sleepers  had,  as 
a  rule,  their  heads  toward  the  wall  and  their  feet  toward  the  fire. 
If  the  lodge  was  very  narrow  beds  were  made  sidewise  along  the  fire. 
Some  people  preferred  this  way  when  there  was  plenty  of  room. 
Beds  were  made  of  skins  spread  over  mats  and  grass  or  brush,  or 
sometimes  of  mats  alone,  or  of  skins  alone  spread  over  these  materials. 
Skins  of  buffalo,  bear,  goat,  and  elk  with  the  hair  on  were  much  used 
Rs  bedding)  also  skins  of  deer,  sheep,  and  old  robes  of  any  kind.  For 
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bed  coverings  robes  were  used ;  possibly  those  of  buffalo  and  e  4;  were 
most  common.  Pillows  generally  consisted  of  bunches  of  dry  grass 
tied  loosely  and  covered  with  skin,  also  folded  skins,  leather,  robes, 
and  pieces  of  robes,  or  rolls  of  matting.  Often  the  head  of  the  be 
was  simply  raised  by  heaping  up  grass  or  brush  under  the  bedding. 
Sacks  of  clothes  and  other  soft  materials  were  also  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  No  pillows  of  bulrush  down  were  used,  and  very  few  of  hair 
or  feathers.  The  spaces  next  to  the  door  of  the  lodge  were  used  for 
keeping  the  cooking  utensils  and  for  storage.  Some  lands  of  food 
stored  in  sacks  and  baskets,  dressed  hide,  and  many  other  things  were 
placed  out  of  the  way  in  the  spaces  between  the  beds  and  the  base  of 
the  lodge  walls.  As  a  rule,  dressed  skins,  clothes,  valuables,  and  odds 
and  ends  were  placed  near  the  head  or  side  of  the  bed.  Some  men 
kept  their  medicine  bags  at  the  head  of  the  bed  or  hidden  under  the 
pillow.  Work  bags,  quivers,  and  clothes  were  hung  up  near  the  beds 
or  in  convenient  places.  For  this  purpose  cords  and  light  poles  were 
often  attached  to  the  poles  of  the  lodge.  Moccasins  were  hung  on 
these  or  put  under  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In  some  lodges  small  shelves, 
consisting  of  racks  of  light  poles,  were  tied  to  the  poles.  Meat  and 
other  foods  were  dried  and  stored  on  them.  Sometimes  a  framework 
for  smoking  meat  and  fish  and  for  drying  clothing  extended  across 
the  lodge  above  the  fire.  Water,  cooking  utensils,  and  the  larger 
tools  were  kept  just  inside  the  door. 

The  various  kinds  of  bags  and  baskets  used  for  storage  and  many 
of  the  tools  have  already  been  described.  Circular,  baskets  were 
used  as  kettles  for  boiling  food.  Meat  and  other  foods  were  roasted 
on  sticks  before  the  fire  or  baked  in  hot  ashes.  Small  bowls  hollowed 
out  of  knots  of  trees  and  others  made  of  bark  and  basketry  were 
only  occasionally  used.  Probably  some  bark  cups  were  used,  but 
no  wooden  dishes,  or  wooden  kettles  and  cups.  Occasionally  the 
cylindrical  bark  baskets  (see  p.  52)  were  used  as  food  bowls,  but 
their  proper  use  was  to  catch  fat  drippings  before  the  fire  and  as 
storage  vessels  for  rendered  fat  and  marrow.  Food  was  served  on 
mats  or  eaten  out  of  basket  kettles.  Parties  on  short  hunting  and 
traveling  trips,  having  no  mats  and  baskets  with  them,  spread  food 
on  twigs  and  the  small  ends  of  branches  heaped  together.  They 
also  did  boiling  in  paunches;  but  as  a  rule  meat  was  roasted  by  them 
on  sticks  before  the  fire.  They  carried  no  bedding,  and  slept 
wrapped  in  then-  robes  on  a  couch  of  fir  boughs  or  similar  material. 

Some  small  bowls  were  made  of  mountain  ram’s  horn.  Spoons 
and  ladles  were  of  horn  and  wood.  The  largest  ones  were  all  of 
mountain  ram’s  horn.  Smaller  ones  were  made  of  goat  horn  or 
butialo  horn.  A  few  may  have  been  made  of  ewe  hom.  Large  and 
small  wooden  spoons  were  used,  and  most  of  them  were  made  of 
alsam  poplar  wood  (Populus  ialsamifera) ,  Spoons  made  from  the 
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skullcaps  of  deer  and  possibly  those  of  other  animals  were  fairly 
common.  Tongs  and  stirrers  were  made  of  wood  and  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Thompson. The  handles  were  sometimes  painted. 

Fire  was  made  with  the  common  hand  drill,  like  that  of  the 
Thompson  and  other  tribes.  The  hearth  stick  was  of  poplar,  willow, 
or  various  other  kinds  of  wood.  The  top  stick  was  generally  made 
of  cedar.  It  seems  that  the  two  sticks  were  not  called  “man”  and 
“woman,”  as  among  the  Thompson  and  many  other  tribes. 

Tinder  consisted  of  very  dry  cedar  bark  shredded  and  teased  very 
fine.  It  was  carried  in  a  bag  made  for  the  purpose,  and  in  wet  or 
damp  weather  was  worn  underneath  the  arm  close  to  or  within  the 
armpit.  In  places  where  cedar  bark  was  scarce,  bark  of  other  trees, 
dry  grass,  and  other  materials  were  used.  In  permanent  camps 
fires  were  banked,  or  otherwise  attended  to,  and  never  allowed  to 
go  out  entirely.  Fire  was  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by 
means  of  cedar-bark  slow  matches  hke  those  of  the  Thompson.^* 

IV.  CLOTHING  AND  ORNAMENTS 

Clothing  was  made  of  skins  of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  other 
animals,  with  or  without  hair.  It  was  of  the  same  general  type  as 
obtained  among  other  interior  Salishan  tribes.  The  men  wore  moc¬ 
casins,  long  leggings,  belt,  breechclout,  shirt,  and  robe;  and  the 
women,  moccasins,  short  leggings,  long  dress,  and  robe.  In  warm 
weather  lighter  robes  were  used.  Some  people  used  none  at  all 
except  for  sleeping.  Often  leggings  or  shirts,  or  both,  were  discarded 
by  the  men.  On  warm  days  some  men  wore  only  moccasins,  breech¬ 
clout,  and  headband.  Many  had  'the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body 
painted,  but  the  paint  was  always  washed  off  every  day.  In  the 
evening,  if  chilly,  people  put  on  a  robe.  When  the  people  were 
traveling  on  foot  the  robe  was  carried  or  worn;  when  mounted,  it 
was  placed  on  the  saddle;  when  hunting,  unless  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  it  was  left  in  camp. 

Robes. — Robes  were  tanned  quite  soft,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  skins  of  elk,  deer,  fawn,  buffalo,  marmot,  ground  squirrel,  beaver, 
and  sometimes  coyote,  lynx,  and  other  animals.  The  sldns  were 
sewed  together  with  sinew  or  bark  thread,  and  occasionally  were 
fringed  along  all  the  seams.  Fringes  consisted  chiefly  of  leather  cut 
into  fine  strings,  and  of  narrow  strips  of  animal  skins  with  the  hair 
on.  There  were  several  methods  of  fringing  and  ornamenting  robes, 
according  to  the  kinds  of  sldn  from  which  they  were  made.  Ground- 
squirrel  robes  consisted  sometimes  of  as  many  as  80  skins  sewed 
together  Deerskin  robes  usually  consisted  of  two  skins,  as  among 
the  Thompson;  and  these  and  elk-skin  robes  sometimes  had  stripes 
shorn  into  the  hair  for  ornamentation.^®  Elk  and  buffalo  robes  often 
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consisted  of  single  skins,  but  some  were  of  two  pieces.  Many  buffalo 
robes  consisted  of  the  skin  of  a  year-old  buffalo  entire;  while  others, 
made  from  sldns  of  larger  animals,  had  the  back  cut  out,  because 
it  is  too  thick  to  be  rendered  phable.  The  sides  were  sewed  ^oget  er, 
making  a  two-piece  robe.  All  these  robes  were  dressed  m  the  hair. 
All  were  worn  hair  side  out,  excepting  some  of  those  with  painted 
designs  on  the  inside,  which  were  occasionally  worn  inside  out  foi 
show.  Some  robes  had  crosswise  bands  of  beaded  or  quilled  designs. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  the  central  bands  used 
on  robes  by  the  Blackfeet  and  may  have  been  copied  from  eastern 
tribes;  but  others,  it  seems,  were  of  native  invention,  several  bands 
being  used  on  the  same  robe.  Robes  woven  of  narrow  twisted  strips 
of  muskrat  skins  were  quite  common  long  ago.  It  seems  that  they 
were  woven  on  a  rigid  loom  of  four  poles;  and  the  weave,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  was  the  same  as  that  of  some  Thompson  robes  woven 
of  strips  of  rabbit  skins. This  was  the  only  kind  of  woven  robe 
used.  Neither  rabbit  skins  nor  goat’s  wool  were  used  for  robes. 
Woven  goat’s-wool  robes  were  known  to  be  made  by  tribes  living 
west  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  but  not  elsewhere.  Some  large 
robes  (the  size  of  ordinary  robes)  and  some  small  robes  (the  size  of 
large  cloaks)  were  made  of  hide.  They  were  usually  painted  with 
designs  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  fringed  and  ornamented  with 
pendants.  They  were  used  chiefly  in  the  summertime,  and  appear 
to  have  resembled  similar  robes  used  by  the  Thompson.'^*  Some 
buffalo  robes,  most  of  them  procm’ed  in  trade,  were  used  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  horse;  but  after  the  tribe  became  regular  buffalo 
hunters,  buffalo  robes  became  very  cheap  and  common,  and  sup¬ 
planted  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  robes. 

Men’s  Clothes.  Shirts. — Men’s  shirts  were  often  short,  reaching 
to  the  hips  or  a  little  below.  Usually  the  sleeve  parts  reached  to  the 
elbow.  A  common  kind  of  shirt  was  similar  to  a  shirt  used  by  the 
Thompson  Indians.™  It  consisted  of  a  single  buckskin  folded 
double,  and  a  piece  cut  out  for  the  head  to  pass  through.  It  was 
sewed  up  the  sides  and  under  the  arms  or  simply  at  the  sides.  Some 
had  only  stitches  here  and  there  under  the  arms,  and  others  were 
laced  with  a  great  many  thongs  along  both  sides  and  under  the  arms. 
The  thongs  took  the  place  of  fringes.  The  sewed  shirts  usually  had 
long  cut  fringes  at  the  sides,  and  a  few  very  long  strings  of  fringes  near 
the  lower  parts  of  the  arms.  These  shirts  were  ornamented  in 
several  ways,  but  probably  the  most  common  ornamentation  was  the 
addition  of  another  piece  of  skin,  which  passed  over  the  shoulders 
and  hung  down  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  at  the  front  and  back. 
This  piece  of  skin  was  stitched  to  the  shoulders  of  the  shirt  here  and 
there  with  thongs.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  a  collar 


c,  p.  123  and  fig.  74. 


”  a,  fig.  131  g. 


a,  fig.  301. 


™  a,  fig.  163. 
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smaU  poncho  and,  if  not  embroidered,  was  pinked,  punctured,  and 
painted  with  red  dots.  Long  pendants  of  skin  were  often  attached 
to  t  m  pointed  ends  and  to  the  edges  of  the  collar  piece,  both  front  and 

ac  -,  and  similar  pendants  were  sometimes  included  here  and  there 
with  the  cut  fringes  at  the  sides  and  arms,  and  occasionally  some 
were  attached  to  the  body  of  the  shirt  as  well.  These  pendants  were 
usually  pinked,  punctured,  and  painted  with  red  dots. 

Another  common  shirt  was  made  of  two  doeskins  sewed  together 
heads  up.  The  head  and  neck  skins  were  cut  off,  and  this  part  was 
left  open  to  allow  the  head  to  pass  through.  The  sides  were  sewed 
up,  and  also  the  parts  of  the  skins  covering  the  arms  and  shoulders. 
The  part  underneath  the  arms  was  often  only  stitched  with  thongs 
here  and  there.  This  shirt  was  usually  a  little  longer  than  the 
single-slAn  shirt,  but  appeared  of  about  the  same  length,  for  the 
bottom  part  was  cut  in  a  long  fringe.  As  all  the  seams  were  also 
fringed,  there  was  fringing  on  the  shirt  all  around— bottom,  sides, 
shoulders,  over  and  under  the  arms,  and  sometimes  even  around  the 
neck  as  well.  Frequently  bands  of  quillwork  followed  the  borders  of 
all  the  seams  excepting  under  the  arm.  Occasionally  other  bands  of 
quillwork,  in  the  form  of  stripes  and  triangles,  were  embroidered  on 
the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  forming  a  triangular  field, 
point  down,  similar  to  the  corresponding  fields  in  the  clothing  of  the 
Plains  Indians. 

A  third  kind  of  shirt,  also  common,  was  made  of  two  skins,  like  the 
last;  but  it  had  no  fringing  along  the  seams,  excepting  sometimes  at 
the  sides.  Occasionally  also  the  bottom  and  the  lower  ends  of  the 
sleeves  were  cut  in  a  fringe  or  pinked.  The  shirt  was  open  under  the 
arms,  or  merely  stitched  here  and  there.  If  stitched,  the  skin  was 
sometimes  fringed.  A  wide  band  of  quillwork  followed  the  seam  of 
the  skins  over  the  shoulders,  from  the  neck  down  to  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves,  over  shoulders  and  arms.  For  ornamentation  a  wide  band 
of  quilled  sldn  passed  at  right  angles  over  each  shoulder  and  hung 
down  in  front  and  at  the  back  to  about  the  waist.  Often  these  bands 
were  stitched  or  sewed  to  the  shirt,  usually  at  the  shoulders,  but  the 
ends  hung  loose.  As  in  most  shirts,  large  or  small  triangular  areas 
(apex  down)  on  the  breast  and  back  of  the  neck  were  worked  with 
quills  or  otherwise  embroidered.  When  there  was  no  ornamentation 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  a  long  piece  of  embroidered  skin  similar  to 
the  front  bands  was  sometimes  attached  there.  It  hung  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  lower  border  of  the  shirt. 

Other  similar  shirts  had  quilled  or  beaded  bands,  which  crossed  the 
shoulders  or  connected  with  the  shoulder  bands,  sewed  down  to  the 
shirt  their  full  length.  The  deer’s  tail  was  sometimes  left  on  the 
shirt  behind.  Probably  these  shirts  were  cut  as  described  by  Wissler, 


®  d,  pp.  47,  48,  figs.  1,  2. 
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and  the  sewed-down  bands  covered  the  seams,  but  I  did  not  obtain 
exact  information  on  this  point. 

Scalp  shirts  ornamented  with  fringes  of  hair  were  also  in  common 
use.  Sometimes  the  bodies  of  these  were  painted  in  two  or  three 
colors  arranged  in  fields.  For  instance,  the  upper  part  of  the  shirt, 
including  the  sleeves,  might  be  red,  and  the  lower  part  yellow. 
Yellow,  red,  brown,  blue,  black,  and  green  colors  were  used.  Some¬ 
times,  instead  of  hair  or  scalp  locks,  ermine  skins  were  used  as  fringes. 
The  plan  of  decoration  was  the  same  as  in  the  style  just  described. 
In  some  tribes  the  hair  of  slaves  was  used  for  making  fringes  on 
shirts,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Coeur  d’Alene  did  so. 

Some  shirts  of  light-weight  skin,  used  in  the  summertime,  were 
covered  with  small  punctures,  painted  with  dots,  and  ornamented 
with  painted  or  dyed  fringes  in  the  style  of  the  type  first  described. 

Some  entirely  sleeveless  shirts  of  buffalo  or  other  skins,  dressed 
with  or  without  hair,  were  in  use.  They  reached  to  the  hips  and 
were  laced  at  the  sides.  They  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  skin 
folded  over,  with  a  slit  cut  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  like  a  poncho. 
Some  were  fringed  at  the  sides. 

A  few  sleeveless  shirts  were  also  made  of  two  skins  of  coyote  or 
other  small  animals.  The  head  part  adjoined  the  neck.  The  tail 
remained  attached  and  hung  down  in  front  and  on  the  back.  The 
skins  were  joined  by  pieces  of  skin  at  the  shoulders  and  sides.  They 
were  laced  or  tied  at  the  sides. 

Similar  shirts  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  skin  of  large  animals  in 
the  hair.®^ 


A  fairly  common  shirt  was  made  of  buffalo-calf  skin  dressed  in  the 
hair.  Most  of  these  had  long  sleeves.  Long  ago  only  a  few  shirts 
had  full-length  closed  sleeves,  made  of  separate  skins,  and  sewed  to 
the  body  at  the  shoulders.  A  few  were  sewed  to  the  body  of  the 
shirt  at  the  elbow;  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve  was  sewed  up  to  the 
elbow.  ^  The  upper  arm  was  formed  by  part  of  the  skin  of  which 
the  shirt  was  cut,  as  in  the  specimens  previously  described  and 
was  open  or  merely  laced.  ’ 


Most  shirts  opened,  only  at  the  neck,  where  there  was  an  opening 
eft  for  the  head,  or  a  slit  cut  in  the  skin  to  allow  the  head  to  pass 
through.  The  opening  was  closed  by  pulling  a  lacing  or  with  tie 
s  rings  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  as  in  women’s  dresses.  Some  shirts 
ad  a  piece  of  skin  cut  away  to  allow  the  head  to  pass  through.  This 
usually  made  the  neck  of  the  shirt  lower  both  at  the  back  and  front 
or  sometimes  only  in  front,  according  to  the  way  the  hole  was  cut’ 


oee  a,  ng.  162,  but  without  collar. 

Thompson  specimen,  Ottawa,  VI,  M  400  nnH  x 

Ottawa,  No.  30985.  ’  ^  Thompson  photograph, 

Thompson  specimen,  Ottawm,  VI,  M.  398.’ 
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Few  shirts  had  shts  in  the  front;  the  slits  were  always  short.  No 
collars  or  cutfs  were  sewed  to  shirts.  No  coats,  jumpers,  or  vests  were 

used  long  ago;  they  came  into  vogue  after  the  arrival  of  the  firr 
traders. 

Neck  wraps,  belts.  Many  men,  especially  in  winter,  wore  small 
ponchos  over  their  shirts.  Usually  they  consisted  of  single  skins  of 
wolf,  coyote,  or  otter.  The  head  was  passed  through  a  slit  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  sldn.  The  tail  hung  down  the  back  and  the  head 
sldn  hung  over  the  breast.®®  Sometimes  pendants  were  attached  to 
the  head,  tail,  and  sides  of  the  sldn.  Some  consisted  of  two  skins, 
or  parts  of  two  skins,  sewed  together  so  that  a  tail  hung  down  in 
front  and  behind,  or  more  rarely  at  the  sides.®®  Neck  wraps  of  long 
pieces  of  fur  doubled  over  and  sewed  together  were  in  use.®^  They 
were  fastened  with  tie  strings  at  the  throat  and  were  used  by  both 
sexes.  Armlets  of  skin  ornamented  with  quillwork  and  feathers 
were  used  by  some  men.  Belts  made  of  leather  were  used  to  hold 
up  the  leggings.  Some  belts  were  worn  outside  the  shirt  and  others 
inside.  Many  wide  embroidered  belts  were  used,  some  of  them  in 
addition  to  the  belt  for  holding  up  the  leggings.  They  were  worn 
outside  the  shirt.  Some  belts  were  made  of  skin  dressed  in  the  hair 
and  ornamented  with  pendent  eagle  feathers  and  other  decorations. 

Leggings. — Men’s  leggings  were  of  skin,  and  reached  to  the  thighs. 
They  were  fastened  to  the  belt  with  tie  strings,  or  with  loops  for  the 
belt  to  pass  through.  Some  were  made  rather  tight  fitting  and 
others  loose.  All  were  fringed  along  the  outer  seams.  The  fringes 
of  some  increased  in  length  below  the  knee.  Some  leggings  were 
made  wider  below  the  knee,  and  others  narrower  near  the  ankle. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  about  of  an  even  width  throughout. 
Many  leggings  had  bands  of  beadwork  or  quillwork  bordering  the 
fringes.  When  cloth  leggings  came  into  use  the  fringes  could  not 
be  cut,  and  extended  as  double  flaps  along  the  outside  of  the  legs. 
Skin  leggings  also  sometimes  had  uncut  flaps  embroidered  with  beads 
or  quills^  or  painted.  Garters  were  much  used,  and  generally  passed 
throuo-h’shts  in  the  outside  of  the  leggings,  so  that  they  could  be 
tightemed  without  disturbing  the  fringes.  No  trousers  were  used 

long  ago.  1  TVT  , 

BreecMouts  and  aprons.— Breechclouts  were  seldom  sewed.  Most 

of  them  consisted  of  a  loose  strip  of  soft  sldn  cut  square  at  each  end, 
and  passed  between  the  thighs  under  the  belt.  The  ends_  (some¬ 
times  short  and  sometimes  long)  hung  down  over  the  belt  m  front 
and  behind.  Some  of  the  same  shape  had  the  front  and  bach  flaps 


stitched  down  to  the  centerpiece,  so 
to  pass  through  hke  a  draw  string. 


as  to  make  a  place  for  the  belt 
Some  breechclouts  had  the  ends 


85  a,  pi.  IS. 

86  h,  p.  217  otter-skin  collars. 
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Thompson  specimen,  Peabody  Museum,  No.  275. 
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cut  in  fringes.  In  olden  times  some  of  the  old  men  wore  simple 
aprons  of  buffalo  skin.  They  were  oblong  in  shape,  and  fastened  to 
a  belt,  or  tied  with  strings  around  the  waist.  Some  were  double,  one 
liiece  hanging  in  front  and  another  behind.  Another  kind  of  apron 
used  by  old  men  consisted  of  two  wolf  sldns.  Most  of  the  sides  of 
the  skins  were  cut  off,  leaving  the  backs,  heads,  and  tails.  These 
were  sewed,  heads  up,  to  a  belt  tied  in  front.  The  eyeholes  were 
painted  red  and  the  tails  hung  down  outside  of  each  leg,  almost 
reaching  the  ground.  There  was  sometimes  fringing  in  the  spaces 
between  the  skins. 

Women’s  Clothes.  Dresses. — The  common  woman’s  dress  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  seems  to  have  been  exactly  like  that  described  by 
Spinden  for  the  Nez  Perce.*®  About  three  entire  large  deerskins 
were  required;  two  formed  the  body  of  the  dress,  the  other  being 
used  for  filling,  to  make  the  sldrt  even  at  the  bottom,  and  to  increase 
the  flare  and  length,  if  necessary.  The  upper  parts  of  the  sldns  were 
folded  down  on  the  outside  of  the  dress,  forming  a  Idnd  of  false  yoke 
at  back  and  front.  They  were  sewed  to  the  body  of  the  dress  through¬ 
out,  or  stitched  here  and  there  with  thongs.  Pendants  and  tassels 
were  often  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  fold.  The  hair  of  the  tail¬ 
piece  was  clipped  in  lines,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  generally,  but  not 
always,  cut  off.  Usually  the  sleeve  parts  were  left  open  underneath, 
but  sometimes  they  were  stitched  or  tied  here  and  there  with  thongs! 
Generally  three  rows  of  inserted  fringe  or  thongs  extended  around 
the  slart  below  the  waist.  Single  rows  were  also  placed  on  the  back 
and  front  of  the  dress  below  the  yoke,  but  only  rarely.  Beads  and 
shells  of  various  kinds  were  sometimes  strung  on  these  thongs  Often 
all  or  the  lower  part  of  the  yoke  piece  was  beaded  or  quilled  in  fines 
following  the  contour  of  the  edge  of  the  yoke,  or  the  dress  itself  was 
beaded  immediately  below  the  yoke.  Some  women’s  dresses  had  no 
folded  piece  or  false  yoke,  and  therefore  no  tailpiece;  but  imitations 
oi  the  yoke  and  tailpiece  were  made  in  beading.  Almost  all  dresses 
had  fringes  along  the  sides,  bottom,  and  ends  of  the  arms.  Most 
lesses  reached  to  the  ankles,  but  some  to  about  halfway  between 
the  knees  and  ankles.  The  sleeve  parts  of  nearly  aU  reached  to  the 
elbow,  ^'ca^ionally  almost  to  the  wrist.  Dresses  were  some- 

an^  o?r  bordering  the  seams  and  fringes 

and  often  vuth  one  or  two  additional  bands  or  fines  around  ^he 

slart  near  the  bottom.  Some  had  several  fines  of  quillwork  across 

thifetUol::  roZs’kfs/tLt  ” 

the  tops  of  the  other  two  skins 
“  See  b,  pp.  219,  220;  ^  ' 
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middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through.  This  Idnd  had  draw  strings 
which  pulled  the  dress  tight  around  the  neck)  or  the  comers  of 
the  opening  were  tied  together  with  strings,  as  in  most  dresses.  These 
dresses  were  also  ornamented  with  fringes,  quilled  lines,  and  rows  of 
thongs.  Horizontal  lines  and  tidangular  and  semicircular  pieces  of 
embroidery  were  made  on  the  yoke  or  upper  skin .  This  kind  of 
dress  had  fringes  like  others,  and  some  dresses  were  painted. 

A  common  dress  used  in  the  winter  was  also  of  three  pieces.  The 
upper  part  was  made  of  a  year-old  deerskin  dressed  in  the  hair;  and 
the  skirt  of  two  pieces  of  dressed  skin  joined  to  the  body  of  the  dress 
at  the  waist  and  to  each  other  at  the  sides.  It  was  fringed  like  all 
other  dresses  and  was  worn  hair  side  out.  A  few  had  two  pieces  in 
front,  the  upper  part  with  the  hair,  and  the  back  of  a  single  piece  of 
dressed  deerskin,  with  or  without  hair.  Sometimes  the  back  was  a 
duphcate  of  the  front. 

Almost  all  women’s  dresses  were  made  of  dressed  skins  of  deer, 
elk,  and  antelope. 

Many  women  wore  belts  over  their  dresses.  Some  of  these  were 
richly  quilled.  Many  wore  small  paint  pouches  attached  to  the 
belt.®®  These  generally  were  quilled  on  the  outside  and  had  a  fringe 
at  the  bottom.  Other  kinds  of  light  bags  were  also  sometimes 
attached  to  the  belt  or  sewed  to  the  sldrt  of  the  dress.®^  Some 
served  the  purpose  of  pockets. 

Bodices. — It  seems  that  no  bodices,®^  or  short  skirts  with  long 
fringes,  were  used  by  women.  These  were  only  used  by  tribes  along 
Columbia  River,  especially  near  The  Dalles.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  long  ago  some  old  women  of  poor  families,  who  had  not  enough 
skin  to  make  dresses,  wore  aprons  of  skin  with  long  fringes.  These 
were  tied  around  the  waist.  Over  this  they  wore  only  a  robe.  This 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  bodice  used  along  Columbia  River, 
or  it  may  have  been  somewhat  different. 

Leggings.— women  wore  leather  leggings.  They  reached  to 
the  knee  and  were  fringed  along  the  outer  sides.  A  few  extended  a 
little  above  the  knee.  Some  leggings  were  closed  and  had  to  be 
pulled  up  over  the  feet.  They  were  fastened  below  the  knee  with 
garters  or  Avith  a  draw  string.  Others  were  open  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg  and  were  fastened  with  tie  strings.  Many  had  beaded 
designs,  especially  on  the  lower  part;  others  had  cross  fringes,  one 
above  the  other,  for  ornament.®^ 


88  See  Thompson  specimen,  Ottawa  photographs  Nos.  35409,  35408. 

80  See  Ottawa  Mus.,  No.  VI,  M.  386.  ,  .  a 

81  See  Thompson  specimens  with  small  bags  sewed  to  the  dress.  Peabody 

IMiis  316  341  347;  and  Ottawa  photographs,  27093,  27075. 

88  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  185;  and  Ottawa  Mus  No.  139_ 

83  See  Thompson  specimen  with  cross  fringes,  Peabody  Mus.  No.  351. 
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Children’s  Clothes. — Ctdldren  generally  went  bareheaded  in  good 
weather  and  also. often  barefooted  except  when  trayeling.  Some  wore 
long  sldrts  and  dresses  without  leggings,  and  others  small  robes.  Leg- 
gingswereused  by  some  in  conj  unction  mth  aprons  or  with  breechclouts. 
Many  boys  went  almost  nude  in  warm  weather.  Ponchos  of  spotted 
fawn  skin  were  much  used  by  boys.  They  were  worn  loose  or  confined 
with  a  belt  around  the  waist.  Sleeveless  poncho  shirts  of  skins 
dressed  in  the  hair,  like  some  used  by  men,  and  tied  or  laced  at  the 
sides,  were  also  in  use.  Usually  they  consisted  of  single  skins  or 
parts  of  larger  sldns.  A  common  dress  of  girls  consisted  of  two  fawn 
skins  sewed  together.  Some  were  sewed  only  on  the  shoulders  and 
laced  or  stitched  here  and  there  at  the  sides.  They  were  worn  with 

the  hair  side  out.  All  children’s  clothes 
were  dressed  quite  soft.  Lads  and  young 
women  dressed  almost  hke  adults. 

Moccasins. — Moccasins  were  generally 
made  of  dressed  buckskin  and  were  of  five 
main  kinds; 

1.  A  single-piece  moccasin,  with  seam 
around  the  outside  of  the  foot.  This  style 
was  common  to  all  the  interior  Salishan 
tribes,  to  the  Nez  Perce,  and  to  some  other 
tribes.®^ 

2.  A  two-piece  moccasin,  with  short 

tongue,  seam  down  the  front  of  the  foot, 

and  a  short  crosscut  at  the  toe  This  sIvIp 
Fiqtjee  6.-Sketoh  illustrating  cut  of  U  r  n 

moccasin  IS  used  by  some  of  the  interior  Salishan  and 

,  many  Athapascan  tribes,  but  among  the 

th™  ™ong  the 

3  a  A  two-piece  moccasin  like  No.  2,  with  short  tongue,  and  a 
seam  down  the  front  of  the  foot  from  tongue  to  toe.  The  selm  ends 
m  a  small  gathering  at  the  toe  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  heel  so 
theie  IS  no  trailer.  Tks  kind  was  also  used  by  the  Thompson.*  ’ 

•  A  moccasin  (which  seems  to  have  been  often  called  bv  the 
same  name  as  the  last)  differing  from  3  a  in  the  form  of  the  toLue 
w  ch  consists  of  a  long  triangular  piece  placed  in  the  middle  Ld 

4  ^•'''‘“’““trerycominon.  (Fig  6  ) 

iii^^^rusrrylLn^Ut*^  * 


a,  fig.  172.  ’ 

Also  c,  fig.  88  Thompson  Indians,  fig.  170 

See  c,  fig.  79. 
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ypes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  kinds  used 
long  ago,  and  of  these  probably  No.  1  was  the  most  common.  No.  5 
carne  into  use  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  and  was  probably 
copied  from  styles  of  moccasins  used  by  tribes  farther  east.  No.  4 
came  in  at  a  later  date  with  the  fur  traders  and  was  less  used  than  any 
of  the  other  Idnds.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  named  it  “white  man’s  mocca¬ 
sin  and  “Chippewa  moccasin.”  Most  moccasins  had  trailers  of 
various  styles.  All  moccasins  had  uppers  or  gaiters  of  skin,  folded 
around  the  ankle  and  tied  with  the  ends  of  the  moccasin  strings. 
Both  sexes  wore  the  same  styles.  Long  ago  most  of  the  moccasins 
were  devoid  of  ornamentation,  but  later  on  some  were  painted  or 
embroidered,  especially  on  the  tongue;  others  were  embroidered  with 
quills  or  beads  over  the  entire  front  and  on  the  sides  as  well.  Summer 
moccasins  were  made  to  fit  the  foot  much  more  snugly  than  winter 
moccasins.  Some  winter  moccasins  were  made  of  sldn  of  buffalo, 
deer,  and  elk,  with  the  hair  inside.  They  were  of  the  same  cuts  as 
others.  In  early  times  board  lasts  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Shuswap  were  in  common  use. 

Socks. — No  woven  socks  or  inside  shoes  of  cedar,  sage,  or  any  other 
bark  were  made.  Sage  does  not  grow  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country. 
In  wintertime  pieces  of  dressed  deerskin  or  buffalo  skin,  with  the 
hair  on,  were  wrapped  around  the  foot  or  roughly  shaped  to  the  foot 
by  sewing  up  the  front,  the  heel  part  being  left  open.  Usually  they 
were  long  enough  to  reach  up  over  the  back  of  the  heel.  Otherwise 
dry  grass  was  used  inside  of  moccasins.  In  summer  no  filling  of  the 
moccasin  was  used. 

Mittens. — No  gloves  were  made  long  ago,  but  mittens  made  of 
various  kinds  of  skin  dressed  in  the  hair  were  commonly  used  in  cold 
weather,  worn  hair  side  out.  Some  were  short,  but  most  of  them 
were  long.  Many  were  made  of  coyote  skin.  Almost  a  whole  skin 
was  used  for  each  long  mitten,  as  they  reached  almost  to  the  shoulders, 
and  were  fastened  with  a  string  around  the  neck.  Long  mittens  of 
coyote  and  lyirx  skins  were  considered  the  warmest  to  wear  when 
paddling. 

Mien’s  Caps  and  Headbands.  In  cold  weather  men  generally 
wore  round,  rather  high  caps  of  fisher,  fox,  coyote,  and  other  furs. 
The  tail  of  the  animal  hung  down  behind.  Some  were  made  of 
cased  skins,  the  hair  being  both  outside  and  in.  In  mild  weather 
headbands  of  various  kinds  were  worn.  ^  Feather  headdresses  were 
used  only  at  gatherings,  dances,  when  going  buffalo  hunting,  and  on 
war  expeditions,  and  were  seldom  or  never  worn  when  traveling  in 
the  woods  or  when  hunting.  A  great  many  different  kmds  of  head- 
bands  set  with  feathers  were  in  use.  For  these  the  tail  feathers  of 
the  golden  eagle  were  most  frequently  used;  but  tail  feathers  of  other 
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eagles  and  of  hawks  and  occasionally  of  flickers  and  other  birds  were 
fairly  common.  The  headband  itself  generally  consisted  of  a  wide 
band  of  skin,  often  embroidered  with  designs  in  quill  and  bead  work. 
Pendants  of  beaded  strings,  feathers,  animals’  tails,  ermine  skins, 
and  twisted  strips  of  otter  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sides,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  backs,  of  many  kinds  of 
headbands.  Some  of  the  most  common  styles  of  headdresses  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Headband  with  a  single  eagle  feather  erect  at  the  back. 

2.  Headband  with  two  eagle  feathers  erect  at  the  back. 

3.  Headband  with  a  single  eagle  feather  or  two  hawk’s  feathers 
erect  at  each  side.  This  was  considered  a  hunter’s  style,  as  among 
the  Thompson. 

4.  Headband  with  a  single  eagle  feather  erect  in  front. 

5.  Headband  with  two  eagle  feathers  erect  in  front. 

6.  Headband  with  two  eagle  feathers  in  front  slanting  away  from 
each  other,  or  rarely  having  their  butts  crossed. This  was  a 
shaman’s  style  among  the  Thompson,  but  it  seems  it  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  so  considered  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 

7.  Headband  set  with  eagle,  hawk,  or  other  feathers  all  round. 
The  feathers  were  placed  erect  in  some  and  slanting  slightly  back¬ 
ward  in  others.  Each  was  attached  independently  and  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  next  one. 


8.  Headband  set  with  eagle  feathers  close  together  all  round. 
They  weie  placed  erect  and,  like  No.  7,  attached  separately.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  made  to  slant  slightly  outward  by  use  of  a  light 
hoop.  Generally  from  20  to  30  feathers  were  used.  This  style  was 
called  a  “chief’s  bonnet”  by  many  of  the  Thompson. 

9.  Headband  set  with  eap-lp,  fpnfliprc  oil  - -  J  _  _  7 


....  .U...XUUU  neauaress  alter  the  advent  of  the  horse 


entirely  many  of  the  others. 


,  superseding 


earners  or  feather  “tails  ”  The 
ly  were  used  only  with  No.  9. 
I  Thompson  style, were  used 
were  easily  detachable,  and  in 


or  bonnet  with  ermine  skins 
sides  and  back.  Ermine-skin 
with  bonnets  like  Nos.  6,  7,  8, 


Peabod}'-  Museum,  No.  272. 


a,  fig.  182. 
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and  9.  Usually  with  the  last  named  the  ermine  was  put  only  at  the 
sides. 

12.  A  headband  of  twisted  otter  fur,  about  2  inches  wide,  and  often 
provided  with  from  two  to  four  long  “tails”  of  the  same  animal. 

Headbands  like  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  5  very  likely  had  some  special 
significance,  and  probably  were  not  used  by  everybody,  but  I  did 
not  clear  up  this  point. 

It  seems  that  the  headdress  of  the  plains  type  became  common 
after  the  Coeur  d’Alene  became  buffalo  hunters.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  copied  from  the  Flathead  tribes.  Later  some  alterations 
of  details  took  place  from  time  to  time  through  the  influence  of  one 
tribe  on  another.  In  later  days  the  Crow  style  was  thought  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  best,  and  all  the  tribes  copied  it.  In  still  later  days 
the  Sioux  style  came  into  vogue,  and  many  men  of  all  the  buffalo¬ 
hunting  tribes  copied  it.  It  seems  that  the  “tads”  to  bonnets  with 
feathers  laid  horizontally  (in  pieces  of  skin  or  cloth)  sticking  out 
behind,  or  double,  the  feathers  in  the  latter  case  sticking  out  to 
both  sides,  were  adopted  from  eastern  tribes.  The  thick  ends  of 
the  quills  were  held  in  place  by  a  thong  which  was  passed  up 
and  down  crosswise  through  a  long  piece  of  hide,  so  that  a  short 
stitch  held  down  the  butt  end  of  the  quill.  A  thin  thread  was  also 
passed  through  the  quills  and  they  were  often  sewed  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  strip  of  skin.  The  feathers  were  attached  either  to 
one  side  or  to  both  sides.  “Tails”  like  these  were  generally  used 
only  on  dress  occasions  and  in  dances. 

Headdresses  of  animals’  skins  set  with  horns  were  common. 
Buffalo,  antelope,  2-year-old  buck  deer,  mountain  ewe,  etc.,  were 
used.  The  tips  of  the  horns  were  sometimes  pierced,  and  small 
tufts  of  hair  of  natural  color  or  dyed  were  attached  to  them.i°^ 
later  days  red  cloth,  colored  yarn,  and  ribbon  were  sometimes  used. 
The  sides  of  these  headdresses,  and  sometimes  also  the  backs,  were 
set  with  fringes  or  pendants  of  skin,  hair,  strips  of  fur,  feathers,  or 
ermine  skins.  The  last  named  were  most  frequently  used,  the  entire 
skins  being  attached.  Sometimes  only  the  backs  with  the  heads 
and  tails  were  used,  and  sometimes  the  skins  were  twisted  into  strings. 
The  long,  twisted  strips  of  otter,  fisher,  or  other  fur  attached  to 
some  were  wrapped  here  and  there  with  fur  of  a  different  color,  or 
with  beaded  strings,  hair  tassels,  or  feathers.  Headdresses  made  of 
head  skins  of  buffalo  or  grizzly  bear  were  also  used._  The  eyeholes 
were  sometimes  painted  red  or  had  a  large  bead  set  m  each.  Some 
headbands  or  caps  made  of  the  head  skins  of  blackAaffed  deer, 
mule  deer,  white-tailed  deer,  and  elk,  were  used  by  hunters.  They 
retained  the  ears,  which  stood  erect.  Other  caps  were  made  of  head 
skins  of  animals  like  coyote  or  wolf.^°^  The  animal’s  tad  was  some- 

See  Thompson  specimen,  Field  Museum,  111956. 

See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  178. 
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times  attached  behind.  Small  feathers  in  their  natural  color  or  dyed 
and  small  tufts  of  hair  were  often  wrapped  around  the  small  ends  of 
large  feathers  used  in  headdresses.  Colored  feathers  were  also 
attached  to  the  ends  of  strings  and  fringes  of  sldn. 

A  few  headbands  of  rawhide,  made  like  the  brim  of  a  cowboy’s  hat 
and  painted  with  designs,  were  sometimes  used  as  eye  shades  in  sunny 
weather.'®®  Another  kind  of  headband  fairly  common  was  made  of 
parts  of  a  buffalo  hide  having  stiff  hair,  and  other  similar  ones  were 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  horse’s  tail  split  lengthwise,  and  the  hair  clipped 
to  within  about  10  centimeters  of  the  skin.  In  these  headbands 
the  stiff  hair  stuck  out  all  around  the  head,  and  acted  as  an  eye  shade, 
although  they  were  not  always  specially  used  as  such. 

Some  boy’s  caps  and  headbands  were  ornamented  with  the  tails 
of  hawks,  flickers,  grouse,  etc.,  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  attached  to 
the  front  or  to  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  cap. 

Women’s  Caps. — Headbands  of  skin  embroidered  with  quills, 
beads,  or  shells  were  used  by  some  young  women;  but  most  women, 
when  fully  dressed,  wore  caps.  It  seems  that  the  kind  in  most  fre¬ 
quent  use  was  the  basket  cap,  common  also  to  the  Nez  Perce 
and  other  tribes.  It  was  fez-shaped,  and  ornamented  at  the  cro^vn 
with  a  small  fringe  of  loose  strings  (or  sometimes  loops)  of  skin  on 
which  were  often  strung  beads  and  shells.  The  weave  is  said  to 
have  been  exactly  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Nez  Perce  and 
other  neighboring  Shahaptian  and  Salishan  tribes.  Among  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  they  were  made  of  fine  twine  of  Indian  hemp  which 
was  covered  on  the  outside  of  the  cap  with  grass  (probably  Xero- 
phyllum  tenax)  excepting  generally  the  crown  or  the  middle  of  the 
crowm  In  most  cases  grass  in  its  natural  yellowish-white  color 
ormed  the  background  for  the  designs,  which  were  made  of  dyed 
grass  yeUow  and  green  being  the  colors  most  used.  (See  p  55  ) 
Sometimes  designs  were  made  entirely  in  natural  colors.  When  nut 
on  the  cap  as  a  rule  the  white  stems  were  used  as  the  field  cofor 

In  later  days  colored  yarn,  respun  from  shredded  woolen  blankets 
was  often  substituted  for  the  native  materials.  blankets, 

Skin  caps  were  also  used  bv  somp  wr.rv-.oT.  'nu 
less  conical  or  pointed  at  the  tnn  h  .  ” 

somewhat  like  ?kullcans  W  “ 

many  had  a  trmge  or  ta^iel  aUhe 

See  Nez  Perce,  b,  fig.  5,  No4  - -  ^ 

h,  PL  VI,  Nos.  15,  16.  ■ 

™  b,  fig.  4, 

See  0,  pi.  66. 
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appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  Idnd  in  every  way  as  those  used  by 
women  of  the  Thompson  and  other  Salishan  tribes. 

Woven  Ponchos,  Rain  Cloaks. — No  woven-bark  clothes  were 
made  or  used,  except  a  few  ponchos  and  cloaks  that  were  worn 
long  ago  by  some  people  in  rainy  weather.  Both  kinds  reached  to 
the  hips  and  were  worn  over  the  ordinary  clothes.  Most  of  them 
were  made  of  dry  bark  of  willow  trees  which  had  been  burned  (?), 
and  they  were  woven  in  the  same  way  as  mats  sometimes  used  for 
serving  food  on.  (See  p.  47.)  Others  were  made  of  cedar  bark 
and  a  very  few  of  rushes.  In  shape  the  ponchos  seem  to  have 
been  like  those  of  sage  bark  made  by  the  Thompson. None  of 
the  oldest  people  now  living  have  seen  any  of  these  garments.  It  is 
said  that  they  were  used  only  by  a  few  poor  people  who  had  few 
robes  or  blankets.  Others,  in  rainy  weather,  if  they  were  temporarily 
without  robes,  or  if  they  did  not  wish  to  wet  their  robes,  covered 
themselves  over  the  shoulders,  or  sometimes  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  with  ordinary  mats,  which  they  fastened  with  a  wooden 
pin  at  the  breast. 

Fans  were  made  of  tails  of  birds,  like  the  eagle  or  hawk.  Some  of 
them  had  the  butt  ena  inclosed  in  skin,  and  embroidered  or  otherwise 
ornamented. 

Ornamentation  and  Designs  on  Clothing. — Most  garments  had 
more  or  less  embroidery  made  with  quills.  Porcupine  quills  were 
chiefly  used,  and  were  arranged  to  display  their  natural  black  and 
white  colors.  They  were  also  dyed;  and  most  quillwork  was  made  in 
three  colors — white,  red,  and  yellow.  I  did  not  learn  with  certainty 
the  exact  methods  of  applying  the  quUls  but  it  is  said  that  there 
were  several  ways.  They  were  twisted  and  wrapped,  braided,  or 
sewed  to  the  skin.  The  quills  were  sewed  on  straight,  with  a  simple 
stitch,  as  in  the  technique  No.  3,  mentioned  by  Wissler  for  the  Black- 
foot;  or  they  were  put  on  obliquely  with  the  same  kind  of  stitch, 
probably  as  in  the  Blackfoot  technique  No.  5."^  In  still  other  cases 
they  crossed  each  other,  probably  as  in  the  Blackfoot  technique 
No.  6.“^  The  twisted  quillwork  appears  to  have  been  like  the  Black¬ 
foot  technique  No.  10."®  Fringes  were  occasionally  decorated  by 
being  wrapped  with  quills,  but  I  did  not  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  method  employed.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  similar  to 
Blackfoot  technique  No.  12."® 

Quill  flatteners  made  of  wood,  antler,  and  bone  were  used.  In 
later  days  the  back  of  an  iron  knife  was  often  employed.  Both 

““  a,  fig.  191. 

I'l  a,  fig.  194. 

'*2  c,  fig.  15  and  p.  56. 

>18  c,  fig.  18  and  pp.  56,  57. 

»>  c,  fig.  19  and  p.  57. 

»8  c,  fig.  23  and  p.  59;  also  specimens  Peabody  Mus.,  No.  166,  and  Field  Mus., 
111755. 

c,  fig.  25  and  p.  60. 
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unsplit  and  split  quills  were  in  use.  It  seems  porcupine  quills  were 
generally  used  unsplit. 

In  later  days  beadwork  largely  supplanted  quillwork.  Much, 
beadwork  consisted  of  designs  distributed  so  that  the  skin  formed 
the  background,  but  solid  beadwork  covering  the  whole  surface  was 
also  common.  White  was  the  usual  color  for  the  background;  light 
blue  was  fairly  common;  and  red  and  yellow  were  used  occasionally. 
Beads  were  usually  sewed  down  so  as  to  make  a  rigid,  flat,  uniform 
surface.  Kather  frequently,  however,  the  beads  were  sewed  down 
at  regular  mtervals,  giving  the  surface  a  ridged  appearance."^  Designs 
in  both  quillwork  and  beadwork  were  mostl}^  geometric  (fig.  7);  but 
floral  designs  were  also  used  long  ago  and  in  later  days  became  most 
common,  though  never  as  common  as  among  the  Nez  Perce. 

Some  clothes  were  painted  with  designs,  generally  in  red;  but 
brown,  yellow,  blue,  and  black  were  sometimes  also  used.  Occasion- 


a 


^  d 

Figuee  7.— Designs  in  quillwork  and  beadwork  on  clothing 

ally  the  outlines  of  designs  were  edged  with  narrow  lines  in  another 
color^  Sometimes  on  women’s  dresses  and  men’s  shirts  rather  lar^e 

ged  with  red.  These  circles  were  made  on  the  breasts  of  shirts 
and  sometimes  also  on  the  upper  arms  and  other  places.  Sometimes 
a  large  circle  was  painted  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  and  fwn 
^nailer  ones  a  little  lower  down  to  the  sides,  about  over  the  nipples 
Occasionally  two  circles  were  painted  on  the  back  of  the  shoid^rs’ 
he  meaning  of  these  designs  seems  to  be  iinknowm  THp 
pamted  ornamentation  was  in  vogue  amonp- 

Dresses  ivere  sometimes  painted  with  horizontal  lines  anT^r""’  '' 
near  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  i  u  j  ^  zigzags 

of  wo.e„.  d..e.e,  bew'  ttes”?  Z 

"•  sS  ak^Thor*’”''''’  No.  1. 

Mas.,  .520,  342,  Fleli  Mas.,  ,11784°"  VI,  M.  401.  Peabody 
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about  an  inch  wide,  or  sometimes  more,  and  were  composed  of 
oblongs  and  squares  alternating  in  different  colors.  Sometimes  all 
the  lines  were  placed  close  together,  so  that  the  whole  formed  a  field 
of  solid  beadwork.  Horizontal  meandering  and  zigzag  beaded  lines 
were  also  fairly  common  on  the  upper  parts  of  women’s  dresses. 
Generally  there  were  two  or  several  of  these  at  equal  distances,  one 
above  another.  Another  ornamentation  on  dresses  consisted  of  a 
fairly  wide  beaded  line  following  the  tops  of  the  shoulders,  and 
another  following  the  edge  of  the  yoke.  Narrower  vertical  lines 
about  5  to  7  cm.  apart  connected  the  two  all  around.  Beaded 
lines,  one  to  four  in  number,  composed  of  checks  and  oblongs,  were 
often  embroidered  on  the  skirts  of  dresses. The  lines  were  5  or  7 
centimeters  apart  or  more,  following  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  On 
some  men’s  shirts  and  women’s  dresses  there  was  an  embroidered 
or  painted  triangular  line  on  the  front  and  back.  The  end  pointed 
downward,  reaching  almost  to  the  waist.  Inside  the  area  inclosed 
by  the  line  there  were  often  small  detached  designs  of  dots,  crosses, 
or  triangles;  and  on  painted  shirts,  sometimes  realistic  figures  of  men, 
weapons,  animals,  moon,  etc.  Sometimes  the  whole  area  was  in  solid 
beadwork.  Some  men’s  shirts  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  tiny 
spots  pf  red  paint,  which,  according  to  some,  represented  blood. 

Robes  were  painted  with  straight  and  zigzag  lines  and  other 
geometric  figures,  as  well  as  with  pictographs  of  mountains,  lakes, 
people,  and  animals.  Some  pictographs  represented  incidents  in 
dreams,  incidents  and  feats  in  war  and  the  chase;  and  some  were 
representations  of  the  guardian  spirit  and  of  objects  connected 
with  it.  After  hunting  began  on  the  Plains  the  old  styles  of  picto¬ 
graphs  fell  into  disuse  to  some  extent  and  paintings  on  robes  became 
for  the  most  part  pictures,  made  as  realistic  as  possible,  of  personal 
encounters,  battles,  etc.,  after  the  style  of  the  Crow  Indians.  Long 
ago  designs  were  also  made  on  robes  by  scratching  off  the  outer  layer 
of  skin  with  a  sharp  bone.^^®  As  a  rule,  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
small  triangles  and  straight  lines,  made  in  various  forms  and  com¬ 
binations.  Sometimes  long  lines  were  made,  with  short  lines  radiat¬ 
ing  from  them;  triangles,  diamond-shaped  figures,  and  squares.  Lines 
of  triangles,  called  arrowheads,”  were  also  made,  and  stepped 
triangles  called  mountains.”  It  is  said  that  no  designs  were  made 
on  robes  or  clothes  by  searing.  Elk  and  deer  skin  robes  very  often 
had  the  hair  cut  in  parallel,  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal  stripes 
about  5  cm.  in  width.  The  hair  in  the  lines  was  either  uniformly 
clipped  halfway  down  to  the  roots,  or  it  was  clipped  m  steps.^^^  A 

119  See  Pend  d’Oreille  (Flathead)  specimen.  Field  Mus.,  111909. 

120  See  designs  made  on  buffalo-skin  pouch  of  Thompson;  a,  fig.  300;  also  /, 

if  See  Thompson,  a,  pi.  18,  and  Thompson  specimen  Field  Mus.,  111915. 
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^  j~i±n±n_±j~' 

Figure  8. — Designs  from  headbands 
122 


few  had  small  spaces  of  bare  skin  between  the  steps  which  were 
painted  red. 

Headbands  often  had  painted  or  embroidered  zigzag  and  triangular 
(‘'arrowhead”)  designs.  Stepped  designs  also  were  used.  Nearly 
all  the  women’s  basket-caps  had  zigzag  designs.  A  three-pointed 

zigzag  was  most  common.  Stepped  and 
checkered  designs  also  occurred. 

Quilled,  beaded,  or  painted  zigzag  designs 
were  also  common  on  sldn  caps.  Both 
sharp-pointed  and  round-pointed  zigzags 
were  common;  square-pointed  zigzag  also 
occurred.  The  spaces  between  the  points 
of  the  zigzags  were  sometimes  filled  in  with 
small  designs,  such  as  dots,  circles,  triangles, 
etcd^^  (Fig.  8.)  Straight  lines,  generally  horizontal,  but  not  infre¬ 
quently  vertical,  and  occasionally  diagonal ;  zigzags  and  triangles 
with  both  plain  and  stepped  edges;  figures  composed  of  small  checks, 
diamond-shaped  figures,  and  crosses  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them 
called  “stars,”  were  all  common  designs  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  clothing. 

Fringiug,  pinking,  and  punc¬ 
turing  were  all  common  meth¬ 
ods  of  ornamenting  seams,  edges, 
and  flaps.123 

were 

also  often  painted  on  seams. 

Modern  Clothing. — After 
the  advent  of  the  fur  traders 
the  tribe  began  to  use  cloth  for 
making  leggings  and  some  other 
parts  of  clothing,  and  woolen 
blankets  took  the  place  of  robes. 

New  garments  were  also  intro¬ 
duced,  such  as  gloves,  coats, 
vests,  and  trousers.  (Fig.  9.) 

These  new  forms  of  clothing 
were  made  by  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  out  of  dressed  skin  as 

well  as  of  blankets  and  cloth. 9-Sketch  illustrating  cut  of  modem  coat 

ornamenting  the  new  kinds  of  garments  were 
volved,  and  new  styles  of  cutting  and  ornamenting  mL’ssMnsw! 

and  women’s  dresses  came  into  vogue.  A  great  varied 
now  worn _ rlntLoa  ^  i  ^  ^^^^^oty  of  clothes  were 

See 

a  les.  ISI;  Mlooet,  i,  p.  220; 

“  See  Thompson  blanket,  poncho,  or  shirt.  Field  Mus.,  No.  111914. 
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modifications  of  the  old-style  clothes  and  of  the  new  styles  copied  from 
the  whites.  However,  much  of  the  old-style  clothing  continued  to  be 
used  up  to  the  end  of  the  buffalo  hunting.  After  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  reserve,  when  the  Indians  took  up  farming,  the  change 
became  vevy  rapid,  especially  as  the  surrounding  country  was  becom¬ 
ing  settled.  Many  stores  sprang  up,  where  the  Indians  could  get 
supplies  of  ready-made  clothing.  Old-style  clothes  continued  to  be 
woin  only  at  dances  and  on  special  occasions.  Some  few  years  ago 
the  dances  were  given  up  under  the  influence  of  the  priests;  and  now, 
it  seems,  no  Indian  clothing  is  used  at  all,  the  tribe  dressing  in  every 
way  much  as  do  the  neighboring  whites.  Moccasins,  however,  are 
still  used  a  good  deal. 

Ornaments.  Throat  necklaces  and  breast  necklaces  were  used  by 
both  sexes.  Most  of  the  former  were  of  the  type  used  by  the  Thomp¬ 
son.  They  were  of  soft  skin  padded  with  sweet-grass,  beaver  castor, 
hail,  etc.,  and  coveied  with  solid  beadwork  on  the  outside.  They  were 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Another  kind,  Avider,  flatter,  and  stiffer 
(more  like  a  collar),  and  covered  with  shells  set  horizontally,  was  used 
by  some  men.  These  were  like  the  necklaces  worn  by  many  of  the 
Flathead,  Kutenai,  and  other  tribes  farther  east. 

The  breast  necklaces  were  single  or  multiple.  The  former  consisted 
of  beads  or  shells  strung  on  a  thong  or  on  a  string  of  sinew  or  Indian 
hemp,  which  passed  around  the  neck.  They  were  of  various  lengths, 
and  were  generally  provided  with  a  pendant  of  large  shell  or  copper 
suspended  from  the  bight  of  the  necklace  in  front.  Sometimes  several 
of  these  necklaces  were  worn  at  the  same  time.  One  kind  of  beaded 
necklace  used  by  women  reached  to  the  navel. 

The  multiple  necklace  was  worn  more  by  men,  and  consisted  of  a 
series  of  thin  necklaces  of  increasing  length  attached,  one  below  the 
other,  to  a  heavier  one.  The  highest  was  near  the  neck;  the  lowest 
reached  down  to  the  waist.  There  were  different  ways  of  making  and 
arranging  these. Breastplates  of  long  polished  bone  beads  were 
used  by  men.^^^  They  were  like  the  breastplates  used  by  the  Flathead 
and  Plains  tribes,  and  were  first  adopted  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  According  to  some  infor¬ 
mants,  the  bones  were  polished  buffalo  bones  made  by  the  tribes  east 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene;  while  others  claim  that  they  were  introduced 
by  the  fur  traders  and  were  quite  unknown  to  all  Indian  tribes  long- 
ago.  The  materials  strung  for  necklaces  before  traders’  beads  came 
into  vogue  were  dentalium  shells  (and  possibly  a  larger  shell  like  it)  ; 
flat,  disk-shaped  beads  of  bone  and  shell;  hoofs  of  fawn,  entire  or  cut 
in  small  triangle-shaped  pieces,  with  notched  edges;  tubular  beads  of 
copper  formed  by  rolling  and  beating  sheets  or  beads  of  copper  over 

a,  fig.  200.  See  Nez  Perce,  b,  p.  217,  and  pi.  10,  No.  1. 

See  Nez  Perce,  b,  pp.  217,  218. 
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slender  round  sticks;  feathers;  quills;  certain  small  round  bones  of 
animals  (and  possibly  fish);  teeth  of  elk,  horse,  and  wolf  (horse  and 
wolf  teeth  were  generally  used  by  men) ;  and  claws  of  bear  and  other 
animals  (also  used  by  men  only).  Necklaces  of  grizzly  bear’s  claws, 
generally  set  on  a  band  of  skin  or  fur,  were  used  only  by  men,  especially 
warriors.  Some  of  the  most  common  pendants  to  necklaces  were 
abalone  shells  (procured  in  trade),  certain  fresh-water  shells,  flat  pieces 
of  copper  cut  in  various  shapes,  and  small,  flat  polished  stones. 
Charms  of  various  kinds  were  often  attached  to  necklaces. 

Nose  Ornaments. — Nose  pins  were  used  by  many  women  and  by 
some  men.  They  were  of  three  kinds:  (1)  A  single  large  dentalium 
shell,  or  two  shells  fitting  into  each  other. (2)  A  bird’s  quill  scraped 
thin  and  transparent  and  stuffed  with  down,  which  was  sometimes 
dyed.  (3)  A  rod  of  bone  (some  of  them  nearly  a  finger-length  long) 
ornamented  with  incised  designs,  and  usually  polished. Many  of 
these  nose  pins  had  tufts  of  bright-colored  feathers  glued  into  the  ends, 
the  bone  pins  being  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  The  scalp  of  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  was  the  land  most  used.  No  nose  rings  or 
crescent-shaped  ornaments  were  used  in  the  nose;  and  labrets  were 
also  unknown.  After  the  tribe  began  to  go  to  the  Plains  for  buffalo 
hunting  nose  pins  rapidly  went  out  of  style.  The  Nez  Perce  and  the 
tribes  to  the  south  used  them,  but  none  of  the  tribes  to  the  east. 

^  Ear  Ornaments. — Ear  ornaments  were  much  worn  by  both  sexes. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  pendants  of  fresh-water  shells,  natural  color 
and  painted,  pieces  of  abalone  shell,  and  dentalium  shells.  The  latter 
often  had  tufts  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  scalp  drawn  with'a  strino- 
into  the  wide  ends,  or  glued  there.  Various  kinds  of  beads,  and  smalf 
square,  oblong,  or  triangular  pieces  of  copper,  were  also  used  as  ear 
ornaments.  From  one  to  four  holes  were  bored  in  the  ear  from  the 
lobe  aro^d  the  helix,  and  as  many  pendants  might  be  worn  as  there 
were  holes.  Slender  rods  of  wood  {mEtsEniEtse' sip)  Spiraea‘s  (sn  ) 
were  worn  m  the  ears  by  children.  Pendants  were  attached  to  the  ear 
with  strings.  No  earrings  of  any  kind  were  used. 

Hair  Ornaments.— Some  men  used  long  strips  of  otter  skin  and 
ermine  skin  to  wrap  around  or  to  braid  into  the  cues  of  the  hair. 

mixed,  were  also  tied  to  the  hair 
oi  braided  into  it.  These  were  used  by  both  sexes,  but  chiefly  by 

women.  Pendants  of  twisted  fur  were  attached  to  tiie  hair  by  men 

iibbons  of  long  narrow  pieces  of  skin,  quilled  or 

skin  were  IlTo  embroidered 

n  were  also  used  for  wrapping  round  the  hair  or  binding  it  In 

o  T  fr'  r  of  red  and  bfue  cloth 

Piet.  „7  ribbons  strt 

- gJ^D^^en^idered  on  one  side  with  quill  or  bead  work. 

See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  197. 

See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  198, 


See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  177. 
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They  were  provided  with  strings  for  tying  around  the  braids  of  the 
hair.  Some  had  oblong  flaps  of  skin  about  15  centimeters  in  length, 
covered  with  quill  or  bead  work,  and  fringed  at  the  lower  end.  To  the 
fringe  were  often  attached  beads,  shells,  or  elk’s  teeth.  The  hair 
ribbons  hung  down  on  the  outside  of  the  cues  and  were  fastened 
around  the  hair  with  tie  strings.  Generally  they  were  attached  to 
the  hair  near  the  ears.'^^  It  seems  that  long  ago  some  of  the  young 
men  also  wore  similar  hair  ribbons;  but  they  were  ornamented  some¬ 
what  differently,  and  sometimes  had  feathers  attached  to  them.^^^ 
It  also  appears  that  scalp  locks  and  strings  of  false  hair  were  some¬ 
times  attached  to  the  hair  of  men. 

Arm  Rings. — Bracelets  consisting  of  strings  of  shells  and  native 
beads  were  used  long  ago.  Later  bracelets  were  made  of  glass  beads, 
and  still  later  of  metal  (generally  copper  or  brass)  procm'ed  from  the 
traders.  Strings  of  deer  and  fawn  hoofs  were  worn  on  the  legs  in 
dancing.  Most  of  them  were  worn  around  the  knees  and  ankles  of 
dancers;  but  some  were  used  as  belts  or  armlets,  while  others  were 
held  in  the  hands.  Armlets,  wristlets,  cuffs,  and  garters  of  embroid¬ 
ered  skin  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Combs. — Combs  were  all  of  the  fan-shaped  type,  made  of  syringa 
{Philadelphus  lewisii)  like  those  of  the  Thompson.^^^  According  to 
Spinden,  Nez  Perce  combs  were  also  of  this  type.^^^ 

Tweezers. — Depilation  was  practiced  by  both  sexes.  The  men 
eradicated  their  beards  and  mustaches  and  the  women  narrowed  the 
hair  of  the  eyebrows  and  straightened  the  hair  line  of  the  brow  b}* 
pulling  out  all  irregular  and  straggling  hairs.  A  well-defined  hair 
line  was  admired.  It  seems  that  eradication  of  the  pubic  hair  and 
of  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body  was  not  practiced.  Tweezers  were 
used  for  pulling  out  hair.  They  were  made  of  wood  and  horn,  and 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  kinds  as  those  used  by  the  Thomp¬ 
son.'®®  In  later  days  all  of  them  were  made  of  metal.  None  of  the 
oldest  living  Indians  have  seen  any  tweezers  excepting  those  of  metal. 

Hairdressing. — The  hair  was  dressed  in  a  great  many  different 
ways,  there  being  special  names  for  most  or  uU  the  styles.  At  least 
20  different  styles  were  described  to  me :  _ 

1.  Worn  loose  and  full  length  excepting  in  front,  where  it  was  cut 
in  bangs  across  the  forehead  from  temple  to  temple.  If  the  hair  was 
very  long,  it  was  gathered  behind  and  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

This  was  the  common  style  for  children. 

2.  Gathered  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  tied  m  a  knot  there.  I  his 

was  the  common  style  used  by  lads  at  puberty.  _ 


13'  See  Thompson  specimens,  Peabody  Mus.,  394,  395,  etc 
133  See  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  231. 


i,  fig.  201,  202,  203. 
i3<  b,  p.  221. 


135  a,  fig.  210. 

138  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  209. 
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3.  Gathered  to  the  sides  and  tied  in  a  knot  near  each  ear.  This 
was  the  common  style  of  girls  at  puberty 

4.  Cut  square  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  sometimes  lowmr 
down,  about  on  a  line  with  the  tops  of  the  shoulders.  This  w'as  the 
style  of  widows  and  all  people  in  mourning. 

5.  Gathered  at  the  sides  and  braided  full  length  in  a  single  cue  at 
each  side.  This  was  a  common  style  for  both  men  and  women;  but 
the  women  always  parted  their  hair  in  the  middle,  w'hile  many  men 
parted  theirs  slightly  to  one  side. 

6.  The  same  as  No.  5,  but  the  ends  of  the  cues  were  tied  together 
and  worn  on  the  back.  This  was  a  common  style  for  women,  but 
was  never  used  by  men.  For  women  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  use 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  people  say  that 
long  ago  braids  of  hair  were  tied  together  and  hung  down  on  the  back. 

7.  The  same  as  No.  5,  but  each  cue  braided  for  only  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  its  length,  wFere  it  was  tied,  and  the  ends  allowed 
to  hang  loose.  This  was  a  woman’s  style. 

8.  Gathered  at  the  sides  and  simply  tied  at  each  side  on  a  line  wuth 
the  neck.  This  also  w^as  a  common  style  for  women. 

9.  Part  of  the  side  hair  braided  on  each  side  (the  lower  part  next  to 
the  face  and  ears)  or  rolled  in  wads,  more  and  more  hair  being  caught 
in  the  braid,  until  at  the  back  all  the  hair  was  in  one  braid  or  the 
other.  The  braids  w^ere  then  untied  and  folded  upward  to  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  tied.  Tliis  was  a  woman’s  style  less  common  than 
the  others,  and  used  chiefly  by  young  women. 

10.  Braided  in  two  plaits  on  each  side.  A  man’s  style,  used  by  a  few. 

11.  Gathered  at  the  sides  in  two  cues,  the  same  as  No.  5,  and 
strips  of  otter  skin  interbraided  with  the  hair  or  vTapped  about  it 
A  man’s  style. 


12.  Gathered  together  loosely  at  each  side  (without  braidin-) 
and  tied  rather  close  to  the  head.  This  seems  to  have  been  called 
the  same  name  as  No.  11,  probably  because  of  the  similar  attach- 
rnents  to  the  hair.  Hair  ribbons  of  several  kinds,  beaded  strings 
strips  of  otter  skin  and  ernune  skins,  braids  of  scalp  locks,  scalps 
etc.,  were  attached  to  the  hair.  A  man’s  style.  ^ 

used  by  me'Z 

lA  (a)  Divided  into  three  parte  and  gathered  at  each  side  and  at 
the  back,  where  it  w-as  tied  close  to  the  head 


15.  (a)  The  front  hair  was  done 
each  temple;  and  strings  of  beads 


up  in  two  small  braids,  one  at 
or  shells  were  interwoven  in  the 


*2^  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  208. 
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braids  or  attached  to  them.  Usually  the  rest  of  the  hair  was  loose 
or  merely  tied  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

(b)  Sometimes  the  front  hair  was  di\dded  into  three  parts.  If  the 
person  had  a  cut  forelock  it  hung  down  in  the  middle  above  the  nose 
and  the  small  braids  lay  just  back  of  the  eyes  over  the  temples. 
This  was  a  fairly  common  man’s  style  of  hairdressing. 

16.  (a)  The  side  hair  was  cut  on  a  level  with  the  neck  or  shoulders 
and  tied  at  each  side.  Rarely  was  it  left  loose.  The  back  hair  was 
left  full  length  and  tied  close  to  the  head.  To  it  was  attached  the 
entire  head,  back,  and  tail  of  an  otter.  Sometimes,  instead,  hair 
ribbons  and  beaded  strings  of  various  lands  were  attached  to  the 
back  hair.  Tliis  was  a  common  style  for  men. 

(b)  Instead  of  being  merely  tied,  both  the  side  hair  and  the  back 
hair  were  braided  in  cues,  three  in  all.  Ornaments  were  attached  to 
the  braids.  Tliis  style  of  hairdressing  was  rare. 

17:  Forelocks  were  used  by  many  men.  Usually  the  lock  was 
narrow  and  cut  even  with  the  top  of  the  nose.  Sometimes  it  was 
combed  down  flat  over  the  middle  of  the  brow,  but  more  generally 
it  was  crimped,  so  that  the  end  curled  up.  Occasionally  the  short 
crimping-rod  was  worn  in  the  hair.  Hairdressing  with  forelock  had 
a  special  name.  Rarely  was  the  forelock  braided.  The  rest  of  the 
hair  might  be  done  up  in  any  fashion.  It  seems  that  women  never 
had  forelocks,  at  least  not  like  those  of  the  men. 

18.  The  top  hair  combed  back  from  the  brow,  then  brought  for¬ 
ward  and  tied  in  a  bunch  above  the  brow  or  on  the  top  of  the  head,^^® 
but  not  braided  or  stiffened  with  clay.  The  rest  of  the  hair  was 
fixed  in  different  ways — tied  together  at  the  sides,  made  into  a  braid 
at  each  side,  or  made  into  small  braids  at  the  temples,  the  rest  being 
tied  behind  the  neck  or  left  to  hang  loose.  This  was  a  man’s  style. 

19.  All  the  hair  gathered  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  tied  there, 
with  the  loose  end  upward  and  protruding  or  hanging  forward. 
Occasionally  the  knot  was  pointed,  and  stiffened  with  red  mud  or 
paint.  This  was  a  warrior’s  style. 

20.  Much  the  same  way  as  No.  19,  but  the  hair  rose  in  a  high 

point  above  the  top  of  the  head.  A  bunch  of  dry  tules  tied  together 
was  set  on  end  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  form  a  support  for  the  hair, 
which  was  bound  all  round  it.  The  ends  of  the  tules  protruded 
above  the  hair.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  all  the  lower  hair  next 
to  the  head,  were  well  saturated  with  water A  woman  then  lighted 
the  ends  of  the  tides,  wliich  burned  down  with  the  upright  hair  until 
the  whole  pomt  or  “horn”  became  flat  and  the  fire  went  out  in  the 
wet  hair  next  the  head.  Tliis  style  was  used  by  some  men  when 
dancing  the  scalp  dance.  ^ _ 


158  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  207,  but  without  braiding 
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Sometimes  the  hair  was  painted  red  or  white  by  men,  all  over  or  in 
parts.  Down  was  sometimes  put  in  the  hair.  Almost  all  people  of 
both  sexes  painted  the  partings  of  the  hair  red.  The  red  lines  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bare  skin  exposed  by  the  parting.  Many  people  oiled  their 
hair  regularly  with  pieces  of  hard  fine  tallow  or  with  bear’s  grease. 
A  hair  parter  of  wood  was  used  for  parting  the  hair  evenly.  The 
points  of  combs  were  also  used.  Loose  untied  hair  was  often 
crimped.'"®  Rods  of  an  unidentified  reddish  wood  were  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  wood  was  heated,  and  the  lock  rolled  around  it.  At 
the  present  day  nearly  all  the  men  have  their  hair  close  cut,  like  the 
wliites.  A  few  of  the  old  men  wear  it  long  or  cut  across  the  neck. 
Most  of  the  women  wear  their  hair  in  two  braids  tied  at  the  back  or 
hanging  loose  at  the  sides. 


Perfumes. — Scents  were  much  used  by  both  sexes,  and  especially 
by  young  people.  Sweet  grass  (Hierochla  odorata)  and  other  strong- 
smelhng  grasses  and  leaves  were  used.  Small  rolls  of  these  were  made 
up  and  often  inclosed  in  skin.  They  were  used  as  pads  inclosed  in 
knots  or  folds  of  the  hair,  or  simply  attached  to  it.  Sometimes  tiny 
bags  of  these  scents  were  made  up  for  attachment  to  the  hair  and 
clothing,  or  to  be  placed  in  workbags,  workbaskets,  and  clothes  bags, 
to  perfume  the  contents.  Sometimes  the  bags  were  sewed  on  to 
wearing  apparel  permanently.  The  fragrant  leaves  from  which  the 
scent  was  made  were  often  dried,  then  powdered  fine  and  poured  into 
sacks,  which  were  sewed  up  hke  tiny  cushions.  They  were  used  in 
Pie  same  way  as  the  rolls  and  small  bags  with  strings  attached 
Powdered  scents  were  frequently  rubbed  on  necklaces,  hair  ornaments 
clothes,  the  skin  of  the  body,  and  the  hair.  A  small  skin  bag  about 
by  3  centimeters  in  size,  entirely  covered  on  the  outside  wdth  quill 
provided  with  strings,  was  filled  Mth  scent  and 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  hair  as  an  ornament.  Slender  rolls  of 
sweet  grass  mthout  any  covering  were  often  wrapped  in  the  hair 
Besides  vegetable  scents,  beaver  castor  was  much  useT  Some  people 
a  so  us^  paring  from  the  hard,  strong-smelling  gland  inside  of  horses’ 
legs.  The  parings  were  crushed  fine  and  inclosed  in  sldii  bags 
Pace  and  Body  Painting.— The  face  and  body  were  nainted  in 
varK>us  ways,  but  I  did  not  find  time  to  go  into  this  matter  in  deta“ 
Painting  was  in  solid  masses  and  in  desions  Some  of  iLo  l  if 

sa  d  to  have  had  no  known  significanee.Cng  nr^y  fo  ornfm^r 

whfie  other  des.gns  were  connected  ndth  dreams  and  L  g“n 

wtrmotTrg„"oTh,7"‘’r‘' 

were  mere  fashionfrafdrtci^^iin.tir-  Z 
■.^jg^l^efo^eir  selection.  The  most  common  paint  was  red”lZ 

Many  Shoshoni  and  Bannock  arc  soirl  +  n 
crimped.  ^  ^  worn  their  hair  loose  and 
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yellow  was  also  used  frequently;  also  white,  black,  and  blue.  The 
hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  was  frequently  painted  red,  yellow,  or 
white  with  dry  paint. 

Paints  were  applied  dry,  mixed  with  water,  mixed  with  grease  or 
oil,  and  occasionally  mixed  with  gum.  Pencils  of  hard  fat  dipped  in 
paint  were  used,  as  among  the  Thompson.  Painting  was  also  done 
with  small  .sticks,  brushes,  and  the  finger  tips.  People  helped  each 
other  much  in  painting  each  other’s  faces  and  combing  and  arranging 
each  other’s  hair.  As  among  the  Thompson,  the  jaw  of  a  deer  with 
the  teeth  adhering  was  used  for  scraping  parallel  lines  in  face  paint. 
Stamps  were  also  employed;  or  the  design  was  first  painted  on  the 
palm,  and  then  pressed  against  the  face.  Many  women  painted  their 
eyebrows  red.  A  round  spot  on  each  cheek,  and  sometimes  also 
one  on  the  brow,  was  a  common  pattern  used  by  women. 

A  circle  of  charcoal  or  red  paint 
mixed  Mth  gum  was  made  around 
each  eye  to  aid  the  sight  when  there 
was  a  bright  glare  of  sun  on  snow, 
sand,  or  water.  It  was  also  used 
for  weak  eyes.  Sometimes  a  line 
or  half  circle  above  the  eyes  was 
made  instead  of  a  complete  circle. 

Scars  on  any  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  were  painted  red,  as  among 
the  Thompson  and  other  tribes. 

ScARiFicATioN.-Scarification  was 
practiced  chiefly  by  young  men. figuee  lo.—wrist  tattooing 

Tattooing. — It  seems  that  tattooing  was  common  long  ago,  and 
was  practiced  by  both  sexes.  Most  marks  were  made  on  the  forearms 
and  wrists.  They  consisted  of  both  geometric  and  realistic  figures. 
The  former  were  chiefly  long  horizontal  lines  (generally  from  one  to 
four) ;  short  horizontal  lines  with  spaces  between  them,  or  sometimes 
placed  one  above  the  other;  zigzag  lines,  with  either  sharp  or  rounded 
points;  triangles  of  various  kinds;  and  dots  (usually  from  one  to 
four).  (Fig.  10.)  Sometimes  the  lines  completely  surrounded  the 
wrist,  but  usually  they  were  made  on  the  back  of  the  wrist  only. 
The  realistic  figures  were  chiefly  representations  of  bear,  elk,  deer, 
snakes,  mountains,  arrows,  and  the  hke.  The  legs  were  often  also 
tattooed,  the  principal  figures  being  lines  and  dots.  A  line  was  often 
made  around  or  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  just  above  the  ankles.  A 
dot  was  often  tattooed  on  the  iustep.  Men  sometimes  also  tattooed 
figures  of  animals  on  the  legs.  Tattooing  on  the  body  was  done  only 


M 
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by  men,  and  was  not  common.  Long  lines  were  sometimes  made 
following  the  ribs,  and  small  figures  of  animals  were  also  sometimes 
made  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Face  tattooing  was  fairly  common  among  women  long  ago,  but  was 
rare  among  men.  The  figures  were  all  geometric.  Women  used  short 
single  or  double  lines  extending  downward  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  two  or  three  vertical  lines  on  the  upper  lip  below  the  nostrils, 
a  dot  or  a  small  circle  on  each  cheek,  and  rarely  a  similar  mark  on 
the  brow.  Men  used  a  line  of  dots  along  the  top  of  the  brow.  From 
one  to  five  radiating  or  sometimes  vertical  lines  on  the  chin  formed  a 
fairly  common  tattoo;  but  my  notes  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  this 
mark  was  used  by  men  or  women,  or  by  both.  All  tattoo  marks  had 
names,  but  now  these  are  nearly  all  forgotten.  Although  the  figures 
all  had  names,  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  geometric  designs  had  no 
significance.  It  was  just  fashion  to  make  the  marks  that  way;  and 
they  were  merely  considered  decorative  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
face  paintings  and  other  designs  were  used  for  decoration  only,  and 
followed  certain  customary  forms  or  outlines.  Most  of  the  triangles 
in  tattooing  were  called  "arrow-heads”;  the  vertical  lines  on  the  chin 
were  called  "tail  feathers”;  and  the  radiating  lines  on  the  chin, 
"eagle’s  tad.”  Keafistic  designs  were  often  connected  with  the  per¬ 
son’s  dreams  or  guardian.^^  It  seems  that  most  tattooing  was  done  by 
pricking  with  a  sharp  bone  or  a  sharp  pin  or  needle  of  hard  wood, 
rowdered  charcoal  was  rubbed  into  the  wound.  Some  men  preferred 
cutting  the  skin,  especially  for  making  lines.  Powdered  charcoal 
red  ochre,  and  white  earth  were  rubbed  into  the  wounds  by  men  After 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  began  to  go  to  the  plains  to  hunt  buffalo,  tattooing 
gradually  fell  mto  disuse,  as  it  was  not  fashionable  among  most  tribes 

living  to  the  east  A  few  women  have  continued  the  practice  in  a 
modified  way  until  recently. 

V.  SUBSISTENCE 

inland  tribes,  the  food  of  the  Coeur 

cxs  c::  srr  ^ 


Latin  name 

1-  CuTYiixssia  esculeuta  Teiidl 


Roots 


2.  Lewisia  rediviva  Pursh., 
See  p.  192. 


Coeur  d'AiOne  name 

--  sxa'’ulut^wa  (Thompson  ski' an 
raw,  etxwa  camas)  (camas  in 
the  raw  state),  e'txwa  (camas 
when  cooked). 

--  sp’it’Bm. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 


(Probably  Lomatium  kaus  Wats.  ?  or  {Peu- 
cedanum  cous  Watson). 

Root  of  an  unidentified  plant  said  to  have 
a  yellow  flower  and  a  round  and  rather 
flat  root. 

Root  of  an  unidentified  plant  said  to  have 
a  white  flower  and  a  small  round  root. 

Allium  sp.,  possibly  geyeri _ 

Allium  sp.,  probably  cernuum _ 

Root  of  an  unidentified  plant  said  to  have  a 
tall  white  flower  and  a  small  round  root. 

Probably  Daucus  pusillus _ 

Claytonia  sp _ 

Root  of  an  unidentified  plant  said  to  have  a 
white  flower  and  a  small  flat  root. 

Probably  Fritillaria  pudica _ 

Probably  Sium  lineare _ 

Root  of  an  unidentified  plant  said  to  have  a 
white  flower  and  a  large  long  root,  and 
just  one  leaf  which  grows  on  top  of  the 
water. 

Probably  Cnicus  undulatus  Gray _ 

Root  of  an  unidentified  plant _ 


^pi'wia. 

^tu'xwa. 

sistc. 

qwEli'wile  (Thompson 
kala'ua). 

^st’ii'qom. 

md'smEn. 

sqwa'tEm. 

^a'q’amx'”. 

tc’a'wEx  (Thompson 
Lilium  columbianum. 
md'tsEmEts. 

sqeigEts  (Thompson : 
s'qsqE'^z). 

mare'opa. 

pitcelu'sa. 


kola'wa, 


ted' w ex)  : 


Opuntia 


My  informants  claimed  that  the  roots  of  Balsamorrhiza  sagittata 
and  Balsamorrhiza  hoolcerii  were  not  eaten,  although  one  or  both  of 
these  were  used  by  the  Flathead.  Also  they  said  that  the  roots  of 
Lilium  columbianum  (Hanson)  were  not  eaten,  although  this  root  is 
much  used  as  a  food  by  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  Okanagon,  and 
others.  Lewisia  rediviva  did  not  grow  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country, 
but  was  plentiful  in  Spokan  territory,  where  Coeur  d’Alene  parties 
went  to  dig  it. The  pifceZwsu  grew  only  on  the  borders  of  theNez  Perce 
territory,  and  parties  went  there  to  gather  it.  Some  of  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  species  used  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  may  be  the  same  as  some  of 
those  used  by  the  Nez  Perce. 

Berries 

Latin  name.  Coeur  d’Alene  name 

1.  Amelanchier  sp.  (service  berry  or  JuneK^,^^ 

berry) .  i 

2.  Prunus  demissa  Walpers  (chokecherry 

black  wild  cherry) .  *  . 

3.  PrMRMS  sp.  (red  wild  cherry) - i’Ecile'pa 

4.  Sambucus  sp.  (elderberry) - stsd'qEq  (Thompson:  tse  kuk) 

5.  Cratxgus  sp.  (black  hawberry)_. - sxo'’natc. 

6.  Cratxgus  sp.  (red  hawberry)  -  - - kwdla. 

7  Cornus  pubescens  Nutt,  (red  willow  berry)-  stitetsx”. 

B.  Rubussp.  (raspberry) - - - nxald'tse  (Thompson:  currant 

laa  za,  xLaa  za). 


b,  pp.  203,  204. 
41383^—30— 
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9.  Rubus  sp.  (probably  thimble  berry) 

possibly  salmonberry) .  j 

10.  Rubus  leucodermis  Dough  (blackberry  ov]mitsu'q  (Thompson;  me'.tcuk, 

black  raspberry).  I  me' teak). 

11.  Rubus  sp.  (trailing  or  low  blackberry  {Thompson:  tl'tEl.um. 

bramble) .  J 

12.  sp.  (red  gooseberry) - nt’i'i’Smelps. 

13.  Ribes  sp.  (black  gooseberry) -  ya'rtcEn. 

14.  Ribes  sp.  (wild  currant) _ is^'rtts  (Thompson:  Oregon  grape 

tsa'l.za,  Okanagon  .stsS'res) 

15.  Shepherdia  canadensis  Nutt,  (soapberry  or\sxo'sEm  (Thompson:  sxb'sEm, 

buffaloberry) .  I  sho.' zsm) . 

16.  Fragaria  calif  arnica  C.  and  S.  (straw- Isisa'gom  (Thompson:  service 

berry).  J  berry  .stsa'gum,  .sis’d'gom). 

17.  Vaccinium  membranaceum  (huckleberry  or]  , 

\staco' (stk) . 

whortleberry) .  J 

18.  Vaccinium  sp.  (white  huckleberry) _  {sEn)  paqpaqa'xEn. 

19.  Vaccinium  sp.  (small  blueberry) _  std'qln. 

20.  Berberis  sp.  (Oregon  grape)  _  sqwd'yu  (Thompson:  berry  of 

mountain  ash  .ska'u,  roseberry 
s.kokwd'u) . 

21.  Arctostaphylus  uva-ursi  (bearberry) _ i'ltc  (Thompson  d'ik,  di'sk;  rasp¬ 

berry  .sditsku,  .sei'tck). 

22.  Rosa  sp.  (roseberry) -  tsExwtsEXwsxwoiye' pa  . 

The  berries  of  Prunus  emarginata  were  eaten  only  occasionally. 
Shepherdia  (or  soapberry),  it  is  said,  does  not  grow  in  the  Coenr 
d’Alene  country,  and,  according  to  some,  is  not  found  east  of  the 
Colville  country.  It  was  procured  in  trade.  • 

The  following  berries  were  not  eaten : 


Latin  name 

Sarbus  sambricif alia  E.  and  S.  (mountain  ash 
berry) . 

Lonicera  involucrata _ 

Juniperus,  two  sp.  (juniper  berry). 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus  Mich,  (snowberry), 

A  blackberry  growing  in  the  high  mountains, 
possibly  the  heath  berry.  ’ 


Coeur  d’AlSne  name 
^wa'xe’elp. 

.sa'mpaqsn. 

St’ Ernst’ Emne” {ixEn)  (“dead  peo¬ 
ple’s  berry”  or  “dead  head”). 
tatEplMp  (“black  plant”) 
(Thompson:  sta'ptapt,  black; 
stetepuza  Ribes,  sp.). 


Seeds,  Nuts,  and  other  Vegetal  Foods 


Latin  name 

Nuts  of  the  hazel  tree.  Hazel  did  not  grow  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  country,  and  the  nuts 
were  procured  from  the  Colville  through 
the  Spokan.” 

Nutlets  of  the  yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa).. 

Nutlets  of  the  silver-barked  pine  {Pinus  albi- 
caulis) . 


Coeur  d’Alene  name 

k  e  puxwa  (Thompson;  .qapux). 

stsEtePtes’  (Thompson:  .stsikk). 
\sowi'sttc. 


Seeds  of  Balsamorrhiza,  one  or  two  sp.,  pos-  ] 
sibly  also  seeds  of  Helianthus  sp.  \ml'tcto  (Thompson:  mi'kto). 


‘'Any  kind  of  nut. — N.  Richard. 
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Cambium  layer  of  yellow  pine  {Pinus  ponde- 
rosa) . 

Cambium  layer  of  black  pine  {Pinus  contortay 
or  murrayana). 

Cambium  layer  of  the  poplar  {Populus  sp.) 
was  eaten  occasionally. 

Growing  stalks  of  PulsumoTThizG _ STno^^JcwucEm, 

Growing  stalks  of  Heracleum  lanatum  Mich.l  , 

(cow  parsnip  or  wild  rhubarb).  ^xo'xlp. 

Growing  stalks  of  Peucedanum  sp.  (wild  celery),  pa'qai. 

The  black  tree  moss,  Alectoria  jubata  L.  Much! 

used  long  ago.  ,sd  tc  Etct. 


stsi'xwe  (Thompson:  stse'xwe). 
>stEtsamoxtse'nEm. 


The  Opuntia  (sxu'wendtc)  was  known  to  many  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene, 
but  was  not  eaten.  It  did  not  grow  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country, 
but  in  the  arid  country  to  the  southwest  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
plains  region. 

Tools  and  Methods  of  Harvesting. — The  growing  stalks  of 
Heracleum,  P eucedanum,  and  Balsamorrhiza  were  merely  plucked, 
peeled,  and  eaten  raw.  Seeds  of  Balsamorrhiza  were  heated  with 
hot  stones  and  crushed.  Berries  were  picked  by  hand  into  baskets 
of  several  kinds.  Some  varieties  of  berry,  when  very  ripe,  were 
gathered  by  bending  the  twigs  or  branches  over  the  mouth  of  the 
basket  and  beating  them  with  a  short  stick,  thus  making  the  berries 
fall.  Small  blueberries  were  sometimes  collected  by  combing  them 
into  the  basket. 

Roots  were  dug  with  root  diggers  and  gathered  into  baskets.  When 
most  lands  of  baskets  had  gone  out  of  use,  woven  bags  were  generally 
employed  for  gathering  roots.  Root  diggers  were  of  the  same  sizes 
and  shapes  as  those  in  use  among  the  Thompson  Indians. Some 
were  round,  the  wood  being  used  in  its  natural  form.  Many  others 
were  more  or  less  square  excepting  near  the  point.  The  latter  kind 
had  a  better  grip  in  the  ground.  The  curve  of  the  digging  stick  varied. 
Those  used  in  soft  ground  were  wide  and  curved,  while  those  used  in 
hard  ground  were  rounded  and  almost  straight.  The  points  were 
often  hardened  by  charring.  Root  diggers  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
service  trees  (Amelanchier) ,  haw  trees  {Crataegus),  or  syringa  {Phila- 
delphus  lewisi  Pursh).  The  handles  were  of  elk  antler.  None  were 
of  sheep’s  horn,  and  only  a  few  were  made  of  goat’s  horn.  Wooden 
handles  were  hardly  ever  used.  No  stone  handles  like  those  described 
by  Spinden  for  the  Nez  Perce  were  used.'^'*  Long  ago  root  diggers 
were  occasionally  made,  both  handle  and  blade,  of  a  single  piece  of 
elk  antler. 

For  gathering  the  cambium  and  sap  of  the  black  pine,  sap  scrapers 
were  used.  They  were  made  from  the  shoulder  blades  of  various 


a,  fig.  212. 

h,  p.  200,  PI.  VII,  33. 
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animals,  with  little  alteration. No  double-ended  ones  were  used, 
as  among  Athapascan  tribes  and  the  northern  Shuswap.^^  Sap  scrap¬ 
ers  were  often  drilled  at  the  small  end  for  the  attachment  of  a  carrying 
string.  Scrapers  for  collecting  the  cambium  of  the  yellow  pine  were 
knife-shaped  and  made  from  the  rib  bones  of  various  animals,  as  among 
the  Thompson.  For  stripping  the  bark  from  yellow  pine  trees,  bark 
peelers  of  wood  and  antler  were  used.  In  the  case  of  black  pine  trees, 
after  the  cut  had  been  made,  the  bark  could  generally  be  peeled  by 
hand.  In  this  tree  the  cambium  layer  adheres  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
scrapers  were  pressed  downward  along  the  latter,  removing  the 
cambium  in  narrow  ribbons,  which,  if  not  eaten  at  once,  were  col¬ 
lected,  along  with  as  much  sap  as  possible,  in  large  spoons  or  in  small 
bark  cups  or  baskets.  In  the  yellow  pine  the  process  is  different,  as 
the  bark  is  much  thicker  and  stiffen,  and  the  cambium  layer  adheres 
to  the  bark,  from  which,  after  stripping,  it  is  separated  or  cut  and 
pried  off  with  a  knife-hke  bone  instrument. 

Preservation  of  Vegetal  Foods,  Cooking,  Dishes. — The 
manner  of  preparing  berries  and  roots  for  winter  use  wms  much  the 
same  as  among  the  Thompson. Some  roots  were  strung  on  strings 
and  dried.  Others  w^ere  dried  by  being  spread  out,  and  hung  up  in 
sacks  of  rather  open  weave.  Several  kinds  of  roots  were  cooked  in 
earth  ovens  or  pits,  after  the  manner  of  the  Thompson  and  Nez 
Perce.  The  pits  w-ere  circular,  and  their  width  and  depth  depended 
on  the  land  and  quantity  of  roots  to  be  cooked. 

Mo'smEn  roots  (p.  89,  No.  9)  w^ere  cooked  as  foUow^s.  Hot  rocks 
were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  a  layer  of  mud  or  w^et  clav 
spread  over  the  top.  The  roots  were  put  on  top  of  the  mud  and 
coveied  thickly  with  grass.  The  wiiole  was  then  covered  with  earth 
An  upright  stick  was  left  in  the  middle,  the  low^er  end  being  inserted 
between  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  while  the  upper  end 
protruded  above  the  earth  covering.  This  stick  was  pulled  out  and 
water  poured  down  the  hole  to  the  hot  rocks.  The  hole  w^as’then 
plugged,  and  the  roots  allow^ed  to  steam  until  cooked. 

Black  moss  {Aledoria),  camas,  onions,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
roots  were  cooked  in  the  same  kind  of  pit,  but  without  steaming 
Hot  stones  were  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  then  a  layer  of  grass' 
the  roots  grass  again,  a  layer  of  bark,  and  over  all,  earth  4  fire 
was  built  on  top  and  kept  going  sometimes  for  two  days  Some 
roots-such  as  Claytoma,  la'y’amx-,  and  Frimaria-^yeve  siniplv 
boded.  Camas  and  ma  roots  (p.  89,  No.  3)  were  sometimes  simnlv 

into^ake''.  '""v  after  cooking,  were  crushed  and  nmde 

mto  cakes,  which  were  dried.  Pi'yna  was  kneaded  into  flat  cakes 


See  Kamloops,  h,  p.  411,  fig.  339. 

«  PP tSr!'  CMlcotin, 
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e,  fig.  275. 


a,  pp.  236,  237;  b,  pp.  201,  202. 
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about  an  inch  thick  and  of  two  sizes — a  large  size,  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
length;  and  a  small  one,  of  about  the  size  of  the  hand.  Camas  was 
mashed  and  kneaded  into  cakes  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  large. 
Alectoria,  and  sometimes  also  camas,  was  cooked  in  pits  until  it  became 
a  paste,  which,  when  cooled,  was  cut  into  bricks  or  cakes  of  various 
sizes.  As  among  the  Thompson,  bone  knives  were  used  for  cutting 
these  cakes.  Long  ago  Alectoria  was  generally  cooked  by  itself; 
but  in  later  times  it  became  the  custom  almost  invariably  to  cook  and 
cake  it  with  wild  onions.  As  stated  already,  pi'wia  roots  were  first 
cleaned  in  bags,  being  beaten  with  sticks  or  struck  against  a  flat  rock 
(p.  49).  Large  cakes  of  camas,  etc.,  were  dried  on  frames  made  of 
slats  or  spht  pieces  of  wood,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Thompson 
for  drying  cakes  of  berries  on.^^®  The  slats  were  woven  together  with 
hark,  or  occasionally  with  thongs,  or  other  kinds  of  string.  Hazelnuts 
and  nutlets  of  the  yellow  pine  were  usually  eaten  raw.  Nutlets  of 
Pinus  albicaulis  were  cooked  in  hot  ashes.  Soups  or  thick  gruels 
were  made  by  boding  root  cakes  or  dried  roots,  either  of  a  single 
kind  or  of  two  or  more  kinds  together.  Service  berries  were  generaUy 
spread  on  mats  (often  tent  mats  were  used  for  the  purpose)  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  AVhen  cured,  they  were  stored  in  bags.  Often  the  fresh 
berries  were  mashed  in  baskets  with  wooden  pestles  like  those  of  the 
Thompson,^®®  and  made  into  cakes,  which  were  dried  on  layers  of 
grass  spread  on  frames  elevated  on  scaffolds  of  poles.  Fresh  berries  of 
Crataegus  were  boded  in  baskets  and  spread  on  thick  layers  of  grass. 
A  thin  layer  of  berries  was  spread  first,  and  then  juice  poured  over  it. 
"When  partiady  dry,  the  process  was  continued  until  the  desired 
thickness  of  cake  was  obtained  or  the  contents  of  the  basket  used  up. 
Sometimes  Crataegus  and  chokecherries  were  mashed  with  pestles  in 
mortars  or  on  large  flat  stones,  made  into  cakes,  and  dried,  in  the  same 
manner  as  service  berries.  Often  stone  pestles  and  stone  mauls  were 
used  instead  of  wooden  ones,  because  of  the  large  hard  stones  in  these 
berries.  It  seems  a  number  of  forms  were  used.’®^  Hand  hammers 
were  also  used.  Berry  cakes  and  berries  were  also  spread  on  smad 
mats  woven  of  the  large  leaves  of  a  plant  called  Ic  wa  sic  wes,  which 
grows  near  lakes.  Chokecherries,  huckleberries,  bearberries,  and 
sometimes  raspberries  and  currants,  were  simply  dried  without  other 
treatment.  Service  berries  and  huckleberries  were  sometimes  boded, 
and  then  eaten;  or,  like  fresh  raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
chokecherries,  they  were  sometimes  mashed  and  eaten  without  boding. 
Ad  kinds  of  berries  were  also  eaten  fresh  as  gathered.  At  the  present 
day  sugar  is  added  to  some  of  them,  especially  to  fresh  mashed  berries. 
Thick  soups  were  made  of  dried  berries  and  roots  boded  together. 

a,  fig.  215. 

150  Lillooet,  fc,  fig.  64a. 

Compare  Blackfoot,  c,  fig.  1* 
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Preservation  op  Animal  Foods,  Cooking.  Meat  and  fish,  when 
fresh,  were  roasted  on  spits  or  sticks  in  front  of  the  fire.  If  the  meat 
was  fat,  bark  dishes  were  placed  underneath  to  catch  the  drippings. 
Fresh  meat  and  fish  were  also  often  boiled,  and  the  brew  drunk. 
After  the  meat  had  been  removed,  roots  might  be  put  in  the  brew 
and  boiled,  making  a  soup.  Dried  meat  and  fish  were  generally 
boiled,  but  sometimes  were  roasted  before  the  fire,  or  eaten  raw. 
Aleat  intended  for  winter  use  or  to  be  carried  a  long  way  was  invari¬ 
ably  dried  either  by  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  or  both,  assisted  by  wind 
and  smoke.  If  to  be  dried  quickly,  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  which 
were  spread  on  a  low  framework  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  large 
sweat  house.  A  fire  was  built  underneath,  and  the  meat  turned  as 
required.  If  there  was  no  particular  hurry,  strips  of  meat  were 
spread  on  a  large  scaffold  of  poles  about  2  meters  above  the  ground 
like  those  used  by  the  Thompson  and  other  tribes, and  there  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind.  If  rain  threatened,  the  meat  was  covered 
over  with  mats.  At  most  times,  and  particularly  in  cloudy  weather, 
fires  were  built  underneath.  If  flies  were  troublesome,  the  fires  were 
made  smoky.  Dried  meat  was  frequently  made  into  pemmican  by 
being  pounded  with  pestles,  mauls,  and  stone  hammers  in  mortars,  on 
flat  stones,  and  on  rawhides — usually  on  a  fiat  stone  with  a  maul.  A 
large  mat  or  skin  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  fiat  stone  placed 
in  the  middle.  The  jerked  meat  was  stored  in  sacks,  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  eaten  without  further  preparation.  Sometimes  it  was  made 
into  proper  pemmican  by  mixing  it  with  hot  grease  (fat  or  marrow) 
and  kneading  it  into  balls  or  cakes.  Bones  were  crushed  on  fiat 


stones  with  hand  hammers  and  mauls  in  order  to  extract  the  marrow. 
Sacks  containing  pemmican  were  often  sealed  if  intended  to  be  kept 
for  a  long  time.  Tree  gum  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 
No  berries  were  used  in  pemmican,  as  they  were  thought  to  make 
the  meat  too  sweet.  Nearly  all  the  bags  used  for  storing  and  carrying 
meat  and  fat  were  made  of  rawhide.  Ordinary  dried  meat  was 
sometimes  wrapped  in  mats.  Fat  and  marrow  were  often  stored  in 
bark  vessels.  Long  ago  meat  was  occasionally  cooked  in  pits  or 
ovens  like  those  used  for  cooking  roots.  Hunting  parties  of  men 
having  no  baskets  or  kettles  roasted  meat  almost  entirely  on  spits 
Occasionally  they  boiled  meat  in  kettles  made  of  paunches  or  of  skins 
which  they  did  not  intend  to  eawe.  Blood  soup  was  often  made 
especially  by  huntem.  The  principal  meats  cured  were  those  of  deer’ 

elk,  and  buffalo.  Horse  flesh  was  not  much  used  and  dog  flesh  was 
never  eaten.  ^ 


wind  ^  H  tb  ’  1 , ''''  to  dry  in  the  sun  and 
wind.  It  the  weather  were  cloudy  or  rainy,  the  drying  process  was 

hastened_b^fire  and  smoke.  Cooked  salmon  flesh  was  sometimes 

See  Blackfoot,  c,  fig.  2.  ^ - 
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pounded  up,  salmon  oil  was  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  kneaded. 
This  land  of  pemmican  was  stored  in  salmon-skin  bags,  which  were 
sealed  with  gum  or  glue.  Salmon  oil  was  put  up  in  small  salmon- 
skin  bags  or  bottles,  which  were  sealed  in  the  same  way. 

Seasons. — The  Coeur  d’Alene  recognize  five  seasons — spring 
(se'tqaps),  summer  {yalstk),  early  fall  or  autumn  (stsaq),  late  fall 
(stc’e'Ed),  winter 

Months  and  seasonal  employments. — The  moons  are  called  by  names 
up  to  10,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  called  by  the  seasonal  name  of 
“fall.”  The  moons  are  also  called  by  numbers,  the  first  month 
beginning,  it  seems,  in  the  late  fall  (October  or  November).  Proba¬ 
bly  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  did  not  agree  on  what  constituted 
the  beginning  of  the  year  or  the  first  month.  I  obtained  the  following 
ancient  names  of  months,  with  their  characteristics;  and  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  people  in  each. 

1.  stc’e'sd  (“real  late  fall  month”).  Begins  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  according  to  the  moon;  approximately  November  month. 
Warm  weather  is  finished.  People  go  hunting  and  also  fix  their 
houses  or  camps  for  the  winter. 

2.  sme'qun  (“snow  month”).  Most  snow  falls  in  this  month. 
Most  people  are  away  on  lengthy  hunting  and  trapping  trips. 

3.  sqwa'sus,  may  mean  “scorched”  or  “contracted,”  because  the 
cold  seems  to  scorch  people.  It  is  always  cold  this  month.  Most 
people  remain  at  home  in  their  lodges. 

4.  f  eqwe' panEX  (February  and  March — meaning  uncertain).  There 
is  generally  a  good  deal  of  cold  this  month  also,  and  most  people 
remain  at  home. 

5.  stcEnd'’rEmEn,  named  from  a  yellow  flower  (probably  Ranunculus 
sp.)  which  blooms  at  this  time  of  year.  Some  people  trap  fish  for 
the  first  time. 

6.  se'tqaps  (“spring  month”).  Many  warm  winds  blow  m  this 
month,  and  all  the  people  begin  to  gather  food. 

7.  sloq'wa'iyol  (“bark  loose  [on  trees]  ”)  or  .skwaxkwaxheTkwa  (?) 
(name  of  a  flower  which  grows  in  the  water  at  this  season).  About 
May.  Some  kinds  of  roots  are  dug. 

8  yaltslc  (“ summer  month”).  People  dig  camas. 

9.  SEla'mp  (meaning  uncertain).  Berries  ripen.  People  are 

chiefly  engaged  in  berrying  and  fishing. 

10  stsa'’aq^  (“early  fall  month”).  It  really  means  red  or 
“adow  ”  and  is  so  named  because  vegetation  dries  up  and  changes 
coL,  putting  on  red  and  other  bright  hues.  People_  fish  for  salmon. 
The  last  of  the  camas  and  berry  crops  are  gathered  m  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  salmon  turn  red  and  are  poor.  Horses  are  very 
fat,  and  the  buffalo  hunters  start  for  the  plains. 
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The  rest  of  the  year  is  called  by  the  seasonal  name  of  ‘Tate  fall.’ 
Most  people  were  away  traveling  and  hunting  on  lengthy  trips, 
getting  meat  and  sldns. 

Game  and  Hunting. — The  animals  hunted  for  meat  and  slans 
were  chiefly  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo.  Of  less  importance  were  moose, 
goat,  sheep,  antelope,  bear,  beaver.  Marmot,  ground  squirrel,  otter, 
muslcrat,  coyote,  wolf,  fox,  and  other  small  game  were  hunted  and 
snared  chiefly  for  their  pelts.  Birds  (such  as  grouse,  ducks,  geese) 
were  sought  for  food;  and  eagles,  hawks,  and  woodpeckers  for  their 
feathers.  In  olden  times  elk  were  very  abundant.  Moose  always 
inhabited  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country,  but  were  nowhere  very  plentiful. 
Goats  were  fairly  numerous.  Sheep  did  not  occur,  but  parties 
hunting  beyond  the  tribal  boundaries  in  the  country  of  the  Flathead 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  Nez  Perce  got  a  few.  They  were  also 
obtained  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  some  parts  of  the  buffalo 
country  farther  east.  Caribou  were  sometimes  seen  and  killed  by 
parties  who  occasionally  hunted  beyond  theii’  tribal  boundaries  to  the 
north.  There  were  none  of  these  animals  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
territory.  Antelopes  were  very  abundant  until  about  1820  in  the 
Spokan  country,  especially  on  Spokane  Prairie;  but  they  inhabited 
only  a  small  fringe  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country  on  the  west,  espe¬ 
cially  around  Hangmans  Creek,  which  was  their  eastern  limit.  The 
last  of  them  were  killed  off  in  this  section  about  1820;  but  they 
continued  plentiful  farther  west,  in  the  countries  of  the  Spokan  and 
Columbia,  until  much  later.  At  one  time  buffalo  were  plentiful  in 
the  Flathead  country  west  of  the  Rockies,  right  up  to  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Bitterroot  Range,  and  many  buffalo  skulls  could  be  seen 
there.  Only  two  buffaloes  were  ever  known  to  be  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  country.  These  were  killed  by  Indians  oh  a  hill  near  Tekoa 
(eastern  Washington)  about  1815.  Buffalo  were  sometimes  hunted 
before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  small  parties  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead,  or  led  by  men 
related  to  these  tribes.  They  hunted  in  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and 
Flathead  country  with  their  friends,  and  were  generally  absent  about 
nine  months. 

According  to  tradition,  deer  did  not  inhabit  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
country  at  one  time  long  ago,  and  many  people  did  not  know  much 
about  them.  The  first  deer  seen  was  swimmuig  a  lake.  A  man 
chased  it  in  a  canoe,  and  shot  it  with  an  arrow  as  it  landed.  Many 
people  came  to  see  and  examine  the  strange  animal,  and  they  wondered 
at  Its  small  fine  nose  and  its  slender,  neat  legs.  They  thought  the 
animal  was  very  pretty,  but  did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  sent  for 

e  oldest  person  in  the  tribe.  This  was  a  very  aged  woman,  who  was 
completely  blind  and  able  to  walk  only  by  the  aid  of  canes  They 
asked  her  the  name  of  the  animal.  She  felt  it  over  with  her  hands 
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After  feeling  its  nose  and  legs,  she  said,  "This  is  ts’ eo'Iex'^,'^  and  is 
■^^ry  good  to  eat.”  This  name  was  therefore  applied  to  deer  at  first. 
After  a  time  deer  became  very  plentiful  and  the  common  name 
ts'l’i  was  applied  to  them. 

Bear,  beaver,  and  many  other  animals  have  always  been  fairly 
abundant.  At  a  time,  before  1800,  when  the  Coeur  d’AlMe  were 
well  supplied  with  horses,  and  the  Blackfeet  were  often  attacldng  the 
Flathead,  the  latter  extended  invitations  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and 
other  western  tribes,  and  welcomed  them  to  hunt  buffalo  in  their 
territory.  Then  well-equipped  and  well-mounted  parties  of  Coeur 
d’Alene  went  hunting  on  the  plains,  where  they  joined  forces  with  the 
Flathead  and  western  tribes.  Greater  numbers  went  annually,  until 
at  last  nearly  the  entire  tribe  took  part  in  these  excursions.  Women 
and  children  went  along  with  their  husbands  and  other  relatives. 
Only  the  oldest  people  and  a  few  others  remained  at  home.  The  par¬ 
ties  left  in  August,  after  the  harvesting  of  the  principal  root  and  berry 
crops,  and  after  the  salmon  had  been  put  up.  Most  of  them  went  by 
a  short  trail  over  the  Bitterroots,  by  Old  Mission,  returning  in  April 
by  Kalispel  Kiver  where  the  snow  goes  off  early  in  the  spring,  and  grass 
for  horses  is  abundant.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  that  they  began 
going  to  the  plains  buffalo  hunting  some  time  before  the  Nez  Perce 
and  that  long  ago  the  Nez  Perce  hardly  ever  went  east  of  even  the 
Bitterroot  Range,  although  buffalo  were  close  to  the  range  on  the  east 
side.  Flathead  and  Shoshoni  bands  hunted  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Nez  Perce. 

Weapons  of  the  Chase — Bows. — Nearly  all  bows  were  sinew 
backed,  and  only  a  few  simple  bows  were  used.  Most  bows  were 
made  of  a  wood  called  atse'tcEualxw^  ("bowwood”).  This  has  not 
been  identified,  but  is  said  to  be  a  reddish  wood,  similar  to  juniper, 
which  grows  along  creeks  in  the  mountains.  It  is  not  cedar.  The 
Thompson  Indians  call  yew  {Taxus')  "bowwood.  Juniper  was 
I’arely  used.  A  good  many  bows  were  made  of  mountain  ram  s-hoin 
m  a  single  piece. Only  the  largest  horns  were  used  for  making 
bows.  They  were  split  lengthwise  and  a  central  piece  taken  out 
the  full  length.  The  horn  was  made  pliable  by  boiling  it  or  heating 
it  over  the  fire.  Usually  the  outside  of  the  horn  formed  the  inside 
of  the  bow.  Most  of  the  sinew  used  on  bows  was  from  the  legs  of 
deer.  The  sinews  were  cut  off  as  long  as  possible  and  dried.  When 
to  be  used  they  were  thoroughly  crushed  with  stone  hammers  and 
mauls  until  they  were  quite  pliable  and  torn  into  shreds.  They  were 
then  glued  the  entire  length  of  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a  glue  made 
from  salmon  skins.  After  the  first  layer  of  sinew  was  glued  on,  the 
bow  was  wound  with  jya'tclen  bark  (probably  bird-cherry  {Prunus 
emarginata];  compare  Thompson  paUa'n)  and  hung  up  to  dry  and 

‘Atse'tcEU  the  heartwood  of  fir. — G.  R. 


A  Kalispel  term. 
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set.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  taken  down  and  another  layer  glued  on. 
It  was  thus  treated  until  the  sinew  backing  was  considered  sufficient 
from  about  5  to  10  millimeters  in  thickness.  From  20  to  30  leg 
sinews  of  deer  were  required  for  the  best  bows.  Each  layer  of  sinew 
as  put  on  was  cut  partly  through  with  a  knife.  The  cuts  were  made 
about  5  centimeters  apart  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
bow  stave.  Care  was  taken  not  to  make  the  cuts  in  one  layer  at  the 
same  place  as  those  made  in  the  preceding  layers.  When  dry,  the 
bow  was  painted  all  over,  most  frequently  with  red  ochre.  If  more 
than  one  color  was  used  the  colors  were  arranged  in  masses.  Very 
few  designs,  either  geometric  or  realistic,  were  apphed.  The  middle 
of  the  bow,  or  hand  grip,  was  generally  wrapped  with  pa'tden  bark,^®^ 
otter  skin,  or  other  hide.  Occasionally  the  hand  grip  and  some  other 
parts  of  bows  were  ornamented  with  quillwork.  No  snake  skin  was 
used  as  coverings  for  bows,  as  among  many  tribes,  as  there  were  no 
large  snakes  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country.  Many  sinew-backed 
bows  were  wrapped  all  over  with  strips  of  pa'tclEn  bark  to  prevent 
their  getting  wet,  as  much  rain  or  wet  relaxed  or  loosened  the  sinew 
backing. 

Bowstrings  were  twisted  from  the  shredded  sinews  of  deer’s  legs 
(back  sinews  of  animals  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  making 
sewing-thread  ^“).  Great  care  was  taken  in  stretching  the  bow¬ 
string;  for,  if  this  were  not  done  properly,  the  string  was  of  little 
value.  The  common  method  of  stretching  was  by  tying  it  between 
two  trees  or  stakes  and  attaching  to  it  weights  of  stone.  Bowstrings 
were  not  glued,  waterproofed,  or  painted. 

To  make  some  of  the  best  bows  took  nearly  two  weeks.  This 
included  the  work  on  the  wood  or  horn,  the  work  on  the  bowstring, 
and  a  little  ornamentation. 


Boys’  bows  were  simply  of  wood,  or  rarely  of  a  slip  of  ram’s-horn 
They  were  not  so  powerful  as  those  of  the  men.  Only  a  few  of  the 
wooden  ones  had  a  little  sinew  backing.  The  horn  ones  generallv 
had  no  baclong.  Men’s  horn  bows  always  had  sinew  backing,  like 
the  wooden  ones,  but  not  as  much.  Most  boys’  bows  were  neatly 
wrapped  with  strips  of  pa'tden  bark  arranged  very  closely,i®^  and 
glued  with  tamarack  {Lariz  occidentalis)  gum.  Coeur  d’Alene  wooden 
bows  were  all  of  the  flat,  wide  kind,'”  the  width  averaging  that  of  a 
man  s  hand  spread  flat  (without  the  thumb),  or  about  10  centimeters 
They  were  about  a  meter  long,  or  a  little  more.  Horn  bows  were 
narrower  and  shorter,  averaging  less  than  one  meter.  A  few  bows 
especially  those  used  by  boys,  were  about  70  centimeters  lono-  No 
bow  points  were  used.  Bows  were  held  nearly  horizontal  when  in 
a^on,  and  the  release  seems  to  have  been  primary. 


See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  216;  Shuswap, 
e,  fig.  236. 

Thompson,  a,  figs.  217,  219. 


See  p.  19. 

Thompson,  a,  figs.  217,  219. 
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A  very  few  iri'en  used  double-curved  bows  procured  from  the  Spokan, 
but  they  were  not  preferred.  Wrist  guards  were  seldom  used,  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  double-curved  bow.  In  shooting  the  flat  bow  they 
were  not  required.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  that  the  Flathead, 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Kalispel  used  the  double-curved  bow  entirely. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Spokan  also  used  this  type  of  bow. 
A  few  Spokan,  perhaps  1  in  every  10,  used  a  different  kind  of  bow, 
which  was  also  employed  to  some  extent  by  tribes  west  and  north  of 
them.  This  bow  was  of  ordinary  length,  thick  and  rounded  in  the 
middle,  and  small,  narrow,  and  rather  flat  at  the  ends.  All  the 
Flathead  tribes  covered  the  backs  of  their  bows  with  sinew  and 
snake  sldn. 

Two  shapes  of  bows  were  used  by  the  Nez  Perce  long  ago — one 
kind  was  flat  like  that  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  but  only  about  half  the 
width  (2  finger  widths);  the  other  was  thick  in  the  middle  and  small 
and  thin  at  the  ends,  like  that  used  by  some  Spokan.  All  the  best 
bows  of  the  Nez  Perce  were  also  sinew-backed  and  covered  with 


snake  skin.  After  they  had  begun  going  to  the  plains  many  of  the 
Nez  Perce  adopted  the  double-curve  bow.  The  tribes  on  the  plains 
immediately  east  of  the  Flathead  used  double-curved  bows  altogether. 

Arrows. — Arrows  were  rather  long  and  slender,  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  longest  of  those  used  by  the  Thompson,  which  were 
nearly  1  meter  long.  Service  wood  (Amelanchier)  was  the  principal 
wood  employed  in  making  them.  Wood  of  a  white-flowered  tree 
like  dogwood  (probably  a  species  of  dogwood)  was  used  occasionally. 
Another  wood  used  more  frequently  than  the  latter  was  mitsemitse' elp 
{Spiraea  sp.?  Compare  Thompson  mEtmEtstrelp,  Spiraea  discolor 
Punk.),  the  largest  sticks  of  which  were  split.  Rosewood  was  not 
used,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Syringa  was  used,  either.  Arrow  shafts 
were  straightened  by  the  hand  or  the  teeth,  after  being  slightly 
heated.  They  were  also  straightened  and  smoothed  with  arrow 
smoothers  of  stone.^®*  Men’s  arrows  were  usually  feathered  with 
three  tail  feathers  of  a  hawk,  put  on  flat.  Boys  generally  used  tail 
feathers  of  grouse,  three  or  two,  attached  either  flat  or  twisted. 
Sometimes  they  used  a  single  feather  twisted  around  spirally.  All 
feathers  were  attached  with  fine  sinew.  Long  ago  many  arrow 
shafts  were  ornamented  with  notches  and  incised  designs.  Rows  of 
short  or  long  notches  were  made,  also  incised  lines  parallel  to  the 
shaft,  incised  spirals  or  zigzags.  It  seems  that  these  lines  and  notches 
were  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  for  facilitating  the  bleeding  of 
wounded  game.  Many  different  styles  of  painting  arrows  were  m 
vogue,  and  many  colors  of  paint  were  used.  The  two  most  common 
styles  were  a  red  band  about  5  cm.  wide  around  the  nock,  and  a 

figs.  57,  58;  Nez  Perc4,  h,  pi.  7,  Nos.  32,  34. 


158  See  p.  42;  Lytton,  g, 
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similar  band  immediately  below  the  feathering;  and  the  feathered 
part  of  the  shaft  painted  red. 

Arrowheads  varied  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  most  of  them  were  quite 
small.  Almost  all  the  shapes  figured  by  Spinden  for  the  Nez  Perce 
were  in  use.  Heads  were  placed  on  the  shaft  parallel  with  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  nock,  according  as  they  were  intended  for  use  against 
game  or  people.  Arrows  with  detachable  foreshafts  were  used, 
especially  in  war.  Small  game  was  hunted  with  headless  arrows 
with  sharp  points.  Birds,  especially  the  smaller  kinds,  were  shot 
with  a  three-pointed  arrow,  like  those  used  by  the  Thompson. 

A  blunt-headed  azTow,  something  like  those  of  the  Shuswap  and 
Chilcotin,!®^  was  used  only  in  some  boys’  games.  For  shooting  fish 
a  plain  arrow  with  sharp  point  was  used.  Some  of  these  were  shorter 
than  ordinary  arrows  and  unfeathered.  No  crosspieces  were  used 
on  the  ends,  as  among  the  Thompson,'®^  for  shooting  at  the  heads  of 
fish.  No  arrows  with  harpoon  or  detachable  points  were  ever 
employed,  as  far  as  remembered.  Wooden  arrows,  with  the  points 
of  the  shafts  barbed  or  notched,  were  in  use,  as  among  the  Thomp 


son. 


A  special  arrow  was  much  used  for  hunting  ducks  and  water- 
fowl  on  lakes.  It  was  made  of  cedar  wood  and  tipped  with  a  splinter 
roin  an  elk’s  leg,  about  12  cm.  long,  securely  set  in  the  shaft  with 
phch.  It  was  winged  with  goose-tail  feathers  attached  with  wran- 
pmgs  of  pa'tclen  bark.  When  shot,  it  bqbbed  up,  floating  in  the 
water  perpendicularly,  and  was  easily  seen  and  recovered  Most 
o  the  stone  for  arrowheads  was  obtained  near  tcatlcolet  and  certain 
other  places  m  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country.  Some,  however,  was 
obtamed  from  mountain  s  to  the  southwest,  near  the  confines  of  the 
Nez  Perce  In  later  days  iron  was  often  used  for  making  arrowheads 

te7usL  bone  points 

I  did  not  learn  whether  any  beaver  spears  were  used  long  ago 
(Jinwra.-Quivers  were  made  of  entire  skins  of  „tf  u  a 
cougar,  coyote,  wolf,  deer,  and  occasionally  other  anilais  ThetS 

xroirherid  fatsr—  d  -- "" " 

No  double  or  livid^iy^L:  t^-  ^  ^  ^ 

f>,  PI.  7,  Nos.  3-22^  ^ - - - - - 

m  b;  Field  Mus.  111735. 

162  pSi'^  Peabody  Mus.  441. 

Chilcotm,  e,  fig.  276  d. 

“Field  Mae.  111732;  Peabody  Mus.  440. 
body  Mr‘’442':’  276  Field  Mus.  111730;  Pea- 

276  e;  Fieid  Mus.  111729. 

See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  225. 
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tribes,  were  used  long  ago.  In  later  days  some  of  these  were  found, 
but  they  may  have  been  procured  in  trade  from  the  Crow,  who  made 
very  fine  quivers  of  cougar  and  otter  skin  with  two  compartments, 
one  for  the  bow  and  the  other  for  arrows.  Many  Coeur  d’Alene 
quivers  had  a  pocket  or  narrow  compartment  for  holding  the  fire 
drill,  as  among  the  Thompson. 

Guns.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  were  one  of  the  last  tribes  to  obtain 
firearms.  They  were  practically  without  guns  until  after  the  traders 
came  to  their  country,  and  were  not  well  supplied  until  about  1830. 
Even  as  late  as  1850  to  1860  most  of  them,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
had  only  bows  and  arrows.  They  claim  that  all  the  surrounding 
tribes  were  using  guns  before  they  did.  The  first  guns  came  from 
the  north  and  east;  the  Flathead,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Kalispel,  Colville, 
and  Okanagon  obtained  their  first  guns  at  about  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  the  Flathead  had  guns  before  any  of  the  other  Salishan 
tribes;  but  the  Blackfoot  and  other  tribes  north  and  east  had  guns 
before  the  Flathead.  Of  all  the  tribes  known  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene, 
the  Chippewa  had  the  first  guns,  and  this  at  a  date  long  before  the 
Blackfoot  or  any  western  tribes.  After  the  introduction  of  guns, 
shot  pouches,  cap  holders,  and  powderhorns  came  into  vogue.  The 
last  named  were  always  made  of  buffalo  horn.  No  wooden  ones  were 
made  or  used. 

Methods  of  Hunting  and  Trapping. — Deer  were  run  to  bay  or 
to  water  with  dogs  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Thompson. 
As  deer,  when  closely  pursued,  run  to  regular  crossing  places  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  men  waited  on  shore  at  these  places  in  ambush  or  on  the 
water  in  canoes.  Crossing  places  were  also  watched  by  men  in  canoes 
in  the  seasons  of  rutting  and  migrating,  even  when  the  deer  were  not 
driven.  ^^Tien  a  deer  took  to  the  water,  it  was  chased  and  shot  with 
arrows,  or  overtaken  and  speared.  Some  men  preferred  to  use  a 
moderately  long  stick  with  a  crooked  end,  or  with  a  hook  at  the  end, 
by  which  they  caught  the  bucks  by  the  antlers  and  other  deer  by 
the  neck,  and  pulled  their  heads  under  water.  When  people  who 
were  fishing  and  unprovided  with  weapons  unexpectedly  sighted  a 
deer  swimming,  they  gave  chase,  and  clubbed  it  on  the  head,  or 
caught  it  by  the  antlers  and  thrust  its  head  under  water  until  it 
was  drowned.  Elk,  moose,  and  bear  when  caught  swimming  were 
despatched  in  the  same  way  as  deer. 

Moonlight  hunting  was  engaged  in  during  warm  weather  in  the 
same  way  as  among  the  Thompson.  Men  sat  behind  small  screens 
of  brush  near  salt  licks,  and  behind  screens  or  in  trees  near  springs 
and  watering  places,  where  thirsty  animals  came  at  night  to  drink  and 
eat  water  grass.  The  methods  of  still  hunting,  hunting  in  company, 
and  driving,  in  vogue  among  the  Thompson,’®®  were  in  common  use. 
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A  method  of  driving  practiced  by  large  parties  in  suitable  parts  of 
the  country  in  the  early  spring  was  as  follows.  The  first  night^  in 
camp,  before  hunting,  each  person  in  the  party  gave  the  hunting 
chief  a  piece  of  buffalo  or  other  animal’s'  sldn  with  the  hair  on. 
These  pieces  were  about  15  cm.  square.  The  party  busied  them¬ 
selves  making  sticks  with  sharp  points,  one  for  each  piece  of  skin. 
In  the  morning  the  chief  directed  the  men  where  to  go  (say,  to  a  place 
about  5  miles  to  leeward  of  where  he  was  to  go  himself).  On  reaching 
the  place,  they  spread  out  in  a  line  about  100  meters  apart  and  facing 
the  wind.  At  a  given  signal  they  advanced  slowly  in  line,  shouting 
from  time  to  time  or  barking  like  dogs.  Meanwhile  the  chief,  who 
had  to  go  a  shorter  distance,  scorched  the  pieces  of  skin  in  the  fire, 
and  put  them  together  in  a  sack.  He  carried  these  pieces  of  skin 
and  the  sticks  to  a  selected  place  not  far  from  camp,  about  5  miles  to 
windward  of  where  the  hunters  had  started.  Here  he  set  out  the 
sticks  with  a  piece  of  scorched  skin  on  the  end  of  each  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  line  of  hunters.  He  now  went  to  some  eminence  near 
the  line  of  sticks  and  toward  the  hunters  to  watch  for  the  deer. 
As  the  drivers  approached,  the  startled^  deer  ran  toward  the  line 
of  sticks;  but  when  they  get  near  enough  to  smell  the  scorched  skins, 
they  hurried  back  again,  and  bunched  together  beyond  the  scent  of 
the  skins.  When  the  drivers  arrived  below  the  chief,  but  still  out  of 
sight  of  the  deer,  the  chief  called  to  the  nearest  to  stop  advancing, 
as  the  deer  were  now  stationary  and  close  by.  The  signal  was 
passed  along  the  line ;  and  each  man  lay  down,  concealing  himself  as 
well  as  possible.  The  chief  now  descended,  and,  advancing  directly 
down  wind  from  the  sticks,  ran  toward  the  deer,  shouting  and  throw¬ 
ing  up  his  hands.  The  deer  scattered  and  ran  toward  the  line  of 
hunters,  who  now  shot  them  as  they  advanced  or  passed.  According 
to  circumstances,  when  the  final  signal  was  given,  the  hunters  some- 
tunes  came  closer  to  each  other  and  nearer  the  deer,  before  concealing 
themselves,  and  sometimes  they  formed  a  semicircle  around  the  deer. 
Whatever  deer  were  killed  were  now  skinned  and  cut  up  by  all  hands; 
and  the  meat  that  could  not  be  carried  to  camp  immediately  by  the 
hunters  was  piled  up  and  covered  with  snow.  Generally  the  following 
day  the  women  carried  this  meat  to  camp. 

“Ringing”  deer  by  a  body  of  hunters  advancing  toward  the  center 
of  a  eircle  was  not  in  vogue.  Possibly  the  country  was  in  most 
places  unsuitable  for  this  method.  However,  a  method  somewhat 
similar  was  employed  in  places  where  a  long  mountain  ridge  ter¬ 
minated  abruptly  in  a  lake,  forming  a  steep  bluff  above  the  water 
One  side  of  the  ridge  was  chosen  for  the  hunt,  which  began  on  the 
ridge,  from  4  to  7  mffes  from  the  lake.  From  this  point  the  drivers 
tarted  in  extended  line,  one  above  another,  on  the  side  of  the  ridge 
their  objective  being  the  bluff.  They  walked  with  the  wind.  Other 
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men  were  stationed  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  some  distance  back 
from  the  bluff,  and  others  in  the  same  way  at  the  bottom.  A  runway 
or  passage  was  left  for  the  deer  to  reach  the  lake  along  the  base  of  the 
bluff.  Canoes  were  concealed  behind  the  bluff.  When  the  deer 
found  that  they  were  entrapped,  they  ran  into  the  lake,  where  the 
canoes  attacked  them,  the  women  paddling,  and  the  men  shooting. 
All  deer  entering  the  water  were  soon  overtaken  and  killed.  Those 
that  tried  to  pass  back  on  the  drivers,  or  through  the  men  stationed 
at  the  sides  above  and  below,  were  also  as  a  rule  killed.  Any  that 
returned  from  the  water  when  the  attack  by  the  canoes  commenced 
were  met  by  the  men  stationed  near  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  water  edge  when  they  saw  that  the  deer  had  taken 
to  the  water. 

After  the  introduction  of  horses,  game — even  antelope — was  some¬ 
times  run  down  on  open  ground,  but  this  kind  of  hunting  was  not 
always  successful.  Buffalo  were  hunted  by  parties  of  mounted 
men  advancing  on  them  in  a  line,  usually  not  far  apart,  and  often 
quite  close  together  At  a  signal  given  by  the  hunting  chief,  the 
hunters  dashed  at  full  speed  at  the  herd  of  buffalo,  stampeding  them. 
They  shot  and  speared  the  animals  in  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  herd. 
The  pursuit  and  slaughter  continued  until  the  party  considered  that 
they  had  sufficient  meat  and  sldns.  Occasionally,  in  the  excitement, 
more  were  Idlled  than  the  party  required,  and  only  the  choicest  meat, 
fat,  and  skins  were  taken.  Buffalo  were  also  stampeded  over  cliffs 
above  coulees,  and  sometimes  killed  in  large  numbers  by  the  fall. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  method  of  driving  over  cliffs  was  not 
used  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  in  their  own  country  when  hunting  elk 
or  other  kinds  of  game.  Possibly  the  timbered  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  contour  of  the  hills  did  not  favor  its  employment  there. 

Decoy  dresses  made  of  the  heads  and  sldns  of  animals  were  used  by 
some  men  in  still  hunting  to  approach  the  game  before  shooting. 
Headbands  and  caps  set  with  horns,  ears,  or  side  feathers  were  also 
used.  Antelope  were  frequently  approached  in  this  way. 

Deer  and  elk  were  called  both  by  direct  imitation  and  with  calls 
made  of  wood. 

Animals,  such  as  deer,  were  cut  up  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
Thompson  and  their  skins  were  also  often  used  as  temporary  bags 
for  carrying  meat  to  camp.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  long  stick 
that  was  put  inside  the  bag  for  stretching  it  was  not  used  by  the 
Coeur  d’Alene.  (Fig-  H-) 

Spring  pole  snares  for  catching  the  feet  of  deer,  like  those  common 
among  the  Thompson,^^®  were  not  used,  but  deer  fences  were  erected 
and  snares  set  in  the  openings.  These  consisted  of  ordinary  running 
nooses  of  Indian-hemp  rope.  The  end  of  this  rope  was  fastened  to  a 


169  a,  p.  248. 
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tree  or  log  or  to  a  stick  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  noose  spread 
in  the  opening  with  strings  of  light,  fragile  bark  fastened  above  and 
at  the  sides  to  poles  or  trees.  The  deer  put  its  head  through  the  noose, 
and  in  moving  farther  away  snapped  the  supports,  drew  the  noose 
tight  around  its  neck,  and  choked.  Snares  of  this  description  were 
also  used  for  capturing  elk  and  bear.  They  were  often  set  on  animals 
trails.  Nets,  pitfalls,  and  corrals  of  brush  or  poles  for  catching  deer 
and  other  game  were  not  used.  Deadfalls  were  used  for  catching  bear 


Fighee  n.-Sketches  illustrating  the  use  of  a  hide  for  a  bag  in  which  meat  is  carried 


and  several  other  kinds  of  animals.  Spring-pole  snares  were  used  for 
catchingrabbits.  Prairie  cliicken,  grouse,  and  rabbits  were  caught  with 
ordinary  noose  snares  of  twine  set  on  their  trails  or  among  bushes. 
Sometimes  a  small  brush  house  was  made,  and  the  snare  set  at  the 
opemng;  or  short  wings  of  brush  were  erected  leading  to  bird  snares. 
The  red-headed  duck  and  some  other  kinds  of  duck  were  caught  vdth 
lines  and  hooks  baited  with  small  fish.  Large  eagles  were  caught  by 
men  concealed  in  a  pit  screened  with  brush.  When  the  eagle  started 
to  eat  the  bait  the  man  seized  it  by  the  feet.^^i  Young  eagles  were 

Shuswap,  e,  p.  523;  Nez~l^c6,  b,  p.  215.  ^ 
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taken  from  their  nests  and  reared  for  their  feathers.  Very  little  is 
remembered  now  of  the  old  methods  of  trapping  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  wliite  man’s  traps  and  the  taking  up  of  buffalo  hunting.  Since 
the  days  when  the  tribe  began  to  go  regularly  to  the  plains  very  little 
trapping  has  been  done.  Few  capable  men  remained  at  home  during 
winter,  the  trapping  season,  most  of  them  being  absent  on  the  buffalo 
hunt.  Trapping  and  snaring  of  game  thus  fell  into  disuse,  and  has 
been  little  prosecuted  since  1800. 

Fishing — Hooks. — Fish  were  hooked,  gaffed,  speared,  trapped,  and 
netted.  The  methods  of  fishing  with  hooks  and  lines  appear  to  have 
been  about  the  same  as  among  the  Thompson. Lines  were  made  of 
Indian  hemp.  Rods  were  of  wood  of  any  suitable  bushes  at  hand. 
Fishline  reels  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  generally  oblong  or 
square  in  shape.  Lines  were  also  merely  hanked  and  put  into  the 
fish  bag.  Fish  bags  were  woven  of  rushes  or  other  materials. Some 
were  of  rawliide  and  others  were  receptacles  or  baskets  of  bark.  The 
most  common  hook  was  angidar  in  shape,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or 
bone  shank  and  a  barb  of  bone.^^^  This  was  the  only  land  used  on 
lines  set  in  lakes,  and  was  also  the  kind  used  for  catching  ducks.  The 
other  kind  was  the  “gorge”  hook,  consisting  of  two  straight  splinters 
of  bone  fastened  together. Stone  sinkers  were  used  on  nets  and  hnes 
set  in  lakes.  Many  sinkers  were  simply  attached  with  a  double 
hitch,^^®  while  others  were  notched,  grooved,  or  bored. Floats,  it 
seems,  were  made  of  tide.  Those  for  lines  were  very  small.  Gaff 
hooks,  with  long  wooden  handles,  were  used  for  feeling  salmon  in  the 
pools  and  hooking  them  out  in  the  dark.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  used  before  the  advent  of  iron,  as  the  hooks  are  remembered  as 
always  having  been  of  this  material.  Some  tribes  may  have  used  gaff 
hooks  with  heads  set  with  barbs  of  bone  or  antler  like  the  angular 
fishhook  used  on  lines. 

Spears. — Two  kinds  of  fish  spears  were  in  use.  One  was  of 
the  harpoon  land,  with  single  detachable  point,i^®  used  for  spearing 
salmon  in  shallow  riffles  and  from  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  the  other 
was  three-pronged  with  solid  head.^^®  The  latter  were  of  various  sizes 
for  spearing  fish  of  different  kinds  from  canoes,  or  from  the  edge  of  ice. 
Spear  points  were  made  from  leg  bones  of  elk  or  deer.  Harpoon 
spears  with  double  prongs,  like  many  used  by  the  Thompson,^®® 

'72  a,  p.  253. 

'73  See  Thompson,  Peabody  Mus.  156-158. 

'7«  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  234  b. 

'75  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  234  a;  Nez  Perce,  b,  fig.  5,  no.  9.  ' 

'76  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  234  a. 

'77  See  Thompson,  Ottawa  Mus.  VI,  M,  409. 

'78  See  Nez  Perce,  b,  fig.  5,  No.  10;  compare  Lillooet,  fc,  fig.  87. 

'79  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  232;  Nez  Perce,  b,  fig.  5,  No.  11. 

'80  a,  fig.  231. 
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appear  to  have  been  unknown.  Fishing  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice 
was  a  common  method  used  in  winter.  The  fisher  lay  flat  on  a  woven 
mat,  with  a  robe  or  blanket  over  his  head;  he  held  the  line  with  a 
fish  lure  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  three-pronged  spear  in  his  right,  ready 
to  strike.  Fishing  with  bait  and  hook  and  line  was  also  practiced 
through  holes  in  the  ice  when  the  weather  was  not  too  cold.  Large 
trout  were  speared  on  dark  nights  in  the  lakes  from  canoes  by  torch¬ 
light.  As  among  the  Thompson,  the  torches  consisted  of  bundles  of 
split  pitchwood,  and  three-pronged  spears  were  used.  Eye  shades  of 
several  lands  were  worn  by  the  spearmen.  (See  p.  76.) 

Traps. — Fish  traps  were  of  several  kinds,  but  I  did  not  obtain 
detailed  information  regarding  them.  The  screen  trap  described  by 

Spinden  was  in  use.^®^ 
(Fig.  12.)  A  second 
kind  of  trap  com¬ 
monly  employed  was 
used  chiefly  in  creeks 
when  they  were  in 
flood.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  same 
as  the  cylindrical 
trap  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  with  ‘‘heart,” 
and  was  called  moo, 
which  is  also  the 
Thompson  name.  A 
third  land  of  trap, 
with  a  trapdoor 

Figure  12. — Fish  trap  COmpOSed  of  a  rOW 

,  of  slanting  sticks, 

appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  a  common  kind  among  the  Thomp¬ 
son,  Shuswap,  and  Nez  Perce.'*^  ^  fourth  kind,  said  to  have  been 
circular  (possibly  cylindrical),  was  used  only  for  small  fish.  A 
fifth  kind  was  used,  it  seems,  only  for  salmon  in  large  streams.  It 
was  large,  and  had  high  walls.  The  top  was  open  excepting  at  the 
ends,  which  were  covered  over  to  prevent  fish  from  jumping  out. 
Thnse  traps  were  made  of  coarser  materials  than  others;  they  were 


^  P-  I  have  seen  screen  traps  used  by  the  Shuswap 

and  Chilcotin  m  small,  rather  rapid  streams  and  have  often  seen  fish  lying  on  the 
s^creens.  The  screens  were  somewhat  larger  than  the  ones  used  by  the  Nez 
Ferc4.  They  were  made  of  willow  rods  fastened  together  with  bark  and  withes 
They  were  oblong,  slightly  depressed  in  the  center,  and  tilted  up  at  the  lower 
end  away  from  the  stream.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  some  of  them  had 
low  brush  walls  to  prevent  the  fish  falling  off  the  sides.  Some  had  corrals  under- 
neath  to  catch  any  small  fish  that  worked  through  the  screens.  The  whole 

T.  the  water  forced  over  the  screens  with  great  force 

See  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  245  a,  h;  Nez  Perce,  6,  p.  211. 
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set  in  rocky  places  and  fastened  to  stout  logs,  as  a  considerable  volume 
of  water  flowed  through  them.  Men  walked  into  them  and  clubbed 
the  salmon.  It  seems  they  were  used  only  on  Spokane  River.  Weirs 
were  commonly  employed  in  conjunction  with  traps,  and  there  were 
also  simple  weirs  for  stopping  fish,  thus  facilitating  spearing. 

Nets. — Long  nets  were  set  in  lakes,  and  ordinary  bag  nets  were 
used  for  catching  whitefish  (Coregonus)  and  other  fish  from  rocks  and 
platforms  on  the  banks  of  streams.  Very  large  bag  nets  with  long 
handles  were  used  for  catching  a  “sucker”  which  appears  on  the 
surface  of  lakes  in  calm,  warm  weather.  The  nets  were  dropped 
through  the  masses  of  fish  from  canoes.  They  were  also  scooped  up 
with  small  bag  nets  into  the  canoes. Ba-g  nets  were  also  set  as 
traps,  as  among  the  Shuswap,^®'^  and  the  fish  were  driven  into  them. 
Bag  nets  were  not  used  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  for  fishing  salmon,  nor 
were  they  used  in  salmon  fishing  by  the  Spokan;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  Nez  Perce  used  bag  nets  a  great  deal  in  capturing  salmon  in  the 
rivers.  It  seems  that  all  salmon  were  trapped,  speared,  or  gaffed  by 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  also  by  most  of  the  Spokan.  It  is  said  that 
the  latter,  in  a  few  places  on  tributaries  of  the  Spokane  River,  used 
large-mesh  nets  spread  across  the  stream.  These  may,  however, 
have  been  intended  in  large  measure  as  weirs  for  stopping  the  fish 
rather  than  for  catching  them.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  had  no  salmon 
in  their  own  country,  but  salmon  came  close  to  the  borders  of  their 
territory  along  Spokane  River.  Some  Coeur  d’Alene  bought  what 
dried  salmon  they  required  from  the  Spokan;  but  large  numbers  of 
the  tribe  went  to  Spokane  Falls  and  other  parts  of  Spokane  River 
where  they  fished  salmon  for  themselves  with  the  Spokan  tribe.  As 
the  two  tribes  were  usually  friendly,  this  opportunity  was  generally 
available.  It  is  said  that  no  salmon  could  pass  the  falls,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  were  no  salmon  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country.  A  long 
time  ago  (before  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  according  to  some 
also  later)  some  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  were  in  the  habit  of  trap¬ 
ping  salmon  in  the  mountains  to  the  southeast,  on  streams  which 
were  northern  feeders  of  the  Clearwater.  This  was  near  the  confines 
of  the  Nez  Perce  country.  Long  ago  they  also  fished  salmon  at 
several  points  on  the  main  Clearwater.^* *®  Although  the  Nez  Perce 
claimed  these  places  to  be  within  their  territory,  they  never  them¬ 
selves  went  there  to  fish.  Long  ago,  some  Coeur  d’Alene  also  fished 
salmon  on  the  Graywater,  and  beyond  Smeda,  up  to  the  mountains 
as  far  as  the  salmon  went.  No  landlocked  salmon  frequented  any 
water  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country;  but  trout  of  several  kinds,  white- 
fish,  and  several  other  lands  of  fish  were  abundant.  It  seems  that 
sturgeon  also  occurred. 

See  Shuswap,  e,  p.  526. 

*8*  e,  fig.  242. 

185  My  informant  said  “the  main  Snake  River,”  but  seemed  to  mean  Clear¬ 
water  River. 
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VI.  TRAVEL,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TRADE 

Canoes. — All  the  canoes  were  of  the  sharp-snouted  '‘sturgeon  nose 
type  like  those  used  by  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  Lake,  Kutenai,  and 
some  other  tribes.  All  were  made  of  cedar  bark.  No  dugouts 
were  used.  In  size,  canoes  varied  from  small  ones,  intended  for  the 
use  of  a  single  person,  to  large  ones,  capable  of  accommodating  seven 
people  and  some  cargo.  The  bark  of  trees  intended  for  canoes  was 
stripped  when  the  sap  was  running,  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and 
almost  all  canoes  were  made  during  these  months.  Holes  were  made 
in  the  trees,  and  wedges  driven  in,  on  which  a  man  climbed  to  a 
height  sufficient  for  the  length  of  bark  required  for  the  canoe.  A  cut 
encircling  the  tree  was  made  at  this  place  and  another  at  the 
bottom.  A  long,  vertical  cut  was  then  made  down  one  side  of  the 
tree,  connecting  the  two  cuts,  and  the  bark  taken  off  in  a  single 
piece.  For  prying  off  the  bark,  peelers  of  antler  and  wood  were 
used,  as  among  other  tribes. Split  cedar  root  was  used  chiefly  for 
sewing  canoes.  Paddles  were  made  altogether  of  fir  wood.  Cedar 
was  considered  too  light,  and  tamarack  and  pine  too  heavy.  They 
were  nearly  all  of  one  shape,  with  blades  pointed  at  the  ends,  widest 
near  the  handle  end.'*^  In  some  places,  where  canoes  could  not  be 
made,  tule  rafts  were  used,  and  in  other  places  where  both  bark  and. 
tules  were  scarce,  pole  rafts  were. employed.  Tule  rafts  were  pointed 
at  both  ends.  They  were  made  of  lodge  mats  rolled  in  bundles;  or 
tules  were  tied  in  long  bundles  which  were  tightly  lashed  together. 
A  well-made  raft  resembled  a  canoe,  and  was  almost  as  good  as  one. 
Canoe  bailers  were  made  of  bark,  and  were  like  small  baskets. 

Tump  Lines. — Before  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  everything 
not  transported  by  canoe  was  carried  on  people’s  backs  with  tump 
lines.  Dogs  were  not  used  for  carrying  loads.  Tump  lines  consisted 
of  wide  bands  of  hide  that  passed  over  head  or  chest,  and  lines  of 
hide  at  the  ends  for  attachment  to  the  burden.  The  load  was  rolled 
in  matting,  put  in  mat  bags,  carrying  bags  woven  of  Indian-hemp 
twine,  or  hide  bags.  Baskets  were  also  much  used,  especially  in 
transportation  of  loose  materials,  and  were  employed  mostly  by  the 
women. 

Snowshoes.— When  snow  was  deep  on  the  mountains,  people  used 
snowshoes  for  traveling  and  hunting.  They  were  of  types  similar  to 
those  of  the  Thompson.  Three  shapes  of  frames  were  in  use,  and  two 
or  three  forms  of  mesh,  differing  more  in  arrangement  of  the  strings 
than  m  the  weaving. 

A  common  kind  was  exactly  like  the  common  kind  used  by  the 

hompsonV^  Another  shorter,  rounder  kind  was  less  common  It 
had  three  head  strings  on  each  side,  and  was  of  the  same  weave  as 


'*8  See  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  235,  a,  b. 
'®’'See  Field  Mus.  No.  111954. 


a,  fig.  239. 
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the  first  one.  It  was  even  rounder  than  a  similar  style  used  by  the 
Thompson.^®®  A  third  kind,  similar  to  a  Thompson  style, had  four 
head  strings  on  each  side,  and  cross  strings  in  groups  of  threes,  or,  more 
generally,  fours.  A  few  were  made  in  groups  of  twos.  Like  the  first, 
this  was  a  common  type.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  lacing  or 
foot  strings  of  snowshoes  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  common 
Thompson  method.^®®  Fillings  of  snowshoes  consisted  of  babiche  or 
rawhide  strings  made  chiefly  from  bear  hide.  Occasionally  buffalo, 
elk,  and  deer  hide  were  used.  No  cross  sticks  were  employed  on  real 
snowshoes,  and  no  frames  with  sharp  or  pointed  “tails”  or  “heels.” 
Most  frames  of  snowshoes  were  made  of  an  unidentified  wood 
called  sqwaxt  (?),  which  grows  in  the  mountains.  A  few  were  made  of 
maple-wood  vine  (?).  When  parties  were  caught  in  heavy  snow  with¬ 
out  snowshoes,  and  there  was  no  ready  means  of  making  proper  ones, 
temporary  snowshoes  were  made  of  brush  or  saplings  tied  together  at 
the  ends,  and  kept  stretched  in  the  middle  with  cross  sticks,  which 
served  also  instead  of  fllling.  .Most  of  these  were  nearly  of  the 
same  shape  as  a  land  of  temporary  snowshoe  used  by  the  Thompson. 
The  sizes  of  snowshoes  were  the  same  as  among  the  Thompson. 

Dogs. — The  ancient  dogs  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  are  said  to  have 
been  rather  small.  Face  and  ears  resembled  those  of  coyotes.  Their 
colors  were  dark  or  bluish  gray,  spotted,  or  mixed.  They  were  used 
only  for  hunting,  and,  it  is  said,  never  for  purposes  of  transportation, 
such  as  carrying  burdens  or  hauling  loads.  No  dog  sleds  of  any  kind 
were  known.  Dogs  were  never  clipped,  and  their  hair  was  never  used 
for  any  purpose.  Their  flesh  was  never  eaten;  and  their  skins  were 
seldom  used,  if  at  all.  It  is  said  that  no  regular  halter  ropes  with 
toggles,  like  those  of  the  Thompson, were  in  use.  Leashes  for 
hunting  dogs  were  made  of  rope. 

Horses. — Horses  were  introduced  a  long  time  ago,  but  were  not 
plentiful  or  much  used  at  first.  Some  think  the  tribe  had  plenty  of 
horses,  at  least  about  1760.  They  were  procured  in  the  beginning 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  Kalispel,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and 
Flathead.  The  very  first  horse  came  from  the  Kalispel,  and  the 
following  story  is  related  regarding  it : 

The  first  horse  came  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country  at  a  place  about 
3K  miles  northwest  of  De  Smet.  A  large  number  of  people  were 
gathered  there,  digging  camas.  They  saw  a  man  approaching  on 
horseback,  and  became  greatly  excited.  The  rider  was  a  Kalispel 
Indian,  who  remained  several  days  with  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  The 
people  examined  the  horse  closely,  and  wondered  much  at  the  strange 
animal.  As  the  horse  was  gentle,  many  people  tried  to  ride  him; 
but  when  he  trotted,  they  fell  off,  excepting  one  man.  The  Coeur 

Thompson,  a,  fig.  242;  Lillooet,  k,  fig.  91. 

190  a,  fig.  241. 


191  a,  fig.  243. 

192  a,  fig.  227. 
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d’Alene  obtained  thek  very  first  horses  from  the  Kahspel,  and  a  little 
later  obtained  a  few  from  the  Pend  d’Oredles,  Flathead,  and  Spokan. 
A  few  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  crossed  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  m  days 
before  they  had  horses,  visiting  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  hunting 
buffalo  which  were  at  one  time  quite  plentiful  in  the  Flathead  and 
Pend  d’Oreilles  countries  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Bitterroot  Range;  but  no  Coeur  d’Alene  went  on  the  plains  east  of 
the  mountains  until  after  they  had  horses.  When  they  first  went  to 
the  plains  they  had  plenty  of  horses;  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  the 
Spokan,  Colville,  Columbia,  and  Nez  Perce,  were  also  well  supplied. 
They  found  at  this  time  that  the  Shoshoni  and  Flathead  had  great 
numbers;  but  the  Blackfoot  and  some  other  eastern  tribes  did  not 
seem  to  have  many.  As  an  abundance  of  horses  made  traveling  and 
buffalo  hunting  much  easier,  the  tribes  to  the  east  who  were  not  well 
supplied  made  frequent  raids  upon  the  Shoshoni  and  Flathead,  trying 
to  steal  their  horses.  At  this  time  the  Crow  had  more  horses  than 
the  Blackfoot  and  Gros  Ventres,  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  the  Sho¬ 
shoni  and  Flathead.  When  not  at  war,  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  western 
tribes  in  early  times  always  sold  horses  to  the  Plains  tribes,  but  no 
horses  were  procured  by  western  tribes  from  eastern  tribes.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  early  times  the  Crow,  Blackfoot,  and  all  the  near-by 
eastern  tribes  secured  all  then  horses  in  trade  and  in  war  from  the 
Shoshoni  and  Flathead,  who  had  horses  long  before  they  did.  Horses 
were  considered  the  greatest  wealth  a  person  could  have.  The 
Plains  tribes  were  still  using  dogs  for  packing  and  hauling  when  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  began  to  frequent  the  plains;  but  as  they  gradually 
became  better  supplied  with  horses,  dogs  were  used  less  and  less. 
In  later  days,  when  buffalo  became  scarce  on  the  eastern  plains,  the 
tribes  from  that  region,  who  were  by  this  time  all  well  mounted, 
moved  farther  west  into  the  better  buffalo  groimds,  encroaching  on 
the  Shoshoni  and  Flathead. 

Horse  Equipment. — Saddles  and  other  equipment  for  horses  must 
have  come  mto  use  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  horses. 
Certain  articles  of  horse  equipment  are  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  rest  came  from 
the  same  source.  Men’s  saddles  were  of  two  kinds.  One  kind,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  common  one,  consisted  of  a  pad  of  deer’s  hair  inclosed 
in  leather.  It  was  made  to  fit  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  the  four 
corners  of  the  saddle  were  generally  ornamented  with  areas  of  solid 
beadwork  or  quillwork  in  two  or  three  colors.^s^  The  other  Idnd  of 
saddle  was  constructed  somewhat  like  a  packsaddle.  The  sides  were 
of  wood,  and  each  pommel  was  made  of  a  forked  piece  of  deer’s 
antler,  which  formed  an  arch  slanting  outward.  The  lower  part«  of 
the  tines  were  fastened  to  the  sidepieces  with  thongs,  which  passed 
through  holes  m  the  latter.  Rawhide  was  shrunk  over  all.^®^ 


I,  fig.  8. 


I,  figs.  4,  20. 
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Women ’s  saddles  had  wooden  sides  and  high  straight  pommels  of 
antler  or  wood  with  wide,  flat  ends.  Rawhide  was  shrunk  over  all, 
and  they  were  often  further  covered  with  leather,  which  was  cut  into 
fringes  around  the  ends  of  the  pommels.'^®  Sometimes,  instead  of 
cut  fringes,  a  strip  of  dressed  skin  about  7  to  10  cm.  wide,  often 
covered  with  solid  beadwork  on  the  outside,  depended  from  each 
pommel,  reaching  almost  to  the  horse’s  back.'^®  The  ends  of  these 
bands  were  often  fringed.  Many  women’s  saddles  had  a  spike  of 
wood  or  antler  which  projected  forward  and  upward  from  the  middle 
of  the  front  pommel.'®^  It  was  used,  it  seems,  chieflv  for  suspend¬ 
ing  the  baby  carrier  When  traveling.  Some  saddles  had  short  skirts 
of  leather  which  were  beaded  or  fringed  along  the  edges.  Stirrup 
leathers  consisted  of  wide  straps  of  heavy  buckskins  or  elk  skin,  and 
stirrups  were  made  of  slats  of  wood  bent  into  shape  by  heating  when 
green.  Generally  buffalo  or  other  skin  was  shrunk  over  them. 
(See^^,  fig.  12,  p.  16.)  Cruppers  were  used  with  many  saddles.  They 
consisted  of  wide  pieces  of  sldn  fringed  along  the  lower  side,  and 
beaded  on  the  outside.^®^  Collars  or  ‘'horse  necklaces”  of  similar 
material  and  design  were  also  used  a  good  deal,  especially  by  women. 
As  a  rule,  they  were  fringed  and  embroidered,  and  many  had  pend¬ 
ants  that  hung  on  the  horse’s  chest.  Saddle  blankets  consisted  of 
pieces  of  woven  matting  below  and  pieces  of  buffalo  or  other  skin  in 
the  hair  on  top.  Some  saddle  blankets  of  leather,  embroidered  along 
the  edges  and  having  long  corner  ends,  were  also  used.^®®  Saddle 
covers  of  skin,  used  over  the  saddle  for  sitting  on,  were  common. 
Sometimes  light  robes  were  used  for  tliis  purpose. 

Bridles  consisted  of  ropes  or  braided  or  twisted  horsehair  or  buffalo 
hair  attached  to  the  lower  jaw.  Many  consisted  merely  of  a  strip 
of  buffalo  hide  or  other  rawhide.  Cinches  were  made  of  woven 
horsehair  or  of  rawhide.  Lariats,  halter  ropes,  and  stake  ropes  were 
made  of  horsehair,  buffalo  hair,  or  of  leather  braided  or  twisted;  and 
others  were  merely  long  strips  cut  out  of  raw  buffalo  and  other  hide. 
Women  used  fringed  hide  bags  attached,  usually  one  on  each  side, 
to  the  fronts  and  sometimes  also  to  the  backs  of  saddles.  Saddle¬ 
bags  were  fastened  to  the  saddle  behind.  These  crossed  the  back  of 
the  horse,  and  had  a  deep  pocket  on  each  side  and  very  long  fringes.®®^ 
Things  required  during  the  day  when  travehng  and  odds  and  ends  were 
carried  in  them.  Quirts  were  hke  those  in  use  among  the  Flathead, 
Thompson  and  other  tribes.  They  had  handles  of  antler  or  wood, 
and  lashes  of  rawhide.®®"  Although  the  horse  and  dog  travois  were 


195  I,  fig.  17.  “9  fig.  18. 

199  Z,  fig.  2.  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  151;  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  220. 

191 Z,  figs.  2,  17.  201 fig.  19. 

198  Z,  figs.  14,  15.  202 figs.  23,  24. 
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both  well  known  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  who  had  seen  them  con¬ 
stantly  during  the  many  years  they  hunted  on  the  plains,  still  they 
were  never  adopted.  Carrying  rather  than  hauling  was  the  method 
of  transportation  preferred  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  as  well  as  by  other 
western  tribes,  because  best  adapted  for  travel  through  rough, 
mountainous  country. 

Packsaddles  were  of  wood,  both  sides  and  crosspieces.  Antler  was 
sometimes  used  for  crosspieces;  and  poplar  wood  was  principally 
used  for  the  sides  of  both  pack  and  riding  saddles.  Rawhide  was 
shrunk  over  all.^°^  Large  rawhide  bags  and  parfleches  were  hung  by 
loops  over  the  crossbars  of  the  packsaddle,  one  on  each  side,  and 
goods  were  transported  in  them.  Robes  and  skins  were  often  thrown 
flat  on  the  top  of  these,  and  the  whole  load  fastened  down  with  raw- 
hide  ropes.  Sometimes  bulky  materials,  such  as  tents  and  skins, 
were  folded  and  lashed  together  in  bundles  of  equal  weight,  to  be 
carried  as  side  packs  on  horses. 

Horses  were  often  decorated  with  tassels  and  bunches  of  dyed  or 
painted  horsehair,  and  tail  feathers  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds. 
Sometimes  pendent  feathers  were  attached,  one  above  another,  along 
the  outside  of  horses’  tails.  A  feather  pendant  or  a  long  streamer  of 
dyed  horsehair  was  often  suspended  from  the  lower  jaw.  Some  men 
made  war  bonnets  of  eagle-tail  feathers,  which  were  strapped  on  the 
horses’  heads.  Horses  were  painted  in  various  ways,  and  their 
manes  and  tails  were  plaited  or  clipped  in  different  styles.  Some 
men  and  women  rubbed  scent  or  perfume  on  them. 

Trade. — More  or  less  trading  was  done  by  all  parties  visiting  or 
being  visited  by  neighboring  bands  or  tribes.  As  most  things  which 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  had  were  common  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes, 
trading  was  generally  merely  an  exchange  of  articles  common  to  all, 
and  depended  on  the  needs  and  fancies  of  individuals.  However, 
there  were  a  few  things  which  were  abundant  with  some  tribes  and 
scarce  or  absent  in  the  territories  of  others.  Thus  soapberries 
{ShcpJiCTdid)  and  hazelnuts,  which  did  not  grow  in  the  country  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene,  were  obtained  from  the  Spokan,  who,  in  turn, 
got  them  from  the  Colville  Indians,  in  whose  country  they  were 
plentiful.  Bitterroot  also  did  not  grow  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country, 
and  was  procured  from  the  Spokan,  in  whose  country  it  grew  abun¬ 
dantly.  After  the  introduction  of  horses,  many  Coeur  d’Alene  made 
trips  to  the  district  around  Cheney  and  Sprague,  in  Spokan  territory, 
to  dig  it.  .The  Spokan  never  raised  any  objections,  as  they  had  an 
abundance,  and,  besides,  they  were  always  friendly  with  the  Coeur 
d’Alene.  The  Spokan  also  allowed  them  to  come  into  their  territory 

J  J  *  1  A  ^  ^  as  there  were  hardly  any  in  the  Coeur 

d  Alene  country.  Some  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  however,  preferred  to 
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buy  dried  salmon  from  the  Spokan.  A  little  dried  salmon  was  also 
occasionally  obtained  from  the  Paloos. 

Tobacco  was  imported,  as  none  was  native  to  the  country,  and  it 
seems  none  was  grown.  It  is  not  clear  from  which  tribe  they  obtained 
it,  but  some  think  it  was  procured  chiefly  from  the  Spokan.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  fur  traders,  tobacco  was  procured  entirely  from 
them.  Dentalium,  abalone,  and  some  other  shells  used  as  beads 
were  procured  chiefly  from  the  Spokan.  A  few  were  obtained  from 
the  Paloos,  and  possibly  from  the  Nez  Perce;  but  all  these  shells  came 
originally  from  the  tribes  along  Columbia  River  near  The  Dalles, 
who  procured  them  from  other  tribes  hving  on  the  coast  or  to  the 
south.  In  later  days  fur  traders  sold  dentalia  and  other  shells. 
Fresh-water  shells  were  used  to  some  extent  and  were  obtained  at 
home.  Flat,  circular  beads  were  bought  chiefly  from  the  Spokan, 
who  procured  them  from  the  tribes  along  Columbia  River.  In  later 
days  these  also  were  procured  from  the  traders.  They  were  in  vogue 
a  very  long  time  ago.  Polished  tubular  bone  beads,  for  necklaces 
and  breastplate  ornaments,  came  into  use  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  were  procured,  it  seems,  from  the  Flathead  and  the 
white  traders.  It  is  not  known  where  copper  and  iron  came  from 
before  the  advent  of  the  traders,  but  some  think  chiefly  from  The 
Dalles  through  the  Spokan. 

Long  ago  a  very  few  slaves  were  bought  from  the  Spokan  and 
Paloos.  They  were  nearly  all  young  boys  and  girls,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  were  chiefly  Snake  and  Ute.  Occasionally  young  slaves 
of  Umatilla  and  Paloos  extraction  were  also  bought  from  the  Spokan. 
Sooner  or  later  these  were  bought  back  by  their  relatives.  Some¬ 
times  the  Paloos  would  come  and  buy  them  back  directly,  but  oftener 
the  Spokan  who  sold  them  would  buy  them  back  and  sell  them  to 
their  Paloos  or  Umatilla  relatives  who  wanted  them.  The  Snake 
and  Ute  slaves  were  never  bought  back,  as  their  relatives  lived  too 
far  away.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  hardly  ever  bought  and  sold  slaves 
among  themselves;  and  very  few  of  them  cared  to  have  any,  even  if 
they  could  afford  to  buy  them. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  horse,  a  good  many  buffalo  robes  were 
bought  from  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead.  Some  sheep’s  horns 
were  also  bought.  Parties  of  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Nez  Perce  always 
did  more  or  less  trading  when  they  met,  but  there  was  no  trade  in 
any  special  articles  with  the  Nez  Perce. 

It  seems  that  in  olden  times  the  Coeur  d’Alene  did  nearly  all  their 
trading  with  the  Spokan,  and  comparatively  little  with  other  tribes. 
After  they  began  to  go  to  the  plains  a  trade  sprang  up  in  special 
articles  with  several  of  the  Plains  tribes.  All  parties  going  to  the 
plains  to  hunt  buffalo  carried  small  quantities  of  western  products  to 
trade,  for  the  Plains  tribes  were  very  fond  of  some  of  these,  and  were 
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willing  to  pay  rather  high  prices.  Thus  salmon  oil  put  up  m  sealed 
salmon  skins,  salmon  pemmican  mixed  with  oil  and  put  up  m  salmon 
skins,  cakes  of  camas  and  other  roots,  cakes  of  certam  kinds  of  berries, 
Indian  hemp,  and  Indian-hemp  twine  were  transported  across  the 
mountains.  Some  people  say  that  a  great  deal  of  Indian  hemp  and 
Indian-hemp  twine  was  sold  to  the  Plains  tribes,  fairly  large  quantities 
of  camas  cakes,  salmon  pemmican,  etc.,  and  only  small  quantities  of 
berry  cakes.  The  Plains  Indians  also  desired  arrows  and  bows  of 
horn  and  wood,  which  they  considered  better  than  their  own,  also 
shells,  certain  kinds  of  beads,  necklaces  peculiar  to  the  west,  and 
greenstone  pipes.  They  were  also  anxious  to  buy  western  horses, 
and  most  parties  drove  a  considerable  number  of  spare  horses  along, 
partly  as  remounts,  but  most  of  them  for  sale.  Skins  and  clothes 
were  also  traded  and  interchanged.  In  exchange  feather  bonnets  of 
the  best  kind  and  buffalo  robes  of  the  finest  sort  w^ere  obtained. 
The  best  bonnets  and  robes  of  the  Plains  tribes  were  considered  better 
than  those  of  their  own.  The  feather  bonnets  most  desired  were  of 
the  Sioux  style.  Some  of  them  were  made  by  the  Crow;  but  most  of 
them,  including  all  the  best  ones,  were  made  by  the  Sioux  themselves, 
and  sold  by  them  to  the  Crow.  The  buffalo  robes  desired  were  of 
the  softest  tan,  and  ornamented  with  a  band  of  beadw^ork  across  the 
middle.  The  Crow  robes  were  most  highly  valued.  Often  a  horse 
and,  in  addition,  a  well-made  leather  shirt,  was  paid  for  one  of  the 
best  kind  of  robes.  Catlinite,  and  catlinite  pipes,  were  also  often 
bought  from  the  Plains  tribes.  It  is  said  that  often  when  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  or  other  western  tribes  met  Plains  tribes,  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  sides  held  a  talk  and  declared  a  state  of  peace  and  trading  for  a 
certain  munber  of  days.  No  one  on  either  side  was  to  quarrel,  fight, 
or  steal  horses;  but  all  were  to  be  friends  for  the  allotted  number  of 
days,  and  all  were  to  play  games  and  trade  as  they  felt  inclined. 
Then  the  people  of  both  sides  intermingled  freely  and  without  sign 
of  restraint  or  suspicion.  Often,  toward  the  end  of  the  time,  dances 
of  various  lands  were  held,  large  numbers  taldng  part.  The  conduct 
of  the  people  during  these  periods  of  truce  was  in  great  contrast  to 
their  attitude  at  other  times,  when  each  side  was  always  ready  to 
attack  or  repel  an  attack.  Sometimes,  after  all  had  parted  good 
friends,  less  than  a  day  passed  before  one  side  made  an  attack  on  the 
other.  The  Blackfoot  are  said  to  have  been  the  worst  offenders. 
Often  the  very  first  night  after  the  truce  was  over,  and  each  party 
had  gone  its  way,  they  would  return  and  try  to  run  off  horses  or  kill 
stragglers  around  the  camp.^  For  this  reason  the  western  Indians, 
lor  several  nights  after  parting  company  with  their  eastern  friends’ 
corraled  their  horses,  mounted  strong  guards  and  were  ready  to  repel 
any  attempt  at  attack  or  horse  stealing. 

The  articles  traded  tor  with  the  early  fur  traders  were  flint  and 
steel,  guns  and  ammunition,  traps,  iron,  copper,  knives,  hatchets. 
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glass  beads,  shells  of  certain  kinds,  red  and  blue  cloth,  and  tobacco. 
Furs  of  beaver,  otter,  fox,  marten,  fisher,  dressed  buckskin,  and  other 
hides,  and  foods  of  certain  kinds,  were  given  by  the  Indians  in 
exchange. 

VII.  WAKFARE 

Weapons. — Besides  bows  and  arrows,  already  mentioned,  for 
offensive  purposes  spears,  lances,  knives,  daggers,  and  several  kinds  of 
clubs  and  tomahawks;  for  defense,  shields  and  armor  were  used. 
War  spears  were  usually  about  2  meters  long,  with  a  point  of  flaked 
stone  either  leaf  or  knife  shaped,  rather  long  and  narrow.  All  were 
sharp  pointed  and  double  edged.  After  iron  came  into  use,  some  of 
them  were  serrated  near  the  base  on  both  sides.  In  later  days,  when 
buffalo  were  chased  on  horseback,  a  longer  spear  with  a  narrow  point 
was  sometimes  used  for  stabbing  game.  Handles  of  spears  were  of 
various  kinds  of  wood,  particularly  an  unidentified  wood  called 
ssleqa'lq^.  Lances  for  thro\ving  were  used  both  in  war  and  in  games. 
They  were  about  meters  in  length  and  resembled  large,  heavy 
arrows.  They  were  feathered  like  arrows  and  had  stone  and  iron 
points.  Those  employed  in  games  simply  had  the  ends  sharpened. 
They  went  out  of  use  as  a  weapon  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
horse  and  the  beginning  of  buffalo  hunting  on  the  plains.  War 
knives  had  blades  like  spear  points.  They  were  all  of  flaked  stone, 
somewhat  leaf-shaped,  set  in  short  wooden  or  antler  handles.  After 
iron  came  into  use,  all  war  knives  were  made  of  that  material,  and 
were  double  edged,  like  those  of  the  Thompson. Some  daggers 
were  made  of  antler  and  bone.  No  double-ended  daggers  were  used 
for  fighting  and  for  pushipg  in  mouths  of  bears,  as  among  the  Okanagon 
and  Thompson. 

War  clubs  were  of  at  least  seven  kinds.  One  kind  consisted  of  a 
round  stone  set  in  the  end  of  a  short  wooden  handle,  and  heavy  raw- 
hide  shrunk  over  all,  which  made  the  club  rigid. Usually  the  end  of 
the  handle  was  slightly  grooved  to  fit  the  roundness  of  the  stone,  but 
occasionally  instead  the  stone  head  had  a  shallow  socket  for  the  end 
of  the  handle  to  rest  in.  In  rare  cases  it  had  two  shallow  grooves 
running  at  right  angles  for  the  attachment  of  thongs  to  bind  it  to  the 
handle.  In  most  clubs  no  thongs  were  used,  the  stiff  rawhide  being 
considered  sufficient  to  hold  the  head  firm. 

A  second  kind  of  club  was  like  the  first,  but  with  a  pliable  head. 
The  stone  was  inclosed  in  a  small  bag  of  skin,  the  lower  end  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  handle,  leaving  the  middle  part  as  a  pliable  neck. 

A  third  kind  consisted  of  a  spike  of  elk  or  deer  antler  set  crosswise  in 
the  end  of  a  short  wooden  handle.  Some  were  double-ended  with 


2M  a,  fig.  246. 

205  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  247. 

206  §00  Thompson^  a,  fig.  248;  Nez  Perce,  h,  p.  227,  and  fig.  5,  No.  5. 
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two  spikes  of  equal  length,  while  others  had  a  shorter  back  spike  of 
antler,  sometimes  of  flaked  stone. Some  of  these  clubs  had  single 
or  double  ended  heads  of  flaked  stone.'°^  Rawhide  was  shrunk  over 
the  ends  of  these  clubs.  In  later  days  iron  was  substituted  for  antler 
and  stone;  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  traders,  trade  tomahawks  of 
iron  largely  took  their  place. 

A  fourth  kind  had  a  double-ended,  somewhat  oval  stone  head,  set 
across  the  head  of  a  short  wooden  handle.  The  stone  generally  had 
a  shallow  groove  around  the  middle  for  the  attachment  of  thongs  to 
connect  it  tightly  to  the  end  of  the  handle.  Hide  was  usually  shrunk 
over  the  joining,  or  over  the  entire  club  excepting  the  tips  of  the  head.^°® 

A  fifth  type  had  a  spike  of  antler  or  a  blade  of  arrowstone  sunk 
and  glued  into  the  upper  end  of  the  face  of  a  wooden  handle.  Some 
clubs  had  a  groove  up  and  down  the  handle  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
side  opposite  the  striking  head.  In  this  groove  was  set  a  row  of 
small  splinters  of  arrowstone,  like  teeth  in  a  saw.  In  later  days  a 
long,  narrow  blade  of  iron  was  used  instead  of  the  stone  teeth,  and 
an  iron  spike  for  the  striking  head.^^° 

A  sixth  form  used  was  a  one-piece  club  of  elk  antler,  with  a  short 
tine,  or  piece  of  a  tine,  at  one  end  sharpened  to  a  point.  It  was 
probably  like  similar  clubs  used  by  the  Thompson. 

A  seventh  form  was  made  of  one  piece  of  wood.  It  was  somewhat 
paddle-shaped,  but  much  thicker,  in  proportion,  than  the  blade  of  a 
paddle.  It  was  often  ornamented  wnth  incised  designs,  and  some 
were  polished.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  a  common  wooden 
club  among  the  Thompson.^i^  Single-piece  stone  clubs,  it  would 
seem,  were  not  made,  but  a  few  made  by  tribes  along  Columbia 
River  were  obtained  in  trade.  As  far  as  known,  no  clubs  of  whale¬ 
bone  were  obtained  in  trade. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  these  kinds  of  clubs  were  in  use  before  the 
advent  of  the  horse;  and  tradition  says  that  all  are  very  ancient 
excepting  perhaps  the  fourth  kind,  which,  according  to  some,  came 
into  vogue  about  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  horse.  ’  Some 
claim  that  the  fifth  kind  is  older  than  the  fourth,  but  tradition  is 
not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  it  is  equally  as  ancient  as  the  other 
kinds  described.  Clubs  were  ornamented  with  skin  fringes  feathers 
hair  tassels,  and  painted  designs.  Iron  tomahawks  became  common 
after  the  arrival  of  the  traders;  also  musket  clubs  and  other  clubs  of 
supposedly  white  manufacture  were  obtained,  as  well  as  a  few  swords 
machetes  and  bayonets.  When  these  trade  weapons  became  common 
the  use  of  most  of  the  old-fashioned  clubs  was  abandoned. 

Pints  of  arrows  and  spears  were  not  poisoned  in  any  way. 


Z  Thompson  specimen,  Peabody  Mus.  383. 
bee  Thompson,  a,  fig.  299. 

See  Nez  Perce,  b,  p.  227. 


2'"  See  Peabody  Mus.,  No.  379, 
a,  fig.  81. 
a,  fig.  251. 
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Armor.  Long  ago  several  kinds  of  armor  were  used.  A  sleeveless 
shirt  or  tunic  of  heavy  elk  hide,  reaching  below  the  hips,  was  in 
vogue.  If  possible,  it  was  soaked  in  water  before  being  used  in 
battle.  A  short  vest  of  wooden  rods  woven  or  fastened  together 
with  thongs  or  with  Indian-henip  twine  was  in  use.  It  reached  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  and  had  spaces  for  the  arms.^^^  The  com¬ 
mon  wood  used  was  Spiraea  sp.  (?).  The  outside  was  generally 
covered  with  dressed  skin,  which  was  ornamented  with  feathers  and 
painted  designs. Some  elk-skin  tunics  also  had  painted  designs. 
Cuirasses  made  of  slats  of  wood  were  not  used. 

Three  or  four  kinds  of  shields  were  in  use.  One  kind  was  oblong 
and  about  l}/2  nieters  in  length.  It  was  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
heavy  elk  hide.^^®  It  was  sometimes  moistened  with  water  when 
about  to  be  used.  One  side  often  carried  painted  designs.  The 
second  kind  was  circular  or  slightly  oval,  and  about  60  centimeters  in 
width.  It  consisted  of  from  one  to  three  thicknesses  of  heavy 
buffalo,  elk,  or  other  hide,  stretched  while  moist  over  a  hoop,  and 
dried.  The  skins  were  sewed  to  the  hoop.  When  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  skin  were  used,  the  hoop  was  taken  off  when  the  skins 
were  quite  set,  and  the  edges  all  around  were  sewed  together.  Some 
shields  were  circular  and  small,  made  of  the  thickest  loide  from  the 
thigh  of  the  buffalo,  further  thickened  and  hardened  by  scorching  in 
fire.  After  the  introduction  of  the  horse  this  shield  was  the  only 
one  used;  and  it  continued  in  use  until  after  the  introduction  of  fire¬ 
arms,  when  all  kinds  of  shields  became  useless.  According  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  small  wooden  shields  were  also  used  long  ago,  but  nothing  is 
now  remembered  of  their  shape  and  construction.  None  of  the  oldest 
hving  Indians  have  seen  any  of  the  old-style  shields  and  armor, 
excepting  the  small  hardened  buffalo-hide  shield.  Although  this 
type  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  advent  of  the  horse,  some 
think  it  is  not  as  ancient  as  the  others.  All  other  lands  of  shields 
and  armor  gradually  went  out  of  use  after  horses  were  employed,  as 
they  were  not  adapted  for  riding. 

Forts  and  Defenses. — Long  ago  there  were  many  forts.  Most  of 
them  were  stockades  consisting  of  a  row  of  posts,  set  deeply  in  the 
ground,  as  close  together  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  surrounded 
small  groups  of  houses;  but  usually  they  were  built  near  a  camp  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack,  or  as  a  safe  retreat  at  night  when 
most  of  the  men  happened  to  be  away.  The  walls  were  about 
3  meters  high,  and  provided  with  loopholes  at  the  proper  height  for 
shooting  arrows.  Shelters  made  of  mats  were  erected  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  walls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  Some 

See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  254. 

See  Thompson  specimen,  Peabody  Mus.,  No.  378. 

See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  255. 
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of  the  smaller  stockades  had  the  whole  enclosed  space  roofed  with 
mats.  Pits  and  trenches  were  sometimes  dug  inside  for  the  greatei 
safety  of  noncombatants.  The  shape  of  all  the  stockades  appears 
to  have  been  circular,  and  all  were  provided  with  zigzag  entrances 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  These  entrances 
were  closed  with  wooden  bars. 

Another  kind  of  fort  was  made  of  logs  laid  horizontally  one  above 
another,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  log  cabin.  Logs  were  also 
laid  across  the  roof,  and  the  whole  building  covered,  first  with  brush 
and  then  with  earth.  The  walls  were  about  2  m.  high  and  had 
loopholes  between  the  logs.  Pits  were  dug  in  some  of  them  and  some 
had  underground  passages  leading  to  the  edges  of  banks  or  concealed 
places  among  rocks  or  trees.  The  entrances  to  these  buildings  were 
low  and  narrow,  admitting  a  person  only  on  all  fours.  Most  buildings 
had  a  small  hole  left  uncovered  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  to  admit 
light,  to  serve  for  ventilation,  and  as  a  smoke  hole  when  fires  were 
lighted.  In  shape,  these  fortresses  appear  to  have  varied,  many 
being  oblong,  others  square.  None  of  them  were  very  large.  This 
type  of  fort  had  the  advantage  that  it  could  not  be  set  afire  by  an 
enemy. 

Temporary  defenses  consisted  of  breastworks  and  circular  inclo¬ 
sures  of  logs  laid  one  on  another  to  a  height  of  more  than  1  meter, 
and  covered  with  brush  and  earth.  Sometimes  a  trench  was  dug 
along  the  inside  of  the  wall.  Other  temporary  defenses  consisted  of 
a  fence  of  poles  made  like  a  corral,  with  brush  and  earth  thrown  against 
it.  Still  others  were  circular  or  semicircular  inclosures  made  of  stones 
piled  up  to  a  height  of  more  than  1  meter.  Loopholes  were  left  here 
and  there  between  large  stones.  In  wooded  parts  of  the  country 
they  were  made  entirely  of  brush  piled  up  to  about  the  same  height 
and  partially  covered  with  tliick  bark  and  earth.  The  nature  of  the 
breastworks  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  environment,  configu¬ 
ration  of  the  ground,  material  at  hand,  and  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  making  them.  Many  were  semicircular,  some  were  com¬ 
pletely  circular,  and  others  formed  straight  lines  and  zigzags. 

War  Dress. — War  dress  varied  a  great  deal,  as  each  man  attired 
himself  according  to  his  own  inclinations  and  dreams.  Some  men 
went  into  battle  with  only  a  breechclout,  moccasins,  and  headdress, 
while  in  olden  times  suits  of  armor  were  worn  by  many.  Most  war¬ 
riors  wore  a  special  headdress  of  some  kind,  which  varied  among 
individuals  according  to  their  guardian  spirits,  dreams  or  tastes. 
For  war  the  hair  was  usually  done  up  in  special  fashions  (see  p.  85); 
and  all  warriors  painted  their  faces  and  exposed  parts  of  the  body 
in  designs  of  different  colors,  often  according  to  their  dreams. 
Others  had  styles  which  they  considered  lucky  or  which  they  had 
adopted  from  past  usage.  Feathers,  skins,  pieces  of  sldns,  and  hair 
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of  animals  considered  as  guardian  spirits  were  often  attached  to  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  to  clothes,  shields,  and  weapons.  These  as 
well  as  the  designs  painted  on  the  body  were  supposed  to  lend  power 
to  the  wearer  and  to  protect  him.  The  medicine  case  was  often 
carried  in  battle,  and  many  men  wore  scalp  shirts  and  scalps  or 
scalp  locks.  Besides  the  common  eagle  feather  war  bonnets,  others 
made  of  the  head  skins  of  animals,  set  with  horns,  and  entire  skins 
of  large  birds,  were  used.  A  common  “medicine  skin  ”  was  that  of  a 
small  owl  noted  for  keenness  of  sight.  The  entire  skin  was  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  hair,  with  the  owl’s  face  looking  backward.  Per¬ 
sons  who  had  this  owl  for  their  guardian  spirit  and  who  wore  its 
sldn  thus  in  their  hair  were  protected  from  being  attacked  unawares. 
They  were  also  exempt  from  any  danger  of  attack  from  behind.  Some 
men  attached  scalps  to  the  hair;  and  long  feather  streamers  hung 
from  the  hair  or  from  the  backs  and  sides  of  war  bonnets.  Some  men 
took  charms  out  of  their  medicine  bags  before  battle  and  attached 
them  to  their  han.  As  already  stated,  war  horses  were  often  painted 
and  decorated.  White  horses  were  preferred,  and  therefore  were  of 
most  value  among  the  Indians,  because  they  showed  off  the  paintings 
and  decorations  better  than  horses  of  other  colors.  Ked  was  the 
common  war  color;  but  yellow,  black,  blue,  and  white  were  also  used. 
War  customs  and  war  dances  will  be  described  later  on.  (See  p.  187.) 

Wars. — In  olden  times  the  Coeur  d’Alene  had  occasional  wars 
with  the  Spokan,  Kalispel,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Flathead,  Nez  Perce, 
and  Kutenai;  and  in  later  times,  after  they  began  to  hunt  buffalo 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  fought  with  the  Blackfoot,  Crow, 
Sioux,  and  other  eastern  tribes.  There  are  no  traditions  of  wars 
with  the  Paloos,  Cayuse,  Columbia,  and  other  western  tribes.  The 
following  narratives  will  illustrate  some  of  these  wars,  and  at  the 
same  time  throw  some  light  on  certain  customs  of  the  people. 

Wars  with  the  Spokan.— Vsnallj  the  two  tribes,  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
and  Spokan,  were  friends.  They  traded  and  played  games  with  each 
other.  How^ever,  once  long  ago  they  were  at  war  with  each  other  for 
a  time.  A  Spokan  chief  had  given  his  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  a 


Coeur  d’Alene  chief.  He  had  done  this  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
of  o-ood  will  to  this  chief  and  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  tribe,  and  also 


Coeur 


to  cement  their  friendship.  The  girl  went  with  her  husband  to  his 
home.  Afterwards  her  husband  had  bad  luck  gambling.  He  blamed 
his  bad  luck  on  his  new  wife  and  hired  a  man  to  kill  her.  men  the 
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and  especially  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  who  depended  on  fishing  salmon 
and  digging  bitterroot  within  Spokan  territory.  All  trading  was 
also  stopped.  A  Coeur  d’Alene  chief  went  to  a  salmon-fishing 
place  on  the  Little  Spokane.  Coeur  d’Alene  parties  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  annually  to  fish  and  play  games  with  the  Spokan. 
It  was  the  fishing  season,  but  no  one  was  there.  The  chief  felt  very 
sorrowful  when  he  saw  the  place  look  so  deserted.  He  thought  of 
the  many  good  times  and  all  the  fun  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Spokan 
had  so  often  had  together  at  this  place.  He  returned  home,  and  called 
the  other  Coeur  d’Alene  chiefs  to  a  council.  Six  chiefs  met  him. 
He  told  how  he  had  gone  to  the  fishing  place,  and  how  he  had  sat 
down  and  had  been  overcome  with  sorrow  when  he  viewed  its  loneli¬ 
ness,  and  had  thought  of  the  mirth  and  happiness  that  used  to  be 
there.  Now  there  was  no  fishing  there,  and  there  were  no  games. 
All  was  as  if  dead.  He  said  he  wanted  peace,  and  intended  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  Spokan  chief  to  make  peace.  All  the  other  chiefs 
agreed  with  him.  The  girl  was  advised  that  she  was  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice  for  peace,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Spokan 
would  kill  her.  She  said  she  was  willing  to  do  as  her  father  and  the 
other  chiefs  advised,  even  if  she  should  lose  her  life.  She  dressed 
herself  in  her  best  clothes,  and  the  chiefs  gave  her  a  load  of  fine 
robes  and  valuables  to  carry  as  presents  to  the  Spokan.  Some 
Coeur  d’Alene  men  followed  her,  keeping  out  of  sight.  They  were 
sent  to  learn  her  fate.  One  night,  after  traveling  several  days  without 
seeing  any  one,  she  had  a  dream  in  which  she  was  told  that  she  would 
see  people  on  the  morrow.  The  following  morning,  shortly  after 
leaving  her  camp,  she  saw  in  the  distance  a  flock  of  flymg  cranes 
making  a  great  noise.  She  thought  people  must  have  startled  them, 
and  she  went  in  that  direction.  After  a  time  she  met  a  Spokan  woman, 
and  sat  down  to  chat  with  her.  She  told  her  the  errand  she  was  on, 
and  added.  If  the  Spokan  kill  me,  I  do  not  carej  for  I  have  been 
sent  as  a  sacrifice  by  my  father  and  the  other  Coeur  d’Alene  chiefs, 
who  all  desire  peace  and  a  renewal  of  the  friendly  relations  that  formerly 
existed  between  the  tribes.  They  are  sorry  that  there  is  no  more 
intercourse  between  us.”  The  woman  told  her  to  sit  where  she  was. 
She  would  go  and  see  the  people.  This  place  was  not  far  from  Che- 
welah.  A  large  number  of  Spokan  were  encamped  there.  When  the 
Spokan  chief  learned  of  her  mission,  he  sent  out  some  young  men  to 
invite  her  m  and  to  carry  the  presents  she  brought.  After  making  a 
speech  to  all  the  people,  he  distributed  the  presents  among  them  and 
told  them  that  he  would  take  the  girl  to  wife.  She  was  a  good  girl 
and  henceforth  lived  with  the  Spokan.  Shortly  afterwards  the  chiefs 
01  the  two  tribes  met,  and  a  permanent  peace  was  arranged.  This 
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was  the  last  war  with  the  Spokan.  Since  then  the  two  tribes  have 
always  been  the  best  of  friends. 


Wars  with  the  Kalispel.  Long  ago  there  were  several  short  wars 
with  the  Kalispel,  and  the  two  tribes  sent  war  parties  into  each 
other’s  territories.  Once,  in  one  of  the  last  wars  with  the  Kalispel, 
the  great-grandfather  of  head  chief  Saltis  of  the  Coeur  d’AKne 
was  camped  with  some  other  men  at  Sawmill,  a  place  near  De  Smet. 
He  had  three  children — one  a  grown-up  lad,  and  the  others  a  little 
boy  and  girl.  The  Kalispel  had  invaded  the  country.  They  found 
this  camp,  attacked  it  and  mortally  wounded  the  men.  The  lad  ran 
with  his  brother  by  his  side,  and  carried  his  sister  under  his  arm. 
His  brother  was  shot.  When  he  looked  at  his  sister,  he  saw  that  she 
also  had  been  killed  by  a  shot.  He  continued  running  to  some  bushes, 
where  he  hid.  Presently  two  of  the  enemy  came  along,  riding  the  same 
horse.  The  halter  rope  was  dragging  along  the. ground.  As  they 
passed,  the  lad  seized  the  end  of  the  rope  and  jerked  the  horse,  dis¬ 
mounting  the  two  men,  who  ran  off.  The  lad  then  mounted  the  horse 
and  rode  away.  The  men  shot  arrows  at  him,  wounding  him  slightly, 
but  he  escaped.  There  were  several  Pend  d’OreUles  and  Flathead 
among  this  Kalispel  war  party.  These  tribes  were  all  allies,  and  they 
often  had  joint  war  parties. 

Wars  with  the  Pend  d’OreillesW — Long  ago  there  were  some¬ 
times  wars  with  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  who  generally  were  the 
aggressors  and  invaded  the  Coeur  d’Alene  territory.  The  Coeur 
d’Alene  never  sent  war  parties  into  the  countries  of  the  Pend  d’Or¬ 
eilles  and  Flathead.  Once,  at  a  time  when  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and 
Flathead  had  their  first  guns,  but  the  Coeur  d’Alene  as  yet  had  none, 
a  war  party  of  Pend  d’Oreilles,  including  a  number  of  Flathead,  led 
by  a  famous  chief  called  QutEna'lq^  entered  the  Coeur  d’Alene  coun¬ 
try  and  attacked  a  camp  of  about  a  dozen  people  who  were  gather¬ 
ing  camas  at  a  place  about  a  mile  east  of  De  Smet  Mission.  A  fight 
took  place,  and  most  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  were  killed.  A  woman 
and  her  two  little  sons  were  taken  captive.  In  the  fight  one  Flat- 
head  had  become  separated  from  his  friends  and  for  a  time  was 
unable  to  find  them.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles,  thinking  he  had  been 
killed,  said,  “We  will  kill  the  woman  to  make  even  the  loss  of  our 
friend.”  They  dismounted,  and  stabbed  the  woman  with  a  very 
large  knife,  the  kind  used  by  the  Flathead,  which  was  different  from 
the  knives  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  Before  stabbmg  her,  they  made  her 
tell  where  the  other  camps  of  her  tribe  were  located.  They  did  not 


217  The  narrator  hesitated  to  tell  this  story.  He  sugpsted  that  if  it  w^e 
printed  it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  Pend  d  Oreilles  and  FJathead.  He 
£  ieved  that  these  evil  doings  of  the  past  should  be  forgotten  and  that  people 

““id  not  continue  to  tell  them  to  their 

cause  bitter  feelings  to  a  people  or  wound  their  pride  should  be  avoided. 
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kill  the  little  boys,  but  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  buffalo  gut,  and 
told  them  to  go  home.  This  happened  on  the  trail,  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  De  Smet.  Later  some  Coeur  d’Alene  men  happened  to 
come  along,  and,  finding  the  woman  still  alive,  bandaged  her  wound. 
She  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  little  spring  near  De  Smet.  They 
carried  her  there  and  left  her.  She  got  well.  This  woman  was^  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  narrator  of  this  story,  Nicodemus  Qwaro  tus, 
my  chief  informant  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  One  man  escaped 
unhurt  from  the  Coeur  d’Alene  camp.  He  crossed  the  hills  by  a 
short  route  to  St.  Marys  River  and  informed  the  people  he  met  of 
what  had  happened.  At  once  six  or  seven  men  started  back  with  him 
to  alarm  other  camps,  and  to  try  to  intercept  the  invaders.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  attacked  a  camp  about  7  miles  from  De 
Smet,  near  the  present  Government  sawmill.  The  people  there  were 
also  digging  camas.  During  the  previous  night  a  man  in  this  camp 
dreamed  that  the  camp  would  be  attacked  by  Flathead,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  had  left.  When  he  heard  the  shots  he  ran  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  During  the  attack  one  man  escaped  from  the  camp  with 
his  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  carried  the  children  under  his 
arms.  They  ran  along  a  creek  unobserved,  but  later,  on  crossing  a 
piece  of  flat,  open  ground,  were  seen  and  attacked.  The  little  girl 
was  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  he  himself  was  badly  wounded. The 
man  told  the  lad,  “I  am  badly  wounded;  save  yourself.”  He  ran 
away  some  distance  and  then  returned,  as  he  did  not  want  to  leave 
his  father.  Again  his  father  entreated  him  to  run,  and  he  ran  off 
and  hid  in  some  bushes.  The  enemy  dispatched  the  man  and 
pursued  the  lad.  As  the  bushes  were  thick,  the  enemy  dismounted 
and  left  their  horses  loose  in  the  open.  The  chief  called  out  to  the 
lad  that  if  he  lay  still,  they  would  not  kill  him;  but  his  guardian,  the 
Coyote,  told  him,  "Do  not  fear,  they  can  not  kill  you.  Run,  and 
you  will  be  safe.”  He  ran  out  of  the  bushes  to  where  the  horses  were, 
took  one  by  the  rope  and  tried  to  mount  it.  He  failed  because  the 
rod  armor  he  wore  had  slipped  down  too  low  on  his  hips.  He  jerked 
it  up  with  his  teeth  and  managed  to  mount.  The  warriors  ran  out 
of  the  bushes  and  shot  arrows  at  him,  one  of  them  striking  his  backside. 
Then  they  pursued  him;  but  he  whipped  up  his  horse  and  escaped. 
Afterwards  the  Coeur  d’Alene  marked  the  bark  of  a  tree  at  this  place 
to  commemorate  the  exploit.  All  the  people  in  the  sawmill  camp 
were  killed  except  this  lad  and  the  man  who  had  the  dream. 

The  following  year  a  small  party  of  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead 
returned  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country.  Among  them  was  Qutsna'lg^, 
who  had  been  chief  of  the  war  party  that  slaughtered  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  the  previous  year,  and  two  other  chiefs  called  P' oqp’ oqcine' na 

2’*  Another  version  has  it  that  the  man  carried  one  chil'd  under  his  arm  and 
the  lad  carried  the  other.  Both  children  were  shot  with  arrows  and  killed  as 
they  were  being  carried. 

'A  Coeur  d’Alene,  but  not  a  chief.— G.  Reichard. 
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and  CitEmu's.  The  latter  two  wanted  Qutsna’lq^  to  make  peace, 
and  had  accompanied  him  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  matter. 
They  went  to  the  main  camp  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  at  Coeur  d’Alene 
City,  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  were  not  afraid  to  travel  in 
small  parties  in  an  enemy  country,  as  they  had  guns.  The  Pend 
d  Oreilles  party  camped  near  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  who  now  began  to 
gather  in  gieat  numbers  at  Coeur  d’Alene  City.  After  much  talk, 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  chiefs  agreed  to  make  peace;  and  after  all  the 
terms  had  been  arranged,  they  and  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  chiefs  began 
to  smoke  the  peace  pipe  brought  by  the  latter.  Just  as  they  started 
to  smoke,  the  lad  who  had  escaped  from  the  fight  at  Sawmill,  and  had 
been  wounded,  spoke  up,  addressing  the  Coeur  d’Alene  chiefs,  and 
objecting  to  the  making  of  peace.  He  said  to  them,  “It  is  easy  for 
you  to  make  peace,  for  you  have  had  none  of  your  near  relatives 
slaughtered;  but  what  about  my  slaughtered  relatives?”  Then  he 
addressed  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  chiefs,  saying,  “It  is  all  right  for  you  to 
make  peace  with  us;  but  I  can  not  make  peace  with  you,  for  you 
have  Idlled  my  parents,  and  my  brother  and  sister.  To-morrow  I 
will  see  if  I  can  make  peace  with  you.”  This  broke  up  the  peace 
proceedings.  That  day  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  moved  camp  a  mile  away, 
that  they  might  have  the  shelter  of  a  very  large  fir  tree,  as  it  was 
raining.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  sitting  around  then- 
fires  at  this  tree,  and  a  large  number  of  Coeur  d’Alene  encircled  them 
on  the  outside.  The  chiefs  were  about  to  speak  of  peace  again. 
QutEna'lg^  was  seated  with  sinew  and  awl,  sewing  his  gun  case.  The 
lad  who  had  spoken  the  previous  day  was  hidden  behind  some  of  the 
people.  He  began  to  play  with  his  bow  and  arrows  unseen  by  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles.  ,  Suddenly  he  drew  his  bow  and  shot  from  his  hiding 
place.  QutEna'lg^  looked  up  when  he  heard  the  twang  of  the  bow¬ 
string,  and  at  the  same  moment  was  pierced  through  the  stomach 
and  killed.  He  exclaimed,  “I  thought  this  was  going  to  happen!” 
Now  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Coeur  d’Alene  fought,  and  many  were 
killed.  Chief  P’oqp’oqcine'na  was  killed.  Chief  CitEmu's  escaped 
with  some  others.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  party  lost  all  their  horses  and 
guns.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  divided  the  horses;  but  the  guns  they 
broke  up,  and  made  knives  out  of  the  metal,  as  they  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them.  According  to  some,  this  Pend  d  Oreilles  peace 
party  was  about  one-third  Pend  d’Oreilles,  the  rest  being  Kalispel  and 
Flathead.  Some  people  say  a  majority  were  Kalispel.  The  following 
year  a  large  Flathead  party  came  to  the  Little  Spokane  Kiver;  and 
their  chief  called  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Spokan,  Kalispel, 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  Colville,  and  Kutenai  to  meet  him  there.  He  wanted 
to  make  a  peace  between  all  these  tribes,  and  have  their  diffeiences 
settled  once  and  for  all.  All  the  chiefs  went,  and  many  followers 
with  them.  There  was  a  great  assembly.  The  Flathead  chief  made 
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a  great  speech,  and  said  that  the  peace  pipe  must  be  filled  and 
smoked.  One  Flathead  said,  "No.  How  can  we  smoke  the  peace 
pipe?  The  Coeur  d’Alene  broke  it.  There  is  no  peace  pipe.  How 
can  it  be  smoked?  ”  The  Coeur  d’Alene  said  they  were  willing  to 
smoke,  as  they  could  make  an  honorable  peace  now,  for  Flathead  blood 
had  been  spilled  as  well  as  Coeur  d’Alene  blood.  Any  peace  arranged 
before  would  have  been  one-sided  and  dishonorable.  Many  speeches 
were  made,  and  the  conference  lasted  a  number  of  days.  At  last 
everything  was  arranged  amicably,  and  the  pipe  was  smoked  by  all 
the  chiefs  of  these  tribes.  They  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
everlasting  peace  between  them;  that  none  would  fight  the  others 
and  that  all  would  be  friends  and  allies.  This  pledge  has  never  since 
been  broken. 

Wars  with  the  Kutenai.  Coeur  d’Alene  parties  sometimes  went 
to  the  Lower  Kutenai  country  and  attacked  the  people  there,  but  the 
Kutenai  never  retaliated  by  invading  the  Coeur  d’Alene  countiy. 
Probably  the  last  fight  between  them  happened  as  follows:  At  the 
time  when  guns  were  first  introduced  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  two 
brothers  had  a  gun  between  them.  One  day  they  quarreled  about  the 
gun,  each  wanting  to  hunt  with  it.  At  last  one  brother  said  to  the 
other,  "Well,  you  may  have  the  gun  as  your  sole  property.  1  will  go 
and  get  a  gun  in  war.”  At  that  time  the  Kutenai,  Pend  d’Oreilles 
and  Flathead  had  a  great  many  guns,  but  the  Coeur  d’Alene  had 
hardly  any.  The  brother  arrayed  himself  for  war,  and,  taking  a 
canoe,  went  down  the  river  to  the  lake,  where  he  saw  a  number  of 
peopK  ashore.  He  haded  them  and  told  them  he  was  going  to  fight 
the  Kutenai.  Many  men  said  they  would  join  him.  At  last  the 
party  numbered  about  100  men,  and  they  held  a  war  dance.  They 
crossed  the  lake  and  portaged  their  canoes  on  their  heads,  taldng 
turns  earring  them.  Afterwards  they  cached  their  canoes  and  wen? 
on  foot  un  d  they  reached  Pend  d’Oreille  Lake.  Here  they  made  new 
canoes  and  crossed  the  lake.  There  were  many  loons  on“he  lakT 

said  "S?on  fL""  ""  great  noise  when  they  saw  the  canoes.  Someone 
said.  Stop  those  birds  from  crying'”  One  man  wLr.  r 

camp  and  surprised  the  Kiitenni  P  daybreak  they  rushed  the 

and  fled.  Som?TumPed^“  “T’  ™  “““e  to  put  up  a  fight 

in  the  water,  holding  L  to  Tushet  "'i”  0‘here  hid 

reached  their  canoes  e  “  seS  Ih^^  some 

lolled;  and  the  Coeur  d’Alene  captured  Ivutenai  were 


all  the  valuables  in  camp, 
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including  several  guns.  In  the  camp  was  a  buffalo-skin  tent,  which 
was  thought  to  be  empty,  as  no  one  had  attempted  to  escape  from  it. 
It  was  occupied,  however,  by  a  sick  man  who  had  a  gun.  A  Coeur 
d’Alene  went  to  look  in,  and  the  Kutenai  shot  him  in  the  thigh, 
wounding  him  badly.  The  brother  who  had  started  the  war  party 
then  killed  the  sick  man  and  took  possession  of  his  gun. 

Wars  with  the  Nez  Perce. — The  Coeur  d’Alene  probably  had 
more  wars  with  the  Nez  Perce  than  with  any  of  the  Salish  tribes,  and 
each  invaded  the  other’s  territory.  These  wars,  however,  were  not 
frequent.  Once  during  a  war  with  the  Nez  Perc6  a  band  of  Coeur 
d’Alene  was  camped  on  Hangmans  Creek,  at  a  place  about  3  miles 
west  of  De  Smet,  gathering  camas.  Some  Nez  Perce  had  been  killed 
some  time  before  in  a  fight,  and  the  Nez  Perce  had  declared  that  they 
would  exterminate  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  As  it  was  war  time,  the  band 
at  Hangmans  Creek  had  partially  fortified  their  camp  and  were 
constantly  on  the  alert.  A  large  war  party  of  Nez  Perce  went  there 
and  surrounded  them.  They  assaulted  the  camp,  but  were  repulsed. 
The  parties  fought  for  two  days,  many  Nez  Perce  and  Coeur  d’Alene 
being  killed.  The  headman  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  said  to  his  friends, 
“The  Nez  Perce  far  outnumber  us.  We  can  not  hold  out  against 
their  numbers,  and  probably  to-morrow  the  last  of  us  will  be  killed. 
To  save  ourselves  1  will  try  a  ruse.  ”  He  was  a  strong,  athletic  man. 
At  midnight  he  left  the  camp  and  ran  in  the  dark  swiftly  from  place 
to  place  in  front  of  the  Nez  Perce  lines,  giving  the  war  cry  “Wa-a-a!” 
in  a  loud  voice.  At  the  same  time  the  people  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
camp  began  to  shout  and  to  make  a  great  noise.  They  also  called 
out  challenges  and  insults  to  the  Nez  Perce.  The  chief  standing  in 
front  of  the  Nez  Perce,  but  unseen  because  of  the  darkness,  spoke 
loudly  tq  them  in  their  own  language,  saying,  “Nez  Perce,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  always  bad  friends.  We  will  give  you  a  chance  to  go 
home;  and  if  you  don’t  go,  then  at  daybreak  we  shall  slaughter  you. 
^AU  the  Coeur  d’Alene  warriors  from  St.  Joseph’s,  Coeur  d’Alene  City, 
and  other  places  are  now  here,  and  we  shall  give  you  battle  at  day¬ 
break.”  The  Nez  Perce  held  a  consultation.  They  believed  that 
the  man  had  spoken  the  truth,  for  there  appeared  to  be  great  joy  and 
shouting  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  camp.  They  left  that  night,  and  the 


C!oeur  d’Alene  escaped.  '  ..77,, 

Wars  with  the  Blackjoot  and  other  tribes  east  oj  the  Rocky 

Mountains. --The  Plains  tribes  had  no  fixed  boundaries.  They 
lad  their  homes  in  certain  places;  but  they  traveled  hundreds 
i,f  miles  looking  for  buffalo,  and  changing  their  headquarters  from 
time  to  ’time.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  never  visited  the  real  homes  of 
my  of  these  tribes,  as  they  were  far  to  the  east;  but  they  often  met 
Ihem  when  they  were  buffalo  hunting  in  the  intermediate  country, 
md  they  knew  the  general  direction  of  what  was  considered  to  be 
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the  country  of  each  tribe.  The  Flathead  knew  much  more  than  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  regarding  the  countries  from  which  these  tribes  came. 
As  all  these  eastern  tribes  were  encroaching  on  the  western  tribes 
and  on  one  another,  there  was  almost  constant  warfare  between  them 
and  the  western  Indians,  as  well  as  among  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  western  Indians  were  alhes,  and  did  not  fight  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  western  part  of  the  plains,  stretching  from  the  Flathead 
main  camps  to  the  Yellowstone  and  easterly  for  a  very  long  distance, 
was  at  one  time  practically  an  intertribal  hunting  and  battle  ground. 
No  one  lived  there  permanently;  but  all  the  tribes  hunted  and  fought 
in  it,  and  tried  to  claim  hunting  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Nearly 
all  parties  who  traveled  or  hunted  in  this  region  were  perforce  large, 
for  small  parties  were  liable  to  be  cut  off  and  exterminated  at  any 
time.  Long  ago  most  of  this  western  strip  of  the  plains  country 
belonged  to  Flathead  and  Shoshoni  tribes,  who  hunted  there,  usually 
in  small  parties.  The  Blackfoot  and  Crow  invaded  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  and  for  a  time  drove  out  the  Flathead  and  Shoshoni. 
Many  of  the  bands  of  these  tribes  who  formerly  lived  east  of  the 
mountains  were  practically  vdped  out,  and  others  retreated  to  the 
west  and  south.  The  Shoshoni  especially  were  severely  handled,  and 
for  many  years  no  Shoshoni  were  seen  on  the  northwestern  plains 
north  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  Flathead  were  also  much  reduced  in 
numbers  during  these  wars,  which  had  lasted  many  years.  There¬ 
fore  they  made  peace  with  all  the  western  tribes,  and  invited  them 
to  join  them  as  partners  in  buffalo  hunting  in  their  former  territory. 
After  this  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  other  western  Sahsh  tribes  began 
to  go  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  join  the  Flathead  in  hunting  and 
war.  Many  Kutenai  and  Nez  Perce  also  went  annually.  All  these 
tribes  made  their  rendezvous  in  the  Flathead  country,  and  moved 
from  there  eastward,  northward,  and  southward  for  buffalo  hunting 
in  three  or  more  large  parties,  keeping  more  or  less  in  touch  vdth 
one  another  during  their  travels.  Being  equal  in  numbers,  and  su» 
penor  m  horses  and  weapons  to  most  parties  of  the  Plains  Indians 
they  had  httle  difficulty  in  holding  their  own.  These  conditions  con- 
tinned  until  the  buffalo  became  nearly  extinct.  The  Coeur  d’Alene 
generally  went  with  the  Spokan,  and  both  often  with  the  Kalispel 
and  Pend  d  Oreilles.  Sometimes  part  of  them  went  with  the  Flat- 

Nez  PercA  Most  fighting  occurred 
VI th  the  Blackfoot,  who  were  considered  the  worst  enemies  of  the 

•iL  fu  Q  1  ®^iinock,  and  Ute  were  almost  always  friendly 

Tribes  Out  onf'h  ^^h  them  against  the  eastern 

minrmbe?ed  TW  Zu  Shoshoni  is 

remembered.  This  was  with  a  tnbe  of  Snake  inhabiting  the  Yellow 

stone  count.7.  The  final  fight  in  this  war  was  between  them  and  i 
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large  force  of  combined  Flathead  (or  Pend  d’Oreilles),  Spokan,  and  * 
Coeur  d’Alene,  who,  after  a  fierce  battle,  captured  nearly  all  the 
horses,  baggage,  and  buffalo  meat  of  the  Shoshoni.  So  much  of  the 
buffalo  meat  was  taken  that  it  could  not  be  transported,  and  most 
of  it  was  left  there.  The  Snake  who  escaped  were  nearly  all  on  foot. 
After  this  some  other  Snake  acted  as  intermediaries,  and  peace  was 
made.  No  Blackfoot,  Crow,  or  other  eastern  tribes,  or  Shoshoni, 
ever  came  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country.  The  Blackfoot  and  Crow 
knew  little  about  taldng  horses  and  transports  through  mountains. 
They  were  used  to  traveling  with  travois  in  a  flat  country.  When 
their  war  parties  went  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  search  of  Snake 
or  Flathead,  they  were  always  afoot,  and  as  a  rule  met  with  httle 
success.  Once,  long  ago,  a  large  party  of  Blackfoot  invaded  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  countries.  A  battle  was  fought  which 
lasted  two  days,  and  the  Blackfoot  were  driven  off.  A  number  of 
men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  About  this  time  or  a  little  later  a 
party  of  Blackfoot  and  another  Plains  tribe,  possibly  the  Gros  Ventres, 
attacked  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  were  driven  off  with  considerable 
loss.  Either  this  fight  or  another  one  occurred  at  sniyelemen  (now 
Mission  in  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  country).  At  a  still  later  date  a  large 
war  party  of  Crow  attacked  and  defeated  the  Shoshoni,  and,  following 
this  up,  attacked  the  Flathead,  who,  however,  routed  them  and  drove 
them  south.  Once,  at  a  time  when  the  Sahsh  tribes  had  many 
horses  but  very  few  guns,  and  the  Blackfoot  a  good  many  guns  but 
not  many  horses,  a  large  party  of  Flathead,  Pend  d  Oreilles,  Kahspel, 
Spokan,  and  Coeur  d’Alene,  with  a  few  Sanpoil  and  Columbia,  were 
traveling  in  a  flat  country  along  a  large  river,  possibly  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  on  their  way  to  hunt  buffalo.  At  the  same  time  a  war  party 
of  32  Blackfoot  were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  raid  against  the 
Crow  or  Shoshoni.  They  camped  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  river, 
and  were  tired,  for  all  were  on  foot.  That  night  one  of  the  party 
dreamed,  and  woke  up  the  others  before  d^reak.  He  told  them, 
“You  must  not  go  down  to  the  river.  I  dreamed  that  down  there 
the  ground  was  red  with  blood,  and  it  was  your  blood.  I  saw  the 
sunrise  that  will  come  in  a  short  time,  and  it  was  very  red.  In  its 
glow  I  saw  many  people,  and  then  I  saw  your  blood  on  the  river^ 
TW  laughed  at  him,  and  all  of  them  went  down  to  the  river  except 
riie  man  who  had  dreamed  and  his  brother.  They  went  farther  up 
the  hill  and  sat  down  to  watch.  It  was  ]ust  daybreak  when  the  30 
left  and  went  to  the  river  at  a  place  where  a  creek  came  m.  There 

was  aHnear  the  stream  strewn  with  bowlders  and  bearmg  a  httle 
was  a  Iiau  nea  above  this  place,  and  the  I  fat- 

timber.  The  plateau  >  blufl  above^  her  this  bluS 

head  and  others  ^  ^^^^^ity.  The  Blackfoot  party  had  just 

Tearerthf  river  when  Le  two  men  on  the  hill  saw  many  people 
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approaching  on  horseback.  This  was  the  Salish  party,  and  they  soon 
noticed  the  Blackfoot  in  the  hole  and  surrounded  them.  The  Black- 
foot  threw  up  a  breastwork  of  rocks  and  trees,  and  a  battle  ensued. 
The  Salish  shot  bullets  and  arrows  at  the  Blackfoot  until  there  was 
no  further  response.  Then  they  rushed  to  the  breastwork,  and  found 
that  the  Blackfoot  were  all  hors  de  combat.  They  drew  out  all  the 
bodies  one  after  the  other,  and  examined  their  wounds.  One  very 
large  man  was  shot  only  on  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  and  still  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dead.  They  watched  him;  and  when  he  showed  signs 
of  reviving,  they  killed  him  with  a  knife.  Some  wounded  men  had 


crawled  under  the  rocks  and  into  underground  passages  which  had 
been  made  there  at  a  former  time,  probably  for  concealment.  These 
places  were  searched  and  the  bodies  pulled  out.  One  wounded  man 
almost  escaped.  A  Flathead  searcher  pursued  him,  and  killed  him 
after  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  They  counted  30  bodies.  After 
scalping  them  and  taking  all  their  best  clothes  and  weapons,  they 
left  the  bodies  lying  where  they  were.  Among  the  weapons  was  a 
number  of  guns  (perhaps  10  or  more),  which  were  considered  a  great 
prize  at  that  time.  The  bones  of  these  Blackfoot  remained  at  this 
spot  for  several  years  afterwards,  scattered  among  the  rocks  by  wolves 
and  mixed  with  old  buffalo  bones.  The  two  Blackfoot  brothers  who 
had  been  watching  made  good  their  escape  during  the  fight  unob¬ 
served  by  the  Salish,  and  reached  their  own  country. 

Wars  with  the  whites.~The  Coeur  d’Alene  were  on  the  whole 
always  friendly  to  the  whites.  They  never  made  any  aggressions 
against  the  fur  traders  and  first  white  settlers.  During  the  Cayuse 
wars  (1845-1850)  and  the  Yaldma  wars  (1855-56)  they  were  neutral 
0™g  to  some  dissatisfaction  over  the  treaty  made  with  Govern^ 
Stevens,  which  they  claimed  the  whites  had  not  kept,  and  probably 
for  some  other  causes,  the  Coeur  d'AlMe  joined  the  Spokan  in  the 
war  0  he  latter  (1858).  In  this  war  it  seems  they  never  attacked 
thehl  1  “d  ^eMers,  but  only  the  soldL  who  invaded 

h  11,  ■  if  In  May,  1858,  a  large  force  of  Coeur  d’Alene  led 

/olviUe^tltSaSli’irS^^  “d 

irthtrereA“tno%^;L"r^^^^ 

by  some  authorities  The  Indi  battle,  as  claimed 

column  to  the  Snake  Eivfr  f 

Coeur  d’Alene  were  also  envaved  year  the 

force  of  about  1,000  men-  a“nd  thef  ^right’s 

Lakes  and  Spokane  Plain’s  in  which  toe  fT  “ 
the  latter  engagement  they  fought  aU  dw  and™ defeated.  In 
again  engaged  Colonel  Wright  on  his  w«v  t  Y  ^®",days  afterwards 
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their  allies  dispersed.  The  Indians  claim  that  strong  influence  to 
submit  was  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the  priests  and  others;  but 
the  chief  reason  was  that  they  were  entirely  out  of  ammunition  and 
had  no  way  of  replenishing  it.  They  considered  it  foolish  to  continue 
the  war  with  bows  and  arrows  against  rifles  and  artillery.  In  1877 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  refused  to  join  Chief  Joseph,  and  a  large  body 
imder  the  same  Chief  Saltis  turned  out  to  drive  the  Nez  Perc4  out 
of  the  settlements  and  protect  the  white  settlers.  The  tribe  was 
neutral  during  the  Bannock  war  of  1878.  By  1880  very  few  of  them 
went  to  the  plains;  and  by  1885,  the  buffalo  being  practically  extinct, 
the  last  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  settled  permanently  on  their  reserve. 

Internal  fights. — Occasionally  long  ago  there  were  blood  feuds 
between  families  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  One  of  these  came  about  in 
the  following  way.  Very  long  ago  a  Flathead  or  Pend  d’Oreilles  chief 
sent  his  daughter  to  marry  a  Coeur  d’Alene  chief  called  Hinwa'xEne 
(full  name  HtnwaxEniv' ct?) .  He  directed  her  how  to  go,  telling  her  to 
descend  Coeur  d’Alene  River.  She  made  a  mistake  and  went  down 
St.  Joe  River.  A  man  called  CiMtcsfiwa'ilix'"  ^  was  on  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  He  saw  a  woman  approaching  who  wore  a  leather  dress 
^painted  red,  and  knew  she  must  be  a  stranger.  When  she  saw  him 
she  sat  down  on  the  river  bank  and  he  came  to  her  in  the  canoe. 
They  began  to  talk,  but,  not  understanding  each  other’s  languages, 
they  had  to  resort  to  signs.  She  told  the  name  of  her  father,  that  he 
was  a  chief  of  the  Flathead  (or  Pend  d’Oreilles),  and  that  he  had  sent 
her  to  marry  a  chief  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  called  WaxEne  .  He  an¬ 
swered  that  he  was  glad,  because  he  was  WaxEne  ,  and  she  must  come 
with  him.  This  man  lived  at  Xwa'reta  an  old  Indian  village  near 
Harrison,  and  he  took  the  girl  there.  After  staying  four  days  the 
girl  noticed  that  her  husband’s  friend,  who  often  came  to  visit  him, 
always  called  him  aUtcsfiwa'ilix'^,  and  she  had  heard  people  ask  hmi 
to  go  to  WaxEne’s  house.  This  aroused  her  suspicions.  After  this, 
one  day  she  saw  the  chief’s  daughter  playing,  and  asked  her  the  name 
of  her  husband.  The  girl  answered,^  “Your  husband’s  name  is 
Cililtcsq’wa'ilix^  ”  She  then  asked  the  girl  what  her  fatlmr’s  name  was, 
and  she  answered,  “My  father’s  name  is  WaxEne  Then  she  told 
the  chief’s  daughter  that  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  to  marry 
WaxEne'.  The  girl  told  her  father;  but  the  latter  said  nothmg  for  a 
time  for  Cililtcsq’wa'ilix'"  was  one  of  four  brothers.  The  whole  family 
were  noted  as  bad  men  and  great  fighters.  Now,  it  came  to  be 
wintertime;  and,  ice  having  formed  on  the  river  most  of  the  people 
began  to  prepare  for  a  great  elk  hunt.  The  chief,  WaxEne  ,  arranged 
with  four  men  to  kill  Cmitcsq’wa'Uix-  as  soon  as  most  o  the  people  had 
left  The  people  were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  they  killed  him.  An 
old  man  who  lagged  behin^eard  the  dogs  yelping  furiously  and 

/  He  lived  at  St.  Marie’s.-G.  Reichard.  »  Harrison.-G.  Reichard. 
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turned  back  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  chief  told  the  four 
men,  “We  must  now  kill  CUtltcsq’wa'ilix'^’s  three  brothers,  or  they  will 
kdl  us.”  He  persuaded  the  old  man  to  help.  The  brothers  had 
gone  with  the  elk-hunting  party.  The  old  man  went  on  to  the  camp 
of  the  elk  hunters  and  told  stories,  keeping  the  people  up  very  late, 
and  making  them  very  sleepy.  When  all  were  asleep,  he  went  out 
and  told  the  four  men  who  were  waiting  where  the  brothers  slept. 
They  went  in  and  killed  them  all.  Then  they  went  at  once  to  another 
camp,  where  the  uncle  and  other  relatives  of  the  brothers  were,  and 
killed  them  also.  The  father  of  the  brothers  was  an  aged  infirm  man, 
and  lived  at  another  place.  They  induced  the  people  with  whom  he 
lived  to  desert  him,  saying  that  they  were  going  hunting  and  would 
be  back  soon.  They  left  him  firewood,  but  no  food,  and  he  died  of 
starvation.  When  the  four  men  returned  to  the  chief,  he  feasted 
them  and  gave  them  presents.  The  girl  became  the  wife  of  WaxEne' 
and  lived  with  him.  As  all  the  males  of  CUiltcsq’wa'Uix^’s  family  were 
killed  off,  there  was  no  one  to  avenge  their  death  on  WaxEne'  and  his 
helpers. 


VIII.  GAMES  AND  PASTIMES 

Dice  and  Guessing  Games. — A  great  many  games  were  played," 
A  favorite  one  among  women  was  the  game  of  dice  played  with 
beaver  teeth,  which  were  tossed  down  on  a  blanket,  robe,  skin,  or  mat. 
The  game  and  the  dice  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  among  the 
Thompson.213  The  manner  of  counting  is  said  to  have  varied  a  httle 
m  different  places.  The  dice  consisted  of  four  pieces,  making  two 

pairs.  ^  One  pair  was  marked  with  straight  transverse  lines:  the  other 
with  zigzag  lines. 

A  card  game  was  in  vogue  long  ago;  but  particulars  of  this  game 
and  the  marks  on  the  cards  are  now  forgotten.  The  cards  were  ven- 
eraly  made  of  sM  hide  of  young  deer;  but  some  were  of  wood  ?plit 
very  thm,  an^d  others  were  of  birch  bark.™  Each  card  was  marked 
Sometimes  the  designs  represented  dreams.  As  far  as  remembered 
the  cards  were  marked  in  pairs;  but  the  number  of  pairs  or  cards  k 
the  set  is  uDcertam.  Some  say  the  numbers  varied  in  different  sets, 
e  s  1C  game  played  by  the  Thompson  with  marked  sticks  ™ 

and  pulled  out.  If  it  was  one  of  selected 

and  if  the  long  one,  he  won.  sticks,  the  guesser  lost; 


a,  p.  Z72,  and  fig.  256  (  221 

-  See  Thompson,  p.  PP'  2^2.  273. 
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The  hand  game  or  leJial  was  very  common  and  was  played  in  the 
same  way  as  among  the  Thompson/^^  but  22  sticks  were  used  as 
counters  instead  of  10  and  12,  as  among  most  other  tribes.  Knuckle 
covers  were  used  by  many  in  playing  the  game.  They  were  made 
of  otter,  weasel,  coyote,  and  other  skins,  and  were  fringed.  Singing 
always  accompanied  the  game,  and  time  was  beaten  with  short  sticks 
on  a  log  or  board  placed  in  front  of  the  players. 

Hoop  or  Ring  Games. — A  number  of  hoop  or  ring  games  were 
played.  A  favorite  game  was  the  ring  and  pole  game  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son  and  other  tribes.  Among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  the  logs  for 
stopping  the  ring  from  rolling  too  far  were  from  10  to  15  centimeters 
in  diameter  and  generally  placed  about  5  meters  apart.  There  were 
many  different  ways  of  playing,  such  as  standing  with  the  toe  to  a 
mark  or  not  moving  forward  when  throwing  the  lance  or  stick,  erect, 
and  taking  one  step  forward  when  throwing,  erect  and  two  steps  for¬ 
ward,  sitting,  kneeling,  loieeling  and  one  hand  on  the  ground,  and  so 
on.  The  lance  or  stick  was  thrown  so  as  to  stop  the  ring  and  make 
it  fall  over  on  the  stick.  Points  were  counted  according  to  the  beads 
that  rested  against  the  stick.  All  rings  had  two  blue  beads,  which 
counted  the  greatest  number  of  points.  The  other  beads  were  of 
various  colors.  In  early  times  bone  beads  were  used,  also  colored 
quills,  or,  instead,  wrappings  at  the  various  spaces  on  the  ring.  The 
sizes  of  rings  and  throwing  sticks  were  about  the  same  as  among  the 
Thompson.  Besides  different  methods  of  throwing,  there  were  several 
ways  of  counting  and  all  had  names.  Each  bead  and  combination  of 
beads  and  the  positions  of  the  ring  on  the  stick  had  names,  as  well  as 
almost  every  inch  of  the  throwing  stick.  No  other  game  had  nearly 
as  rich  a  nomenclature  as  this  game.  In  most  ways  of  playing, 
besides  counting  the  beads  and  their  positions  against  the  stick,  the 
part  of  the  stick  the  beads  rested  against  was  also  counted.  Thus 
most  sticks  had  divisions  marked  on  them  with  rings  and  wrappings. 
People  bet  and  gambled  much  in  this  game,  and  there  were  often 
disagreements  and  quarrels.  Elderly  men  known  to  be  honest  and 
disinterested  were  appealed  to  or  asked  to  act  as  referees  or  arbitrators 
to  settle  all  disputes  in  the  game.  These  referees  used  slender  sticks 
or  pointers,  with  which  they  righted  ring  and  stick,_  thus  ascertaming 
accurately  the  positions  of  the  beads.  Their  decision  was  final. 

Another  ring  and  stick  game  was  common.  The  ring  was  usually 
about  30  centimeters  in  diameter,  or  slightly  more,  made  of  a  stick 
bent  into  a  circle,  the  ends  joined,  or,  more  generally  two  "^i^s  bent 
and  joined.  A  web  of  thong  or  bark  twme  filled  up  the  inside  of  the 
rW  like  a  net,  leaving  a  circular  hole  m  the  center  about  3  cm. 

in  diameter.  (Fig.  13.)  The  Indians  claim  that  the  weavmg  of  the  hoop 

223  L^Thompfon’  a,  fig.  263;  also  Peabody  Mus.,  No.  367. 

224  a,  p.  274,  fig.  260. 
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was  generally  done  as  sketched.  It  seems  that  some  hoops  varied  in 
the  number  of  meshes  and  therefore  in  the  size  of  mesh.  Two  persons 
rolled  the  ring  back  and  forth  to  each  other  while  two  others,  one  on 
each  side,  took  turns  at  throwing  the  stick  or  spear  at  the  hoop.  The 
persons  throwing  generally  stood.  As  a  rule,  two  played  against 
two  and  turns  were  taken  at  rolling  and  spearing  the  hoop.  The 
object  was  to  throw  the  spear  through  the  central  hole.  This  won 
the  game.  Points  were  also  counted  according  to  the  mesh  that 
was  hit — the  nearer  to  the  center,  the  higher  the  points.  These 
meshes  had  different  names.  If  a  person  hit  the  same  me’sh  twice  in 
succession  he  had  to  withdraw  from  the  game  or  allow  himself  to  be 
prodded  in  the  backside  by  the  other  players  with  their  sticks.  (This 
was  also  a  forfeit  or  punishment  in  ring  games  of  the  Thompson.) 
The  stick  or  spear  used  in  this  game  was  more  than  a  meter  long, 

sharp-pointed,  and  made  of  a  shp  of  a  young  tree 
with  from  three  to  seven  stubs  of  branches  left 
on  the  upper  part  to  prevent  it  going  entirely 
through  the  meshes. 

A  game  with  feathered  lances  or  sticks,  like 
large  arrows,  was  also  common.  These  were 
about  a  meter  in  length  and  like  war  lances  for 
riarBE  h  throwing;  only  they  had  no  attached  heads,  the 

_  °°P  pomts  bemg  simply  sharpened.  I  did  not  obtain 

any  particulars  of  this  game,  but  it  seems  that  the  lances  were  hurled 
at  targets  and  marks  of  different  kinds. 

A  ring-and-dart  game  like  that  played  by  the  Thompson  was 
much  played  by  boys.  The  ring  was  about  15  cm.  in  diameter  and 
made  of  tide  or  strips  of  bark  wound  around  a  core.  The  darts  were 
feathered  and  like  those  of  the  Thompson.  Both  this  game  and  the 
preceding  one  have  been  out  of  use  for  a  long  time 

Arrow  Games.-A  number  of  arrow  games  were  played  In 

the  was  wide  in  section  and  was  shot  at  from  behind  as  h  sped" 

«aAetrnTe\ro7;i::dt£d;\ln‘r1““^^^^  £  “ 

co^isted  of  several  rings  marked  oneLide  the  oTer 
at.  The  pin's  oTtaTgT'wrmrde^r'"' 

- - "ere  made  of  grass  wrapped  tightly  with 
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twine.  They  were  from  25  to  30  cm.  in  length  and  about  10  cm. 
in  diameter.  These  grass  targets  were  set  up  one  or  more  at  each 
end  of  the  shooting  ground.  Sometimes  rows  of  them  were  used. 

Another  arrow  game  was  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  a  sandy  mound 
or  bank  and  use  it  as  a  target,  the  object  being  to  hit  the  nock  of  the 
arrowshaft. 

A  boy’s  arrow  game  in  which  blunt  arrows  were  used  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  at  one  time  in  vogue,  but  it  has  been  out  of 
use  for  a  very  long  time  and  I  obtained  no  details  regarding  it. 

Ball  Games. — A  number  of  ball  games  were  played.  The  most 
common  one  was  played  with  bats  having  crooked  ends  and  was  the 
same  as  the  ball  game  played  by  the  Thompson  and  other  tribes. 
The  bats  were  very  much  like  hockey  sticks. In  some  forms  of  the 
game,  netting  w^as  used  on  the  sticks  and  the  ball  was  caught 
in  this  and  throwm  forward.  It  seems  that  the  netted  sticks  were 
used  chiefly  in  winter,  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
baU  hard  to  advance  without  lifting  and  throwing.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  game,  the  ball  must  not  be  touched  with  the  hands, 
but  it  might  be  kicked  as  well  as  hit  with  the  bat.  Some  players  used 
guard  sticks  in  this  game.  Balls  were  made  of  deer’s  hair  sewed 
tightly  in  leather.  No  wooden  balls  were  used. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ball  game  played  like  baseball,  as  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  Thompson,  was  in  vogue  very  long  ago,  but  a  form 
of  this  game  was  played  at  one  time.  Another  ball  game  was 
like  one  very  common  among  the  Lower  Thompson. The  ball 
was  thrown  up  and  all  tried  to  catch  it.  The  one  who  caught  it 
ran  and  the  others  tried  to  catch  him  before  he  reached  the  goal. 
When  caught  or  slapped  with  the  hand,  he  had  to  throw  the  ball  up. 
Women  often  participated  in  'these  games.  Some  of  both  sexes 
played  on  each  side  when  there  were  sides.  Occasionally  one  sex 
played  against  the  other.  Usually  men  played  together  in  one  place 
and  women  in  another;  or  the  same  playground  was  used  by  both 
sexes  in  turn.  Ball  games  were  played  by  the  tribe  until  lately. 
Nowadays  the  young  men  of  the  reservation  have  a  good  baseball 
team,  and  play  against  white  teams  from  neighboring  towns  in  Idaho 
and  Washington. 

There  are  some  indications  that  a  ball-and-hoop  game  similar  to 
that  played  by  Thompson  children  was  at  one  time  in  vogue,  hut 

I  did  not  ascertain  this  with  certainty. 

A  ball  game  was  played  on  smooth  ice.  A  small  ball  was  rolled 
at  a  mark.  If  it  missed  the  mark,  the  game  was  lost.  Sometimes  a 
ring  instead  of  a  ball  was  rolled  at  a  mark. 


226  a,  pp.  277,  278,  figs.  265,  267,  268. 

227  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  267  a. 

228  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  267  5. 

229  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  268. 


230  o,  p.  277,  figs.  265,  266. 

231  a,  p.  278. 

232  a,  p.  279,  fig.  269. 
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The  ball-and-pin  game  was  common,  and  was  the  same  as  among 
the  Thompson. The  pin  consisted  of  a  sharpened  stick  or  bone, 
and  the  ball  of  grass,  tule,  or  bark.  In  the  early  summer  balls  for 
this  game  were  often  made  of  the  growing  heads  of  the  cow  parsnip 
{Heracleum  lanatum  Michx.)  before  the  flowers  came  out.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  ball  and  other  games  that  were  in  vogue  long 
ago  have  now  been  forgotten,  and  even  the  names  of  some  games  are 
no  longer  remembered. 

Sports. — Many  kinds  of  athletic  games  and  sports  were  at  one 
time  practiced.  Favorite  winter  sports,  engaged  in  by  old  and  young 
of  both  sexes,  were  coasting  and  sliding.  Coasting  slides  were  made 
on  open  parts  of  hillsides,  and  the  toboggans  consisted  of  pieces  of 
rawhide  and  bark,  which  were  bent  up  in  front.  Sliding  was  practiced 
on  good  smooth  ice,  after  a  light  fall  of  dry  snow,  and  was  much 
enjoyed. 

Tugging  or  pulling  games  were  common.  In  one  of  these,  hooks 
made  of  eagle  bones  were  used,  two  men  pulling  against  each  other 
until  one  bone  broke.  Pulling  mth  the  middle  fingers  and  pulling  on 
a  rope  was  practiced.  Sometimes  teams  of  men  took  part  in  rope 
pulling. 

Wrestling  contests  were  common  among  men,  and  women  also 
wrestled  occasionally.  A  wrestling  match  between  women  often  fur¬ 
nished  great  amusement  to  the  spectators. 

All  the  Indians  could  swim.  The  arms  were  worked  dog  fashion 
and  they  struck  out  with  the  right  foot.  Sometimes  there  were 
swimming  races.  Nearly  all  the  men  could  dive,  and  some  men 
could  dive  right  across  St.  Joe  Kiver. 

Foot  racing  and  canoe  racing,  and  in  later  days  horse  racing,  were 
common.  Jumping  for  distance  and  height  were  both  practiced,  and 
also  the  Standing  jump,  running  jump,  and  vaulting. 

catching  game  was  in  vogue,  called  “making  slaves.”  Two  goals 
were  marked  at  opposite  ends  of  the  playground  with  stones,  poles, 

“chief  clapping  of  hands  by  a 

chief  who  sometimes  stood  m  the  middle,  the  game  commenced 

The  object  was  to  touch  the  hands  of  any  person  of  the  opposTte  s  de' 

and  then  return  and  reach  one’s  own  goal  without  beinfcau^tt  by 

;;captive  oltrArfal  "1;  lirby’th: 

ings  where  there  were^Ly  yo°ung  mTn 

g^^ween  men  of  different  villages  and  7 dlferenT  iand" 

“  Peabody  Museum,  Nos.  362,  403. 
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Sometimes  there  were  intertribal  contests.  Often  30  or  more  men 
played  on  a  side.  They  formed  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other,  and 
after  taunting  each  other,  at  a  given  signal  by  the  “chief”  of  the 
game  they  rushed  forward  in  close  formation  and  kicked  each  other 
until  one  line  fell  back.  Sometimes  the  two  opposing  rows  were 
drawn  up  close  together  or  within  striking  distance  and  lines  made  on 
the  ground  close  behind  each.  At  a  signal  they  began  kicking,  and 
whichever  side  pushed  the  other  back  over  their  line  won.  When  a 
man  was  forced  back  over  his  own  line  by  his  adversary  he  was  out 
of  the  game.  Sometimes  this  game  resulted  in  fighting.  Once  a 
party  of  Coem  d’Alene  were  digging  pitcelu'sa  roots,  which  were 
obtained  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Nez  Perce  country.  A  party  of 
Nez  Perce  were  also  gathering  roots  near  by.  While  the  women  were 
out  digging  roots  the  men  of  the  two  parties  had  games  and  sports. 
They  had  been  playing  lehal  and  other  games  all  day.  In  the  evening 
a  young  Nez  Perce  gave  the  challenge  for  the  kicking  game,  calling 
loudly,  “Hu  ha,  hu  ha,  hu  ha!”  The  Coeur  d’Alene  accepted  and 
went  to  play.  The  contest  was  very  stubborn,  neither  side  being  able 
to  push  the  other.  At  last  some  of  the  young  men  began  to  quarrel 
and  fight.  One  Coeur  d’Alene  took  a  stick  and  struck  a  Nez  Perce 
over  the  head,  knocking  him  senseless.  The  chief  ran  up  and  stopped 
the  game,  otherwise  there  might  have  been  bloodshed.  This  happened 
about  1860. 

Cat’s-cradle  was  played  a  great  deal,  especially  to  amuse  children. 
The  figures  made  were  the  following:  Coyote,  skunk,  beaver,  bear, 
beaver  and  bear,  owl,  magpie,  geese,  snake,  salmon,  sun,  man  and 
sun,  man  and  dog,  two  men,  woman  roasting  ducks,  fish  trap,  tent, 
skin  stretched  on  a  frame,  shoulder  blade,  and  some  others.  The 
knee  and  mouth  were  brought  into  use  in  making  some  of  the  figures. 

All  the  above-mentioned  games  and  sports  were  in  vogue  before 
the  introduction  of  the  horse,  except  horse  racing.  After  horses  had 
become  common,  sham  battles  and  war  maneuvers  were  sometimes 
practiced  on  horseback  under  the  direction  of  chiefs.  ^  , 

Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement,  and  also  singing.  Cries  of 
animals  and  birds  were  imitated  by  childre^n  for  amusement  and  also 
the  actions  and  speech  of  certain  individuals  and  of  old  people.  Play 
actinn  and  mimicry  of  animals,  persons,  and  mythological  characters 
were  in  vogue.  Sometimes  the  actom  dressed  up  for  the  occasion  so 
Tsto  make  the  acting  more  effective  (seep.  163).  Many  kmds  oHoys 
were  made  tor  children,  including  miniature  canoes,  board  baby- 
carriers,  bows  and  arrows.  Dolls  were  used  by  nearly  all  girls. 

IX.  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

According  to  tradhion  a  bTen  s— 

la^tentTm  TmodSn  lorifi,  fut  the  Coeur  d-AMne  do  not 
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remember  that  earlier  type.  The  old  style  of  sign  language  was  used 
by  all  the  interior  Salishan  tribes  known  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  and 
by  neighboring  tribes  of  other  stocks.  It  was  understood  over  a 
large  area,  and  may  be  called  the  old  plateau  sign  language.  It 
varied  slightly  between  tribes,  and  was  a  little  different  at  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  the  country.  The  present-day  sign  language  is  said  to 
be  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  as  that  used  on  the  plains,  and  has 
been  employed  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  since  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  ever  since  they  began  to  go  in  large  bodies  to  the  plains. 
It  seems  that,  besides  the  plateau  form  of  sign  language,  there  was 
at  one  time  a  northern  form  used  by  the  Blackfoot,  which  differed  a 
little,  and  also  an  eastern  form  used  hy  the  Crow;  and  possibly  there 
were  some  other  forms.  However,  they  did  not  vary  considerably 
from  one  another.  It  is  said  that  the  Crows  were  considered  the 
most  proficient  in  the  use  of  sign  language,  and  possibly  the  form  used 
by  them  was  the  richest.  However  this  may  be,  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
claim  that  the  plateau  and  Blackfoot,  and  all  other  forms,  were 
modified  by  the  Crow  form,  whose  sign  language  was  finally  adopted 
by  aU  the  tribes.  Tliis  is  said  to  be  the  form  used  at  the  present  day 
by  all  the  Salishan  tribes  east  of  Columbia  River,  and  also  by  the 
Kutenai,  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventres,  Crow,  Shoshoni,  Bannock,  Nez 
Perce,  and  others.  Salishan  tribes  who  did  not  go  much  to  the  plains 
probably  continued  to  use  the  older  or  plateau  form  of  the  sign 
language  until  the  Chinook  jargon  came  in.  It  is  said  the  Coeur 
Alene  did  not  have  much  trouble  in  talking  by  means  of  signs  with 
people  of  any  tnhe.  Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  traders  the 
Chinook  jargon  began  to  supersede  the  sign  language  along  the 
upper  Co  umbia  River  and  west  of  it,  and  later  along  Fraser  River 
and  m  other  parts  to  the  north,  west,  and  south,  but  it  never  took 
much  hold  east  of  the  Colville  and  Lake  tribes.  Even  at  the  present 
day  very  tew  Coeur  d’AMne  understand  or  speak  the  Chinook 
jargon.  For  comparison  with  what  is  probably  part  ot  the  old 
plateau  form  of  the  sign  language  as  remembered  by  Thompson  and 

dOTr‘*'’’d“'b  Vn  ‘  language,  I  collected  a  few  of  the 

^s  used  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  representing  the  form  now  and 
lately  used  in  the  eastern  parts  ot  the  plateau  and  the  adjoiniTpite 

■  1,  j  ^  Itave  obtained  a  complete  vocabulan^had  T 

wished,  as  the  sip  language  is  still  used  considerably  by  elderly  Cotm 
d  Alep  m  speaking  with  some  Spokan  and  members  of  other  t  t! 
Sign  language  was  much  used  in  talking  with  stranuers  b,  ,  d 
and  hunting,  and  as  gestures  accompanying  speech. 

Signs 

1.  Rear.— The  same  as  Thompson  sign  No  1  (see  an  mn 

sign  IS  made  with  the  fists  in  front  of  the  'chLi  ’ 
generally  at  the  sides  of  the  head  (The  J  ^  Perhaps  more 

of  the  movements  of  the  beL  ) 
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2.  Deer  (in  general).  Index  finger  held  in  front  of  body,  pointing 
outward,  and  wandering  motions  made  with  it  from  side  to  side. 
(Imitative  of  the  movements  or  manner  of  deer  traveling  about.) 

3.  BucTc  deer.  Four  fingers  of  each  hand  held  near  sides  of  head, 
fingers  slightly  apart  and  pointing  upward,  hands  moved  forward 
and  backward,  at  the  same  time  describing  curves.  Sometimes  the 
whole  head  and  shoulders  are  moved  uniformly  with  the  hands. 
(Imitates  antlers  and  movements  of  a  buck.)^®® 

4.  Young  huclc.  The  same  sign  as  the  Thompson  sometimes  make 
for  doe,  ’  but  the  two  fingers  on  each  side  moved  around  as  in  the 
“buck”  sign.^^^ 

5.  Doe.  The  sign  for  “woman”  (No.  15)  and  then  the  sign  for 
“deer”  (in  general)  (No.  2). 

6.  Raven  (or  Crow‘1). — Hands  held  out  in  front  of  sides  and  pointing 
slightly  sidewise;  fingers  extending  slightly  downward  or  drooping, 
and  both  hands  moved  up  and  down  from  the  wrists  at  the  same 
time.  (Imitates  flapping  of  wings  as  made  by  ravens.) 

7.  Eagle. — Almost  the  same  sign  as  the  preceding,  but  the  hands 
flopped  farther  from  the  body  and  a  little  more  motion  put  into  the 
arms;  one  hand  is  then  pushed  downward  with  a  sweep.  (Imitates 
the  flying  and  swooping  of  an  eagle.) 

8.  Snalce. — A  wriggling  zigzag  motion  made  with  the  hand  or 
forefinger  pointing  downward  and  outward.  (Imitates  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  snake  crawling.) 

9.  Salmon  (or  Fish). — Hand  held  rather  stifily  in  front  of  body, 
edge  up,  and  fingers  close  together,  then  moved  forward  in  short 
rapid  zigzags  with  a  movement  chiefly  from  the  wrist.  (Imitates 
the  movements  of  a  fish,  especially  swimming  upstream.) 

10.  Lake  trout. — The  same  sign  as  the  preceding,  then  the  right 
index  finger  pointed  to  the  tip  of  the  left  elbow,  and  shaken  or  made 
to  describe  a  small  circle.  (The  last  part  of  the  sign  seems  to  refer 
to  the  spots  on  lake  trout.  Sometimes  the  circle  is  made  against 
something  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  color.)  See  “color”  sign. 


235  This  sign  is  often  used  by  the  Thompson  for  “unalarmed  deer  or  similar 
game  traveling  around  feeding.” 

236  This  sign  is  also  used  by  the  Thompson  for  “buck  deer.” 

237  Also  used  by  the  Thompson  for  “young  buck,”  especially  for  a  2-year-old 
buck. 

238  This  sign  is  used  by  the  Thompson,  who  differentiate  between  raven  and 
crow.  The  sign  is  made  more  slowly  if  a  raven  is  meant,  and  generally  an 
imitation  of  the  raven  croak  (kro)  accompanies  it;  for  a  crow  the  movements 
are  faster  and  the  crow  cry  (ka,  ka)  is  generally  given.  ^ 

239  The  Thompson  sign  for  “eagle”  is  only  a  little  different  from  this. 

2^6  The  same  sign  is  used  by  the  Thompson. 

2^1  See  Shuswap,  e,  p.  568,  No.  103. 

10 
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11.  Man. — Index  finger  held  almost  horizontally  in  front  of  chest 
and  pointing  outward.^^^ 

12.  Old  man. — Hands  clutched  and  drawn  downward  close  in 
front  of  face,  and  then  the  sign  for  "man”  made.  (The  first  part  of 
the  sign  is  imitative  of  the  drawing  down  of  the  face  and  wrinkles  of 
old  people.) 

13.  Man  on  horseback  (or  riding). — Left  hand  held  out  in  front 
edgewise,  fingers  close  together;  sign  of  "man”  made  with  the  right, 
then  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  latter  parted  and  straddled 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  left-hand  fingers.  (Imitative  of  riding. 

14.  Chief. — Eight  index  finger  pointed  upward  directly  in  front 
of  the  brow.  (Probably  has  some  connection  with  "high”  or 
"prominent.”) 

15.  Woman. — Hands  raised  to  near  top  of  head,  palms  backward 
and  fingers  toward  thumbs,  then  parted  and  drawn  over  or  in 
front  of  ears  with  a  sweeping  motion  downward  to  fronts  of  shoulders 
and  outward.  (Imitates  parting  of  the  hair  or  hairdress  of  women.) 

16.  Wife. — The  same  sign  as  the  preceding,  then  the  right  fist 
lowered  with  a  slight  jerk  at  the  right  side.  (Imitates  sitting  dowm 
at  your  side;  viz,  the  one  who  sits  by  you.) 

17.  Rohe. — Hands  closed  and  passed  by  each  other  close  to  and 
in  front  of  breast.  (Imitates  putting  on  of  a  robe  or  blanket.) 

18.  Spoon. — First  and  second  fingers  of  right  hand,  backs  down, 
and  points  inclining  upward  to  the  left,  then  moved  in  motion  as 
if  scooping  up  something.  (Imitates  the  hollow  of  a  spoon  and 
dipping.) 


19.  Knife.  The  right  hand  held  edgewise  and  moved  across  the 
top  of  the  left  backward  and  forward  (imitating  cutting) 

20.  6^^.— Right  arm  placed  across  the  breast,  with  the  index 
finger  pointing  out  past  the  left  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow  or  at 
the  elbow.  (Imitates  a  common  Indian  method  of  carrying  a  gun 
in  front  of  the  body,  with  the  muzzle  sticking  out  to  the  left ) 

21.  Shooting  a  ^iin.-This  sign  is  not  clear,  but  I  understood  it  to 
mean  shooting  a  gun.”  Right  arm  and  finger  the  same  as  in  pre- 
, ceding  sign,  but  higher  up,  near  the  left  shoulder;  one  or  both  eyes 
c  osed,  then  the  right  hand  pushed  downward  quickly  a  short  distance 
(probably  in  imitation  of  closing  the  eye  when  taking  aim,  and  the 
sudden  discharge  or  recoil  of  the  gun).^^^ 

2^2  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  7.  ’ 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  8. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  285,  No.  56. 
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22.  Bow  and  arrow. — Same  sign  as  Thompson,  No.  55.^^* 

23.  Tipi  or  lodge. — The  two  index  fingers  placed  across  each  other 
at  the  first  joint,  with  tips  raised  more  or  less  upward.^^^ 

24.  Rain. — Hands  held  a  httle  above  the  head,  bent  and  limp  from 
the  wrists,  all  the  fingers  toward  each  other  and  drooping;  hands 
then  moved  or  shaken  up  and  down.  (Imitates  frequent  dripping.)^®” 

25.  Snow. — The  same  sign  as  the  preceding,  then  a  small  circle 
made  with  the  index  finger  (toward  something  white,  if  there  is  a 
white  object  handy). 

26.  Su7i. — Thumb  and  forefinger  spread  and  extended  upward  to 
the  right  above  the  level  of  the  head,  and  then  stopped  suddenly. 
(Probably  imitates  the  course  or  high  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.) 

27.  Moon. — The  same  sign  as  for  “sun”  is  made,  and  then  the 
hands  brought  over  each  other  in  front  of  the  body,  a  little  distance 
apart  and  palms  down.  (May  possibly  contain  the  idea  of  “small” 
[or  “narrow”],  or  covered  sun.) 

28.  Star. — Lips  half  opened,  and  sign  of  “sun”  made  forward  and 
then  upward  with  a  swinging  motion.  (May  be  imitative  of  distri¬ 
bution  or  scattering.  Some  Indians  say  it  means  fiterally  almost  the 
same  as  saying  “sun  thrown  away.”) 

29.  Lhsi.— Index  finger  pointed  to  the  east,  point  curved  upward, 
and  a  half  circle  described  upward  toward  the  body.  (Seems  to 
imitate  rising  or  coming  out  in  the  east.) 

30.  Sunrise. — The  sign  of  the  “sun,”  and  then  that  of  the  east  , 
or  the  sign  of  “east”  made  with  the  spread  thumb  and  forefinger. 
(See  “  Sun.”  Imitates  the  rising  of  the  sun.) 

31  -^gsf__Index  finger  with  point  curved  downward,  pushed 
from  the  body  downward  toward  the  west.  (Imitates  setting  or 
going  down  in  the  west.) 

32.  Sunset.— of  the  “sun,”  and  then  that  of  “west”;  or  the 
sign  of  the  “west”  made  with  the  spread  thumb  and  forefinger. 
(Imitates  setting  of  the  sun.) 

33.  Noon. — Sign  of  “sunrise”  made.  When  the  motion  toward 

the  body  reaches  near  the  right  ear,  the  finger  is  straightened  and 
pointed  sharply  and  directly  upward.  (Imitates  the  high  position 
of  the  sun  at  noon  or  overhead.)  _ _ _ 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  285.  .  ,  ,  ,  „ 

2^9  Used  by  the  Thompson  for  “tipi”  or  conical  lodge. 

250  Also  used  by  Thompson  Indians. 

251  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  13;  p.  286,  No.  75. 

252  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  13. 

253  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  14. 

251  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  12. 
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34.  Cross  trails. — Forefinger  of  each  hand  brought  out  from  sides 
and  crossed  over  each  other  out  in  front  of  the  body.  (Imitates 
coming  together  and  crossing.) 

35.  Lake. — Circle  described  with  both  hands  in  front.  (Imitates 
"roundness”  or  more  probably  "surrounded”  [by  earth].)^®® 

36.  Bushes. — Hands  brought  together  facing  each  other,  a  little 
distance  apart,  with  fingers  extending  upward;  then  hands  moved 
up  and  down  a  little.®’’ 

37.  Thick  Irush. — The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  the  hands  very 
close  to  each  other.  (Imitates  thick  growth  or  things  standing 
thickly  together.  The  movement  of  the  hands  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  things  are  not  in  one  place,  or  in  twm  rows.)®* 

38.  Gold. — Clenched  hands  held  more  or  less  closely  together  in 
front  of  body,  then  arms  and  hands  made  to  tremble  or  shake. 
(Imitates  drawn-up  feeling  and  shivering.) 

39.  Hot. — There  are  several  methods  of  expressing  "hot”  or 
"heat”  of  different  kinds,  viz:  (a)  Sign  made  for  "no,”  and  then 
that  for  "cold”;  (h)  sign  made  for  "good,”  and  then  sign  for  "sun”; 
(c)  breath  blown  slightly  as  if  panting;  (d)  the  breath  blown  slightly 
as  if  panting,  and  then  the  sign  of  "sun”  made  (this  is  if  the  sun  is 
very  hot,  or  a  person  is  hot  from  the  heat  of  the  sun). 

40.  Tobacco. — Left  hand  held  palm  up  in  front  of  the  body,  hand 
lax,  and  palm  slightly  hollowed;  right  index  finger  placed  across  it, 
then  the  index  finger  and  thumb  brought  together,  and  small  circular 
motions  made  with  them  in  the  hollow  of  the  palm.  (Imitates  crush¬ 
ing  or  mixing  in  the  hand  of  tobacco  preparatory  to  putting  it  in  the 
pipe.) 


41.  Cigarette.  Both  hands  held  close  together  horizontally,  points 
of  fingers  of  each  hand  almost  touching;  then  fingers  of  both  hands 
describe  motions  over  the  thumbs  toward  the  body.  (Imitates 
rolling  of  the  tobacco  in  paper.) 

42.  Smoking.  Hand  held  in  front,  fingers  closed  excepting  fore- 
fingei,  which  is  arched  upward  with  the  back  outward;  the  finger 
IS  then  brought  to  the  mouth  and  back  again  several  times.  (Imitates 
pipe  and  puffing  smoke.) 

^  43.  Small.  Right  thumb  placed  underneath  the  point  of  the 
index  finger,  a  little  back  from  the  end  (sometimes  both  curved 
slightly  toward  each  other);  hand  held  out  in  front  of  the  breast  or 

“5  See  Thompson,  o,  p.  286,  No.  74. 

See  Thompson,  o,  p.  283,  No.  6. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  4. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  5. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  287,  No.  84 

"  i  T  k  to  this  one, 

ing  ”  is  different.  the  same  as  this  one.  The  sign  for  “smok- 
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face;  sometimes  also  a  small  or  short  breath  was  blown,  or  the  mouth 
was  puckered.  (Imitates  something  “tiny.”) 

44.  Big.  Hands  held  close  to  each  other,  palms  facing,  and  fingers 
bent  almost  to  touching;  then  the  hands  suddenly  drawn  asunder, 
describing  half  circles  toward  the  sides  of  the  body.  (Seems  to 
imitate  something  held  which  expands  and  can  no  longer  be  held.) 

45.  Very  hig. — The  same  sign  as  the  preceding,  but  the  circles  or 
sweeps  of  the  hands  are  more  extended.^®^ 

46.  Color. — Pointing  to  something  of  the  desired  color,  and  then 
maldng  a  small  circle  opposite  it  with  the  forefinger. 

47.  Bad. — Hand  makes  waves  in  front  of  the  head,  is  then  pushed 
outward  and  afterwards  downward  with  fingers  extended.  (Possi-' 
bly  implies  “pushing  aside  or  away  from  one.”) 

48.  Good. — Eight  hand  pushed  past  front  of  mouth  or  lower  part 
of  face  in  a  sweep  or  wave.  Sometimes  the  sweep  is  made  slightly 
inward  toward  the  body.  (Possibly  implies  “retaimnent,  ”  the 
opposite  of  47.) 

49.  No  good  or  very  had. — A  wave  of  the  hand  inward  toward 
the  breast,  then  outward  and  downward,  as  in  the  sign  for  “bad.” 
Sometimes  the  fingers  make  a  slight  snappy  noise  as  they  move  out 
and  down.  (Probably  implies  “pushing  away”  and  “disgust.”) 

50.  Good  looTcing. — Right  hand  drawn  over  the  face  to  the  chin 
(without  touching),  and  then  swept  outward,  palm  down.  (Implies 
“good  face. ”) 

51.  Glad. — Hand  drawn  up  in  wriggling  motion  from  opposite  the 
abdomen  to  the  breast,  and  then  outward.  (Suggests  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  or  good  feeling  rising  up  to  the  heart  or  breast.)  ^®® 

52.  Dumb. — Hands  placed  flat  on  the  mouth,  and  then  on  the  ears. 
(Probably  implies  “closed  in”  or  “shut”  mouth  and  ears.)  ^®® 

53.  Dea^. — Hands  placed  flat  on  the  ears.^®^  (Probably  implies 
“closed.”) 

54.  Dead. — Right  hand  passed  downward  on  left  side  between 
the  body  and  left  arm,  the  forefinger  pointing  to  the  ground.  (Seems 
to  have  some  connection  with  going  down  to  the  ground.) 

55.  The  chief  is  dead  or  dead  cMe/.— The  same  sign  as  the  preceding, 
and  then  the  sign  for  “  chief .  ” 

56  I  or  Me. — Forefinger  put  on  nose.  The  breast  struck  with 
the  forefinger  is  also  used.^®®  _ _ _ 

262  ^  Thompson  sign  for  something  very  small  or  a  very  small  quantity  was 
made  like  this  one.  The  mouth  was  puckered.  See  also  a,  p.  287,  No.  81. 

263  Also  used  by  the  Thompson. 

2M  Also  used  by  the  Thompson. 

266  Also  used  by  the  Thompson. 

266  Used  by  the  Thompson  for  “dumb”  or  “deaf  and  dumb  (can  neither 

speak  nor  hear) . 

267  Also  used  by  the  Thompson. 

266  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  284,  No.  33. 
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57.  Thou. — The  right  arm  and.  forefinger  extended  and  pointed 
toward  a  person’s  breast.^®® 

58.  Ye. — Right  hand  pushed  out  in  front  of  left  side,  then  drawn 
across  in  front  and  downward  to  the  right.  Often  the  left  hand  is 
touched  or  tapped  lightly  by  the  right  before  making  this  sign. 

59.  All. — Right  hand  held  in  front  of  breast,  palm  downward, 
moved  around  horizontally.^™ 

60.  Ye  all. — Same  as  “Ye”  (No.  58);  but  the  hand  continues  in  a 
wide  sweep  to  the  right  in  horizontal  plane,  palm  down. 

61.  Yes. — Hand  with  forefinger  extended  carried  across  the  body 
to  the  left,  and  then  struck  a  little  downward. 

62.  No. — Hand  drawn  up  and  pushed  out  to  right,  back  outward, 
and  fingers  thrown  downward;  or  the  hand  extended  a  little  in  front 
of  body,  and  then  carried  with  a  sweep  to  the  right  and  downward. 
(Seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  pushing  something  aside.) 

63.  Good-looking  woman. — Sign  of  “woman,”  and  then  sign  of 
“good-looking.” 

64.  Good-looking  wife. — Sign  of  “woman,”  then  sign  of  “good- 
looking”  and  then  sign  of  “wife.” 

65.  (/)  think  woman  not  good-looking. — Sign  of  “woman,”  then  of 
“good-looking,”  then  of  “thinking,”  and  then  of  “no  good”  (No.  49) 
or  “no.” 


66.  To  think  (or  like‘!). — Fists  held  one  above  the  other  in  front  of 
the  breast. 

67.  Thou  art  no  good.—Qign  of  “no  good,”  and  then  finger  pointed 
to  the  person. 

68.  Good  maw.— Hand  brought  to  breast,  and  then  pushed  out¬ 

ward  with  fingers  upward.  Also  the  sign  of  “man”  made  and 
then  that  of  “good.”  ’ 

69.  Know  or  /  know.  Thumb  and  forefinger  raised  to  near  throat 

and  then  thrown  outward.  (Seems  to  imply  holding  or  gripnine 
something.)  ^  i  & 

70.  Don’t  know.— Hand  held  in  front,  back  incHning  downward 
fingers  spreading,  then  hand  shaken  from  side  to  side.  (Seems  to 
imply  shaking  off  something.) 

71.  Don’t  hear  or  understand.-Yoredngev  held  opposite  right  ear 

and  shaken,  hen  hand  thrown  outward  to  right  side  and  downward  ^7 

72.  Untrue  or  tells  a  lie.— First  and  second  fingers  forked  or  spread 

theyushed  past  front  of  mouth;  then  fingers  snapped  sHghtly  and 
hand  pushed  outward  and  downward.  (The  first  part  of  the’  sign 
seems  to  imply  talk  which  is  “double”  or  not  direct )  ^ 

73.  Drinking  or  to  drink.-Foints  of  bent  forefinger  and  thumb 
placed  touching  or  almost  touching,  the  two  forming  a  circle  Sn 

m  j  Thompson,  a,  p.  284,  No.  35. 

271  ^  Thompson,  a,  p.  284,  No.  38. 

Also  used  by  Thompson,  a,  p.  285,  No.  53. 
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drawn  to  the  mouth.  Often  at  the  same  time  a  motion  of  swallow¬ 
ing  is  made  with  the  throat  or  mouth.^^^ 

74.  Whisky.  Sign  of  “drinking”  made  first,  and  then  the  sign 
of  “bad”  made,  or  of  “crazy.” 

75.  Jumping.  The  hand  pushed  out  in  front  upward  and  then 
downward,  forming  a  curve,  palm  down.^^^* 

76.  Running.  Like  the  “hear”  sign,  but  the  elbows  held  well 
back  and  moved  alternately,  as  a  person  does  when  running. 

77.  Falling  or  Jail  down  (also  capsize). — The  hands  placed  close 
together,  then  carried  to  the  right  side  and  downward;  at  the  same 
time  the  hands  are  turned  over.^^'^  (Seems  to  imitate  something 
tm-ned  over  or  capsized.) 

78.  To  fall  from  a  horse. — Sign  of  “man  on  horseback”  or  “riding,” 
then  right  hand  thrown  down  to  the  right  side. 

79.  Stop. — Hand  held  in  front,  palm  forward,  and  forefinger  bent 
out,  then  pushed  gently  outward  and  downward  a  couple  of  times.^’’’® 
(Seems  to  imitate  pushing  back  something.) 

80.  Look. — Fingers  of  both  hands  brought  up  to  level  of  the  eyes, 
then  the  index  fingers  extended  outward  in  front. 

81.  Thou  look. — Sign  of  “look,”  and  then  both  index  fingers 
pointed  to  the  person. 

82.  Come. — Hand  extended  some  distance  in  front  of  the  body, 
index  finger  extended  slightly  and  bent;  then  the  hand  swept  inward 
toward  the  body.  (Seems  to  be  imitative  of  hooldng  or  bringing 
something  toward  one.)^^^ 

83.  Don’t  come. — Same  sign  as  “come,”  and  then  hand  thrown  off 
to  the  right  side.  Otherwise  the  sign  of  “come”  made,  and  then 
the  sign  of  “no.” 

84.  Walking. — Hands  and  arms  swing  alternately  outward  and 
inward  in  front  of  sides  several  times. 

85.  Meeting. — Two  index  fingers  brought  together  in  front  on  a 
horizontal  plane  until  the  points  touch.^’’® 

86.  Two  meet. — The  spread  first  and  second  fingers  of  right  hand 
held  in  front  of  head,  points  up,  and  then  the  two  fingers  brought 
together. 

87.  Wherefrom,  or  where  have  you  come  from? — Right  hand  extended 
and  shaken  in  wavering  motions  in  front  of  the  body  or  toward 
the  individual. 


272  xhis  is  like  the  sign  for  “drinking”  of  the  Thompson,  a,  p.  283,  No.  11. 
Like  the  Thompson  sign  for  “man  jumping.” 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  286,  Nos.  65,  66. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  285,  No.  42. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  285,  No.  49. 

277  Compare  Thompson,  a,  p.  286,  No.  75;  Shuswap,  e,  p.  567,  No.  88. 

278  Compare  Thompson,  a,  p.  286,  No.  71. 
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88.  Came  from,  or  I  came  from  {certain  place  or  country). — Finger 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  place  or  country  where  the  person  came 
from.  When  hand  in  proper  direction,  finger  pointed  downward 
with  a  slight  jerk;  then  the  hand  drawn  back  to  the  front  of  the 
body,  and  finger  pointed  down  near  feet.  The  raising  and  stretching 
of  the  arm  much  or  little  defined  to  some  extent  whether  the  place 
was  distant  or  near;  but,  as  several  places  and  tribes  were  often 
located  in  the  same  general  direction,  the  name  of  the  place  or  tribe 
was  often  said,  or  the  sign  for  the  tribe  given.  When  considered 
necessary,  places  were  also  differentiated  by  defining  in  signs  the 
nature  of  the  place,  whether  by  a  lake  or  a  river,  a  falls,  or  in  moun¬ 
tains,  valley  or  plains. 

89.  White  man,  or  whites. — Right  hand  raised  to  left  side  of  brow, 
inclining  slightly  inward,  palm  down,  fingers  close  together  and 
somewhat  extended;  hand  drawn  across  horizontally  to  right  side  of 
brow,  as  if  making  a  cut.  (The  origin  of  the  sign  is  unknown,  but  it 
is. thought  by  the  Indians  to  imitate  the  wearing  of  hats  by  the 
whites.) 

90.  Thinh  the  whites  are  good. — Same  sign  as  preceding,  then  sign 
of  “thinking,”  and  then  sign  of  “good.” 

91.  Thinh  whites  are  no  good. — The  same  sign  as  preceding,  only 
the  “no  good”  sign  made  instead  of  sign  for  “good.” 

92.  Don’t  like  whites. — Sign  for  “whites,”  then  sign  of  “think,” 
then  sign  of  “no.”  (The  same  sign  seems  to  be  used  for  “think” 
and  “like,”  at  least  in  some  cases.) 


Tribal  Names  in  the  Sign  Language 

93.  Coeur  d’Alene.  The  sign  of  “bow  and  arrow”  and  shooting 
horizontally.  Sometimes  the  sign  of  direction  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
country  was  also  added.  Sometimes  the  left  hand,  in  making  the 
sign  for  bow,  was  held  edge  up,  with  the  thumb  pointing  down, 
and  fingers  all  close  together,  the  arm  held  horizontally  and  arched! 
The  arm  was  also  sometimes  moved  from  left  to  right.  The  meaning 
of  the  sign  is  “flat  bow”  (or  “the  people  who  use  flat  bows,  shooting 
them  horizontally”).  Some  of  the  Plains  tribes  used  the  simple 
signs  of  “bow_  and  arrow”  and  “west”  or  “sunset”  for  the  Coeur 
d  Alene,  meamng  “Bow  and  arrow  people  of  the  west.”  This  name 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  because  at  a  time  when  all 
he  other  buffalo-hunting  tribes  had  at  least  some  guns  the  Coeur 

arrows.  The  terms  “Flat  bow” 

W.  “  I’lr  “  ‘he  sign  language 

alTTriL  ^  ot  flat  bows  by  them,  and  because,  of 

“Pontedbe  T’>T  “Awl-heart,” 

Pomted-heart,  etc.,  were  not  used  by  any  Indjans  for  the  Coeur 
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d  Alene  in  the  sign  language.  Some  of  the  traders,  however,  may 
nave  used  signs  with  these  meanings. 

94.  Flathead  or  Salish  'proper . — Right  hand  placed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head  slightly  back  of  the  temples,  with  fingers  extending 
upward  to  top  of  head.  Sometimes  the  hand  was  merely  touched 
to  the  side  of  the  head.  Supposed  to  mean  "pressed  the  side  of  the 
head”  (hence  "Flathead”),  but  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  the 
sign  are  unloiown. 

95.  Pend  d’ Or eilles. —With  both  hands  sign  of  paddhng,  first  on 
one  side  of  the  body  and  then  on  the  other.  This  means  "Paddlers” 
or  Canoe  people.  Sometimes  the  sign  of  "lake”  (with  reference 
to  Flathead  Lake)  was  added  to  the  sign  of  "paddling,”  because  at 
one  time  a  large  number  of  the  tribe  lived  near  Flathead  Lake;  i.  e., 
"Lake  paddlers”  or  "Canoe  people  of  the  Lake.”  The  Pend 
d  Oreilles  were  called  ^Paddlers”  or  ^^Canoe  people”  because  they 
used  bark  canoes,  while  the  Flathead  did  not,  and  because  they  were 
the  most  eastern  people  of  the  region  who  used  canoes.  The  terms 
"Ear  drops,”  "Ear  pendants,”  were  never  used  for  the  Pend  d’OreiUes 
by  any  Indians  in  the  sign  language. 

96.  Kalispel. — This  tribe  was  called  "Paddlers”  or  "Canoe  men,” 
just  hke  the  Pend  d’OreiUes.  When  it  was  desired  to  differentiate 
them  from  the  latter  the  sign  of  "river”  was  added;  viz,  "River 
paddlers  ”  or  "Canoe  men  of  the  river.”  They  were  so  named  because 
of  their  habitat  on  Pend  d’OreUle  River  and  because  they  were  canoe 
people  like  the  Pend  d’OreiUes  and  used  the  same  kind  of  bark 
canoes. 

97.  Spohan. — First  the  sign  of  "salmon”  or  "fish”  was  made, 
then  the  fingers  were  raised  to  the  mouth  and  a  motion  of  swaUowing 
made.  The  sign  means  "Salmon  eaters,”  or  "People  who  eat 
salmon.”  The  Spokan  were  so  nazned  because  they  were  the  only 
tribe  of  the  Flathead  group  having  salmon  in  their  country,  and  they 
were  the  most  eastern  tribe  of  the  region  using  salmon  extensively 
as  food. 

98.  Colville  or  Ghaudiere. — Sign  of  direction  of  location  of  country 
was  made,  then  the  sign  of  "faUs”  by  pushing  the  hand  down,  fingers 
perpendiczUar,  then  the  signs  of  "fish”  or  "salmon”  and  "catching” 
up  with  the  hands.  Sometimes  the  sign  of  "river”  was  made  first 
of  aU.  The  meaning  is  "Salmon  fishers  at  falls.”  The  term  has 
reference  to  Kettle  Falls,  the  main  salmon  place  of  the  Colville,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  ColviUe  caught  more  salmon  than  any  other 
tribe  of  the  region.  The  term  "Kettle  Indians”  was  not  used  for 
the  ColviUe  in  the  sign  language  by  any  of  the  Indians. 

99.  Lake  or  Senijextee. — The  sign  for  "Lake  trout”  was  made,  or 
the  sign  for  "fish,”  and  then  of  "a  spot  of  yeUow.”  The  meaning  is 
"Lake-trout  people,”  so  named  because  it  is  said  that  comparatively 
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few  good  salmon  reached  their  country,  and  the  tribes  depended  for 
food  on  lake  trout,  which  were  abundant. 

100.  Sanpoil,  oianagon. — My  informant  was  not  quite  sure  of  the 

signs  for  these  tribes. 

101.  SimiTkameen. — The  sign  of  "eagle”  was  made  for  this  people; 
"Eagle  people.”  Said  to  be  so  named  because  eagles  were  formerly 
very  plentiful  in  the  Similkameen  country,  and  eagle-tail  feathers 
were  formerly  exported  from  there. 

102.  Thompson  or  Couteau. — My  informant  thought  the  sign  of 
"snow”  was  formerly  made  by  some  people  for  the  Thompson; 
"Snow  people.”  Why  so  named  is  quite  unknown.  It  may  be 
derived  through  folk  etymology  from  the  name  of  the  tribe.  They 
were  also  sometimes  called  "People  of  the  big  river  to  the  north¬ 
west.”  The  sign  for  "knife”  was  also  made  for  them;  "knife 
people,”  but  this  term  was  used  chiefly  by  the  fm  traders.  The 
river  to  the  northwest  is  either  the  Thompson  or  Fraser  Kiver. 

103.  Shuswap. — My  informant  was  not  sure  of  the  sign  for 
the  Shuswap,  but  a  term  sometimes  used  meant  "People  who  live 
(or  go  down)  in  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  high  country  to 
the  north.” 

104.  Lillooet. — My  informant  was  not  familiar  with  any  sign 
for  this  tribe,  but  thought  the  sign  for  "ax”  was  probably  applied 
to  them  because  the  Okanagon  group  of  tribes  call  them  "ax  people.” 

105.  Wenatchi. — Fists  brought  together  in  front  of  breast,  thumbs 
adjoining,  then  each  turned  upward  and  backward  as  if  breaking 
something.  Said  to  mean  "bent  or  nearly  broken”  or  "bent  or 
broken  in  the  middle,”  but  with  reference  to  what  is  uncertain.  The 
sign  may  be  derived  through  folk  etymology  from  the  tribal  name. 

106.  Columbia,  Moses  Columbia,  or  Columbia  Cayuse. — Hands 
placed  together,  points  of  fingers  and  wrists  almost  touching;  then 
right  hand  pushed  hard  along  middle  of  left,  as  if  pushing  something 
through. ^  Said  to  mean  "wedged”  or  "pressed  in,”  or  "wedged  or 
divided  in  the  middle,”  but  with  reference  to  what  is  unknown. 

The  sign  may  possibly  be  derived  through  folk  etymology  from  the 
tribal  name. 


107.  Yakima,  Klickitat. —Yoth  hands  held  over  temples,  fingers 
meetmg  at  top  of  head.  Often  the  hands  are  pressed  down  on  the 

head.  Means  “pressed  or  flattened  heads.”  Said  to  be  so  named 

because  the  Yakima  formerly  pressed  the  heads  of  all  infants:  and 


There  was  another  sign  for  the  Paloos  which 


or  "direction”  added, 
ih  my  informant  had 


forgotten. 
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109.  Nez  Perce. — Forefinger  of  right  hand  pointed  across  the 
nostrils  or  point  of  the  nose.  Sometimes  the  forefinger  was  simply 
held  for  a  moment  horizontally  across  in  front  of  the  nose.  The 
meanings  of  the  signs  are  “Pierced  noses.”  They  were  so  named 
because  long  ago  nearly  all  the  Nez  Perce  had  their  noses  pierced, 
and  they  wore  nose-pins  of  shell  and  bone  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  tribe. 

110.  Wallawalla,  Umatilla,  Cayuse. — My  informant  said  he  did 
not  know  any  signs  for  these  tribes.  Usually  they  were  called 
by  the  same  sign  as  the  Nez  Perce,  with  signs  of  location  added 
to  differentiate  them. 

111.  Chinook,  ^¥asco. — My  informant  said  there  was  an  old  sign 
name  for  the  Chinook  and  Wasco,  both  being  called  by  the  one  name, 
but  he  had  forgotten  it. 

112.  Coast  Indians. — First  the  sign  for  “water”  or  “drinking” 
was  made;  then  a  wry  face  was  made,  as  if  something  bitter  had  been 
tasted.  Sometimes  the  sign  for  “sunset”  was  added,  or  for  “west 
beyond  the  mountains.”  The  meaning  is  “bitter-water  people.” 

113.  Shoshoni. — The  sign  for  “snake”  (viz,  “Snake  people”)  was 
made  for  all  the  Shoshoni.  Different  tribes  were  differentiated  by 
signs  of  location.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  unknown.  The  Flat- 
head  are  said  to  have  used  different  signs  for  certain  tribes  of  Shoshoni 
besides  the  general  one^of  “snake.” 

114.  Kutenai. — The  sign  of  “robe,”  and  then  that  for  “deer,” 
was  made  for  the  Ivutenai,  meaning  “deer  robes.’  They  are  said 
to  have  been  so  named  because  they  used  deer  robes  extensively  in 
early  times.  There  was  a  special  or  additional  name  occasionally 
used  for  the  Lower  Kutenai,  but  my  informant  was  uncertain  of 
what  it  was.  The  fur  traders  sometimes  used  the  term  “Flat  bow” 
for  the  Lower  Kutenai. 

115.  Cree.— Hand  pushed  down  over  nose,  or  the  finger  points 
drawn  down  over  the  nose,  as  if  scratching  it.  Sometimes  the  two 
signs  were  combined.  Said  to  mean  “bloody  noses  and  striped 
or  scratched  noses.”  The  origin  of  the  sign  name  is  obscure.  Some 
Coeur  d’Alene  suggested  that  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  some 
of  them  painting  their  noses  red  or  in  stripes. 

116.  Gros  Ventres  or  H/sma.— Two  signs  were  used  for  this  tribe. 
In  one  the  two  forefingers  were  crossed  near  the  outer  joints,  with 
points  extending  upward.  This  means  “tent”  or  “tent  poles.” 
This  is  the  oldest  sign  name  for  the  tribe;  but  why  they  were  so 
designated  is  unknown.  Some  think  it  was  because  they  had  in  ^rior 
tents  long  ago.  The  other  sign  was  made  by  bringing  the  hands 
to<^ether  in  front  of  the  breast,  palms  inward,  and  points  of  ail  the 
fingers  touching.  The  hands  were  then  pushed  forward  and  down¬ 
ward  without  being  parted,  making  a  curve  in  front  of  the  belly. 
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This  means  “big  bellies.”  The  origin  of  this  name  is  also  unknown. 
In  later  days  this  sign  name  almost  entirely  superseded  the  former, 
and  it  was  the  only  one  used  by  the  fur  traders. 

117.  Blackjoot.—l^he  hand  put  to  the  mouth,  and  from  there  up¬ 
ward  and  outward,  then  swept  down  to  the  right  and  drawn  across 
the  ankle,  as  if  cutting  it.  The  full  meaning  of  the  sign  seems  to  be 
uncertain,  but  it  has  some  connection  with  “mouth”  and  with  “foot,” 
or  possibly  “moccasin.”  It  may  mean  “Blackfoot  speaking.” 
Another  sign  was  made  by  pointing  at  the  right  foot,  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  the  “color”  sign  opposite  something  black  or  dark.  This  means 
“black  foot”  or  “black  feet.”  The  term  was  used  as  a  general  one 
for  all  the  Blackfoot  tribes,  and  as  a  special  one  for  the  Blackfoot 
proper.  The  first  sign  was  used  as  a  general  term  for  the  Blackfoot 
tribes  and  may  refer  to  the  Blackfoot  language;  but  the  Indians 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sign. 

118.  Blood. — The  sign  for  “blood”  was  made  for  this  tribe,  and 
the  signs  of  “blood”  and  “Blackfoot”  combined;  viz,  “Blood 
Blackfoot.” 

119.  Piegan. — The  sign  of  “robe”  and  “small”  (viz,  “small 
robes”)  were  made  for  the  Piegan.  Rarely  the  sign  “Blackfoot” 
was  added. 

120.  Arapaho. — The  right  index  finger  placed  vertically  alongside 
the  right  nostril.  My  informant  thought  this  was  at  least  one  sign 
for  the  tribe,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure.  Meaning  unlcnown. 

121.  Cheyenne.— The.  same  informant  thought  the  common  sign 
for  the  Cheyenne  was  “striped  arrows,”  or  “striped  arrow  shafts,” 
or  “feathers  of  arrows.”  The  sign  of  “arrow”  was  made,  and  the 
sign  of  “bars”  or  “stripes”  across  the  head  of  the  arrow.  Supposed 
to  be  so  named  because  long  ago  they  had  stripes  on  their  arrows 
different  from  stripes  on  arrows  used  by  other  tribes. 

122.  Crow.— The  sign  of  “raven”  or  “crow,”  meaning  “raven 
people”  or  “crow  people.”  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

123.  River  Crow.— Sign  of  “man”  and  sign  of  “blue”  (viz,  “blue 
men”).  Why  so  named  is  uncertain;  thought  to  be  because  they 
may  have  used  blue  paint  more  extensively  than  other  tribes. 

124.  Sioux.— The  right  hand  held  out  flat  in  front,  and  then  drawn 
from  left  to  right  across  and  opposite  the  throat.  Means  “cut¬ 
throats.”  The  origin  of  this  name  is  also  unknown. 


Counting,  Greeting,  Signals 

125.  Counting.— In  counting,  the  Coeur  d’Alene  begin  with  “one” 
by  puttmg  the^right  index  on  the  point  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
and,  and  continue  to  the  thumb,  which  is  “five”;  then  they  reverse 
hands,  and  count  beginning  with  the  little  Anger  of  the  right  up  to 
nine  or  ten.  When  the  meaning  of  “ten”  is  to  be  conveyerboth 
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closed  hands  are  placed  alongside  each  other  and  shaken  once.  Two 
shakes  means  “twenty,”  three  shakes  “thirty,”  and  so  on. 

126.  Greeting. — As  a  sign  of  greeting  and  good  will  or  respect,  on 
meeting  one  another,  people  clasped  or  placed  together  their  right 
hands,  but  did  not  shake  the  hands  nor  press  nor  squeeze  them,  as 
most  whites  do.  Another  common  method  of  greeting,  probably 
most  common  among  women,  was  the  making  of  what  may  be  called 
the  “good  will”  or  “blessing”  sign,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Thompson. It  was  made  with  both  hands,  from  the  head 
or  the  shoulders,  down  the  front  of  the  body  or  front  of  the  arms,  to 
the  legs.  This  was  usually  repeated  two  or  three  times,  but  some¬ 
times  done  only  once.  Often  it  was  begun  with  one  hand  on  each 
shoulder  of  the  person,  and  the  hands  continued  to  touch  the  person’s 
body  as  they  were  drawn  down.  This  sign  was  also  made  to  a  person 
as  a  greeting  from  a  little  distance  off,  as  the  whites  do  sometimes  by 
lifting  the  hat  or  waving  the  hand  instead  of  going  up  and  shaking 
hands.  The  person  making  the  sign  generally  uttered  the  word 
“hwic”  from  one  to  four  times.  These  forms  of  greeting,  it  is 
said,  were  the  only  ones  used  between  the  Coeur  d’Alene  themselves 
and  between  them  and  Sahsh  and  some  other  tribes.  With  a  number 
of  Plains  tribes  and  some  Shoshoni  a  different  form  of  greeting  was 
used.  The  right  arm  was  passed  around  the  person’s  neck  and  the 
left  hand  placed  on  his  right  shoulder.  The  cheeks  were  then  pressed 
or  rubbed,  and  often  a  snapping  noise  was  made  with  the  mouth  at 
the  same  time.  In  later  days  the  handshake  of  the  whites  superseded 
all  the  old  forms  of  greeting. 

127.  Signals. — Signs  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Thompson  and 
other  tribes  were  used  on  vacating  camps  and  on  trails  as  notices  to 
other  parties.  Signals  and  calls  were  also  frequent  and  were  much 
like  those  of  the  Thompson.  When  hunting  in  bushy  and  timbered 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  when  driving  game,  whistling  and 
cries  were  used  to  regulate  the  pace  of  the  hunters  or  drivers  and  to 
keep  them  in  line.  If  the  distance  between  the  drivers  was  small, 
each  man  whistled  in  a  low  tone  now  and  then  as  he  walked  along. 
If  farther  apart,  each  cried  softly  “Ho,  ho!”  Often  when  the  men 
were  in  line,  and  ready  to  start,  the  hunting  chief  from  his  position 
gave  a  whistle  or  cry  as  a  signal  to  start.  Each  man  took  it  up  in 
turn  and  at  once  started.  Sometimes  the  hunting  chief  would  signal 
by  whistle  or  cry  at  almost  regular  intervals,  the  cry  being  passed 
along.  In  this  way  he  knew  the  position  of  the  drivers,  how  they 
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280  The  Thompson  almost  invariably  utter  this  word  when  making  the  sign. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  children  when  a  person  is  well  pleased  with  them  or  when 
they  do  something  deserving  of  pity  or  praise.  Men  among  the  Thompson 
hardly  ever  use  the  expression,  but  it  is  commonly  employed  by  women,  especially 

old  women. 
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were  keeping  in  line,  and  how  they  were  progressing.  The  hunters 
themselves,  hearing  the  signals,  knew  whether  one  or  more  persons 
were  too  far  ahead  or  too  far  back,  and  they  went  faster  or  slower 
accordingly.  Sometimes  by  agreement  the  hunting  chief  gave  a 
signal  at  short  intervals,  so  that  all  the  others  could  hear.  As  long 
as  he  continued,  the  line  kept  advancing.  When  he  stopped,  the  line 
stopped.  When  he  began  again,  it  advanced  again.  When  a  person 
saw  game  but  could  not  shoot  it,  he  gave  a  loud  whistle  (but  not 
shrill)  as  a  signal  to  his  companions  that  game  had  been  seen  and  to 
look  out  for  it.  Besides  whistling  and  the  calling  of  "Ho!”  dog  and 
owl  cries  were  used  in  hunting. 

X.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  FESTIVALS 

Social  Organization. — The  social  organization  of  the  Coeur 
d’AMne  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  same  as  that  which  obtained 
among  the  Thompson. There  was  no  hereditary  nobihty,  no  class 
with  special  privileges.  Clans,  gentes,  phratries,  or  societies  did  not 
exist.  The  tribe  was  divided  into  geographical  divisions  and  bands 
in  the  same  way  as  were  the  Thompson.  In  some  cases  the  people  of  a 
band  occupied  but  a  single  winter  camp,  while  others  occupied  several 
small  contiguous  camps.  However,  as  a  rule,  one  of  these  was  larger 
than  the  others,  and  was  considered  the  main  camp  of  the  band. 
Each  band  had  headquarters  in  a  well-defined  locahty.  The  division 
consisted  of  a  group  of  bands  occupying  a  certain  large  area,  defined, 
and  separated  more  or  less  definitely  from  other  bands  of  the  tribe  by 
natural  boundaries,  such  as  mountain  ranges.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  people  of  Coeur  d’Alene  and  St.  Joe  Rivers  would  naturally  con¬ 
stitute  separate  divisions  of  the  tribe,  as  their  respective  territories 
were  situated  quite  apart,  a  wide  intervening  stretch  of  mountainous 
country  separating  the  two.  The  band  consisted  of  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  famifies  more  or  less  closely  related,  being  descendants  of 
people  who  had  made  the  territory  their  headquarters  for  a  long  time. 
Each  family,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  tribal  territory  it  might 
temporarily  be  hving,  belonged  to  some  particular  band,  and  therefore 
had  a  locality  that  was  considered  to  be  its  home,  and  which  it  claimed 
as  such.  Each  family  generally  vintered  within  the  territory  of  the 
band  to  which  it  belonged,  although  it  did  not  necessarily  wunter  in 
the  same  spot  every  winter.  Occasionally  families  wintered  in  the 
territories  of  other  bands  where  they  had  friends  or  relatives.  Some 
people  claimed  the  right  to  winter  in  the  territory  of  any  one  of  twm  or 
three  different  bands,  because  they  were  descended  from  people  of 
all  these  places.  A  family  might  winter  at  the  father’s  or  husband’s 
village,  or  again  at  the  mother’s  or  wife’s.  People  having  close  rela- 
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tives  in  different  bands  sometimes  wintered  with  one  and  sometimes 
with  another,  or  spent  half  the  winter  in  one  and  the  other  half  in 
another.  Often  they  wintered  with  one  set  of  relatives  and  summered 
with  another.  With  these  many  mixed  families,  it  was  largely  habit 
that  decided  in  which  village  they  hved  most  of  the  time.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  band  or  village  was  preferred.  In  time  it  became  their 
real  headquarters;  and  their  children  usually  continued  to  hve  in  this 
place.  There  was  considerable  intercourse  and  relationship  through 
intermarriage  between  all  the  bands  of  a  division,  but  considerably 
less  between  bands  of  different  divisions.  However,  as  the  perma¬ 
nently  inhabited  part  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country  was  not  very 
extensive,  and  the  territories  of  the  several  divisions  and  bands  were 
connected  by  easy  waterways,  there  was  probably  more  intercourse 
and  relationship  between  them  than  was  the  case  in  some  other  tribes. 
Neighboring  bands  had  much  intercourse  with  one  another  in  the 
wintertime;  less  in  the  summer  when  there  was  much  more  traveling, 
and  distant  bands  were  often  visited.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
horse,  the  Coem  d’Alene  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  travehng,  fishing, 
and  hrmting  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  their  country,  although 
parties  also  went  on  distant  hunting  trips  in  the  mountains  during 
the  fair  season.  At  certain  seasons  considerable  numbers  of  people 
congregated  at  famous  camas  and  other  root-digging  grounds.  They 
•also  went  to  the  Spokan  for  salmon  fishing,  trading,  and  sports. 
These  journeys  were  made  on  foot,  for  there  were  no  water  routes 
leading  to  these  places.  On  the  whole  the  people  were  fairly  sedentary, 
and  most  of  them  hved  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  their  home 
grounds,  although  they  had  no  permanent  houses  or  villages,  unless  the 
long  communal  dance  houses  at  the  larger  villages  may  be  so  called. 
Being  a  semisedentary  people,  and  hving  in  a  country  where  wood, 
bark,  and  vegetal  materials  of  many  lands  abounded,  the  Coeur 
d  ’Alene  developed  the  arts  of  fishing,  canoe  maldng,  and  textile  work 
in  weaving  of  mats,  bags,  and  baskets,  probably  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  horse  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  tribe  became  materially  changed.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  it  wrought 
a  greater  change  in  their  customs  and  material  culture  than  in  any 
other  tribe.  Fishing  and  canoe  travel  were  gradually  forsaken  for 
buffalo  hunting  and  travel  by  horse.  Since  the  forested  country  was 
not  well  adapted  for  horses,  most  of  the  tribe  moved  to  the  more  open, 
grassy  districts.  This  drew  them  away  from  the  lakes,  and  in  great 
measure  from  fishing,  canoes,  bark,  and  wood,  materials  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  use.  They  could  not  follow  the  old  life  on  the 
water  and  in  the  forests,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  horses.  Besides, 
as  raising  and  herding  horses  and  buffalo  hunting  necessitated  much 
travel,  the  people  had  no  time  for  their  former  industries.  Further- 
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more,  many  of  their  utensils  were  imsuitable  for  the  new  style  of  life. 
Objects  made  of  wood,  bark,  and  basketry  were  either  too  bullc;y, 
cumbersome,  or  fragile;  therefore  they  were  largely  dispensed  with. 
Bags  of  skin,  leather,  and  rawhide  took  the  place  of  basketry  and 
woven  bags  because  they  'svere  better  suited  for  travel  by  horse. 
Instead  of  the  former  small  hunting  parties,  consisting  of  people  of 
one  band  or  part  of  a  band,  hmiting  now  became  largely  a  tribal 
business,  and  demanded  a  different  organization.  The  easier  method 
of  making  a  hving  offered  by  buffalo  hunting,  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  traveffng  and  minghng  with  strangers,  which  it 
afforded,  were  great  inducements.  Once  horses  were  plentiful,  inter¬ 
course  became  easy  and  general  between  all  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  buffalo  hunting  as  a  tribal  affair  could  be  engaged  in.  The  old 
system  of  chiefs  of  bands  and  divisions  became  obsolete,  and  only 
tribal  chiefs  continued  to  be  recognized.  There  were  really  no  more 
bands  or  divisions.  The  change  from  a  tribe  consisting  of  many 
semisedentary  bands  with  as  many  headquarters  to  a  single,  almost 
entirely  nomadic  community,  with  a  single  center,  was  in  time  almost 
(Completed.  The  old  communal  dance  houses  were  abandoned  and 
dancing  was  conducted  entirely  in  the  camp  circles.  An  impetus  was 
given  to  trading.  While  formerly  trade  was  chiefly  with  the  western 
tribes,  now  much  trading  was  also  done  with  those  to  the  east.  Com¬ 
modities  were  exchanged  more  rapidly,  and  came  from  greater 
distances. 

Again,  in  later  years  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  hke  other  tribes,  had  to 
adapt  themselves  to  another  great  change,  brought  about  by  the 
failme  of  buffalo  hunting  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
whites.  This  forced  the  tribe  to  become  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 

Chiefs. — Chieftaincy  was  of  exactly  the  same  land  as  that  of  the 
Thompson,^®^  and  not  necessarily  hereditary.  Chiefs  were  elected, 
and  everyone  was  ehgible,  whether  a  chief’s  son  or  not.  Each  band 
and  village  community,  and  also  each  large  camp,  had  a  chief.  In 
places  where  the  people  of  several  bands  congregated  for  root  digging 
one  of  the  band  chiefs  present  was  elected  chief  of  all  for  the  time 
being.  If  all  were  about  equal  in  popidarity,  then  the  chief  wTo  had 
the  largest  following  in  camp  was  elected,  or  the  senior  chief  was 
chosen.  If  no  chief  was  present,  some  good  man  was  elected  as 
camp  chief,  and  he  continued  to  act  until  the  camp  broke  up.  Chiefs 
of  bands  were  often  called  “small  chiefs.”  On  their  election,  if 
wealthy  enough,  they  gave  a  feast  and  some  presents  to  the  people  of 
the  band,  who  thereafter  were  called  their  “children.”  Sons  of 
former  chiefs  were  often  elected,  but  with  equal  frequency  they  were 
not.  If  too  young  when  the  chief  died,  or  if  deficient  in  chief-like 
quahties  of  goodness,  liberality,  wisdom,  and  honesty,  they  were 
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never  chosen.  As  a  rule,  the  best  man  in  the  band  was  appointed. 
People,  were  ashamed  if  they  had  a  chief  much  inferior  to  others,  or 
if  their  chief  was  wicked  or  foolish.  If  a  chief  turned  out  to  be  bad  or 
foohsh,  he  was  deposed,  and  another  one  elected.  But  very  few 
chiefs  were  deposed,  as  care  was  generally  taken  to  choose  a  good 
man;  and  most  men,  when  they  became  chiefs,  were  careful  of  their 
conduct,  and  tried  to  live  up  to  their  position.  From  time  to  time 
most  chiefs  gave  small  feasts,  and  sometimes  presents,  to  the  members 
of  their  band.  It  seems  that  each  division  had  a  head  chief.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  he  was  a  specially  elected  man  or  simply  one 
of  the  band  chiefs.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  latter  was 
the  case.  It  would  also  seem  that  he  generally  belonged  to  a  band 
which  was  considered  the  head  band  of  the  division,  either  because 
of  numbers  or  because  it  wms  considered  the  original  or  parent  band 
which  occupied  the  traditional  original  headquarters,  and  from  which 
the  other  bands  of  the  division  had  sprung.^®®  Of  the  three,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  four,  chiefs  of  divisions,  it  seems  that  one  was  head  chief  of  the 
tribe.  As  formerly  the  Coem  d’Alene  City  chief  was  generally,  if 
not  always,  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  this  may  indicate  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  original  center  of  the  tribe.  When  they  began  to  give  up 
the  old  style  of  hfe  for  that  of  buffalo  hunting,  and  to  live  as  a  single 
community,  the  system  of  “small  chiefs”  or  band  chiefs  passed 
away  and  chiefs  of  divisions  only  were  recognized.  At  one  time 
there  were  three  of  these,  but  possibly  at  one  period  there  were  four. 
Later,  with  reduction  in  numbers  caused  by  epidemics,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  reservation  hfe  it  seems  that  the  number  of  chiefs  was  reduced 
to  two — a  head  chief  and  a  subchief.  When  the  head  chief  died 
the  subchief  became  head  chief  and  another  man  was  elected  from 
the  tribe  to  fill  his  place.  It  is  said  that  about  1820  there  were  three 
recognized  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  the  head  chief  SUla'’am,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Coeur  d’Alene  City;  Xwistceni'Hsa  (“walking  robe”), 
with  headquarters  at  Mission;  Cilciltco' sqet  (“revolving  sky  or 
cloud”),  chief  of  St.  Joe  division,  who  died  about  1848.  When 
Stela' ’am  died,  Andre  SeMs  (Saltis)  became  head  chief.  He  was 
no  direct  descendant  of  Stela'’ am,  but  was  elected  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  inteUigence.^®^  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe  in  1858  during 
the  Spokan  war  with  the  whites,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  in  1877 
during  the  Nez  Perce  war.  He  died  in  1902.  At  this  time  Pete 
Wa’iyi'lcu’  (called  “Wild  Shoe”  by  the  whites— a  corruption  of  his 

283  Information  of  this  kind  sometimes  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
site  of  the  people  as  a  tribe,  and  shows  the  manner  in  which  they  spread  into  the 
surrounding  country,  gradually  enlarging  their  boundaries  by  offshoots.  There 
are  strong  traces  of  this  to  be  found  among  the  Lillooet,  Thompson,  Shuswap, 
and  Okanagon. 

28<  Information  furnished  by  Gladys  A.  Reichard. 
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Indian  name)  was  second  chief,  and  he  became  head  chief.  He  died 
in  1907.  Pete  Tci’yarpa'  (full  name  Tci’yarpa' syst,  “rolling  on  the 
clouds”)  was  elected  second  chief  when  Wa’iyi'lcu’  became  head 
chief;  and  he  became  head  chief  on  the  latter’s  death,  and  is  head 
chief  now.  Some  other  former  head  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  Pete  or 
Pierre  T enf  eneml'lstcen  (?)  (the  name  seems  to  have  some  connection 
with  “horns”  or  “head”),  who  was  son  of  a  former  band  chief  of  the 
St.  Joe  division;  AnastErriElpo'  (?)  (full  name  TEmplpo'sEnnEn,  no 
heart”),  who  a  long  time  ago  was  a  chief  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  River 
division;  Sqpnxwd'lqo  or  xwEltspo'sErriEn  (“deep  thinker,”  literally 
“many  hearts”),  another  chief  of  olden  times.  The  last  name  is 
probably  a  Spokan  form.  There  were  no  female  chiefs,  and  women 
had  no  direct  voice  in  the  election  of  chiefs.  However,  the  influence 
of  some  women  was  powerful  in  moulding  public  opinion.  A 
woman  who  had  chief-like  qualities,  who  was  good,  intelligent, 
sagacious,  and  hberal,  was  called  sq’o'md’lt.  Such  women  were  highly 
respected,  and  their  opinions  treated  with  consideration.  Some  of 
them  occasionally  made  speeches  before  the  people  and  chiefs. 

Councils. — Each  band  chief  had  a  large  stone  pipe  which  was  the 
“band”  pipe,  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions  had  “chief’s  pipes.”  The 
head  chief  of  the  tribe  had  the  “tribal”  pipe.  All  important  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  band  were  arranged  at  councils  or  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  elders  and  heads  of  families,  presided  over  by  the  chief. 
In  smoking  ceremonials  and  in  making  agreements,  bargains  or 
treaties,  if  the  band  pipe  was  smoked,  it  was  only  binding  on  the 
band  to  whom  the  pipe  belonged.  When  the  tribal  pipe  was  smoked, 
the  contract  made  was  binding  on  the  whole  tribe,  and  therefore  this 
pipe  was  smoked  in  ratifying  agreements  and  making  important 
treaties  with  strangers  and  enemies.  All  chiefs  used  criers,  who  were 
generally  elderly  men  and  good  speakers.  Wken  the  chief  wanted  to 
assemble  the  people  or  talk  with  them  on  any  matter  he  sent  out  the 
crier  to  inform  the  people  that  a  general  meeting  would  be  held  on  the 
morrow.  The  crier  went  out  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  circle  and 
gave  the  information  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  might  hear.  If  some 
of  the  lodges  were  too  far  away  or  were  scattered,  he  went  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  stopping  in  front  of  each  lodge  door,  and  gave  the  notice. 
Councils,  meetings,  and  all  public  functions  were  held  in  the  communal 
long  house  or  dance  house,  maintained  at  all  large  villages  of  bands, 
at  all  times  when  the  majority  of  the  people  were  at  home.  During 
fine  weather  or  when  in  camp,  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air  or 
under  a  temporary  shelter  erected  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  they 
were  held  in  the  chief’s  house  or  in  the  largest  tent.  After  the  old 
band  and  village  system  was  broken  up  often  a  large  skin  tent  was 
erected  especially  as  a  meeting  and  dance  lodge;  or  a  circular  lodge  of 
poles,  open  on  the  sides  and  roofed  with  brush,  bark,  or  mats,  was 
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used.  These  were  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  circle.  The  cnlef’s 
lodge  still  continued  to  be  used  occasionally  for  small  meetings.  It 
seems  that  the  chief’s  lodge  occupied  no  particular  position  in  regard 
to  other  lodges  in  a  camp.  In  the  ancient  villages  doors  of  lodges 
were  in  any  direction  most  convenient  for  access  to  water  and  for 
shelter  from  winds.  Thus  doors  generally  faced  the  streams.  In 
temporary  camps  doors  faced  either  inward  (if  the  lodges  were  in 
a  circle),  or  to  the  east  if  there  was  no  circle.  There  were  some  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  especially  in  favor  of  a  southerly  direction. 

Camp  Circle.— In  camping  on  the  plains  a  large  camp  circle  was 
formed,  and  at  night  the  horses  were  kept  inside.  This  was  often 
necessary  as  a  precaution  against  horse  stealing.  When  camped  on 
friendly  ground  in  conjunction  with  allied  tribes,  each  tribe  might 
camp  in  a  circle  of  its  own,  contiguous  to  the  others,  but  when 
camped  on  unfriendly  ground,  where  there  was  considerable  chance  of 
being  attacked,  all  camped  in  one  circle.  If  there  were  two  tribes 
about  equal  in  numbers,  each  occupied  half  ,the  circle.  The  lodges 
were  never  mixed.  It  seems  that  sometimes  positions  of  tribes  in  a 
camp  circle  were  taken  according  to  the  geographical  position  of  their 
homes.  For  instance,  when  they  camped  with  Kalispel,  the  latter 
took  the  north  side  of  the  circle,  and  the  Coeur  d’Alene  the  south. 
Wlien  camped  with  Nez  Perce,  the  latter  took  the  south  side  and  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  the  north.  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Spokan  would  take 
the  west  side;  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  the  east.  Oratory 
was  highly  developed,  as  among  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

Tribal  Regulations. — It  seems  that  there  were  seldom  any 
attempts  at  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs;  and  they  did  not 
interfere  in  purely  personal  matters,  except  in  an  advisory  way. 
There  was  no  real  police.  The  influence  and  advice  of  the  chiefs  and 
public  opinion  concerning  matters  of  procedure  and  ethics  were 
sufficient  to  keep  order.  The  orders  of  the  chiefs,  especially  if  the 
result  of  discussion  and  agreement  at  a  council  held  beforehand,  were 
received  with  great  consideration,  and  hardly  ever  combated.  Some¬ 
times  a  number  of  young  men  or  others  were  chosen  to  carry  out  cer¬ 
tain  orders,  or  some  elderly  men  were  appointed  to  see  that  they  were 
carried  out.  These  men,  it  seems,  were  appointed  only  for  special 
occasions.  Customs  regarding  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  rape  were 
the  same  as  those  which  obtained  among  the  Thompson  and  Nez 
Perce. 

War  Chiefs. — As  already  noted,  all  hunting  and  war  parties  had 
chiefs.  Hunting  chiefs  were  elected  by  hunting  parties  the  first 
night  in  camp,  or  the  night  before  hunting  began.  Often  a  man  was 
recognized  from  the  start  as  hunting  chief.  The  most  experienced 
hunter  was  chosen.  His  authority  lasted  only  during  the  hunt. 
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War  chiefs  were  elected  in  like  manner,  and  continued  in  authority 
to  the  end  of  an  expedition;  but  there  were  also  many  perrnanent 
war  chiefs,  who  were  elected  as  war  chiefs  of  bands  and  divisions. 
They  were  men  who  had  warlike  qualities,  experience,  and  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  war.  At  all  times  they  received  respect, 
being  treated  like  other  chiefs;  but  they  had  no  authority  excepting 
in  war  time.  In  some  cases  men  who  were  war  chiefs  were  afterwards 
chosen  to  be  "peace”  chiefs  or  chiefs  of  bands.  The  band  chief 
exhorted  the  people  as  to  conduct,  morals,  and  industry  and  regulated 
in  large  measure  the  procuring  of  the  food  supply  of  his  band.  He 
was  also  leader  in  many  ceremonies,  and,  on  the  whole,  acted  as 
an  advisor  and  teacher  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  give 
a  good  example  at  all  times.  He  also  in  large  measure  conducted  the 
business  between  the  band  and  strangers,  and  he  often  had  to  act  as 
host  to  foreign  visitors.  Band  chiefs  also  kept  count  of  the  days, 
moons,  and  years  by  cutting  notches  in  sticks. 

Companies. — As  already  stated,  the  introduction  of  the  horse  and 
the  adoption  of  buffalo  hunting  led  the  people  away  from  their  old 
habitat  and  ways  of  living  and  forced  on  them  a  changed  tribal  organi¬ 
zation.  The  bands  seem  to  have  become  completely  merged  in  the 
tribe.  The  tribe  could  not  be  on  the  move  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  traveling  long  distances  and  hunting  buffalo  in  a  country 
where  they  were  subject  to  attack  at  any  time,  without  being  fairly 
well  organized  for  traveling,  camping,  hunting,  and  protection.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  the  system  of  chiefs  and  many  of  the  former  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  tribe  were  changed  to  suit  the  new  conditions  or  environ¬ 
ment.  The  chiefs  and  councils  obtained  more  power,  in  which  all  the 
people  acquiesced.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  that  force  was  not 
employed  much  more  than  under  the  earlier  system.  The  men  of  the 
tribe  became  divided  in  companies,  each  one  of  which  had  special 
duties  to  attend  to.  It  seems  that  certain  rules  came  into  vogue  in 
travehng — the  women  and  families  and  pack  animals,  on  the  whole, 
occupying  the  center,  groups  of  warriors  traveling  in  the  front,  rear, 
and  on  the  borders.  Scouts  were  still  farther  off,  but  I  did  not 
obtain  full  information  regarding  the  system.  It  seems  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  warriors  rode  just  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the 
people,  many  of  the  leading  and  elderly  men  among  them.  Men 
who  knew  the  country  best  acted  as  guides  and  rode  well  in  front, 
but  some  young  men  or  scouts  were  with  them  or  preceded  them. 

Young  men,  most  of  them  unmarried,  were  di\uded  into  two  or 
three  companies.  Some  of  them  rode  near  the  chief  and  occasionally 
acted  as  his  messengers.  One  group  of  young  men  acted  as  scouts; 
another  acted  as  horse  guards  and  took  the  horses  in  charge.  They 
saw  to  their  pasturing,  took  them  out,  and  brought  them  in  again. 
A  group  of  older  (?)  men  assisted  in  the  camping,  and  it  seems  that 
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there  were  groups  having  particular  duties  in  connection  with  buffalo 
hunting,  war,  or  defense.  The  men  in  each  group  were  generall}^ 
those  best  adapted  by  age  or  experience  to  do  the  work  assigned,  and 
men  naturally  fell  into  one  group  or  the  other.  It  was  not  obligatory 
to  be  in  any  particular  company,  and  a  man  might  join  one  group  or 
another  as  he  wished.  However,  men  were  sometimes  assigned  to 
one  group  or  another  by  the  chiefs  or  asked  to  perform  certain 
services.  It  seems  that  no  one  thought  of  refusing;  and  young  men 
especially  were  eager  to  be  in  the  group  of  scouts  or  horse  guards,  as 
the  case  might  be.  They  considered  it  an  honor  to  do  the  chief’s 
bidding  and  perform  important  service,  especially  where  there  was 
danger.  It  seems  that  most,  if  not  all,  companies  had  captains  who 
were  old,  experienced  men.  Most  of  the  older  men  had  little  to  do 
in  traveling,  except  to  look  after  their  personal  belongings  and  fami¬ 
lies  and  to  help  in  maldng  their  own  camp.  Young  men  drove  the 
pack  animals.  The  number  of  men  in  the  companies  varied.  If 
there  was  a  shortage  in  any  one,  or  if  more  men  were  required  for  an 
emergency,  the  chiefs  regulated  it.  I  obtained  an  understanding  of 
the  system  only  in  a  very  general  way,  and  received  very  few  details. 
It  seems  that  there  was  also  a  soldier  or  warrior  company  of  middle- 
aged  men.  This  company  contained  the  bravest  and  most  reliable 
men  in  the  tribe.  The  defense  of  the  camp  was  intrusted  to  them. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn,  none  of  these  groups  had  any  functions  like 
those  of  the  military  societies  of  the  plains.  Men  were  graded  to 
some  extent,  however,  according  to  their  deeds  of  valor.  Only  those 
who  had  done  certain  deeds  were  supposed  to  wear  eagle  feathers  in 
certain  ways  and  carry  certain  ornaments,  bands,  and  ceremonial  or 
symbolic  objects.  This  custom,  being  well  developed  among  the 
Shoshoni,  Flathead,  and  Kutenai,  may  possibly  have  been  copied 
from  them,  if  something  similar  was  not  already  in  vogue  among  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  before  they  began  to  go  to  the  plains.  Among  these 
men  of  valor  was  a  small  company  who  had  counted  coup  on  an 
armed  enemy  in  the  thickest  of  battle,  and  had  returned  unscathed. 
They  wore  certain  feathers  and  other  ornaments.  They  were  believed 
to  be  invulnerable,  and  were  expected  to  act  as  leaders  in  battle. 
They  were  middle-aged  or  elderly  men.  However,  it  seems  that  this 
class  had  existed  under  the  old  system  also,  and  the  members  were 
known  as  those  who  required  no  protection;  therefore  they  used  no 
armor. 

It  seems  that  a  fairly  perfect  system  of  cries,  whistles,  and  other 
signals  was  evolved  whereby  people  were  at  once  advised  of  any 
important  happening.  There  were  dog  cries,  crow  cries,  owl  cries, 
and  certain  whistles  or  signals  when  strangers  were  sighted,  or  when 
buffalo  were  seen.  When  these  calls  were  heard,  the  chiefs  and  the 
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men  of  each  company  at  once  knew  what  to  do,  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  was  thus  little  confusion  among  the  people.^ 

Slavery.— Slaves  were  of  two  kinds— captives  made  in  war  and 
those  purchased  from  other  tribes.  The  latter  were  all  procured  in 
trade  from  western  tribes,  chiefly  the  Spokan,  and  none  of  them  were 
of  interior  Salish  origin.  It  is  said  that  most  of  them  were  boys, 
girls,  and  young  women  of  the  Snake,  Ute,  and  Paiute.  Many  of 
them  were  probably  captives  made  in  war  by  Nez  Perce,  Cayuse, 
Wallawalla,  and  other  tribes  to  the  south,  who  at  one  time  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Shoshonean  tribes  west  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  None  of  these  slaves  were  repatriated,  and 
very  seldom  were  they  resold.  They  became  members  of  the  tribe 
and  lost  their  own  language.  A  very  few  slaves  were  from  the 
Umatilla  and  other  tribes  to  the  south  and  southwest,  but  they  were 
generally  bought  back  through  the  Spokan  or  Paloos,  or  sometimes 
directly  from  Coeur  d’Alene  parties  who  went  to  the  intertribal 
dances  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snake.  Captives  were  generally  girls 
and  young  women  of  non-Salish  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at  war. 
As  a  rifle,  they  were  sold  back  to  their  friends  or  exchanged  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  If  not,  they  were  usually  later  given  their  liberty 
and  in  most  cases  they  returned  to  their  own  country.  It  is  said 
that  the  Coeur  d’Alene  did  not  favor  making  captives  and  generally 
killed  all  their  enemies  or  allowed  those  to  escape  whom  they  did  not 
want  to  kill.  Shoshonean  slaves  never  tried  to  escape,  but  slaves 
and  captives  of  other  tribes  sometimes  ran  away.  Slaves  were 
kindly  treated,  and  most  people  regarded  them  as  affectionately  as 
their  own  wives  or  children.  When  a  slave  boy  died  his  owner  has 
been  known  to  show  as  much  grief  and  weep  as  much  over  him  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  his  own  children.  When  a  slave  woman  bore 
children  to  her  master  she  became  the  same  as  a  free  member  of  the 
tribe;  and  no  one  watched  her  or  tried  to  retain  her  in  captivity. 
When  her  children  grew  up  they  were  treated  with  as  much  respect 
as  other  children  and  were  never  openly  called  “slave  children.” 
Some  of  them  became  capable  men,  and  they  would  resent  being 
treated  differently  from  others.  Until  they  came  to  be  considered 
members  of  the  tribe,  the  hair  of  slaves  was  kept  short. 

There  are  several  cases  remembered  of  Coeur  d’Alene  women  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  captive  and  enslaved  by  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles, 
but  in  nearly  all  cases  they  eventually  returned  to  their  tribe.  In  one 
case,  very  long  ago,  a  woman  never  came  back.  She  was  treated  well 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  tribe.  At  a  later  date 
two  women  enslaved  by  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  escaped  after  a  time. 
A  man  took  pity  on  them,  and  hid  some  food,  moccasins,  and  thread 
and  awl,  telling  them  where  they  would  And  them.  Then  at  night 
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he  ferried  them  across  the  river  and  gave  them  directions  how  to  go. 
They  hid  in  the  daytime  and  walked  at  night,  always  avoiding  trails. 
The  people  searched  for  them  one  day,  and  then  gave  it  up.  They 
reached  home  in  safety. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  kept  slaves,  and  this  long  ago. 
After  the  tribe  began  buffalo  hunting  they  rarely  bought  any  slaves 
and  very  rarely  took  any  captives  in  war.  Slaves  were  of  little 
value  to  a  people  who  were  not  fairly  sedentary-,  and  they  could  not 
easily  be  kept  captive. 

Personal  Names. — I  did  not  collect  many  data  on  names.  As 
among  the  Thompson,  names  fell  into  several  classes.  Names  of 
males  and  females  were  distinct. 

One  class  of  names  consisted  of  dream  names,  often  obtained 
directly  from  the  guardian  spirit  at  puberty,  or  received  at  a  later  age 
in  dreams.  Other  dream  names  were  taken  from  incidents  of  dreams. 
These  names  were  believed  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
guardian  of  the  individual.  Some  men  took  the  name  of  their 
guardian  for  a  personal  name. 

The  second  class  of  names  may  be  designated  as  nicknames.  Some 
were  derived  from  physical  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  or  from 
incidents  in  his  career. 

Names  of  these  two  classes  originated  with  the  individual  himself, 
and  could  become  hereditary  by  being  passed  on  to  his  descendants. 
Often,  however,  they  died  out  with  the  person  who  acquired  them, 
and  whose  property  they  actually  were. 

The  third  class  of  names  were  inherited.  These  were  the  property 
of  families  and  had  passed  down  in  them  for  generations.  In  many 
cases  their  origin  is  unknown.  Many  of  them  are  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late  because  the  original  forms  and  pronunciations  had  become 
altered,  were  archaic,  or  were  derived  from  languages  of  other  tribes. 
A  peculiarity  in  this  class  of  names  was  that  most  of  them  had  regular 
name  suffixes,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  in  number,  whereas  most 
other  names  did  not  have  these  suffixes.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
that  many  of  them  originated  in  just  the  same  way  as  other  names. 

Among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  names  with  these  regular  suffixes  are 
not  as  common  as  among  the  Thompson;  but  probably  at  one  time 
they  were  more  frequent.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  for 
several  generations  back  to  discard  them  and  to  adopt  striking 
names  derived  from  dreams  and  exploits,  which  were  more  high- 
sounding  and  at  the  same  time  easy  to  translate  and  explain.  Some 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  names,  with  name  suffixes  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Thompson,  are  at  first  hard  to  recognize  because  of  the  tendency 
to  clip  off  the  ends  of  many  long  words.  This  tendency  is  common 
to  the  Flathead  and  all  tribes  of  that  group,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
eastern  Kutenai  and  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  For  examples  see  Htnwaxane' 
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WaxEue'  for  HinwaxEni'lst  (p.  129),  and  names  of  chiefs  (pp.  153,  154), 
where  -posEmEn  is  shortened  to  -po.  and  -a'sq^st  to  -a.  It  seems  that 
among  the  Coeur  d’A15ne  there  occur  some  Spokan  forms  of  names 
acquired  through  intermarriage. 

I  noticed  the  following  suffixes  in  old  hereditary  names  which  are 
the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Thompson.^*® 

1.  -itsa  (“robe,”  “blanket,”  “skin”),  in  both  men.’s  and  women’s  names,  as 
among  the  Thompson,  most  common  among  men.  (Thompson  forms,  -itsa, 
-Itza.) 

2.  -qain  (“head,”  “top,”  “eminence”),  in  men’s  names.  (Thompson  forms, 
-qain,  -qEn.) 

3.  -alst,  -list,  -dst  (“stone”),  in  men’s  names  (often  shortened  to  -1).  (Thomp¬ 
son  forms,  -e'llst,  -dst.) 

4.  -a'sqEt,  -sqEt  (“cloud,”  “sky,”  “day”),  in  men’s  names  (often  shortened 
to  -a).  (Thompson  forms,  -e'skst,  -a'sqst.) 

5.  -kwa  (“water”),  in  women’s  names.  (Thompson  forms,  -koE,  -kd,  -a'tko.) 

I  did  not  find  the  suffix  -iueI  (“bow,”  “belly,”  “rounded”), 
common  in  women’s  names  of  the  Thompson,  but  it  may  occur.  Of 
the  nine  chiefs’  names  mentioned  on  pages  153  and  154,  one  has  the 
suffix  -I'tsa  and  two  the  suffix  -a'sgEt.  The  name  XwtstcEni'tsa  (trans¬ 
lated  “walking  robe”)  occurs  in  slightly  different  forms  among  the 
Okanagon  and  Thompson.  A  name  similar  to  Cilciltco' sqEt  also  occurs 
in  all  these  tribes.  The  names  TEmplpo'sEmEn  and  XwEltspo' SEmEn 
are  used  by  the  Okanagon  and  Spokan  as  well  as  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  certain  names  may  have  originated  inde¬ 
pendently  in  these  different  Salish  tribes;  but  most  Indians  think 
that  each  hereditary  name,  especially  those  with  the  name  suffixes, 
is  of  but  one  origin,  having  originated  in  one  tribe  or  another,  and 
been  introduced  into  other  tribes  by  intermarriage.  Therefore  they 
say  that  persons  who  bear  the  same  name  in  two  tribes  have  inher¬ 
ited  it  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  that  they  must  be  related, 
however  remotely.  There  was  hardly  any  stealing  of  names,  and 
only  rarely  were  names  exchanged,  bestowed,  or  sold;  and  when  they 
were,  they  were  usually  lately  adopted  dream  names  or  nicknames 
belonging  to  the  individual,  and  not  names  which  had  already  become 
hereditary  and  belonged  to  families. 

Some  other  Coeur  d’Alene  men’s  names  are  Sxkwa,  TEmltcd{lc). 
(“no  hand”),  Tcdele'melstcEn  (“rims  on  a  horn”),  Tsu' lEmbcwEtsut 
(“buffalo-bull  mountain”;  this  name  occurs  among  the  Thompson, 
and  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  south),  Loq’E'tdstc’ESo 
(“lying  in  the  brush”),  Tpoxe'wES  (“painted  stomach”),  TtseUle'tsa 
(“pierced  [with  arrows]  robe  [or  skin]”;  slight  variations  of  this 
name  are  found  among  the  Okanagon  and  Thompson),  Ntce’e- 
tqe'in(ast)  (“first  shot”  or  “first  daylight”;  a  name  similar  to  this 
occurs  among  the  Thompson). 
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Some  women’s  names  are  Sai'’m6sd,  Yaromi',  Siy6'’E,  Xwa'm- 
CETbTncL  ,  Xdxde  tcEn  (a  similar  name  occurs  among  the  Thompson), 
StEwelETYicEnd' ,  WilEwtlEmd' ,  Siydxtd',  8i'’pdl,  TclEmta'l,  XwEotsW, 
Tc’d'dne  (a  similar  name  occurs  among  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap), 
Doxwdl  dl  dd'renc  (“moon  fell”),  Qdxpi'(tsd)  (“turned-up  robe  or 
blanket”).  (A  Spences  Bridge  woman  has  this  name,  and  it  also 
occurs  among  the  Okanagon.)  Women’s  names  are  as  a  rule  harder 
to  translate  than  men’s. 

It  is  said  that  parents  sometimes  received  names  in  dreams  which 
they  were  told  to  give  to  their  children. 

Descent  was  reckoned  in  both  the  male  and  female  lines,  and 
children  received  names  from  both  sides  of  the  family.  Slaves  took 
Coeur  d’Alene  names  given  them  by  their  masters  and  these  names 
became  the  property  of  their  descendants.  Horses  and  dogs  were 
named  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Thompson. Most  of  their 
names  were  nicknames. 

Property. — The  institutions  of  the  tribe  were  on  the  whole  paternal 
and  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thompson.^®*  Male  relatives  took 
precedence  in  the  inheritance  of  property.  In  the  family  the  male 
elders  ruled,  although  the  women  had  the  right  to  advise  and  express 
their  opinion  in  almost  all  matters,  and  often  their  advice  was  asked. 
The  father  and  elder  male  relatives  generally  instructed  the  boys; 
and  the  mother  and  elder  female  relatives  the  girls.  The  father, 
grandfather,  or  uncles,  or  all  of  them,  frequently  admonished  and 
lectured  the  children  and  members  of  the  family  on  morals  or  ethics 
and  behavior,  and  encouraged  the  children  to  be  industrious  and  to 
persevere  in  obtaining  knowledge  and  powerful  guardian  spirits.  They 
also  advised  them  to  perfect  their  physical  and  mental  qualities,  so 
that  the  boys  might  becorne  noted  warriors,  hunters,  chiefs,  or 
shamans  ;  and  that  the  girls  might  become  women  of  good  quality  and 
thus  obtain  the  best  husbands. 

The  woman  generally  followed  her  husband  and  lived  among  his 
people.  Levirate  prevailed,  as  in  other  Salish  tribes.  A  woman’s 
effects  were  distinct  from  those  of  her  husband’s,  and  each  was  the 
absolute  owner  of  his  or  her  own  personal  property.  The  husband 
and  wife  often  gave  presents  to  each  other  and  to  their  children. 
Personal  property  consisted  of  tools,  weapons,  clothes,  bedding, 
lodges,  horses,  dogs,  baskets,  mats,  etc.  Food  was  family  property, 
and  in  charge  of  the  head  woman  of  the  house.  Lodges  were  often 
family  property,  especially  skin  lodges,  but  many  of  them  belonged  to 
the  women.  Mat  lodges  generally  belonged  to  the  women,  as  men 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gathering  of  the  materials  and  the  making 
of  them.  In  the  case  of  skin  lodges,  the  men  provided  the  hides,  but 
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only  in  this  way  had  any  claim.  If  the  husband  bought  a  ready-made 
skin  lodge,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  it  belonged  entirely  to  him. 
When  several  families  lived  together  the  food  for  immediate  use  was 
pooled,  each  woman  replenishing  the  general  supply  from  her  stores 
or  caches.  Meat  obtained  by  the  men  of  the  lodge  was  pooled  in  the 
same  way,  or  it  was  handed  over  to  the  women. 

Large  game,  such  as  deer,  were  cut  up  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
Thompson.^*®  Hunting  parties  generally  divided  the  game  in 
the  following  manner:  The  skin,  brisket,  and  one  side  piece  of  the 
animal  belonged  to  the  man  who  had  killed  it.  The  other  side  piece 
went  to  the  hunting  chief.  The  rest  of  the  carcass  was  the  common 
property  of  the  hunting  party,  and  was  divided  equally  among  all  the 
hunters  by  the  chief.  In  small  hunting  parties  of  friends  the  division 
was  about  equal.  A  man  hunting  alone  owned  the  whole  animal,  but 
he  often  gave  part  of  it  to  his  neighbors  or  friends.  In  buffalo  hunting 
parties,  as  a  rule,  each  hunter  owned  aU  he  killed,  and  he  took  as  many 
of  the  skins  and  as  much  of  the  meat  as  he  wanted  or  could  handle. 
Whatever  was  left  was  the  property  of  whoever  wanted  it,  and  all 
could  help  themselves  without  restriction.  When  only  a  few  buffalo 
were  killed,  and  the  people  were  short  of  food,  the  meat  was  divided 
by  the  chief  like  other  game. 

Land  was  communal  or  tribal,  and  the  same  applied  to  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  whole  country  was  considered  the  property  and  food 
preserve  of  the  tribe.  However,  parts  of  the  country  in  proximity  to 
villages  of  bands  were  seldom  used  by  outsiders,  for  they  depended 
on  tliis  territory  for  the  gathering  of  roots  and  berries,  and  for  every¬ 
day  fishing  and  hunting.  Besides,  these  grounds  were  under  the 
control  of  the  band  chief.  Nevertheless  the  more  distant  parts  of 
each  band  territory  were  considered  tribal,  and  not  band  territory; 
and  even  the  "home  ground”  of  each  band  was  free  for  any  member 
of  the  tribe  to  use,  as  long  as  the  chief  of  the  band  was  notified  and 
his  regulations  were  followed.  Every  part  of  the  tribal  territory  was 
free  to  aU  members  of  the  tribe  for  travel  and  later  on  for  pasture,  and 
also  for  gathering  of  food,  hunting  and  fishing,  when  traveling  from 
point  to  point. 

Each  band  chief  was  in  charge  of  the  "home  territory”  of  the  band, 
and  regulated  the  gathering  of  roots  and  berries  therein.  As  each 
important  kind  of  fruit  ripened,  he  sent  persons  from  time  to  time 
to  inspect  the  crop  at  different  places.  When  on  any  ground  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  berries  was  ripe,  he  declared  the  ground  open  for 
berrying,  and  the  women  went  in  companies  and  gathered  the  crop. 
This  gave  all  the  women  an  equal  chance,  and  prevented  jealousies, 
quarrels,  and  the  picking  of  immature  berries.  The  same  regula¬ 
tions  governed  the  digging  of  camas  and  aU  important  roots.  S^ome 
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of  the  large  camas  and  berry  grounds  distant  from  the  settlements 
of  any  band  were  in  charge  of  chiefs  of  divisions  and  were  opened 
by  them  at  the  proper  time  for  digging  or  picking.  These  places 
were  free  to  all  members  of  the  tribe,  and  people  from  all  bands 
resorted  thither.  All,  however,  had  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  divi¬ 
sional  chief,  or,  if  he  were  not  present,  of  the  camp  chief.  It  seems 
that  there  were  no  restrictons  regarding  times  for  fishing  and  hunting, 
for  these  matters  regulated  themselves  by  the  seasons,  the  weather, 
and  the  habits  of  the  different  kinds  of  game  and  fish.  It  seems  that 
there  was  no  private  or  family  property  in  fishing  places,  eagle  cliffs, 
etc.,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  deer  fences  were  privately  owned.  In 
some  cases  these  appear  to  have  been  band  property. 

Skins  and  meat  of  trapped  annuals,  when  the  traps  or  snares  were 
private  belongings  and  the  trapper  was  unassisted,  belonged  to  the 
man  who  trapped  them. 

As  mentioned  already,  the  long  lodges  used  as  meetinghouses,  dance 
houses,  and  guest  houses,  were  the  property  of  bands,  and  were 
erected  and  maintained  by  their  common  labor. 

The  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  appears  to  have  been  just 
the  same  as  among  the  Thompson  and  Nez  Perce. 

Festivals. — Feasts  and  ceremonies  at  which  presents  were  given 
were  of  three  kinds.  In  a  simple  feast,  one  family  or  the  members  of 
one  lodge  invited  their  immediate  neighbors  to  a  small  feast,  which 
generally  lasted  one  evening  or  an  afternoon  and  night.  As  a  rule, 
no  presents  were  given.  Often,  at  a  later  date,  one  of  the  invited 
families  gave  a  similar  feast  to  the  neighbors,  the  former  hosts  being 
invited.  Several  of  these  suppers  might  be  given  by  families  in  turn 
in  a  single  locality  during  the  winter.  Story  telling  and  a  few  games 
were  the  chief  amusements  at  these  feasts,  and  rarely  singing  and 
dancing. 

Another  kind  of  feast  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  some  localities 
took  place  once  during  the  winter.  The  band  chief  gave  this  feast  to 
the  members  of  his  band,  if  he  felt  he  had  an  abundance  of  food  and 
wanted  to  have  a  social  time.  A  few  members  of  neighboring  bands 
often  attended.  The  festival  generally  lasted  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
occasionally  part  or  all  of  a  second  day  and  night.  The  people 
played  games,  made  speeches,  and  told  stories.  Sometimes  dancing, 
singing,  and  exhibitions  took  place.  One  or  more  persons  dressed 
up  and  acted  parts  of  a  narrative  or  story  that  was  told,  or  they  simply 
dressed  up  to  cause  amusement,  especially  to  the  children,  imperson¬ 
ating  animals  and  people,  or  acting  like  clowns.  Occasionally  they 
sang  comic  songs.  During  the  festival  the  chief  might  give  a  number 
of  small  presents  to  male  and  female  members  of  his  band,  a  joke 
often  being  made  with  each  present.  Sometimes  in  return  one  of  the 
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leading  families  of  the  band  would  invite  the  chief  to  a  feast  at  a  date 
a  httle  later,  and  whoever  desired  might  come.  ^  Sometimes  other 
members  of  the  band  assisted  the  head  of  this  family  with  presents  of 
food  for  the  feast.  No  return  was  made,  however,  of  the  chief’s 

presents.  _  u  i  l  ” 

The  third  festival  of  this  kind  was  something  like  the  ‘'potlatch 

of  the  Thompson,^®^  and  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  other  festivals 
mentioned.  A  man,  a  family,  or  a  community  singled  out  another 
man,  family,  or  community,  and  invited  them  to  a  feast,  which 
lasted  from  one  to  three  or  four  days  and  nights.  Speeches,  singing, 
dancing,  and  games  took  place  at  intervals.  The  host  or  hosts  gave 
presents  of  skins,  horses,  and  the  like  to  the  guests.  Generally  the 
following  year  the  people  who  had  been  guests  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  inviting  their  former  hosts  to  a  feast  of  the  same  duration, 
and  returned  gifts  to  them  of  a  value  about  equal  to  what  they  had 
received. 

A  feast  of  first  fruits  was  held,  and  will  be  described  later  (p.  185). 

Feasting  also  took  place  at  burials,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at  births. 
Many  people,  however,  never  gave  feasts  at  births. 

Dancing  was  much  in  vogue,  and  most  public  dances  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  more  or  less  feasting  and  playing  of  games.  Dances  and 
other  customs,  partly  religious  and  partly  social,  will  be  described  in 
the  chapter  on  “Religion.” 

Musical  Instruments. — As  an  aid  to  singing  at  feasts  and  dances 
several  kinds  of  instruments  were  in  use.  Of  these,  the  drum  was 
most  important.  AU  the  old-style  drums  were  circular  an^  had  skin 
on  one  side  only.  They  generally  had  sides  about  10  cm.  deep  and 
were  about  50  cm.  in  diameter.  Many  were  painted  with  designs, 
either  geometric  or  realistic,  or  a  combination  of  both.^®^  Drumsticks 
consisted  of  a  stick  with  the  head  wrapped  in  skin,  or  a  stick  with 
the  end  padded  with  deer’s  hair,  inclosed  in  skin.®®^  Drums  and  drum¬ 
sticks  were  sometimes  ornamented  with  deer  hoofs  and  with  feathers. 

Rattles  were  used  which  consisted  of  a  bunch  of  deer  hoofs  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle.®®^  Others  made  of  strings  of  deer 
hoofs  were  also  attached  to  the  legs  of  dancers.  Round  and  elongated 
rattles,  consisting  of  pebbles  inclosed  in  rawhide  ®®^  and  rarely  of 
wood(?),  were  also  used  to  some  extent,  and  held  in  the  hands  when 
dicing. 

Notched  sticks  or  rasps,  over  the  notches  of  which  other  sticks  were 
rubbed,  were  in  common  use.®®^  Time  beaters  of  wood  were  also 
in  common  use.  Some  were  simple  sticks,  while  others  were  carved 
and  ornamented. 
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Long  flutes,  or  flageolets,  were  made  of  elder,  and  sometimes  of 
other  hardwoods,  and  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  in  use 
among  the  Thompson,  Okanagon,  and  Nez  Perc^.^'’®  generally 

had  six  holes.  The  air  passage  near  the  mouth  was  partly  stopped 
with  a  small  ball  made  of  pitch  and  deer’s  grease.  They  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  leather  string  worn  around  the  neck.  Often  the 
string  was  richly  embroidered  and  ornamented.  Young  men  used 
them  for  serenading  girls  at  night,  but  they  were  also  used  for  giving 
signals  on  horse-stealing  raids.  Another  kind  of  flute  was  shorter, 
and  made  of  the  wing  and  leg  bones  of  large  birds,  such  as  geese, 
swans,  or  cranes.  It  had  from  three  to  six  holes  and  was  used  for 
calls  or  signals,  and  imitations  of  cries  of  birds. It  was  also  used 
by  young  men  and  young  women  for  serenading.  Another  bone 
whistle  was  quite  short  and  had  no  holes.  It  was  used  simply  for 
signaling.  It  seems  some  other  kinds  of  bone  and  bark  whistles 
were  used  long  ago;  but  I  obtained 
no  particulars. 

Pipes. — Smoking  was  almost 
universal  among  men,  but  long  ago 
women  rarely  smoked.  Smoking- 
formed  a  part  of  all  important 
ceremonies  at  meetings,  some  cere¬ 
monies  being  opened  and  closed  with 
smoking.  Pipes  were  made  of 
steatite,  which  was  plentiful  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  country.  The 
common  colors  were  black,  gray, 
and  brown.  Brown  steatite  was  exported  to  other  tribes  in  whose 
countries  it  was  rare.  Catlinite  and  pipes  of  the  same  material  were 
procured  from  the  Flathead  and  other  tribes  to  the  east.  The 
western  tribes  often  traded  green  soapstone,  and  pipes  made  of  the 
same,  to  the  Plains  tribes  for  red  soapstone  and  pipes  made  of  it. 
The  ceremonial  pipes  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  called  “chief’s  pipes” 
and  “peace  pipes,”  were  large,  and  in  later  days  were  nearly  all 
made  of  catlinite.  Formerly  most  of  them  were  of  brown  soapstone. 
Long  ago  the  tubular  pipe  was  common  and  continued  to  be  used 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  fur  traders.  Pipes  of  the  elbow  type, 
however,  were  in  use  before  the  fur  traders  came,  and  before  the 
tribe  began  to  go  to  the  plains.  In  later  days  this  type  of  pipe 
entirely  superseded  the  tubular  pipe.  Some  of  the  pipes  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  serrated  flange.  (Fig.  14.)  It  seems  that  pipes  with 
simple  bowls  without  shanks  were  also  used  to  some  extent,  including 
those  of  disk  shape.  Stems  of  pipes  were  of  wood.  The  smaller  ones 
were  generally  round  and  the  larger  ones  flat.  Stems  were  orna- 
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mented  to  a  considerable  extent  with  incised  designs,  painting  and 
wrappings  of  quills.  The  tobacco  used  was  wild  tobacco  procured 
from  the  neighboring  tribes.  Kinnikinnick,  consisting  of  bearberry 
leaves  and  red  willow  bark,  was  mixed  with  tobacco  in  smoking  by 
most  people  but  not  by  all. 

XI.  BIKTH,  CHILDHOOD,  PUBEETY,  MAKKIAGE,  DEATH 

Twins.— I  did  not  receive  full  information  regarding  birth  and 
childhood.  Old  women  acted  as  midwives.  Some  women,  for  a  short 
time  before  childbirth,  lived  in  the  menstrual  lodge.  There  were 
probably  some  restrictions  on  pregnant  women  long  ago,  especially 
as  to  what  they  should  eat  and  touch;  but  it  seems  that  after  the 
tribe  began  to  hunt  buffalo  most  of  the  old  customs  gradually  broke 
down  and  httle  is  now  known  about  them,  hly  informants  claimed 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  twin  ceremonies  in  the  tribes,  or  of 
any  behefs  that  twins  were  connected  by  dreams  of  the  mother  with 
bear  or  deer,  or  that  twins  had  any  particular  guardian  spirits  or 
powers.^®^  Neither  were  the  parents  of  twins  compelled  to  hve  apart 
from  the  people.  Some  people  considered  a  family  lucky  that  had 
twins;  or  thought  twins  lucky,  and  that  was  all.  The  Coeur  d’Alene 
name  for  "twins”  is  derived  from  the  numeral  "two.”  It  is  thought 
that  twins  were  less  frequent  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  than  among 
other  tribes,  although  there  is  one  notable  case  on  record  of  a  woman 
who  had  fii’st  girl  twins,  then  boy  twins,  and  then  girl  twins  again, 
and  no  other  children  before  or  after. 

Carriers  or  Cradles. — Infants  were  put  in  a  bark  carrier.  Most 
of  these  were  made  of  birch  bark.  In  shape  they  were  like  the 
Thompson  birch-bark  carrier,®®*  only  much  higher  at  the  head.  The 
depth  of  the  carrier  at  the  head  rendered  the  use  of  hoops  for  holding 
up  the  cradle  cover  unnecessary,  and  none  were  used.  Bedding 
consisted  of  fine  rotten  wood  (like  sawdust),  which  was  gathered, 
dried,  and  worked  up  fine.  This  was  renewed  as  often  as  required. 
A  piece  of  soft  fur  was  put  under  the  baby’s  head,  shoulders,  and 
back.  A  soft  robe  of  fur  formed  the  covering,  and  the  baby  was 
strapped  in  by  flaps  with  lacing,  which  passed  over  the  covering.  An 
outside  covering  placed  loosely  over  the  carrier  was  used  when  abroad 
to  protect  the  infant  from  wind  and  weather.  When  the  baby  was 
from  two  to  three  months  old  the  bark  carrier  was  discarded  and 
replaced  by  a  cradle  board.  These,  at  least  for  many  years  back, 
have  been  all  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  by  the  Spokan,  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  and  Nez  Perce.®®®  About  one-third  of  the  board  was 
beaded  and  extended  above  the  infant’s  head.  In  earlier  times 
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cradle  boards  were  much  lower  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  some  of  them  were  provided  with  hoops. 

The  navel-string  pouch  and  strings  of  beads  and  other  ornaments 
were  often  attached  to  the  carrier,  especially  at  the  head.  Ham¬ 
mocks  were  often  used  for  babies  in  the  lodges.  They  were  made  of 
sldn  and  suspended  on  two  ropes  passing  through  hollow  seams. 
Cross  sticks  were  placed  between  the  ropes  near  the  head  and  foot  to 
keep  the  ropes  sufhciently  apart.  When  the  baby  became  older  and 
began  to  walk  the  board  carrier  was  discarded  and  a  carrying  bag 
or  skin  carrier  was  used  when  the  weather  was  mild.  These  carriers 
were  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Thompson, and  the  child’s  head, 
arms,  and  legs  protruded.  In  cold  weather  the  same  carrier  was  used, 
but  the  mother  folded  the  baby  in  the  robe  she  wore.  More  often, 
however,  the  carrier  was  not  used  at  all  in  very  cold  weather,  the 
mother  preferring  to  fasten  the  babies  on  her  back  in  the  folds  of  the 
robe  only.  The  bark  carrier,  the  board  carrier,  and  the  skin  carrier 
or  baby  bags  have  all  been  used  together  in  the  way  described  as  far 
back  as  tradition  goes.  In  later  times,  after  the  tribe  engaged  in 
buffalo  hunting,  the  bark  carrier  went  out  of  use,  because  bark  could 
not  always  be  obtained  when  wanted  and  because  this  kind  of  carrier 
was  usually  too  fragile.  Baby  bags  were  used  to  some  extent  until  a 
much  later  date,  but  finally  they  went  out  of  use  also.  This  was 
probably  because  they  were  not  necessary  in  horse  travel.  Finally 
board  carriers  of  the  high  type  which  better  protected  the  child’s 
head,  and  the  robe  alone,  were  used  in  carrying  young  children.  I 
did  not  learn  definitely  whether  any  conduits  were  used  with  cradles. 
The  Nez  Perce  are  said  long  ago  to  have  used  bark  carriers  like  those 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  for  infants. 

Head  Deformation. — During  the  life  of  the  child  on  the  board 
carrier  (generally  from  two  or  three  months  old  to  about  a  year)  its 
head  was  fastened  down  with  a  pad  of  stiff  skin  attached  by  means  of 
strings.  The  pad  rested  on  the  forehead.  It  was  tightened  when 
the  child  slept  and  slackened  when  it  awoke.  Male  and  female 
children  were  treated  alike,  and  this  practice  was  formerly  universal 
in  the  tribe.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  intention  was  not  to  flatten 
the  head  but  merely  to  keep  the  child’s  head  in  place  and  prevent  its 
wiggling  and  thus  hurting  it,  especially  when  the  mother  was  carrying 
it.  The  strings  were  never  pulled  tighter  than  was  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  object.  Some  claim  that  the  pad  was  tightened  only  a 
very  little,  or  not  used  at  all,  when  the  baby  was  on  the  board  in  the 
lodge)  but  when  the  mother  was  traveling  with  the  baby  awake  the 
pad  was  tightened  a  little )  and  when  the  baby  slept,  if  she  was  still 
traveling,  it  was  tightened  more.  The  use  of  these  pads,  it  is  thought 
by  some  of  the  Indians,  caused  a  slight  flattening  of  the  head  behind. 
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whHe  other  Indians  consider  that  the  shape  of  the  head  was  not  altered 
by  them,  excepting  perhaps  a  very  little  in  exceptional  cases,  probab  y 
when  mothers  used  the  pads  in  a  careless  manner.  It  is  said  that 
long  ago  the  Nez  Perce  also  used  pads  like  those  of  the  Coeur  d  Alene 
for  holding  the  heads  of  infants  steady;  but  whereas  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  never  tightened  these  pads  more  than  was  necessary,  many 
of  the  Nez  Perce  tightened  them  intentionally  to  flatten  the  heads  of 
infants.  Infants’  heads  were  thus  flattened  intentionally  by  many 
famihes  of  all  the  Shahaptian  tribes,  tne  pad-strings  being  pulled 
very  tight.  The  custom  of  fostering  children  was  fairly  common. 

Whipping  Ordeal. — It  is  said  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  all  the 
Indians  were  living  in  the  ancient  way,  there  was  a  whipping  ordeal 
each  winter,  through  which  nearly  all  the  children  and  young  people 
had  to  pass.  In  many  places  it  was  held  several  times  during  the 
winter.  This  ordeal  was  thought  to  make  the  children  hardy  and 
good.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  kind  of  whipping  ordeal  as 
was  practiced  by  the  Thompson  until  recently. 

Puberty. — There  were  a  number  of  ceremonies'  similar  to  those  of 
the  Thompson  at  the  time  of  attaining  of  puberty  of  both  sexes. 
They  formed  part  of  a  course  of  training  undergone  at  this  time  of  life 
by  adolescents,  that  they  might  become  healthy,  strong,  industrious, 
and  capable  men  and  women.  Most  of  these  ceremonies,  especially 
those  of  girls,  have  not  been  practiced  for  so  long  that  very  little  of 
them  is  remembered  now.  When  the  Coeur  d’Alene  turned  buffalo 
hunters  most  of  them  dropped  out  of  use.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  were  similar  in  extent  and  character  to  the  ceremonies  practiced 
by  the  Thompson.  Possibly  there  were  not  quite  as  many  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  Coeur  d’AJene  resembled  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  the 
Shuswap  and  Okanagon.  However,  according  to  Coeur  d’Alene 
informants,  tradition  says  that  theTe  were  a  great  many,  although, 
none  of  them  could  tell  much  about  them.  Girls,  on  attaining  the 
age  of  puberty,  lived  apart  in  small  tents  made  of  brush  and  mats, 
where  they  were  attended  and  instructed  by  their  mother,  aunt,  or 
grandmother.  Their  hair  was  done  up  in  a  knot  near  each  ear;  and 
they  wore  scratchers  and  combs  on  a  string  around  the  neck.  During 
the  training  period,  which  lasted  several  months,  they  had  to  prac¬ 
tice  various  kinds  of  work  to  make  themselves  efficient,  and  to  follow 
certain  customs  to  insure  for  themselves  good  luck  in  after  years. 
They  had  to  bathe  and  sweat  to  make  their  bodies  clean  and  strong. 

Boys  at  puberty  had  their  hair  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  parents  generally  arranged  their  children’s  hair  during 
their  training  period,  as  the  children  were  not  supposed  to  touch  the 
hair.  The  reason  given  for  the  tying  of  the  hair  in  knots  by  both 
sexes  at  this  period  was  to  assure  its  growth,  so  that  the  hair  would 
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be  thick  and  long  in  after  years.  The  period  of  training  for  boys  was 
longer  than  that  for  girls,  and  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  among  the  Thompson  and  Nez  Perce.^®^  The  impor¬ 
tance  to  boys  of  gaining  a  guardian  spirit  was  much  greater  than  to 
girls;  and  it  seems  that  training  was  always  continued  by  boys  until 
this  object  was  attained.  All  persons  training,  whether  male  or 
female,  obtained  “power”  or  “mystery”  in  some  degree.  A  person 
who  went  through  no  training  would  not  be  efhcient  in  physique  or 
in  skUl.  Neither  would  one  be  as  hardy,  energetic,  and  industrious  as 
a  person  who  had  trained  even  a  little.  Considerable  importance  was 
attached  to  mental  training  in  certain  ways.  To  attain  success, 
persons  had  to  concentrate  the  mind  as  much  as  possible  on  the  object 
of  their  desire.  They  tried  thus  to  obtain  a  vision.  Emotions,  such 
as  anger,  disappointment,  sexual  desires,  should  be  suppressed.  The 
youth  should  enter  into  a  state  of  calm  and  expectancy.  With  the 
guardian  spirit  the  novice  generally  obtained  a  song.  Some  obtained 
more  than  one  song  from  their  guardian  spirits.  Sometimes  the  song 
was  heard  and  no  one  seen.  Some  obtained  several  guardian  spirits 
and  several  songs,  generally  one  from  each.  Some  men  could  get 
en  rapport  with  their  guardian  spirits  at  will,  and  were  informed  by 
the  latter  of  things  that  would  happen.  Some  could  tell  what 
people  said  about  them  behind  their  backs,  and  they  could  read 
people’s  thoughts  and  judge  their  intentions.  Many  of  these  men 
became  shamans. 

The  old  people  made  boys  and  girls  bathe  in  cold  water  every  day. 
This  was  to  make  them  strong,  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  cold.  It 
was  also  believed  to  make  them  healthy,  immune  from  colds  and 
sickness,  and  able  to  recover  quickly  from  wounds. 

Tattooing. — The  first  tattooing  on  boys  and  girls  was  generally 
done  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Some  of  the  designs  tattooed,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  boys,  were  records  of  their  dreams  or  visions  in  the 
same  way  as  were  some  face  and  body  paintings.  Some  believed 
that  they  had  a  protective  influence,  or  formed  a  sympathetic  bond 
between  the  individual  and  Iris  guardian.  Some  marks  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  guardian  spirit  himself  (p.  193). 

Scarification. — Scarification  was  practiced  by  all  young  men  dur¬ 
ing  their  training  at  puberty.  Cuts  were  generally  made  on  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  insteps,  and  backs  of  the  hands  and 
Angers.  Some  men  training  to  be  shamans  or  warriors  cut  their 
bodies  as  well.  Sometimes  a  long  slash  followed  each  rib,  or,  again, 
many  short  horizontal  cuts,  occasionally  close  together,  one  above 
the  other,  were  made  on  the  upper  arms  or  elsewhere.  Some  youths 
rubbed  charcoal,  or  white  or  red  ochre,  into  the  wounds,  which,  when 
they  healed,  were  similar  to  tattoo  marks.  Others  who  did  not  do 
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this,  in  after  years,  whenever  clothes  were  not  worn  on  these  parts, 
painted  all  their  visible  scars  red.  Burning  with  live  coals  taken 
from  the  fire  was  also  practiced,  as  well  as  burning  wuth  dry  stalks 
of  tule,  which  were  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  out  on  the  skin. 
Cutting  is  said  to  have  been  intended  to  let  out  bad  blood,  to  make  the 
person  healthy,  light-footed,  active,  and  to  prevent  laziness.  It  also 
helped  to  inure  the  youth  to  the  sight  of  his  own  blood;  so  that  in 
case  he  was  afterwards  wounded,  he  would  not  faint  or  be  alarmed. 
It  helped  him  to  be  brave.  Burning  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  stand  severe  pain  without  flinching.  Young  men  generally 
used  their  sweat  house  as  a  sleeping  place  when  training  in  the 
mountains.  Sweat  houses  were  generally  individual,  as  among  the 
Thompson. 

Marriage. — There  were  no  restrictions  on  marriage  except  be¬ 
tween  blood  relatives.  Parents  (or  families)  tried  to  select  husbands 
and  wives  for  their  children  from  families  of  good  standing.  Good  or 
distinguished  men,  and  capable,  industrious  women  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  best  wives  and  husbands.  Friendship  was  cemented 
between  families  and  feuds  and  quarrels  sometimes  settled  by  inter¬ 
marriage.  In  the  same  way  intertribal  peace  was  made  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  intermarriages  between  the  families  of  the  chiefs.  The 
fopms  of  marriage  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson:®®^ 

Marriage  by  proposal  of  the  man’s  family,  followed  by  gifts  of 
goods  given  by  them  to  the  woman’s  family. 

Marriage  by  betrothal,  the  girl’s  family  taking  the  initiative,  and 
betrothing  their  daughter  to  the  man.  When  she  came  of  age,  or 
on  a  prearranged  date,  she  became  his  wife  with  or  without  presents 
from  his  side. 

Marriage  by  touching  or  direct  choosing,  and  proposal  by  the  man 
himself,  as  in  the  marriage  dance,  the  man  proposing  to  the  girl  by 
touching  her  or  dancing  with  her.  (See  p.  191.)  The  union  was 
consummated  with  or  without  presents  from  his  side.  Only  rarely 
did  the  girl’s  side  give  any  presents. 

This  occurred  occasionally,  however,  in  what  may  be  called  a 
fourth  form  of  marriage.  A  family  selected  a  distinguished  or  wealthy 
man.  Unknown  to  him,  they  sent  their  daughter  to  marry  him  and 
gave  her  presents  for  him,  to  make  her  all  the  more  acceptable.  Her 
parents  considered  it  an  honor  to  have  the  man  as  a  son-in-law  and 
to  have  her  family  connected  with  his.  The  man  might  refuse  to 
take  the  girl  to  wife,  but  this  very  seldom  happened. 

Marriage  by  elopement  was  very  rare. 

Marriage  gifts  were  not  kept  by  the  parents  or  persons  receiving 
them,  but  were  at  once  given  to  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
who  distributed  them  among  themselves.  Skins  and  robes  were  the 
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most  common  marriage  presents.  As  far  as  remembered,  there  was 
no  conveyance  ceremony,  whereby  the  bride  was  conducted  back 
on  a  visit  to  her  people,  and  presents  interchanged.^®^  As  a  rule, 
there  was  little  or  no  feasting  at  marriages.  In  recent  years  it  is 
customary  for  both  the  bridegroom’s  and  the  bride’s  people  to  give 
feasts  to  each  other.  Sometimes  only  the  man’s  people  give  a  feast. 
Friends  now  give  presents  to  the  newly  married. couple;  but  this  is 
considered  a  modern  custom  adopted  from  the  whites. 

Serenading  of  girls  by  song  or  on  flutes  and  whistles  was  common. 
Marriage  was  seldom  or  never  proposed  in  this  way,  however,  the 
serenading  being  done  as  a  matter  of  courting,  prompted  by  sexual 
desires. 

At  least  two  common  methods  of  proposing  marriage  were  in  vogue. 
Marriageable  guds  generally  slept  on  straw  or  hay  near  the  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  lodge.  When  a  girl  saw  a  lad  approach  her,  she  stood 
up  near  her  bed  and  turned  her  back  to  him.  He  sat  down  on  the 
straw  and  talked  with  her,  finally  telling  her  he  wished  to  marry  her. 
She  never  answered.  Then  he  turned  over  some  of  the  straw  of  her 
bed  and  began  to  burn  it.  She  put  her  foot  backward  and  stamped 
out  the  five  without  looldng  at  him  or  speaking  to  him.  He  squeezed 
her  foot  or  tramped  on  her  toes.  If  she  said,  "Why  do  you  tramp  on 
my  foot?”  he  knew  he  was  accepted,  and  left.  Again  in  a  day  or  two 
he  visited  her;  and  if  she  looked  at  him  this  time,  it  was  a  sign  that 
he  was  certainly  accepted  and  that  she  had  not  changed  her  mind. 
He  then  told  his  parents,  and  they  and  liis  other  relatives  began  to 
save  up  property  for  the  marriage  gift.  If  the  girl  did  not  talk  to  the 
man,  or  look  at  him,  or  put  her  foot  out,  or  attempt  to  stamp  out  the 
fire,  then  the  man  knew  that  he  was  refused. 

Another  custom  was  similar  to  a  Thompson  method  of  proposal.®®® 
The  lad  went  at  night  stealthily  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  girl’s 
blanket  as  she  lay  in  bed.  If  she  tried  to  pull  it  away  and  said  nothing 
during  the  time  he  remained  there,  it  meant  that  she  refused  him. 
If  she  made  no  attempt  to  pull  the  blanket  away,  he  felt  encouraged, 
and  continued  to  sit  there.  He  never  spoke.  At  last  she  asked  him 
why  he  sat  on  her  blanket.  He  then  knew  he  was  accepted,  and  told 
his  parents.  As  far  as  remembered,  there  was  no  custom  of  tapping 
a  girl  with  an  arrow,  thus  proposing  marriage  to  her.®®® 

On  the  death  of  a  woman’s  husband  she  became  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  who  now  became  responsible  for  the  subsistence  of  herself 
and  children.  For  this  reason  all  the  belongings  of  the  deceased  were 
taken  by  his  brother  and  divided  among  his  family,  leaving  to  the 
widow  only  her  own  personal  property. 
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If  she  refused  her  husband’s  brother,  who  was  obliged  to  marry  and 
sustain  her,  his  responsibilities  ceased,  and  she  was  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  her  late  husband’s  family.  She  had  to  leave,  and  could 
marry  whom  she  chose.  Her  cliildren  were  taken  by  her  husband’s 
brother  or  his  relatives.  Infants  remained  with  the  mother  until 
old  enough  not  to  need  her.  Then  she  had  to  relinquish  the  child  to 
its  father’s  family. 

Separation  between  husband  and  wife  was  uncommon.  Elopements 
occasionally  occurred.  In  this  case  the  husband  had  the  right  to 
kill  his  wife  and  her  paramour. 

Women  lived  apart  from  their  husbands  during  menstruation,  and 
appear  to  have  been  at  these  times  under  restrictions  similar  to  those 
obtaining  among  the  Thompson. 

Mother-in-Law  Taboo. — It  seems  that  formerly  there  was  a  strict 
taboo  forbidding  a  man  to  speak  to  his  mother-in-law;  also  in  many 
families  women  did  not  speak  to  their  fathers-in-law.  These  customs 
are  said  to  have  been  in  vogue  long  before  the  tribe  commenced  to 
go  to  the  plains,  and  were  not  adopted  from  any  eastern  tribes.  The 
restrictions  regarding  speaking  obscene  conversation  before  relatives 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Arapaho. 

Burial. — The  Coeur  d’Alene  disposed  of  their  dead  by  burial  in 
the  earth  or  in  rock  slides.  Corpses  were  never  cremated  or  deposited 
on  scaffolds  or  in  trees.  People  were  buried  in  the  nearest  suitable 
place.  Only  rarely  did  people  bring  the  body  from  a  distance  and 
bury  it  beside  relatives’  graves  or  in  family  or  communal  burial 
grounds.  Only  bodies  of  chiefs  or  prominent  men  were  sometimes 
thus  treated.  An  instance  of  this  was  that  of  a  great  hunter  called 
CeIceUcS'Is,  belonging  to  Mission.  He  was  accustomed  to  hunt  far 
to  the  southeast  of  St.  Joe  River,  in  the  Clearwater  country,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  hunting  grounds.  He  died  in  these 
distant  mountains  after  10  days’  illness.  He  was  a  tab,  heavy  man, 
and  the  people  tried  to  carry  his  body  home  through  the  long  stretch 
of  rough  mountainous  country.  Horse  after  horse  gave  out,  and  at 
last  they  had  to  bury  him  in  the  mountains.  Bodies  of  warriors  who 
died  on  distant  expeditions  or  in  enemy  country  were  not  burned,  as 
was  often  done  by  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap.  The  body  was  buried 
in  some  hidden  place,  or  under  the  camp  fire  of  the  lodge  in  which 
the  man  had  lived.  A  fire  was  built  over  it  to  destroy  the  signs 
of  burial.  The  camp  was  thpn  struck;  and  many  people  and  horses 
passed  over  the  grave,  treading  the  ashes  of  the  fire  as  well  as  those 
of  other  fires  in  the  camp.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  enemy 
to  detect  the  burial.  Burial  under  the  camp  fire  rendered  it  much 
less  likely  that  the  body  would  be  discovered  and  dug  up  by  wolves. 
Sometimes  a  person  was  buried  and  a  fire  built  over  the  grave. 
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Other  similar  fires  were  made  near  by  to  give  the  impression  that  a 
party  had  camped  there.  When  the  fires  were  out  the  party  rode  or 
drove  their  horses  over  the  fire  places.  These  methods  of  burial 
were  always  employed  by  parties  hunting  on  the  plains. 

When  a  person  died  the  body  was  tied  up  with  cords,  knees  to  chin, 
and  wrapped  in  a  robe.  It  was  seldom  washed  or  painted  before 
burial.  Occasionally  the  face  was  painted  red,  and  very  rarely  also 
the  body  or  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  deceased  had  been  fairly  wealthy 
or  had  wealthy  relatives  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  good  robe. 
Sometimes  the  body  was  dressed  and  further  wrapped  in  a  good  robe. 
Poor  people  simply  wrapped  the  body  in  an  old  robe,  in  poor  skins, 
or  in  mats. 

As  soon  as  a  person  died  a  messenger  was  sent  to  announce  the 
death  to  the  neighbors  and  to  all  relatives  living  at  a  distance.  The 
corpse  was  prepared  for  burial  as  soon  as  death  was  certain.  A  pole 
was  placed  over  the  body  and  sewed  inside  the  robe,  the  ends  protrud¬ 
ing.  This  was  used  for  carrying  the  corpse.  It  was  long  enough  so 
that  one  or  several  men  at  each  end  could  bear  it  on  their  shoulders. 
When  aU  was  ready  the  corpse  was  taken  outside  and  suspended  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree  until  all  the  relatives  had  arrived  and  the  people 
had  gathered  for  the  funeral.  When  all  had  come  it  was  taken  down 
and  carried  to  the  grave.  Before  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
grave  the  latter  was  swept  out  with  a  branch  of  rosebush,  as  among 
the  Thompson.^®*  If  this  was  not  done  it  was  believed  that  some  one 
else  would  die  soon.  The  corpse  was  put  into  the  grave  on  its  side, 
or  occasionally  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  seems  that  it  was  not  placed 
facing  in  a  particular  direction.  Very  little  of  the  dead  person’s 
property  was  buried  with  him;  in  many  cases  merely  the  robe  he  was 
wrapped  in.  Occasionally  a  few  small  things,  including  food,  were 
put  into  the  grave  by  mourners.  Long  ago  most  burials  were  in 
rock  slides,  and  those  in  the  earth  had  heaps  of  rocks  put  over  the 
grave.  Graves  were  circular  and  about  3  feet  in  depth  above 
the  eorpse.  Slender  poles  were  also  commonly  erected  at  graves 
generally  single  poles,  or  two  poles,  including  the  pole  the  corpse  had 
been  carried  with.  Sometimes  three  poles  were  erected  over  the 
grave  like  the  foundation  poles  of  a  tent.  Goods  consisting  of  some 
of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  and  presents  given  by  friends  at  the 
funeral,  such  as  blankets,  were  suspended  from  them.  Often  small 
quantities  of  food  and  small  presents  were  placed  on  the  grave.  In 
the  case  of  women,  roots  and  berries— fresh  ones,  if  m  the  proper 
season — were  placed  at  the  grave  immediately  after  burial.  This  was 
supposed  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  and  prevent  her  from 
visiting  the  berry  and  root  patches,  thereby  spoiling  the  crops  or 
interfering  with  the  diggers  and  pickers.  Often  one  or  more  horses 
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belonging  to  the  deceased  or  his  relatives  were  killed  and  the  skins 
hung  at  the  grave.  If  the  skins  were  required,  then  only  the  hoofs 
were  hung  there.  Canoes,  like  other  pieces  of  property,  were  some¬ 
times  deposited  at  the  grave.  No  tents  of  mats  or  sldns,  wooden 
boxes,  fences  or  figures  were  erected  over  graves.  Grave  poles  were 
always  peeled,  and  painted  red. '  Occasionally  only  parts  of  them 
were  painted.  None  of  them  were  carved  in  any  way.  It  seems 
that  there  was  no  custom  of  rebundling  by  taking  up  the  bones  some 
years  afterwards  and  rewrapping  them,  as  among  the  Thompson.^®' 

Human  bones,  when  found,  were  placed  in  branches  of  trees  by 
the  person  finding  them,  or  occasionally  buried  where  found.  Hunters, 
when  they  found  animal’s  skuUs,  often  placed  them  on  the  branches 
of  trees. 

Neighbors  who  came  to  funerals  gave  small  presents,  such  as  food, 
to  the  bereaved  relatives  to  help  them  and  to  show  sympathy  and 
pity.  Some  of  the  presents  went  with  the  dead,  being  deposited  at 
the  grave;  the  food  was  used  to  feed  people  who  attended  the  funeral. 
If  the  relatives  themselves  fed  aU  the  people  they  might  run  short 
of  food  supplies  if  they  were  poor  people.  These  presents  were 
absolute,  and  no  value  was  returned.  Good-hearted  neighbors,  who 
volunteered  their  services  without  payment,  cooked  and  served  food 
for  the  funeral  assembly.  After  the  burial  the  property  of  the 
deceased  was  divided  up  among  his  relatives  as  they  saw  fit.  At  a 
later  date  it  became  a  custom  for  the  relatives  to  set  aside  part  of 
the  property  of  the  deceased  to  be  given  to  the  people  who  attended 
the  funeral,  partly  to  "stay  their  grief”  and  partly  as  a  present  for 
their  kindly  offices.  The  people  divided  the  property  received  in 
whatever  way  they  saw  fit. 

After  a  person’s  death  no  miniature  deer  were  made  and  shot  at, 
as  among  the  Thompson,^^  but  strings  of  deer  hoofs  were  suspended 
across  the  lodge,  and  shaken  from  time  to  time.  It  seems  that  this 
was  to  frighten  away  the  ghost.  The  lodge  was  fmnigated  by 
burning  leaves,  grass,  and  roots  in  the  fire,  making  a  dense  smoke. 
The  people,  especially  relatives,  fumigated  themselves  several  times 
by  standing  in  the  thick  of  the  smoke  as  long  as  they  could  endure  it. 
The  principal  plants  used  in  fumigation  were  sweet  grass  {Heirochla 
odorata)  and  an  unidentified  plant  called  mare'mEtstatst{?) .  In  many 
cases  the  lodge  in  which  an  adidt  person  died  was  burned  and  a  new 
one  erected  in  another  place.  Sometimes  the  lodge  was  taken  down 
after  being  fumigated,  shifted  to  another  place,  and  fumigated  again 
after  being  put  up. 

Persons  bur3dng  or  handling  the  corpse  had  to  fast  for  several  days 
and  bathe  themselves  in  running  water. 
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The  men  who  dug  the  grave,  the  people  who  arranged  the  corpse 
for  burial,  and  the  men  who  carried  it  to  the  grave  received  no  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  They  were  generally 
neighbors  who  volunteered  their  services  to  help  the  bereaved. 
There  was  no  paying-off  ceremony,®”  as  no  one  received  payment  for 
any  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  dead.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  a  regular  gravedigger,  as  among  the  whites,  who  looks 
after  all  the  funeral  arrangements.  Before  and  after  the  burial, 
most  of  the  assembled  women  joined  the  sorrowing  relatives  in  crying 
and  in  singing  mourning  songs,  which  were  ex  tempore  and  all  of  the 
same  tune.  As  among  the  Thompson,  orphans  were  made  to  jump 
over  the  corpse  of  their  deceased  parents,  and,  if  they  were  too  young 
•  to  do  this,  they  were  lifted  over. 

On  the  death  of  a  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  husband,  or  ivife, 
the  hair  of  mourners  was  cut  straight  across  the  neck  by  relatives. 
Widows  and  widowers  usually  cut  their  hair  a  little  shorter  than 
parents,  and  the  hair  was  always  cut  shorter  for  adults  than  for 
children.  The  hair  cut  off  was  burned.  The  tails  of  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  man  who  had  died  were  often  docked.  It  seems  that  no 
thongs  were  worn  around  the  neck,  ankles,  and  wrists  by  widows 
and  others,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  Thompson.®^®  Rose  twigs 
were  worn  on  the  body  by  widows  and  other  mourners  in  the  same 
way  as  fir  boughs  and  rose  twigs  among  the  Thompson.®^®  Widows 
and  widowers  slept  on  beds  of  brush  in  which  were  placed  a  few  rose 
branches.  They  washed  themselves  every  day  for  a  certain  time 
with  water  in  w^hich  rose  branches  had  been  boiled.  They  also 
bathed  in  running  water  morning  and  evening.  They  did  not  eat 
meat  of  any  kind  for  four  days;  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
mourning  they  ate  only  common  food,  and  that  sparingly.  They 
should  not  eat  much  at  a  time,  nor  eat  food  of  which  they  were 
particularly  fond.  They  should  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  any 
delicacy,  and  restrain  their  appetites. 

Widows  were  not  allowed  to  pick  berries,  for  by  so  doing  the  crop 
would  be  spoiled.  The  behef  was  that  the  ghost  might  foUow  the 
widow  to  the  berry  patches  and  harm  other  pickers,  and  blast  the 
crop. 

The  period  of  mourning  and  purification  for  widows  and  others 
appears  to  have  been  generally  shorter  than  among  the  Thompson, 
but  it  varied  with  different  individuals. 

The  burial  customs  of  the  Nez  Perce  are  said  to  have  resembled 
very  much  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene;  but  there  were  some  differ¬ 
ences.  For  instance,  among  the  N ez  Perc^  the  faces  of  corpses  were 

See  Thompson,  a,  pp.  334-335.  a,  p.  333. 
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nearly  always  painted,  and  they  clothed  and  decked  out  the  corpe 
much  more  than  was  done  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  They  also  buried 
much  more  property  in  the  grave. 

XII.  RELIGION  AND  CEREMONIES 

Conception  op  the  World. — Coeur  d’Alene  beliefs  regarding  the 
world  were  very  sunilar  to  those  held  by  the  Thompson. Some 
people  thought  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides, ^  while 
others  thought  there  was  water  on  two  sides  only.  According  to 
some,  the  edges  of  the  earth  were  mountainous  all  round,  or  on  two 
sides  only  according  to  others.  Vague  ideas  were  held  regarding  the 
shape  and  origin  of  the  earth.  Some  thought  it  was  oblong,  and  others 
that  it  was  circular;  while  still  others  held  no  definite  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Some  people  believed  there  was  only  water  before  the  earth 
was  made.  Many  considered  the  earth  as  animate,  a  transformed 
woman.  She  was  sometimes  spoken  of  figuratively  as  “mother,”  and 
the  sim  as  “father.”  The  earth  was  given  its  final  form  by  the 
culture  hero  Coyote  in  mythological  times.  At  the  time  the  Indians 
were  few,  and  they  had  a  severe  struggle  to  exist,  owing  partly 
to  their  own  ignorance  of  arts,  adverse  physical  conditions  on  the 
earth,  and  the  prevalence  of  monsters  who  preyed  on  them.  Coyote 
destroyed  or  transformed  the  monsters  and  changed  the  face  of  the 
country  to  benefit  the  Indians.  He  also  taught  them  many  arts, 
such  as  the  use  of  fire.  He  also  introduced  salmon  into  many  parts 
of  the  country,  told  the  Indians  to  eat  them,  and  showed  them  how 
to  capture  and  cook  them. 

In  mythological  days  the  climate  was  different  from  the  present. 
According  to  some,  there  were  much  wind  and  heat.  Accordiug  to 
others,  there  was  also  much  thunder.  Again,  others  say  there  was  no 
rain  and  snow;  it  was  hot,  dry,  and  windy,  but  there  was  little  or  no 
thunder.  One  tale  relates  how  the  wind  once  blew  much  stronger 
than  it  does  now,  and  often  hurt  people.  Coyote  made  snares.  At 
last,  by  making  an  exceedingly  small  one,  he  captured  the  wind  and 
broke  its  power.  He  made  it  promise  never  to  blow  again  so  strongly 
as  to  hurt  people.®^® 

A  belief  was  held  that  hot  and  cold  winds  (or  heat  and  cold)  were 
made  by  people  who  kept  these  winds  in  bags.  The  hot-wind  people 
lived  in  the  far  south  and  the  cold-wind  people  in  the  far  north. 
When  the  former  felt  cold  they  squeezed  their  bag  and  a  warm  wind 
rushed  over  the  earth  northward.  Wlien  the  cold-wind  people  be- 

a,  pp.  337-342.  In  regard  to  the  deity  Amo'tqEn  En,  see  p.  184. 

See  for  this  and  the  following  Folk  tales  of  Salishan  and  Shahaptian  tribes: 
Memoirs  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  11,  pp.  119,  et  seq. 
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came  too  warm  they  in  turn  squeezed  their  bag  and  a  cold  wind 
rushed  southward.  The  Indians  who  lived  in  the  country  between 
were  thus  troubled  with  successive  hot  and  cold  winds. 

There  is  another  tale  which  relates  that  Heat  and  Cold  were 
brothers,  the  former  good-looking,  and  the  latter  ugly.  Once  when 
his  brother  was  away.  Cold  got  angry  at  the  people  and  said  he  would 
kill  them.  He  made  such  cold  weather  that  the  people  began  to 
freeze  to  death.  Heat,  hearing  that  the  people  were  dying  and  that 
many  were  already  dead,  hurried  home  to  save  them.  He  made  the 
weather  so  hot  that  he  killed  his  brother.  Since  then  heat  can  always 
kill  cold,  and  ice  and  frosts  and  snow  melt  away  and  die.  As  long 
as  the  two  brothers  lived  together  at  home  the  qualities  of  the  one 
counterbalanced  those  of  the  other,  so  that  the  weather  was  always 
temperate  and  there  was  no  danger  to  the  people;  but  if  one  went 
away  then  the  remaining  one  had  the  power  to  cause  extreme  heat 
or  extreme  cold. 

Another  version  of  this  tale  is  that  the  two  brothers  lived  part  of 
the  time  with  the  people;  and  it  was  then  always  fair,  temperate 
weather,  because  the  influence  of  the  one  counteracted  that  of  the 
other.  At  a  certain  season,  however.  Cold  went  away  on  a  journey; 
and  as  Heat  alone  remained,  his  influence  was  much  felt,  and  there 
was  then  summer.  At  another  season  Heat  always  left  for  a  journey, 
and  Cold  remained,  whose  influence  became  great,  and  the  people 
had  winter.  Cold  was  of  an  erratic,  ugly  disposition;  and  one  time 
when  his  brother  was  away  he  became  very  angry  at  the  people  and 
caused  extremely  cold  weather.  Many  froze  to  death;  and  all  would 
have  perished  had  not  Heat  rushed  back,  as  warm  weather  now 
sometimes  does  in  the  spring  after  a  protracted  winter,  to  save  the 
people,  and  made  the  weather  so  hot  that  he  killed  his  brother. 
Since  then  cold  has  not  had  the  power  to  kill  people  except  very 
rarely,  when  they  were  foohsh;  nor  has  extreme  cold  had  the  power 
to  remain  longer  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

^  did  not  hear  of  any  beliefs  relating  to  the  origin  of  hght  and 
darkness,  clouds  and  fog,  although  I  inquired  for  them.  It  seems, 
however,  according  to  some  tales,  that  the  world  at  one  time  was  always 
dark,  and  that  people  had  to  grope  about.  To  make  things  better, 
they  thought  they  should  have  a  sun  and  a  moon.  They  chose  Robin 
to  be  the  sun,  and  he  went  up  into  the  sky.  He  was  sometimes  so 
hot  that  the  people  were  nearly  burned  up,  and  had  to  submerge 
themselves  in  the  water  during  his  day’s  course  in  the  sky.  Those 
who  could  not  reach  water  died.  The  people  deposed  Robin  and  put 
in  his  place  a  one-eyed  man  called  SEutaqo'tsElts  xd  tc’d'^EVj,  son  of 
Tc’dxqen  the  one-eyed  one.  Since  then  it  has  never  been  too  hot. 
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When  Coyote  had  finished  his  work  on  earth  the  people  chose  him 
to  go  up  into  the  sky  and  be  the  moon.  He  served  as  moon  for  some 
time;  but  at  last  he  became  unsatisfactory,  because  he  always  divulged 
what  he  saw  on  earth,  and  many  people  were  ashamed,  for  they  did 
not  like  their  deeds  to  be  known.  When  Coyote  had  gone  to  be  the 
moon  the  old  man  or  Chief  Spoxwani'tcElt  traveled  around  on  earth, 
inspected  Coyote’s  work,  and  set  right  many  things  that  Coyote 
had  left  undone.  This  Old-Man  Chief  is  said  to  have  been  altogether 
helpful  to  manldnd.  My  informants  said  that  he  was  for  the 
Indians  what  Christ  was  for  the  whites.  Wlien  he  had  finished  his 
work  he  went  up  into  the  sky  and  became  the  moon  in  place  of 
Coyote.  Some  think  that  he  sent  Coyote  to  be  the  moon  after  Coyote 
had  finished  his  work  as  transformer,  but  later,  seeing  that  Coyote 
was  not  quite  satisfactory,  he  himself  took  his  place.  Afterwards 
a  toad  jumped  on  the  face  of  the  moon  and  remained  there.  Before 
this  the  moon  was  very  bright — equal  in  brightness  to  the  sun. 

A  moon  halo  is  called  “the  moon  makes  a  house”;  and  a  sun  halo, 
“the  sun  makes  a  house.”  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  moon  covering  Ins  face  or  eyes. 

Once  the  sun  killed  some  of  Coyote’s  children,  and  in  revenge 
Coyote  killed  the  sun  and  cut  out  his  heart.  At  once  the  earth 
became  totally  dark.  Coyote  tried  to  go  home  in  the  dark,  carrying 
the  heart;  but  it  always  got  in  his  way,  so  he  trod  on  it.  Seeing  that 
he  could  make  no  progress,  he  put  the  heart  on  the  sun’s  body;  and 
at  once  the  sun  came  to  life,  and  there  was  bright  light  as  before. 

The  rainbow  is  called  “Coyote’s  bow.” 

Thunder  is  the  noise  made  by  the  large  wings  of  the  Thunder  Man 
who  lives  on  the  high  mountains.  At  one  time  he  used  to  kill  people 
by  throwing  stones  like  large  arrow  stones.  A  man  went  to  his  house 
and  tore  up  his  dress,  which  was  made  of  feathers.  After  this  Thunder 
Man  could  not  kill  people  and  merely  thundered  when  it  was  going 
to  rain. 

Kain  and  snow  are  made  by  the  “chief  above”  or  “Sky  Chief,” 
who  showers  them  on  the  earth  as  required.  Earthquake  is  simply 
called  “the  earth  shakes”;  and  it  seems  that  no  cause  is  ascribed  for 
it,  except  that  some  people  think  the  “earth  mother”  is  moving. 

Most  stars  are  considered  to  have  been  transformed  people  of  the 
mythic  period. 

The  morning  star  is  called  “bringing  the  day”;  the  evening  star 
JiEntc’Enqe’nanxwun  (meaning  uncertain).  The  Milky  Way  is  called 
“dusty  road.” 

The  following  story  is  told  regarding  the  constellation  Great  Bear. 
There  were  three  brothers  who  had  a  brother-in-law,  a  grizzly  bear. 
The  youngest  brother  loved  their  brother-in-law,  but  the  two  elder  ones 
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disliked  him.  One  day  when  they  were  out  hunting  they  told  their 
youngest  brother  they  would  kill  the  bear.  He  would  not  agree  to 
this,  and  followed  him,  who  had  already  gone  hunting,  to  warn  him. 
The  other  two  brothers  started  in  pursuit  and  overtook  them.  They 
were  about  to  shoot  at  the  bear  when  the  youngest  brother  called 
out,  “Brother-in-law,  they  are  going  to  kill  you!”  As  they  were  in 
the  act  of  shooting  all  were  transformed  into  stars,  and  may  now  be 
seen  as  the  four  stars  forming  the  corners  of  the  Dipper.  Some  people 
say  that  the  four  stars  in  the  square  are  the  bear  and  the  stars  form¬ 
ing  the  handle  of  the  Dipper  are  the  three  brothers. 

It  seems  that  the  Pleiades  are  called  “Cluster.”  They  are  said 
to  have  been  a  group  of  people.  To  the  side  is  a  small  star,  and 
behind  it  a  large  red  star.  The  small  star  is  called  “Coyote’s  child”; 
and  the  larger  one,  “Badger.”  The  latter  stole  Coyote’s  favorite 
child.  Coyote  pursued  them.  When  he  had  nearly  overtaken  them 
they  were  transformed  into  stars.  It  seems  that  some  people  include 
the  Pleiades  in  one  name  with  these  stars. 

A  group  of  stars  forming  a  circle,  with  one  to  the  side  (probably 
Auriga),  are  said  to  have  been  a  group  of  women  cooking  camas  in  a 
■  pit  in  the  ground.  The  roots  were  nearly  cooked,  and  the  women 
sat  around  it,  ready  to  take  out  the  roots.  Skunk  went  there  with 
the  intention  of  spoiling  the  cooking.^^®  As  the  women  quite  en¬ 
circled  the  oven,  he  could  not  get  near,  so  he  sat  down  a  little  distance 
off  to  await  a  chance.  As  all  were  in  this  position  they  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  stars.  The  Thompson  call  what  seems  to  be  the  same 
group  of  stars  “cooking  in  an  earth  oven,”  and  say  that  these  stars 
were  women  cooking. 

Another  group  of  stars  is  called  “the  canoe.”  Five  men  were 
making  a  canoe.  A  man  was  working  at  each  end  and  one  on 
each  side.  The  fifth  one  was  standing  between  one  of  the  side  and 
end  men.  As  they  were  in  this  position  they  were  transformed. 
The  Thompson  call  the  stars  of  Orion  “bark  canoe”;  and  another 
group  of  stars,  “canoe  with  men  in  it.” 

Another  group  of  stars  is  claimed  to  have  been  a  lake,  with  a  bird 
called  t’aq’tul  (“snow  goose”?)  on  it.  Some  hunters  shot  it,  and  as 
•it  died  it  spread  out  its  wings  over  the  water.  All  were  transformed, 
including  the  bird  with  its  wings  outspread.  This  is  probably  the 
same  group  as  that  called  “lake  with  swan  on  it  by  the  Thompson, 

also  called  by  them  “lake”  or  “swan.” _ 

A  group  of  stars  consisting  of  three  in  a  line  is  said  to  have  been 
three  persons  running  a  race.  These  are  probably  the  same  stars  as 

See  taboo  against  men  approaching  an  oven  when  the  roots  were  cooking 
(p.  185). 
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those  called  "following  each  other”  by  the  Thompson.  Another 
group  of  two  stars  is  called  "racers”  or  "runners”  by  the  Thompson, 
who  say  they  were  men  running  a  race. 

Dwarfs. — The  Coeur  d’Alene  believe  in  a  race  of  dwarfs  who 
inhabit  the  forests  and  live  in  trees  which  they  go  up  and  down  wuth 
great  celerity.  People  have  watched  them  ascending  and  descending 
trees.  They  always  go  head  first.  They  are  formed  just  like  people, 
but  are  very  small.  They  appear  to  be  all  red,  and  most  people 
think  they  dress  in  red.  They  carry  their  babies  upside  down  on 
board  carriers.  People  whom  they  approach  lose  their  senses. 
Sometimes  when  they  come  out  of  their  stupor  they  find  themselves 
leaning  against  a  tree  upside  down.  Sometimes  they  missed  parts  of 
their  clothing  and,  on  looking  around,  would  see  them  hanging  from 
the  ends  of  branches  high  up  in  the  trees.  These  dwarfs  were  fond 
of  playing  tricks.  They  took  away  food  and  hid  it,  and  occasionally 
took  whole  bags  of  camas  and  fastened  them  to  the  ends  of  branches 
up  in  trees.  They  never  kept  any  articles  they  had  taken,  and 
never  killed  or  hurt  people. 

Another  Idnd  of  dwarfs,  often  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  first, 
but  differing  from  them  in  appearance  and  disposition,  are  of  the  size 
of  small  boys.  They  live  in  cliffs  and  rocky  places  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  were  formerly  numerous  in  parts  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
and  Nez  Perce  countries.  They  dress  in  squirrel  skins  and  use  small 
bows  and  arrows.  They  often  shout  when  they  see  people,  and  in 
this  way  have  often  led  hunters  astray.  One  was  found  dead  by  a 
party  of  Nez  Perce  about  1895.  They  heard  some  one  scream  and, 
going  in  that  direction,  found  the  body. 

Tree  Men. — Other  beings  seen  formerly  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
and  Spokan  countries  are  called  stc’Emqestci'nt.  They  have  a  strong 
odor,  dress  in  buffalo  sldns,  and  have  the  power  of  transforming 
themselves  into  trees  and  bushes.  Once  a  number  of  people  were 
dancing  in  the  Spokan  country  near  a  small  lake  close  to  Cheney. 
Suddenly  they  smelled  sometliing,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "That 
is  stc’Emqestci'nt!”  They  looked  around  and  saw -four  men  standing 
a  little  apart  from  one  another  and  wearing  around  their  shoulders 
buffalo  skins,  the  hair  side  out.  Immediately  they  disappeared  and 
four  bushes  remained  where  they  had  stood.  These  four  bushes 
could  still  be  seen  lately.  Possibly  the  power  of  the  people’s  glance 
killed  them  or  prevented  them  from  transforming  themselves  back 
into  men.  However,  there  are  trees  which  have  been  in  one  spot  a 
very  long  time,  but  they  are  stc’ Emqestci'nt  just  the  same,  although 
they  seem  merely  trees  to  people  looking  at  them.  In  other  places 
trees  and  bushes  change  places  or  are  sometimes  absent  and  some¬ 
times  present.  Often  when  these  beings  were  seen  and  people 
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approached  them  they  disappeared,  and  only  trees  or  bushes  could 
be  found. 

Giants.  Giants  were  formerly  common.  They  have  a  very  strong 
odor,  like  the  smell  of  burning  horn.  Their  faces  are  black,  some  say 
painted  black,  and  they  are  taller  than  the  highest  tents.  When 
they  saw  a  single  tent  or  lodge  in  a  place  they  would  crawl  up  to  it 
and  look  down  the  smoke  hole.  If  a  number  of  lodges  were  together 
they  were  not  so  bold.  Most  of  them  dress  in  bearsldns,  but  some 
use  clothes  of  other  kinds  of  sldns  with  the  hair  on.  They  live  in 
caves  in  the  rocks.  They  have  a  great  liking  for  fish,  and  often  stole 
fish  out  of  the  people’s  traps.  Otherwise  they  did  not  bother  people 
much.  They  are  said  to  have  stolen  women  occasionally  from  other 
Indian  tribes,  but  there  is  no  tradition  of  their  having  done  this  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  country. 

Land  and  Water  Mysteries; — There  were  many  ‘dand  mys¬ 
teries”  and  “water  mysteries.”  In  character  they  were  the  same 
as  those  inhabiting  parts  of  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  and  Lillooet 
countries.^^^  The  locations  of  these  mysterious  powers  were  usually 
in  mountain  peaks,  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  sometimes  in  trees.  Offer¬ 
ings  were  made  to  propitiate  them  or  to  obtain  their  help.  Occasionally 
these  powers  showed  themselves,  and  when  they  did  so  it  portended 
evil.  The  “mystery”  of  each  locality  had  a  well-defined  form  of  its 
own,  no  two  being  alike.  In  one  lake  the  form  of  “mystery”  seen 
was  half  mammal  and  half  human;  in  another  lake,  half  human  and 
half  fish;  in  another  place  it  was  entirely  of  mammal  form,  being 
like  a  huge  buffalo;  and  in  another  place  it  was  like  a  huge  fish.  As 
a  rule,  “water  mysteries”  arose  out  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  and  were 
rarely  seen  on  land.  People  who  saw  them  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  “mysteries”  of  some  lakes  have  underground  passages  leading 
from  under  the  water  to  holes  in  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Once  a  long  time  ago  some  women  were  gathering  service  berries  at 
a  place  called  Golxe' Estem{l)^ ,  a  long  way  up  the  St.  Joe  Kiver.  Among 
them  were  four  sisters.  One  day  when  it  was  very  hot  the  women 
said  they  would  swim  in  the  river.  When  they  were  swimming  one 
of  the  sisters  saw  in  the  deep  water  what  she  thought  was  a  large 
fish.  She  proposed  to  swim  out  to  it,  and  said,  “Let  us  see  who  can 
reach  it  first!”  When  the  four  sisters  reached  the  spot  where  the 
fish  was,  it  went  down,  and  immediately  all  the  sisters  sank  and 
were  seen  no  more.  The  other  women  who  were  watching  said, 
“That  was  no  fish,  it  was  the  tongue  of  a  water  mystery.”  Near 
this  place  is  a  mountain  with  a  little  “mystery”  lake  on  the  top 

a,  pp.  338,  339,  344,  345;  e,  pp.  598,  599;  fc,  p.  276. 

'•  One  of  the  many  “lost  lakes”  in  Coeur  d’Alene  folklore. — G.  Reichard. 
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called  Tvxe'stEmi?).^  Shortly  after  the  drowning  of  the  sisters  some 
people  were  up  on  this  mountain  and  discovered  the  hair  of  the 
sisters  on  the  shores  of  this  lake.  They  reported  this  to  the  parents 
of  the  girls,  who  went  there  and  took  the  hair  away.  After  this 
people  knew  that  there  was  a  water  passage  between  the  river  and 
the  lake  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  head  of  St.  Joe  Kiver  is  a  lake  called  Htnqa'mEmEn  (“swal¬ 
lowing”)-  When  people  look  at  it  sticks  jump  out  of  the  water. 
The  Indians  are  afraid  of  this  lake  and  never  go  near  it.  Once  two 
brothers  were  traveling  on  a  ridge  above  this  lake.  The  elder 
brother  said  to  the  younger,  “Go  and  bring  me  some  water  from  the 
lake,  I  am  very  thirsty.”  The  younger  brother  said,  “I  am  afraid. 
No  one  ever  goes  near  this  lake.”  The  elder  answered,  “You  must 
go,  for  I  shall  die  of  thirst.  You  must  bring  me  some  water.”  The 
lad  hurried  to  the  lake,  drew  a  little  water  quickly,  and  then  ran 
back  up  the  hill.  The  water  followed  him  uphill.  He  hurried  to  his 
brother,  put  down  the  water  bucket  beside  him,  and  then  ran  down 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  The  elder  brother  watched  the  water 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  it  stopped  a  moment,  and  disappeared 
down  the  hill,  catching  his  brother  halfway  down.  Then  it  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  again,  and  receded  to  the  lake.  When  all  was 
quiet  he  went  over  and  found  his  brother  dead.  He  had  evidently 
been  drowned  by  the  water  when  it  caught  up  vdth  him. 

In  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake  there  is  a  “mystery”  in  the  shape  of  a  water 
buffalo.  Once  a  man  was  traveling  in  a  canoe  along  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  At  one  place  a  bush  grew  alone  near  the  water.  As  he  was 
passing  this  place  in  the  dark,  all  at  once  his  canoe  stood  still,  and, 
paddle  as  he  might,  he  could  not  make  it  move.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  the  dark  and  began  to  feel  along  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  He  felt 
a  horn  holding  the  canoe  on  each  side  and  then  knew  it  was  the 
water  buffalo.  He  gave  it  a  present  and  begged  it  not  to  harm  him. 
Then  the  canoe  was  allowed  to  proceed.  After  this,  people,  when 
passing  this  place  in  canoes,  always  propitiated  the  “mystery”  by 
praying  to  it  not  to  harm  them  and  not  to  make  the  lake  windy.  At 
the  same  time  they  deposited  offerings,  w’hich  they  put  down  near 
the  bush. 

There  were  also  “mysteries”  at  other  parts  of  Coeur  d’Alene  Lake 
to  which  the  Indians  made  payments  and  asked  for  good  weather  on 
the  lake  and  good  luck  in  fishing. 

It  seems  that  people  did  not  paint  their  faces  specially  when  they 
passed  by  mystery  lakes  in  the  mountains,  as  the  Thompson  often 
did.  At  some  of  the  high  summits  where  trails  pass  and  in  passes 


‘  Now  Grizzly  Elk.— G.  Reichard. 
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in  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  territory, 
each  passer-by  puts  down  a  stone.  Thus  at  some  of  these  places 
large  heaps  of  stones  have  accumulated.  These  places  were  abodes 
of  land  mysteries.  Indians  who  neglected  to  do  this  were  generally 
visited  by  bad  luck  in  their  undertakings  or  by  siclmess. 

The  Soul. — I  obtained  very  little  information  about  beliefs  regard¬ 
ing  the  soul  and  the  future  state.  My  informants  said  that  long  ago 
the  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  whites  call  the  "soul.” 
Besides  the  body,  people  knew  of  nothing  else  belonging  to  a  person 
except  a  shade,  which  they  beheved  survived  after  death.  Some 
thought  there  were  two  of  these,  one  of  which  remained  near  the  body, 
the  other  going  off  to  some  place,  they  knew  not  where,  to  a  land  where 
all  shades  finally  lived  together.  Many,  however,  beheved  only  in 
the  one  shade,  which  became  a  ghost  after  death.  It  remained  near 
the  grave,  or  wandered  about  the  places  where  the  person  had  been 
in  his  hfetime.  After  a  greater  or  lesser  length  of  time  it  disap¬ 
peared  altogether  and  no  one  knew  where  it  went. 

Ghosts  of  drowned  people  haunted  the  water  for  a  time.  Ghosts 
of  persons  who  had  been  dead  but  a  short  time  liked  to  visit  people. 
If  repelled,  they  gave  up  their  attempts,  and  afterwards  appeared 
only  in  lonely  places  and  near  graves.  Sometimes  they  harmed  peo¬ 
ple  and  cast  sickness  on  them.  Some  people’s  ghosts  resembled 
them  when  alive,  while  others  differed  slightly.  Some  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  ghosts  were  just  like  people,  but  that  they  had  no  heads. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  earliest  time  people  did  not  die.  After  a  time 
death  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  a  woman,  and  since  then  all 
people  have  died,  and  their  flesh  has  rotted,  leaving  only  bones. 
After  a  time  even  these  decay  and  disappear.  It  seems  that  there  was 
no  belief  that  Coyote  or  others  brought  back  the  dead. 

Nowadays  the  Christian  idea  of  a  reunion  of  the  dead  is  held  by 
some,  but  the  Indians  say  that  this  has  been  learned  from  the  priests. 
The  form  of  the  belief  held  seems  to  show  that  it  is  modern.  I 
learned  of  no  belief  regarding  animal  underworlds  or  spirit  worlds. 
There  was  no  belief  that  infants,  children,  or  other  people  were  reborn. 

Prayers  and  Observances. — The  prayers  and  observances  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son.^'®  The  Chinook  wind  was  supplicated  for  mild  weather.  People 
prayed  to  the  rain  to  come  or  to  stop,  as  it  best  suited  their  interests. 
They  had  a  rain  song.  The  snow  was  supplicated  by  hunters  who 
wished  it  for  facilitating  the  tracking  or  procuring  of  game.  Dancing 
and  singing  often  accompanied  prayers  and  supplications.  The  rain 
and  all  powers  were  called  “chief”  when  addressed  in  prayer.  Pray- 


a,  pp.  344-350. 
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ers  to  land  and  water  mysteries,  and  offerings  of  payments  made  to 

them,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Prayers  were  offered  by  some  families  once  or  twice  each  day,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  morning  when  rising,  and  sometimes  also  at  night  on 
retiring,  by  one  or  two  of  the  elders  of  the  family,  and  were  addressed 
to  Amo'tqEn,  or  sometimes  also  to  the  day  and  to  the  sun. 

Most  chiefs,  elders,  heads  of  families,  and  elder  brothers  prayed 
and  admonished  and  instructed  more  or  less  regularly  the  children 
and  others  regarding  the  proper  conduct  of  hfe.  Elderly  women  did 
the  same. 

It  seems  that  the  chief  deity  prayed  to  was  Amo  who  is 

said  to  live  on  the  highest  mountains,  whence  he  looked  out  over  all 
the  earth.  He  could  see  all  lands,  and  understand  what  was  required 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  He  was  supplicated  to  pity  the  people 
and  to  attend  to  their  necessities.  He  was  asked  particularly  for 
plenty  of  game,  berries,  and  roots. 

Before  hunting,  hunters  often  fasted  and  sweat-bathed;  and  in  the 
sweat  house  they  prayed  to  the  animal  they  were  to  hrmt  and  to  other 
powers,  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  sweathouse,  that  they  might  be 
successful  in  procuring  game.  When  animals  were  killed  they  were 
often  thanked. 

Much  respect  was  paid  to  bear  and  beaver,  as  these  animals  were 
thought  to  know,  see  and  hear  everything.  They  knew  what  peo¬ 
ple  said  and  thought  about  them.  If  a  man  intended  to  hunt 
them  they  knew  it.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed  only  out 
of  pity  for  the  people.  Skulls  of  bear  and  beaver  were  therefore 
always  elevated  on  poles  or  put  on  trees.  When  a  man  killed  a  bear 
he  blackened  his  face  and  sang  the  “Bear  song,”  which  had  an  air 
of  its  own  and  resembled  a  mourning  song.  He  praised  the  bear  in 
the  song  for  giving  himself  up,  and  at  the  same  time  bewailed  his 
death.  This  custom  has  not  been  practiced  for  about  three  genera¬ 
tions. 

It  seems  that  there  was  no  first-salmon  ceremony  and  no  ceremony 
when  the  first  tobacco  of  the  season  was  smoked  or  gathered.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  neither  salmon  nor  tobacco 
were  indigenous  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country. 

In  contrast  to  the  Coast  Indians,  it  appears  that  there  were  no 
ceremonies  regarding  the  capture  or  eating  of  any  kind  of  fish  among 
the  interior  Salish  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lillooet  and  to  a 
less  extent  of  the  Lower  Thompson.  It  also  seems  that  none  of  the 
tribes  had  any  special  ceremonies  when  eating  game  or  flesh  of  any 
kind  of  animal. 


See  Thompson,  A'motEn,  a,  p.  345. 
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As  among  the  Thompson,  men,  especially  unmarried  men,  were 
not  allowed  to  come  near  the  earth  ovens  when  the  women  were  cook¬ 
ing  certain  kinds  of  roots.^^o  Among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  this  referred 
more  particularly  to  camas.  The  roots  would  spoil  or  would  not 
cook  properly  if  a  man  came  near.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  was 
no  belief  regarding  lizards  following  people.^^^ 

Four  was  the  common  mystic  number  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
as  among  the  Thompson  and  other  interior  Salish  tribes. 

Dances  and  Ceremonies,  First-Fruits  Ceremony,  or  Harvest 
Dance.  The  Coeur  d’Alene,  like  other  interior  Salish  tribes,  had 
first-fruits  or  harvest  ceremonies.  When  the  first  important  berries, 
such  as  service  berries,  were  gathered,  before  any  were  eaten  the  chief 
of  each  band  who  had  supervision  over  the  berry  and  root  crops  of 
his  territory,  called  his  people  together,  and  in  their  presence  offered 
a  long  prayer  to  Amo'tqEn,  thanking  him  for  the  berry  crop,  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  liis  children  were  now  about  to  eat  them.  The  chief 
then  held  out  on  a  tray  or  mat,  or  in  a  basket,  an  offering  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  season  to  Amo'tqEn.  The  direction  of  the  chief’s  prayer  and 
offering  was  generally  toward  the  highest  mountain  in  view.  After 
this  the  people  often  danced  for  a  short  time,  and  after  that  they  had 
a  feast  of  the  berries.  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  when  the  first  important  root  crop  was  gathered,  such  as 
camas.  If  the  people  were  in  a  large  camp  and  belonged  to  several 
bands  the  chief  of  the  camp  made  the  offering.  These  ceremonies 
have  been  out  of  use  for  a  very  long  time. 

Praying  Dance. — A  dance  considered  distinct  from  the  sun  dance, 
and  called  by  a  different  name,  was  almost  the  same  as  the  common 
rehgious  or  praying  dance  of  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  and  Lillooet.^^^ 
The  manner  of  dancing  in  circles,  and  the  steps,  motions,  and  signs 
made  in  the  dance,  appear  to  have  been  just  the  same  as  among  the 
Thompson.  The  deity  prayed  to  was  Amo'tqEn,  who  was  addressed 
directly  as  Amo'tqEU  or  Amu'tEp,  and  also  as  “chief.” 

The  “marryiag  dance”  was  not  associated  with  this  dance,  as  was 
generally  the  case  among  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap,  but  instead 
was  attached  to  the  scalp  dance.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the  praying 
dance  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  had  any  connection  with  beliefs  in 
the  dead,  the  return  of  souls  and  of  Coyote,  as  it  seems  to  have  had 
in  a  number  of  tribes,  such  as  the  Lillooet,  Shuswap,  Thompson,  and 
Kutenai.  However,  very  little  is  now  remembered  about  the  dance. 
The  connection  with  the  dead  seems  to  have  been  less  pronounced 
among  the  Thompson  than  among  the  Shuswap  and  Lillooet. 

*20  a,  p.  349.  *2*  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  348;  Shuswap,  e,  pp.  619,  620. 

322  a,  pp.  351-354;  e,  pp.  603-605;  k,  pp.  283-285. 
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Elements  of  what  may  have  been  sun  worship  appear  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dance  in  all  the  tribes.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  tha 
long  ago  the  dance  was  generally  held  but  once  a  year,  about  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice  or  a  little  later.  Some  years  it  was  performed 
oftener  and  at  irregular  intervals.  No  musical  instruments  were 

Sun  Dance  and  Sun  Worship. — The  sun  was  much  worshipped. 
The  people  prayed  to  him  constantly  for  good  health,  good  luck, 
success  in  undertakings,  and  for  protection.  After  Amo  tq^EU,  the 
sun  was  probably  the  deity  prayed  to  most.  Symbols  of  the  sun 
were  much  used  in  early  times  as  designs  in  embroidery  and  in  paint¬ 
ing  on  clothes  and  utensils,  especially  on  shields  and  weapons  of  war¬ 
riors.  Bands  and  also  smaller  groups  of  people  performed  the  sun 
dance  at  frequent  intervals.  People  in  some  places  danced  it  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  others  almost  every  month.  People  might  dance 
it  at  any  time  they  desired.  The  sun  was  prayed  to  directly  in  this 
dance  and  the  dancers  made  all  the  signs  or  motions  in  the  dance 
toward  the  sun.  The  sun  dance  with  torture  of  the  prairie  tribes  was 
known  but  never  adopted  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 

Horse  Dance,  Thanksgiving  Ceremony. — It  is  said  that  a 
dance  was  performed  by  some  of  the  bands  long  ago,  and  in  later 
years  by  most  of  the  tribe,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  when  all  the 
crops  of  berries  and  roots  had  been  cured.  The  people  had  all  their 
salmon  and  other  supplies  stored  and  were  ready  for  the  fall  hunting. 
Amo'tqEnw&s  given  thanks  in  this  dance  and  ceremony  for  the  plentiful 
and  successful  harvest;  and  prayers  were  offered,  it  seems,  to  him 
and  to  the  sun — to  the  former  to  give  a  bountiful  harvest  the  next 
year,  to  the  sun  for  success  in  the  hunting  which  was  about  to  begin. 
According  to  some  people,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  dance  was  to 
hasten  the  fattening  of  the  horses  before  starting  on  the  annual 
buffalo-hunting  expedition  to  the  plains.  I  did  not  obtain  full 
details  regarding  this  dance. 

Medicine  Dance. — An  important  dance  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
similar  to  ceremonies  of  other  Salish  tribes  was  the  medicine  dance. 
The  participants  sang  the  songs  obtained  from  their  guardians  and 
imitated  them  by  cry  and  action.  This  dance  was  for  several  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  to  overcome  the  bashfulness  of  young  people;  to  find 
out  how  adolescents  had  progressed  in  their  training,  and  to  learn 
if  they  had  received  songs  from  their  guardian  spirits  and  the  nature 
of  their  powers ;  to  bring  people  together  in  a  friendly  way  and  induce 
closer  fellowship  between  them  and  their  guardian  spirits;  to 
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bring  the  people  as  a  whole  in  closer  touch  with  one  another,  with 
the  guardian  spirits  as  a  whole,  and  with  all  animals  and  everything 
in  nature;  to  learn  who  had  powers  over  certain  things,  such  as  the 
weather;  and  who  could  through  their  powers  be  of  most  service  to 
the  people  when  help  was  required  at  any  time. 

Songs  sung  by  some  shamans  produced  warm  or  cold  weather 
according  to  the  qualities  of  their  guardian  spirits.  Others  made 
game  plentiful  or  drew  it  near.  Persons  who  had  these  powers  could 
be  called  upon  for  help  when  the  weather  was  bad  and  game  scarce, 
and  their  singing  and  dancing  in  the  medicine  dance  helped  to  pro¬ 
duce  favorable  conditions.  The  dance  was  supposed  to  benefit  the 
people  in  some  way,  to  make  life  easier  and  to  drive  away  sickness. 
It  was  held  several  times  a  year,  but  chiefly  in  the  winter,  by  each 
band  independently.  As  far  as  described  to  me,  the  dance  is  the  same 
as  the  guardian-spirit  dance  of  the  Nez  Perce  described  by  Spinden.^^^ 
It  seems  that  no  musical  instruments  were  used  in  this  dance  either — 
only  singing. 

War  Dances  and  War  Ceremonies. — A  dance  was  held  before 
going  to  war,  and  also,  if  possible,  before  an  attack.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  held  before  going  on  the  warpath.  As  there  was  almost 
constant  war  between  the  western  Plateau  tribes  and  the  Plains 
tribes,  it  was  invariably  danced  previous  to  starting  for  the  plains  on 
the  annual  buffalo  hunt.  Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  war  dance  performed  by  the  Thompson  and  northern  Salish 
tribes,  and  similar  to  an  older  form  in  vogue  among  the  Nez  Perce. 
In  later  days  the  step  of  the  dance  and  some  other  details  were  mod¬ 
ified,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  Flathead  and  eastern  tribes. 
In  the  old  form  the  guardian-spirit  element  was  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  modern  form,  which  lacks  this  element  almost  entirely. 
It  seems  also  that  the  oldest  form  of  the  dance  was  to  a  greater  degree 
imitative  of  battle  than  the  modern  dance,  which  is  reduced  more 
to  a  set  form  for  all  dancers,  and  allows  less  freedom  of  action  to  the 
individual.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  continued  to  dance  the  war  dance 
for  exhibition  and  for  exercise  until  about  1900,  when  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  priests.  They  say  that  the  late 
form  of  their  v/ar  dance  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Nez  Perce  and 
Flathead,  and  the  same  as  is  still  danced  on  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
brations  by  the  Yakima,  Columbia,  Sanpoil,  Nez  Perce,  and  others 
at  Nespelim  and  on  the  Yakima  Keservation.  The  Nez  Perce,  in 
dancing  the  old  form  of  the  war  dance,  kept  time  mth  notched  sticks 
or  rasps  only,  but  among  the  Coeur  d  ’Alene  both  rasps  and  drums 
were  used.  Only  the  members  of  the  war  party  participated.  In  late 
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days,  when  the  dance  became  largely  for  exhibition  only,  nearly  all 
the  men  danced. 

When  the  tribe  thought  of  going  to  war  a  war  council  was  held  of 
chiefs,  war  chiefs,  and  leading  men  invited  by  the  head  chief,  or  the 
head  war  chief.  When  the  cmmcil  decided  on  war,  blankets  were 
hoisted,  like  flags,  on  the  tops  of  all  the  tents  of  the  men  who  had 
formed  the  council.  Generally  the  first  blanket  was  hoisted  on  the 
council  tent.  The  people  then  knew  that  war  had  been  decided  on. 
Later  the  people  of  each  tent  who  intended  to  join  raised  a  blanket 
in  the  same  way.  All  the  people  then  gathered  to  talk  with  the  chief 
who  was  to  organize  the  war  party,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
The  chief  (?)  took  a  blanket  and  beat  time  on  it  with  a  short  stick, 
at  the  same  time  singing  a  war  song.  Others  took  hold  of  the  blanket 
and  did  likewise,  joining  in  the  song.  The  party  turned  around  slowly 
in  a  circle  contra-sun  wise  as  they  sang.  Each  one  who  joined  by  taking 
hold  of  the  blanket  pledged  himself  as  a  member  of  the  war  party. 
When  there  was  no  room  for  any  more  to  hold  the  blanket  another 
blanket  was  brought  into  use.  This  was  kept  up  for  hours,  until  all 
who  wished  had  joined.  When  this  ceremony  was  over  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  chiefs  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  party, 
and  matters  of  organization  and  conduct  of  the  war  were  discussed. 
During  this  discussion  the  big  pipe  was  constantly  passed  around 
contra-sun  wise,  every  one  smoking  a  few  puffs  as  his  turn  came.  It 
seems  that  every  party  had  a  war  chief,  and  some  parties  had  two  or 
more,  one  of  whom,  however,  was  the  head.  One  of  the  chiefs,  gener¬ 
ally  the  leader,  always  carried  the  pipe.  Some  parties  elected  one  or 
more  shamans  to  accompany  them.  The  war  dance  was  repeated 
at  intervals,  sometimes  for  several  days. 

If  an  individual  decided  to  go  to  war  and  wanted  companions  he 
took  a  robe  and  beat  time  on  it  with  a  short  stick.  He  sang  his  war 
song,  stopping  in  front  of  every  lodge.  Those  who  wanted  to  join 
took  hold  of  the  robe  and  sang  and  beat  time  with  him.  A  war 
dance  was  held  after  all  the  houses  had  been  visited  and  all  who 
wished  had  joined.  Those  who  did  not  care  to  go  simply  looked  on. 

Occasionally  no  war  dance  was  held  before  starting.  The  above 
was  a  common  way  for  men  to  make  up  expeditions  to  go  on  horse¬ 
stealing  raids  against  other  tribes.  Sometimes  the  men  went  around 
on  horseback  from  house  to  house  instead  of  on  foot.  There  appears 
to  be  no  memory  of  any  dance  held  by  the  women  during  the  absence 
of  a  war  party,  as  was  customary  among  the  Thompson.^^s  Before  a 
war  party  left  they  often  went  through  a  farewell  ceremony.  All  the 
men  of  the  party  beat  time  on  blankets,  a  number  of  men  holding 
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one  blanket.  They  traveled  around  the  lodges  in  the  nighttime, 
following  a  course  contrary  to  that  of  the  sun.  They  stopped  before 
each  lodge,  singing  twice.  The  women  followed  behind  and  joined 
in  the  singing.  Sometimes  it  was  daybreak  before  the  round  was 
finished. 

Scalp  Dance. — When  a  war  party  returned  without  trophies  of  any 
kind  there  was  no  celebration.  If  they  had  killed  an  enemy  the 
party  shot  off  a  gun  when  about  a  mile  from  camp.  Sometimes  four 
shots  were  fired,  which  meant  that  they  had  been  successful.  If  the 
number  of  shots  was  other  than  one  or  four  they  denoted  the  number 
of  scalps  taken.  When  the  people  heard  the  shots  they  went  out  to 
meet  the  party  and  escorted  them  into  camp.  The  warriors  marched 
with  faces  blackened  and  bearing  the  scalps  on  the  ends  of  slender 
poles  or  on  their  lances.  The  poles  were  set  up  at  the  houses  of  the 
men  owning  the  scalps,  where  they  remained  until  the  scalp  dance 
was  performed.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  the  chief 
announced  when  the  scalp  dance  would  be  held,  always  within  two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  party.  The  people  assembled  in  an 
open  space,  or,  if  it  was  cold  weather,  in  the  large  dance  house.  After 
a  short  dance  by  the  warriors,  into  which  were  introduced  actions  and 
gestures  in  imitation  of  the  experiences  of  the  war  party,  the  war 
chief  related  the  events  of  the  expedition.  He  was  followed  by  the 
warriors  who  had  taken  scalps  or  done  deeds  of  valor,  such  as  counting 
coup,  or  being  the  first  to  approach  close  to  the  enemy.  Each 
recounted  his  particular  exploits  and  explained  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  each  enemy  had  been  killed.  In  pauses  during  the  narratives 
the  drummers  beat  rapid  taps  on  the  drum,  as  if  in  approbation. 
They  did  the  same  after  each  notable  exploit  had  been  narrated.  The 
people  joined  in  applause  and  shouting.  Meanwhile  the  women  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  warriors,  and  any  others  who  cared  to  join  them,  formed 
themselves  into  a  mimic  war  party.  They  elected  chiefs,  dressed  in 
the  clothes  of  the  warriors,  did  up  their  hair  and  painted  their  faces, 
donned  war  bonnets,  and  took  up  weapons.  They  took  possession  of 
the  scalps  which  the  warriors  had  exhibited  in  the  recounting  of  their 
deeds  and  bore  them  on  the  ends  of  poles  at  the  head  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  which  was  led  by  their  mock  war  chief.  If  there  was  only  one 
scalp  the  leader  carried  it.  After  they  had  marched  around  with 
much  acclamation  and  shouting  they  formed  a  circle  ready  for  the 
dance.  The  six  greatest  warriors  of  the  band  took  each  a  small 
drum;  and  all  sat  together  at  the  east  or  south  side,  outside  the  circle. 
Occasionally  they  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  The  men  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  formed  a  large  circle  of  spectators  away  from 
the  dancers.  The  chiefs  beat  the  drums  and  sang  the  scalp  song. 
The  women  then  danced  in  a  circle  against  the  sun’s  course  and  con- 
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tinued  for  about  two  hours.  All  of  them  joined  in  the  song  while 
dancing.  In  the  afternoon  the  dance  was  repeated  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time.  When  it  was  over  the  persons  owning  the 
scalps  took  possession  of  them.  Some  men  exhibited  them  suspended 
from  poles  in  front  of  their  lodges,  taking  them  down  in  a  day  or 
two.  Others  attached  them  to  their  hair  or  clothes  and  wore  them 
for  a  short  time.  Some  men  preserved  the  scalps  entire  and  wore 
them  at  dances,  while  others  used  the  locks  for  fringes  of  scalp  shirts. 
In  later  days  they  were  chiefly  used  as  arm  fringes  on  shirts.  They 
were  used  rarely  or  not  at  all  as  fringes  for  leggings. 

If  the  war  party  had  taken  captives  an  additional  dance  was  per¬ 
formed  called  “to-scalp-dance-them.”  This  dance  was  held  at  the  end 
of  the  regular  scalp  dance,  and  was  exactly  as  described  by  Ross  and 
quoted  by  Spinden.^^®  The  men  formed  two  rows  facing  each  other, 
with  the  women  between  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  The  cap¬ 
tives,  chiefly  young  women  and  sometimes  boys,  had  to  march  up 
the  middle,  carrying  the  poles  with  the  scalps.  During  the  whole 
dance  the  captives  had  to  pass  back  and  forth  between  the  rows  of 
women,  who  taunted  them,  jeered  at  them,  pulled  and  pushed  them, 
and  struck  them  with  their  fists  and  with  sticks.  If  a  captive  cried 
much,  the  women  might  draw  a  scalp  across  her  mouth  or  eyes  or 
down  her  face.  It  might  be  that  of  the  woman’s  husband,  child,  or 
other  relative.  When  the  dance  was  finished  the  men,  who  meanwhile 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  abuse  of  the  captives,  took  possession  of 
them  and  each  one  escorted  his  slaves  to  his  lodge.  They  were  now 
treated  kindly  and  their  wounds  and  bruises  were  washed  and  dressed. 

If  an  adult  man  was  brought  back  as  a  captive  he  was  held  a  pris¬ 
oner  until  the  end  of  the  dance  and  then  killed,  usually  without  torture. 
It  was  rare,  however,  for  a  man  to  be  captured,  as  it  was  preferred  to 
kill  him  in  battle  and  scalp  him.  Men  who  did  not  care  for  the  cap¬ 
tives  they  had  taken  sold  them  to  other  members  of  the  tribe  or  to 
strangers.  Sometimes  they  allowed  them  to  escape  after  a  while. 
Most  captives  were  held,  however,  -and  adopted  into  the  family  as 
wives  or  children.  Occasionally  the  head  of  some  noted  enemy  was 
brought  to  camp  entire,  and  rarely  also  his  feet  and  hands.  These 
were  carried  at  the  scalp  dance  on  the  ends  of  poles,  and  preceded  the 
scalps  borne  in  the  procession,  always  being  carried  in  front  of  aU 
the  other  trophies.  If  a  noted  enemy  was  killed  close  to  the  camp 
the  whole  body  was  carried  in  dressed  as  it  was  and  set  up  on  forked 
sticks  for  exhibition.  It  happened  rarely  that  at  the  end  of  the 
to-scalp-dance-them  ”  dance  one  or  more  of  the  captive  women 
or  boys  were  killed  by  the  excited  women  in  revenge  for  relatives 
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Idlled  in  the  expedition.  The  scalp  dance  sometimes  lasted  for 
four  days. 

Tsuwikt  Dance. — A  Nez  Perce  variety  of  the  scalp  dance,  called 
tsuhuikt  or  tsuwilct  (a  Nez  Perce  term),  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  danced  occasionally.  It  was  never  much 
in  vogue.  No  doubt  it  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Spinden.®^^ 

Tribal  and  Intertribal  War  Dances. — At  certain  periods  a 
great  war  dance  was  performed,  which  may  be  called  a  tribal  war 
dance.  A  common  rendezvous  was  named  and  people  came  from  all 
the  bands  of  the  tribe  to  attend  it.  In  form  it  was  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  war  dance,  but  was  performed  for  exhibition  and  not  for 
war  purposes.  It  was  also  an  occasion  for  making  the  exploits  of 
war  parties,  of  bands,  and  of  individuals  known  to  the  whole  tribe. 
In  this  way  it  was  like  a  grand  review.  The  dance  lasted  several  days, 
with  intervals  of  rest,  feasting,  and  games.  Other  dances,  such  as 
the  scalp  dance,  marrying  dance  and  medicine  dance,  were  often 
associated  with  it. 

Intertribal  dances  of  a  similar  nature  were  also  held,  the  most 
famous  place  being  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River.  Here  annually  all 
the  neighboring  Shahaptian  and  Salishan  tribes  met  in  times  of 
peace  for  a  great  exhibition.  It  seems  that  the  Spokan  and  Columbia 
attended  this  dance  regularly,  and  often  Coeur  d’Alene  parties 
accompanied  the  Spokan.  Intertribal  games  took  place  at  the  same 
time,  the  meeting  generally  lasting  about  two  weeks.  Besides  war 
and  scalp  dances,  many  other  dances  were  performed  for  exhibition 
at  this  gathering,  and  warriors  recounted  their  deeds. 

Marrying  Dance. — A  marrying  dance,  in  which  men  chose  wives, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  Lillooet,  Okanagon, 
Yakima,  and  Klickitat. Among  the  Shuswap  and  Thompson  the 
dance  was  often  associated  with  the  praying  dance;  but  among  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  it  is  said  to  have  been  generally  combined  with  the 
scalp  dance,  although  there  is  no  apparent  connection  with  it.  All 
the  young  women  arose  first  and  danced  in  a  circle.  Then  the  young 
men  formed  in  a  circle  on  the  outside,  dancing  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Each  man  carried  a  short  stick.  During  the  progress  of  the 
dance,  when  a  young  man  came  opposite  the  girl  he  desired,  he 
placed  his  stick  on  her  shoulder,  and  leaving  his  line  danced  alongside 
of  her.  If  the  woman  refused  him,  she  threw  off  the  stick,  and  he 
had  to  fall  back  into  the  men’s  line.  If  the  woman  allowed  the  man 
to  dance  with  her  and  the  stick  to  rest  on  her  shoulder  until  the  end 
of  the  dance,  she  accepted  him;  and  they  were  considered  married, 
and  so  declared  by  the  chief  at  the  end  of  the  dance.  _ 


S27  h  p  267. 
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Festival  or  Gift  Dance. — cominoii  ancient  dance  was  per¬ 
formed  at  social  gatherings  of  bands  or  families.  The  dancing 
appears  to  have  been  individual,  the  dancers  being  generally  apart 
and  dancing  in  one  spot.  Women  danced  more  frequently  than  men. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  “stle'i”  dance  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son,  used  at  festivals  and  potlatches.^^® 

Woman’s  Dance  or  Round  Dance. — In  late  years  the  dance 
called  “squaw  or  woman’s  dance,”  or  “round  dance,”  was  often 
danced  at  gatherings.  It  served  for  amusement  only.  The  women 
go  in  a  circle  sidewise  with  a  limping  step.  A  woman  may  take  up  a 
male  partner  to  dance  with  her,  holding  his  arm  or  hand.  Usually 
she  has  to  make  a  small  gift  to  the  man  she  takes  up.  The  dance  is 
looked  upon  as  distinctly  a  woman’s  dance,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
mtroduced  from  the  east  about  1870.  Some  claim  that  it  is  of  Cree 
origin  and  others  say  that  it  came  to  them  from  the  Crow. 

Weather  Dances. — ^As  already  stated,  people  danced  when  they 
wanted  a  change  of  weather;  and  there  was  a  rain  song,  a  snow  song, 
etc.  Usually  this  kind  of  dancing  was  done  by  small  parties,  espe¬ 
cially  hunting  parties,  and  was  led  by  some  shaman  or  other  individual 
who  through  his  guardian  spirit  was  supposed  to  have  control  over 
the  weather.  He  generally  sang  his  own  song  and  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  joined  in  the  singing. 

Game  Dances. — Similar  to  the  weather  dances  were  the  game 
dances,  and  often  the  two  were  combined.  If  the  people  found  it 
hard  to  get  buffalo  or  other  game  they  engaged  a  shaman  or  other 
man  whose  guardian  was  the  buffalo,  or  who  had  power  over  the 
animal  to  be  hunted.  He  sang  and  the  people  usually  danced  and 
sang  with  him.  The  dancing  differed  somewhat  for  different  kinds 
of  game.  Sometimes  prayers  were  offered  at  these  dances.  Usually 
at  the  end  the  shaman  foretold  where  and  when  the  animals  would 
be  met  with,  and  the  hunters  acted  on  his  advice. 

Guardian  Spirits. — Guardian  spirits  appear  to  have  been  about 
the  same  m  character  as  among  the  Thompson  and  were  acquired 
in  the  same  way.  Almost  everyone,  both  male  and  female,  had  one 
or  more  guardian  spirits,  but  as  a  rule  those  of  the  men  were  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  women.  A  person  partook  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  qualities  of  his  guardian.  No  parts  of  animals 
were  guardians,  but  often  parts  were  employed  as  symbolic  of  the 
whole.  Sometimes  a  part  of  an  animal  had  more  power  than  others, 
and  therefore  was  spoken  of  as  a  supernatural,  but  it  was  not  inde¬ 
pendent  in  power  of  the  animal  itself.  As  among  the  Thompson, 
the  sun  was  a  powerful  guardian  of  warriors  but  was  hard  to  obtain. 


a,  pp.  385,  386. 
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Thunder,  eagle,  and  certain  kinds  of  hawks  and  owls  were  also  guard¬ 
ians  of  warriors,  but  less  powerful  than  the  sun. 

Every  man  had  one  or  two  medicine”  bags  in  which  he  kept 
skins,  feathers,  bones,  or  other  parts  of  his  guardians,  and  also  charms 
of  stone  and  herbs.  Many  men  wore  some  of  these  charms  when 
on  journeys,  on  hunting  trips,  and  especially  when  going  to  war. 
They  were  worn  as  necldaces  and  pendants  or  were  attached  to  the 
hair,  clothes,  or  weapons.  Some  of  them  were  worn  concealed.  Men 
who  had  a  small,  sharp-sighted  owl  for  their  guardian  attached  it  to 
the  back  of  the  hair  facing  backward  as  a  protection  against  being 
attacked  from  beliind.  (See  p.  119.)  Some  men  never  displayed 
any  parts  of  their  guardian  animals,  but  kept  them  in  their  “medi¬ 
cine”  bags. 

Medicine  bags  were  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  was  of  soft  leather, 
and  rolled  up  into  a  cylindrical-shaped  package.  It  was  generally 
kept  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  or  under  the  pillow.  The  other  land 
was  a  cylindrical  case  of  rawhide,  often  fringed,  and  ornamented  with 
painted  designs  similar  to  those  on  parfleches.®^^  It  was  suspended 
in  the  lodge  near  the  owner’s  sleeping  place,  where  he  kept  his  shield 
and  weapons.  Many  men  carried  these  cases  in  battle.  Some  used 
both  kinds  of  medicine  bags.  When  going  on  a  war  expedition  they 
carried  the  rawhide  case  containing  those  objects  or  parts  of  objects 
considered  most  potent  in  war.  The  remainder  of  the  charms  were 
left  at  home  in  the  other  medicine  bag.  If  a  man  were  killed  in  battle 
and  his  medicine  case  taken,  the  “medicine”  therein  was  believed  to 
be  of  no  value  to  the  person  obtaining  them,  and  might  even  do  him 
harm  if  he  tried  to  use  it  in  any  way. 

The  rawhide  medicine  case  came  into  use  about  the  time  when  the 
people  began  to  go  to  the  plains,  and  may  have  been  adopted  from 
the  Flathead  or  the  Plains  tribes,  all  of  whom  used  it.  Probably  it 
came  into  use  among  all  the  tribes  only  after  the  introduction  of  the 
horse,  since  it  is  especially  adapted  for  travel  by  horse. 

Men  painted  images  or  representations  or  symbols  of  their  guardian 
spirits  and  pictures  of  their  most  important  dreams  on  their  clothes, 
robes,  shields,  and  weapons. 

Pictographs  of  battles,  and  of  important  events  or  experiences  in 
a  person’s  life,  were  also  painted  on  robes,  which  in  consequence 
were  treated  with  great  care.  Pictures  and  symbols  of  guardian 
spirits  were  also  often  painted  or  tattooed  on  the  body.  It  was 
believed  that  these  pictures  had  offensive  or  defensive  power  derived 
directly  from  the  guardian  spirit.  (See  p.  169.)  Thus  a  man 
who  had  an  arrow  tattooed  or  painted  on  his  arm,  if  the  arrow  was 
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one  of  his  guardians,  believed  that  his  arm  was  made  more  efficient 
for  shooting.  In  the  same  way  a  mountain  tattooed  or  painted  on 
the  arm  rendered  it  strong,  provided  the  mountain  was  a  guardian 
of  the  person.  Likewise  the  reproduction  of  a  bear  or  deer  on  the 
arm  gave  the  person  sldll  in  bear  and  deer  hunting,  provided  these 
animals  were  the  guardians  of  the  hunter.  Most  of  the  painted  de¬ 
signs  on  shields  had  a  protective  meaning.  Some  of  the  common 
figures  were  mountains,  arrows,  sun,  eagle,  hawk,  and  owl.  War 
horses  were  often  painted  with  representations  of  guardians  and 
dreams,  and  the  horse  itself  was  a  guardian  of  some  men.  Tents 
also  were  painted  with  pictures  and  symbols  of  guardians  and  dreams, 
or  with  geometrical  designs. 

Rock  Paintings. — Rock  paintings  were  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  any  petroglyphs.  The  nearest 
rock  paintings  to  the  present  location  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  are  said 
to  be  at  Chatcolat.  There  was  no  belief  that  spirits  or  “land  mys¬ 
teries”  made  certain  rock  paintings.  All  were  made  by  people. 
Besides  being  records  of  dreams,  objects  seen  in  dreams,  guardian 
spirits,  battles,  and  exploits,  they  were  supposed  to  transmit  power 
from  the  object  depicted  to  the  person  making  the  pictures.  Young 
men  during  their  puberty  ceremonials  made  rock  paintings,  but  girls 
very  seldom  did.  From  time  to  time  older  men  also  painted  dreams 
on  cliffs. 

Images  of  Guardian  Spirits. — Men  formerly  carved  images  of 
their  guardian  spirits.  These  were  generally  stone  figures  of  animals, 
birds,  and  men,  or  parts  of  them.  Usually  they  were  small  and  kept 
in  the  medicine  bag.  Occasionally  they  were  kept  in  view  in  the 
lodge.  Most  figures  were  of  human  form,  not  because  the  men  who 
made  them  had  guardians  of  human  form,  but  because  almost  all 
guardian  spirits  could  assume  human  form;  and  most  men  preferred 
to  represent  them  in  manlike  form.  Sometimes  a  guardian  spirit 
woidd  appear  in  dreams  to  his  protegd  in  human  form  only  and,  were 
not  he  himself  to  reveal  his  identity,  liis  protege  would  not  know 
what  he  was  and  what  his  name.  He  might  say,  “I  am  the  coyote,” 
“I  am  the  grizzly  bear  that  runs,”  “I  am  the  grizzly  bear  that  walks,” 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  he  might  say,  “I  am  the  one  who  helps  you,” 
and  then  add  some  description  of  himself  as  an  animal,  so  that  his 
protege  knew  him. 

Some  stone  images  did  not  resemble  any  known  animals,  because 
they  were  representations  of  beings,  or  of  parts  of  beings  seen  in 
dreams.  Some  resembled  mythical  beings,  “mysteries,”  and  animals, 
which  Indians  had  never  seen  alive,  but  only  in  dreams  and  visions. 


Compare  also  war  dress  (p.  118). 
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Some  were  even  of  a  composite  character,  such  as  half  animal  and 
half  human.  Human  figures  were  made  full  size;  arms  and  legs,  also 
busts,  consisting  of  head  and  neck,  or  head  and  upper  part  of  body. 
Most  figures  were  made  in  an  erect  posture,  but  some  in  other  atti¬ 
tudes.  Many  were  made  nude,  and  some  were  carved  clothed. 
Others,  not  made  this  way,  were  clothed  by  painting  and  by  adding 
decorations  such  as  feathers.  Usually  the  image  was  made  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  figure  and  dress  of  the  guardian  spirit  as  he  usually 
appeared.  These  stone  images  were  regarded  with  considerable 
reverence,  and  were  thought  to  possess  a  mystic  power  beneficial  to 
the  owner,  but  sometunes  injurious  to  others.  Therefore  these  figures 
were  never  bought  or  sold,  or  treated  as  mere  ornaments  or  works  of 
art.  In  fact,  they  were  seldom  or  never  handled  except  by  the  owner, 
and  when  he  died  they  were  placed  in  his  grave  or  deposited  near  by. 
They  were  inherited  only  in  a  few  cases — for  instance,  when  son  and 
father  had  the  same  guardian.  Then  the  image  would  be  of  some 
service  to  the  son  as  he  would  “know”  the  guardian  it  represented. 
A  long  time  ago  these  images  were  common.  They  were  not  generally 
carried  around  on  hunting  expeditions,  but  were  left  at  home  in  the 
lodge. 

Other  images  were  made  rather  for  ornament.  They  were  generally 
set  up  in  view  in  the  lodge,  and  may  have  been  house  ornaments. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  was  their  only  purpose.  It  seems,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  were  not  considered  real  images  of  guardian 
spirits,  although  some  people  thought  they  were  connected  with 
them.  It  is  said  that  even  they  were  considered  “mystery,”  and  never 
sold.  In  rare  instances  some  of  them  were  given  to  friends  who  were 
not  afraid  of  them.  As  a  rule,  they  were  larger  than  the  images  of 
guardian  spirits,  perhaps  about  12  or  15  cm.  in  height.  No  images 
of  any  kind  were  treated  as  family  property ;  they  were  the  sole  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  person  who  made  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  medicine 
bag.  If  the  owner  died  in  a  distant  place  without  his  medicine  bag 
and  without  the  image  of  his  guardian,  his  relatives  placed  these 
objects  in  the  forest  or  burned  them.  In  a  few  similar  cases  the  image 
was  kept  and  placed  in  or  by  the  grave  of  the  next  one  of  his  family 
who  died,  even  if  it  was  a  mere  child.  A  few  images  of  both  kinds 
were  carved  of  wood  or  antler;  but  most  of  them  were  of  stone. 

Shamanism. — Shamans  were  about  the  same  in  character  as  among 
the  Thompson.^®^  Almost  the  only  difference  between  them  and  other 
men  was  that  they  made  a  profession  of  curing  people  who  were  sick. 
They  received  payment  for  their  services.  If  the  person  they  treated 
died,  they  received  no  payment ;  and  no  payments  were  made  except 


332  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  376  and  fig.  297;  Shuswap,  e,  p.  603;/,  pp.  173,  191. 
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in  cases  of  what  seemed  to  be  complete  cures.  Many  men  had  quite 
as  much  power  as  most  shamans,  but  did  not  use  it  professionally. 
On  the  whole,  however,  shamans  were  supposed  to  have  more  power¬ 
ful  guardians  than  most  other  men;  and  they  were  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  greater  knowledge  of  the  dead  and  of  disease  than  other  people. 
Their  process  of  treatment  was  chiefly  by  incantations.  They  sang 
their  individual  shaman’s  songs  which  had  been  obtained  from  their 
guardians,  and  they  blew  on  their  patients  and  made  passes  over  them. 
It  seems  that  they  never  danced  when  treating  people,  or  put  on 
masks  and  looked  for  souls,  as  among  the  Thompson.  Some  shamans 
occasionally  prescribed  herb  medicines  to  be  drunk,  or  salves  to  be 
applied,  but  this  was  usually  only  when  their  guardians  advised  them 
to  use  these.  They  also  occasionally  prescribed  painting  in  certain 
colors  on  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  Rarely  did  these 
paintings  take  special  forms,  but  usually  consisted  of  just  a  simple 
application  of  some  paint.  As  a  rule,  the  painting  was  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  instructions  received  in  dreams.  Sometimes,  too,  shamans 
prescribed  certain  foods.  Horses  and  dogs  were  treated  by  shamans 
in  just  the  same  way  as  people.  Most  shamans  had  the  power  of 
driving  away  ghosts,  and  some  of  them  could  bewitch  people  and  in 
this  way  cause  their  death.  Occasionally  they  were  killed  for  doing 
this.  Shamans  were  generally  men,  but  some  were  women.  A  few 
of  the  latter  were  as  skillful  as  the  men  or  even  more  so.  There  were 
no  differences  in  the  methods  employed  by  men  and  women  shamans. 

Ethical  Concepts. — Ethical  concepts  and  ideas  of  beauty  ap¬ 

pear  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  among  the  Thompson. 

Charms  and  Beliefs. — I  did  not  learn  much  about  these  matters. 
Charms  or  fetishes  were  in  common  use.  Generally  they  were  small 
smooth  stones  which  had  been  picked  up  and  kept  because  they 
showed  some  peculiarity  in  shape  or  color.  Some  had  natural  or 
artificial  holes,  others  were  inclosed  in  skin  and  suspended  aroimd  the 
neck.  Usually  they  were  worn  out  of  sight.  Some  were  considered 
very  lucky  and  were  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
Besides  stones,  claws  and  teeth  of  animals  were  used,  and  also  roots 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  latter  helped  persons  to  ob¬ 
tain  wealth  or  success  in  love.  Some  stones  were  picked  up  and  used  as 
charms  because  they  bore  a  resemblance  in  shape  to  an  animal  or 
bird.  To  make  the  resemblance  more  striking,  they  were  sometimes 
carved  or  filed  a  little.  It  seems  that  there  were  no  charms  for 
locating  game,  as  among  the  Thompson;  neither  were  beliefs  held  like 
those  of  the  Thompson — that  throwing  stones  at  certain  lakes  would 
cause  wind ;  that  burning  beaver  hair  or  killing  frogs  would  make  rain ; 
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that  telling  coyote  stories  would  make  snow  or  cold;  and  burning 
lightning  wood  would  make  cold  weather.  However,  wood  of  trees 
struck  by  lightning  was  never  burned  except  by  accident,  as  it  was 
beheved  that  one  of  the  people  who  burned  it  or  used  it  as  firewood 
would  die.  Some  people  believed  that  toads  had  the  power  of  making 
rain  at  will. 

Medicines. — As  among  the  Thompson,  a  number  of  medicines 
made  from  herbs  were  used  as  tonics,  or  salves,  but  I  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  this  subject.  The  scent  root  called 
xasxas  was  dried  and  powdered  fine,  then  mixed  with  animal  grease 
and  used  as  a  salve  on  sores.  As  among  the  Thompson,  mother’s 
milk  was  used  occasionally  to  anoint  sore  eyes. 


THE  OKANAGON 

I.  HISTORICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL 

Tribes  of  the  Group. — The  tribes  of  the  Okanagon  group  are 
(1)  Okanagon,  (2)  Sanpoil,  (3)  Colville,  (4)  Lake. 

Tribal  Names. — The  names  “Okanagon,”  or  “Okinagan,  ” 
“Okanagon  Lake,”  “Okanagon  River,”  are  derived  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  tribe.  The  name  “Sans  Foil,”  given  to  the  tribe  by  the 
fur  traders,  seems  to  be  simply  a  French  adaptation  of  their  Indian 
name,  and  does  not  originate  from  any  peculiarity  of  the  tribe  in 
being  “without  hair.”  They  were  also  called  Sanpoil  and  Sinpoee, 
corruptions  of  their  own  name.  The  Colville  are  named  from  the 
Colville  River  and  Fort  Colville,  places  in  their  territory;  but  formerly 
they  were  generally  called  “Chaudiere”  or  “Les  Chaudieres”  by  the 
fur  traders.  They  were  also  known  by  translations  of  this  term; 
such  as  “Kettle  Indians,”  “Pot  Indians,”  “Bucket  Indians^”  and 
“Cauldrons.”  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  clear;  but  evidently  it 
has  some  connection  with  Kettle  Falls  and  Kettle  River,  places  in 
their  territory.  They  were  also  sometimes  called  “Shuyelpee,  ” 
which  is  a  corruption  of  their  own  name.  The  Lake  tribe  were  often 
called  “Sinijixtee  ”  and  “Sinatcheggs,  ”  corruptions  of  their  own  name. 
The  name  “Lake”  was  applied  to  the  tribe  because  of  their  habitat 
on  the  lakes  to  the  north,  viz.  Arrow  Lakes,  Kootenai  Lake,  and 
Slocan  Lake,  in  British  Columbia. 

The  tribes  call  themselves  as  follows : 

1.  Olcand'qen,  or  OTcandqe'nix,  or  Olcind'qen} 

2.  Snpoi'l,  or  Snpoi'lix,  Snpoai'lsxEx. 

3.  Sxoie'lpix,  or  Sxuie'ylpix,  Sxwei'lpEX. 

4.  Snai'tcEkst,  Snrai'tcsJcstEx,  Snai' .tcEkstEx. 

The  suffix  -ix,  -ex,  stands  for  “people”  (equivalent  to  -ic  of  some 
tribes  and  dialects).  “OJcana'qen”  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  place  on  Okanagon  River,  somewhere  near  the  Falls,  so 
named  because  it  was  the  “head”  of  the  river;  at  least,  in  so  far  as ’the 
ascent  of  salmon  was  concerned,  very  few  salmon  being  able  to  reach 
above  this  point.  According  to  tradition  this  place  represents  the 
ancient  headquarters  of  the  tribe.  Some  Okanagon  and  Sanpoil 
mformants  stated  that  the  name  is  that  of  a  place  at  or  near  Okanagon 

I  other  forms  of  the  name  used  hy  Sanpoil  and  Lake  are  Okanagai'n  and  .sokBnaoai'nux 
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Falls,  where  there  was  at  one  time  an  important  salmon  fishery,  the 
place  of  their  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Canadian  Okanagon  told  me  that  the  name  is  the  former  name  of  a 
place  on  the  Okanagon  Kiver,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Similkameen, 
where  at  one  time  were  located  the  headquarters  of  a  large  band  of 
the  tribe,  most  of  whom  in  later  times  spread  farther  north.  During 
a  period  of  wars  the  people  there  constructed  breastworks  of  stones, 
and  with  reference  to  this  the  place  became  known  as  salUx'^  and 
the  old  name  dropped  out  of  use.^  According  to  the  same  informant, 
the  old  dividing  line  between  the  Okanagon  and  Sanpoil  people  was 
about  Okanagon  Falls.  From  there  north  the  real  Okanagon  dialect 
was  spoken.  The  original  center  from  which  the  Okanagon  people 
spread  was  the  country  between  Okanagon  Falls  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Similkameen.  The  suffix  -qen,  -gain,  etc.,  means  “head,” 
probably  with  reference  to  some  physical  feature  of  the  country. 

Snpoi'l  or  Snpol'lix  is  said  to  be  the  old  name  of  a  place  on  Sans 
Foil  River  or  in  its  neighborhood,  the  original  home  of  the  Sanpoil 
tribe. 

Sxoie'lp  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  near  or  a  little  below 
Kettle  Falls,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  tribe. 
According  to  some,  the  name  means  “hollowed  out,”  with  reference 
to  rocks  there. 

Snai'tCEkst  is  from  ai'tCEkst,  the  name  of  a  fish,  said  to  be  the  lake 
trout  (Salvelinus  namaycushl).  The  Lake  people  are  said  to  have  been 
named  after  this  fish,  on  account  of  its  importance,  in  contrast  to  the 
Colville  people  below  them  on  the  Columbia,  who  had  salmon  in 
abundance.  Some  salmon  reached  the  Lake  country,  and  the 
people  caught  a  considerable  number  in  some  places;  but  they  were 
fewer  in  number  and  inferior  in  quality  to  those  in  the  Colville 
country.  The  Okanagon  tribes  call  themselves  collectively  “Nsi'- 
lixtcEn”  or  “  Nse'lixtcEn,”  which  means  “  Salish-speaking  ’’(from 
Sa'lix,  Se'lix,  or  Si'lix,  “Salish  or  Flathead  tribes;”  and  -tcin,  -tcEn, 
“language”). 

Names  Given  to  the  Okanagon  Tribes  by  Other  Tribes. — 
The  names  applied  to  the  Okanagon  tribes  by  other  tribes  and  the 
symbols  used  in  sign  language  to  designate  them  are  the  following . 


2  See  p.  264. 
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•  Said  to  be  the  name  of  the  district  around  the  mouth  of  the  Similkameen. 
’’  Means  “ Saiish-speaking ”  or  “having  Salish  speech.” 
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Names  Given  to  Other  Tribes  by  the  Okanagon.— The  terms 
in  the  following  list  were  all  collected  from  Sanpoil  (Nespelim), 
Lake,  and  Okanagon.  I  obtained  none  from  the  ColvUle. 


Lower  Fraser - 

LUlooet - 

Shuswap - 

Thompson - 

Wenatchi - 

Wenatchi  (Chelan  division) - 

Columbia _ 

Bands  along  Columbia  River  below' 
the  Tskowa'xtssriux  or  Moses- 


Tlumsiu'  EX. 

Nxelami'nex  (“ax  people”)- 
Sexwa'pmux,  Sexwa'pmEX. 

LukEtEme'x'^,  Le'‘kEtEmu'  .x,  N EkEtEme'x'^. 
SnptSskwa'uzEX. 

StcEle'nEX  (“Chelan  people,”  possibly  liter¬ 
ally  “Lake  people”). 

Snkaa' usETtiEX,  Snqee'us. 

^Naia' qHcEn,  Nia'qEtcEn. 


Columbia  band. 

Old  Salish  tribe  at  The  Dalles - 

Spokan - 

Kalispel _ 

Pend  d’Oreilles - 

Flathead _ 

Coeur  d’Alene - 

Paloos _ 

Yakima _ 

Klickitat  * _ 


Ne'^kEtEmi'-^x'^,  Le^kEtEme'ux. 

Spoqai'nEX,  Spdqei'nEX. 

SkalEspi'lEX,  Kalspl'lEm,  Skalespe'lEm. 
Snia'lEmEn. 

Sa'lex,  Sa'lix. 

SM'tsox,  Skl'tcox,  S’ki'tcu.x. 

StEqa.mtcl'nEX  (“people  of  the  confluence”).* * 
Sla'kEmax. 

Called  by  the  same  name  as  the  Yakima, 
and  also  by  the  name  of  The  Dalles 


tribes. 


'WaUawalla - iskeiu'  esx. 

Umatilla - ^ - J 

Percds _ _ SO/hci  ptETlEX^  So/O.  ptETVEX. 

Cayuse _  Same  as  WaUawalla  and  Umatilla. 

Wishram _  Same  as  The  DaUes  tribes. 

The  DaUes  tribes  in  general - Sweie'mpamEX.^ 

_  Sweit'mpamEX,  Swasao'pax. 

Chinook _  TsEnu'k. 

Shoshoni  or  Snake _  Snazqe' ntxEmox,  Snaskl'nt  (“snake  people”). 

Upper  Kutenai _ Skalsi'ulk.^ 

Lower  Kutenai _ Sloqale' q'^ax,  Ste'lltEx.’’ 

Blackfoot _ Stskwai' XEUEx  (“black-footed  people”). 

Sioux,  Cree,  and  Plains  tribes  in  Xnox’tu'sEm  (“cut-throats,”  “cut  heads 

general.  off”). 


3  Either  the  confluence  o£  the  Palouse  with  the  Snake  or  the  latter  with  the  Columbia,  probably  the 
latter. 

<  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  gives  “tlakai'tat”  as  an  Okanagon  name  for  Klickitat. 

*  Compare  Xwa'lxwaipam,  a  Klickitat  name  for  themselves. 

8  Said  to  be  named  from  the  Upper  Kootenai  River.  By  some  the  name  is  thought  to  mean  “upper 
water”  or  “water  above,”  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Kootenai  River  above  the  Pend  d’Oreilles, 
Kalispel,  and  Lake  tribes  (from  skalt,  “above”  or  “at  the  top;”  and  aVulk'‘,  “water”),  thought  by  others 
to  have  some  connection  with  skal  or  skalis  (as  in  the  name  Kalispelem),  derived  from  a  word  for 
“young  oamas”  (according  to  Revais),  and  thus  may  mean  “oamas  water.”  The  term  sfcef«a'«ffc  (“water- 
people”)  is  given  in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  (Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  p.  742.) 
The  Interpretation  is  probably  derived  from  ske'lux  or  ska'lux  (“man,”  also  “people,”  “Indian”) 
and  sa'ulk.  (“water”);  i.  e.,  “man’s  water”  or  “people’s  water”  or  “Indian  water.”  The  Indians  do 
not  favor  this  interpretation.  (It  would  mean;  “human  water.” — F.  B.)  They  claim  that  the  name 
of  the  people  is  from  the  river,  and  not  the  river  frdtn  the  people. 

^  Said  to  be  named  from  Kootenai  Lake  and  River  (all  the  Lower  Kootenai,  from  Bonner’s  Ferry  down). 
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Dialects— The  differences  in  speech  between  the  four  tribes  are 
very  slight.  The  variation  in  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  marked  to  identify  the  division  to  which  a  speaker  belongs. 
The  chief  differences  between  Colville  and  Lake  consists  in  the 
slower  utterance  of  the  latter.® 

The  Colville  use  the  term  Sdlixtci'n  for  all  the  Salishan  languages 
of  the  interior,  including  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Shuswap,  and  Thompson. 

Habitat  and  Boundaeies. — In  climate,  natural  features,  flora, 
and  fauna,  the  territories  inhabited  by  the  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  and 
Colville  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Upper  Thompson  and 
neighboring  Shuswap  bands.  The  climate  is  slightly  moister  (rain¬ 
fall  25  to  37  centimeters  in  most  places),  the  valleys  are  wider,  and 
the  surrounding  country  less  mountainous.  The  territory  of  the 
Lake  tribe  has  much  more  precipitation.  It  is  heavily  forested  and 
very  rough  and  mountainous,  occupying  the  heart  of  the  Selkirk 
Kange.  There  are  long  stretches  of  lake  and  river  waterways, 
smooth,  and  weU  adapted  for  fishing  and  canoeing.  Large  falls  and 
rough  water  also  occur  in  places.  As  may  be  expected,  the  flora 
and  fauna  differ  considerably  from  the  drier,  less  mountainous,  and 
more  open  country  inhabited  by  the  other  tribes. 

The  Okanagon  tribes  were  surrounded  by  other  tribes  of  the 
interior  Salish,  except  on  that  part  of  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Lake 
tribe  where  they  bordered  on  the  Lower  Kutenai.  Formerly  the 
Okanagon  had  for  their  western  neighbors  the  Stuwl'x  or  StEWi'xEmux 
(an  Athapascan  tribe).  The  international  boundary  line  cut  the 
territories  of  the  Okanagon  and  Lake  at  points  which  divided  the 
populations  of  these  tribes  in  about  halves.  The  territories  of  the 
Sanpoil  and  Colville  were  entirely  in  what  is  now  eastern  Washington. 

Divisions,  Bands,  Villages,  Place-names. — The  Okanagon  had 
at  least  two  recognized  divisions;  under  present  conditions  the 
Similkameen  may  be  considered  as  a  third  division. 

1.  The  Upper  Okanagon  or  Lake  ®  Okanagon,  occup3dng  the 
countiy  around  Okanagon  Lake,  Long  Lake,  and  Dog  Lake  (or  Lac 
du  Chien).  The  Nicola  Okanagon,  with  headquarters  at  Douglas 
Lake,  belong  to  this  division.  At  the  present  day  whites  often 
class  the  latter  people  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Okanagon,  or  still 
more  frequently  class  them  erroneously  as  part  of  the  Nicola  Indians 
(the  Tcawa' xamux  or  Nicola  division  of  the  Thompson). 

2.  The  Lower  Okanagon,  or  River  Okanagon,  in  the  country  along 
Okanagon  River  below  the  former  division.  These  people  were  often 
called  “Real  Okanagon”  by  the  Thompson  and  also  by  other  Okana- 

8  A  similar  diflerence  prevails  between  the  eastern  and  western  Shuswap.  Like  the  Lake  tribe,  the 
former  were  largely  a  canoe  people.  They  occupied  a  country  very  similar  in  climate  and  natural  features, 

contiguous  to  the  Lake  tribe  and  just  north  of  them.  ......  ,,  .i,  , 

»  This  division  is  called  Sti'qutEmux  (“Lake  people  ”)  by  the  Thompson;  and  they  often  call  themselves, 

in  distinction  from  other  Okanagon,  Sdltl'gut,  Lake  people. 
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gon.  It  seems  that  the  Okanagon  below  the  Falls  did  not  constitute 
a  separate  division. 

3.  The  Similkameen  of  Similkameen  River.  This  is  a  modern 
division  only  very  lately  beginning  to  be  recognized.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  of  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Okanagon 
language]  and  blood  in  this  part  of  the  country,  1  have  included  the 
Similkameen  among  the  Okanagon.  The  Thompson  still  claim  the 
Similkameen  valley  down  as  far  as  between  Hedley  and  Kereme- 
ous,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Thompson  language  has  pre¬ 
dominated  throughout  all  the  Upper  Similkameen  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  Thompson  blood  is  probably  predominant  there  yet. 
However,  the  Similkameen  country  originally  belonged  to  neither 
tribe.  In  olden  days  it  was  occupied  by  the  Stum'x  or  Nicola- 
Similkameen  Athapascan  tribe.  When  describing  the  Thompson 
Indians  1  have  included  in  their  territory  the  Nicola  valley,  which  is 
dominantly  under  Thompson  influence.  The  other  part,  nowadays 
under  strong  Okanagon  influence,  1  include  in  the  Okanagon  territory. 

At  the  present  day  the  Okanagon  of  British  Columbia  include 
seven  bands,  with  as  many  chiefs.  Of  these  bands,  four  belong  to 
the  Okanagon  and  three  to  the  Similkameen. 

1.  Spd'xamEn  or  Spa'xEmEn,  or  [Headquarters  at  Spa' xamEn  or  Douglas 

Douglas  Lake  band.  [  Lake,  on  the  Upper  Nicola  River. 

2.  Nkama'pElEks,  or  Komaplix  [Headquarters  Nkama'pElsks,  at  the  head  of 

band.^i  1  Okanagon  Lake. 

3.  PEntl'ktEn,  or  Penticton  band- Okanagon  Lake, 

[  near  Penticton. 

4.  Nfcaml'p,  or  Osoyoos  band  lA-j  Headquarters  Nkaml'p,  on  the  east  side  of 

Okanagon  River  and  head  of  Osoyoos  Lake. 
Having  a  number  of  small  settlements  be¬ 
tween  the  boundary  line  and  Keremeous. 
Probably  the  chief  settlement  formerly  was 
near  the  latter  place. 

Headquarters  near  Ashnola,  south  side  of  the 
Similkameen. 

7.  Sndzdi'st,  Tcutcuwl'xa,  or] •  , ,,  ,  ,  ,  „  n 

„  o-  ,  ,  >Mam  settlement  close  to  Hedley. 

Upper  similkameen  band.  J 

It  seems  that  in  the  early  half  of  the  past  century  there  were  more 
bands.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  subdivisions  without  chiefs. 
One  of  these  divisions  was  farther  up  the  Similkameen  River,  with 
headquarters  around  Graveyard  Creek,  Princeton,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tulameen.  It  was  called  the  Zu'tsamEn  (“red  paint”)  band, 
from  the  name  of  a  place  called  Vermilion  or  Vermilion  Forks  by  the 
whites. In  the  Okanagon  Lake  country  there  were  probably  at 

w  For  explanations  of  place-names  see  under  villages,  No.  1,  p.  206. 

“  Sometimes  called  “Head  of  the  Lake  band”  and  “Vernon  band.” 

>2  Sometimes  called  “Fairview  band.” 

This  band  was  called  the  Vermilion  band  by  the  traders.  They  were  nearly  all  Thompson,  and  num¬ 
bered  at  one  time  one  hundred  or  more  people.  Some  descendants  are  now  living  in  the  village  NlkaixElox. 


5.  KerEmye'us,  or  Lower  Similka-^ 

meen  band. 

6.  Acnu'lox,  or  Ashnola  band _ < 
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least  two  or  three  other  bands.  One  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
located  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  Okanagon  Lake.  The 
headquarters  of  another  band  was  probably  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  with  headquarters  around  Mission  and  Kelowna.  Formerly 
many  people  lived  around  Long  Lake  and  Duck  Lake;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  they  were  a  separate  band.  The  people  living  there 
at  present  belong  to  the  NJcama'pElElcs  band.  The  Lower  or  River 
Okanagon  had  also  several  bands.  The  main  winter  camps  of  most 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  on  the  west  side  of  Okanagon  River.  I 
obtained  no  list  of  ancient  villages  of  the  Okanagon  within  the 
United  States,  and  only  incomplete  lists  of  ancient  and  modern 
villages  in  British  Columbia. 

The  following  were  the  inhabited  villages  of  the  Similkameen 
people  in  1904.  Detached  single  houses  are  not  included.  I  visited 
most  of  them,  and  found  groups  of  log  cabins  at  all  the  places.  Most 
of  the  villages,  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  built  on  or  near  old  camp 
sites. 


Upper  Similkameen  Band: 

1.  Nlkai' xeIox^^ _  About  11  miles  below  Princeton,  north  side 

of  Similkameen  River;  3  houses. 

2.  Snazdi'st  (“striped  rock”)^®--  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  little  east 

of  Twenty-mile  Creek  and  the  town  of 
Pledley;  10  houses. 

3.  Tcutcuwl' xa  or  TcwicaroPxai®!  On  same  side  of  river,  a  little  below  No.  2; 

(“creek”  or  “little  creek”).}  3  houses. 


4. 

5. 


Ashnola  Band: 

Acnu'lox  (“ - ground”) _ 

Nsre'pus  a  sxa'nsx^^  (“w’here 
the  stone  sticks  up  or  is 
planted”). 

Lower  Similkameen  Band: 


'On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  Ashnola  Creek;  3  houses  and  the 
chief’s  house  a  little  above. 

A  little  below  No.  4,  but  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river;  2  houses.  (See  also  No.  18.) 


6.  Ner£m2/e'MS  (“crossing  or  swim-l  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  Kerem- 

ming  place”  [for  horses]).  /  eous;  several  houses. 

7.  Keker Emye' aus  (“little  swim-l 

ming  place”  [or  crossing  for  [Across  the  river  from  No.  6;  1  or  2  houses, 
horses]) .  J 

8.  Nkurau'Wx  (“ - ground”)--  On  the  same  side,  about  4  miles  below  No.  6. 

9.  Smela'lox _ On  the  same  side,  about  10  miles  below  No.  5. 


»  Said  to  be  a  Thompson  name. 

»  The  number  of  houses  given  in  each  case  is  the  number  recorded  in  my  notes. 

Thompson  name  (from  snaz,  “a  goat’s-wool  blanket”  [these  were  generally  ornamented  with 
stripes],  and-aisi  “rock,”  from  the  appearance  of  a  big  stratified  rock  bluff  behind  the  village,  often  called 
“Striped  Mountain”  by  the  whites). 

V  There  were  6  houses  and  a  church  at  Snazdist  proper,  2  houses  west  of  Twenty-mile  Creek,  1  across  the 
river,  and  the  chief's  house — 10  houses  in  all. 

18  This  is  an  Okanagon  name.  It  is  often  used  by  Okanagon-speaking  people  as  a  general  name  for  the 
Hedley  district  or  vicinity.  The  Thompson-speaking  people  use  the  name  of  No.  2  in  the  same  way. 

iiAlso  M.sre'pus  l.sxa'nex.  So  named  from  a  large  bowlder  which  protrudes  from  the  ground  near  the 
trail  at  this  place.  The  name  is  Thompson. 
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10.  Skemqai'n  ('"‘s  o  u  r  c  e”  o  rjShort  distance  below  No.  8,  on  same  side  of 

"head”).  J  river. 

11.  Ntleuxta'n _  On  south  side  of  river,  opposite  No.  10. 

Old  Similkameen  village 
sites  in  Washington; 

12.  Nasli'tok _ Just  across  the  international  boundary  in 

Washington. 

13.  Xe'pulox  {“ - ground”) _ A  little  below  No.  12,  near  a  lake. 

14.  Kwaxald's _  A  little  back  from  Similkameen  River,  below 

No.  13. 

15.  TseUsoIo' s _  Below  No.  14. 

16.  Skwa'nnt _  Below  No.  14. 

17.  Ko'nkonelp _  Near  the  mouth  of  Similkameen  River. 

18.  Tsakei'sxEUEmux^^ _ On  a  creek  along  the  trail  between  Keremeous 

and  Penticton;  1  or  2  houses. 

The  following  were  the  chief  villages  of  the  Upper  Lake  Okanagon 
division  at  the  same  date,  and  some  others  which  are  old  villages  not 
now  occupied : 

Douglas  Lake  Band: 

1.  Spa' xamEn  or  Spd'xEmEn  (“a 

■  I  At  Douglas  Lake  on  the  Upper  Nicola  River. 
A  large  village. 


"paring,  ”22 


or 


bare, ' 


shaving,” 

“shaved, 

“smooth”). 

2.  Komkona'tko  or  KomkEna'tku^^ 
("head  water”). 


At  Fish  Lake  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Upper 
Nicola  River.  A  small  settlement. 

3  Ka'lEmtx  0‘bushes  ”  or  “o^th  of  the  Upper 

,  ,  ,  ,,.  ’  ]  Nicola  River,  where  it  falls  into  Nicola 

low  bushes  ”)  .24  t  i  k  c  -  4  ^  -n 

(  Lake.  A  fairly  large  village. 

4.  Kwiltca'na  (“red - ”).25 _ At  the  mouth  of  Quilchena  Creek. 

Komaplix  or  Head  of  the  Lake  Band: 

5.  Nkama' pslsks  or  Nkomq'pEA 

Isks  (“bottom,  root,  or  necki^®^^  head  of  Okanagon  Lake,  about  8 
26  J  miles  north  of  Vernon. 22 

6.  SntlEmuxte'n  ("place  where\Black  Town,  a  little  north  of  the  head  of 

slaughtered  ”)  .28  J  Okanagon  Lake. 

7.  Tse'kEtku  (" - lake”) - At  a  small  lake  a  little  north  of  Black  Town. 

8.  MkekETfia  pElEks  (  Tittle  end|At  the  head  of  Long  Lake,  a  little  over  a  mile 

or  head  of  the  lake  ”) .  ]  from  Vernon. 

9.  TsElo'tsus  ("where  drawnl  At  the  narrows  of  Long  Lake.  No  perma- 

together”).  J  nent  camps  now. 


There  are  no  permanent  camps  at  any  of  these  places  now. 

a  Said  by  some  to  belong  to  the  Ashnola  band. 

“  With  reference  to  the  open  rolling  country  devoid  of  trees. 

The  Thompson  and  Okanagon  names  respectively. 

a  So  called  because  of  dense  patches  of  willow,  cottonwood,  and  other  deciduous  trees  along  the  river 
near  this  place.  ’ 

»  Said  to  be  so  named  because  of  red  bluffs  on  the  side  of  the  valley  a  short  distance  up  the  creek  The 
Thompson  name  of  the  village  up  the  creek  means  “red  face  or  bluffs.”  This  small  vUlage  is  counted  as 
belonging  to  the  Douglas  Lake  band,  but  the  Thompson  claim  the  country  all  along  the  creek,  and  the 
people  are  mostly  of  the  Thompson  tribe. 

“  With  reference  to  the  end  or  head  of  the  lake. 

There  were  several  old  camps  at  Nkama'vElEks.  This  name  was  frequently  used  in  a  general  sense 
for  the  district  around  the  head  of  Okanagon  Lake.  eu  m  a  general  sense 

“  So  named  because  a  number  of  people  were  massacred  here  many  years  ago  by  a  Shuswap  (?)  war  party. 
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10.  SiEkdiElxETic  ut  (  lake  on  side  Little  above  Mission  ?  on  opposite  side. 

11.  TsxElho'qEm  (with  reference] 

to  a  little  lake  at  side  of  bigi^®^*’  of  Long  Lake  about  19 

onel  miles  south  of  Vernon. 


12.  Nxoko'siEn  (“  arrow-smooth- i^ear  Kelowna,  and  also  general  name 

er”).3o  j  for  the  district  around  there  and  Mission. 

[  No  permanent  camps  now. 

13.  SkEla'un.na  (“grizzly  bear”)-  Kelowna,  near  the  present  town.  No  per¬ 

manent  camps  now. 

Penticton  Band: 

14.  Stskatkolxne'ut  or  StEkatEl-\r\  -a  -j  r.,  i  ,  j-  . 

xEu-e'ut  (“lake  at  the  .i^e ”) .  J 

15.  Pentl'ktEn  (“place  at  end  of] 

lake”  or  “place  where  theiPenticton,  near  the  foot  of  Okanagon  Lake, 
lake  is  gathered  in”).  J 

Nkamip  Band: 

16.  SxoxEne'tk'‘  (“swift  rough  wa-1  Lower  end  of  Dog  Lake.  No  permanent 

camps  now. 


ter  or  rapids”). 


17.  Nkaml' (“at  the  base  or  bot-j On  the  east  side  of  the  upper  end  of  Osoyoos 


tom”). 

oi'yus  (' 
or  “meeting”). 


Lake. 


,,,  ,  fNear  Haynes  or  the  old  customhouse  iust 

’I  north  of  the  American  line.  No  perma- 
[  nent  camps  now. 


The  main  camps  of  the  tribe  in  the  Okanagon  Valley  (within  British 
Columbia)  are  said  to  have  numbered  at  one  time  about  18.  In  Mr. 
HiU-Tout’s  hst  of  Okanagon  villages  the  Enderby  village  (No.  1  of 
his  list)  is  included.  This  village  is  Shuswap  and  has  never  been 
Okanagon.  The  present-day  villages  are  situated  on  small  scattered 
reserves.  The  upper  Okanagon  have  some  15  reserves  under  the 
Okanagon  Agency  and  eight  (belonging  to  the  Douglas  Lake  band) 
under  the  Kamloops  Agency.  The  Similkameen  have  17  under  the 
Okanagon  Agency.  I  collected  no  list  of  old  villages  from  the  Lower 
Okanagon.  These  people  are  nearly  all  on  the  ColviUe  Reservation 
in  Washington,  where  they  have  received  allotments. 

I  obtained  the  following  names  of  old  village  sites  on  Okanagon 
River  south  of  the  Canadian  line: 

MilkEmaxi' t'^k  or  MilkEmixl'tuk  A  name  for  the  district  around  the  mouth 
(" -  water”).  of  Similkameen  River  and  of  the  river. 


The  people  of  this  place  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Nkama'pElEks  band,  but  originally,  with  Nos. 
9,  12,  13,  and  possibly  others,  they  composed  a  band  by  themselves. 

3"  Said  to  be  so  called  because  of  a  hill  where  people  obtained  stone  for  making  arrow  smoothers. 

31  See  Gibbs,  “Konekonep”  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  _1,  p.  724),  probably  either  Nkami'p  or 
Ko'nkonelp  (see  No.  17,  p.  206). 

32  Hill-Tout,  “Report  on  the  Ethnology  of  the  Okana'k'  nn.”  (Journ.  Roy.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  41, 
p.  130.) 

33  See  Gibbs,  “Milakitekwa”  (Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  p.  861).  The  other  band  name  given 
Gibbs  (Rluckhaitkwu,  ibid,  715)  the  Indians  think  is  StlEXdi'tk^  or  StlExai  tk^  the  name  for  a  district 

and  river  east  of  the  Spokan  (?)  or  east  of  the  Okanagon.  The  Intietook  band  mentioned  by  Ross 
(Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  p.  611)  is  with  little  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  for  the 
Okanagon  Lake  division,  from  the  name  of  Okanagon  Lake.  The  word  means  “lake.” 
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SmElkamml’n _  Probably  at  the  mouth  of  Similkameen  River. 

Sdll'lx^  (“heaped  house”  _ Near  the  mouth  of  Similkameen  River. 

TEkwora'tEm  _ On  Okanagon  River,  close  to  .sall'lx'^. 

Okina'qen  *7  (“ - head”) _ An  old  name  for  .sall'lx'‘. 

The  Sanpoil  are  in  two  divisions:  (1)  Snpol'lEXsx  (Sanpoil  or 
Sanpoil  proper);  (2)  Snespl'lEx  (Nespelim).  The  name  of  the 
former  division  is  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  district  around 
Sans  Foil  River;  and  the  name  of  the  latter,  from  Nespl'lEm  (“having 
prairies  or  fiat  open  country”),  the  name  of  the  country  around 
Nespelim  River.  Possibly  the  names  were  also  applicable  to  main 
camps  in  these  districts.  By  some  the  two  divisions  are  looked  upon 
as  separate  tribes,  and  the  Sanpoil  considered  the  head  tribe.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  Nespelim  are  only  a  branch  of  the  SanpoU. 
I  obtained  no  lists  of  bands  and  camps  of  this  tribe.  It  seems  that 
most  of  their  settlements  were  north  of  Columbia  River,  the  main 
ones  being  along  the  Sans  Pod  and  Nespelim  Rivers.  Some  were  on 
Okanagon  River,  but  very  few  on  Columbia  River.  The  Sanpoil 
country  south  of  Columbia  River  was  chiefly  a  hunting  ground.  It 
seems  that  the  tribe  refused  to  m^ke  treaty  or  sell  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  Government,  although  willing  to  abide  by  its  regula¬ 
tions  and  accept  its  protection.  The  reasons  for  this  attitude  appear 
to  have  been  that  the  tribe  did  not  want  to  be  under  any  obligations 
to  the  whites  by  accepting  compensation  entading  supervision,  or 
payments  that  might  be  construed  as  charity;  and  further  that  they 
revolted  against  the  idea  of  selling  their  country.  Their  country 
was  the  same  to  them  as  their  mother. 

I  did  not  learn  if  there  were  any  divisions  of  the  Colvdle,  nor  have 
I  any  lists  of  their  former  bands  and  camps.  A  leading  band  located 
at  Kettle  Falls  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kettle  River  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Snoxielpi'tuk,^^  which  also  appears  to  be  the  name  of 
Kettle  River.  The  Colville  are  said  to  have  had  several  very  large 
camps  along  the  Columbia  and  on  the  Lower  Colvdle  River.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  there  was  any  grouping  of  bands  into  divisions 
among  the  Lake.  My  informants  did  not  know  of  any.  I  obtained 
what  is  probably  a  full  list  of  the  old  vdlages  and  main  camps  of  this 
tribe  within  British  Columbia.  These  were  from  north  to  south 
along  Columbia  River  and  Arrow  Lakes  as  follows : 

See  Genealogy  o(  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,  p.  267. 

“  Said  to  be  so  named  from  breastworks  of  heaps  of  stones  erected  at  this  place. 

See  Gibbs,  “Tkwuratum”  (Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  2,  p.  761). 

”  See  Gibbs,  “Kinakanes”  (Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  2,  p.  115). 

38  Compare  the  tribal  name. 
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1.  SkExi'kEntEn 


2.  NkEma'pElEks  (“base  or  bot¬ 
tom  end,”  with  reference  to 
the  end  of  the  lake) 


3* Kospi'tsa  (“buffalo  robe”) _ 


4.  Ku'sxEna'ks _ 

5.  Neqo'sp  (“having  buffalo 

6.  Tci'ukEn _ 

7.  Snexai'tskEtsEm _ 

8.  Xaie'kEn _ 

9.  QEpi'tles _ 


10.  SnskEkEle' um. 


11.  Nkoli'la 


On  the  creek  opposite  the  present  town  of 
Revelstoke.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been 
the  headquarters  of  a  rather  large  band, 
which  was  reenforced  at  certain  seasons  by 
people  from  lower  down  the  Columbia.  It 
was  noted  as  a  trading,  trapping,  hunting, 
berrying,  and  salmon-fishing  center. 

At  the  head  of  the  bight  in  Upper  Arrow 
Lake,  above  Arrowhead,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fish  River.  Called  “Comaplix”  by  the 
whites.  Said  to  have  had  a  large  popula¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  specially  important  center 
for  fishing,  berrying  (especially  huckleber¬ 
ries),  and  root  digging. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Arrow  Lakes,  where  the 
town  of  Arrowhead  now  is.  This  also  was 
a  salmon-fishing  place,  and  a  noted  center 
for  digging  roots  of  Lilium  columbianum. 

Now  called  Kooskanax.  On  Upper  Arrow 
Lake,  a  little  above  Nakusp. 

Now  Nakusp,  near  the  lower  end  of  Upper 
Arrow  Lake,  on  the  east  side.  A  noted 
fishing  place  for  salmon  and  lake  trout. 

A  little  below  Nakusp;  a  center  for  hunting. 
Some  fine  caribou  grounds  were  near  this 
place. 

Near  the  lower  end  of  Upper  Arrow  Lake, 
opposite  Burton  City.  This  was  a  great 
berrying  center,  especially  for  huckle¬ 
berries. 

At  a  creek  below  Burton  City.  A  center  for 
the  catching  of  land-locked  salmon  or 
little  red  fish. 

At  the  mouth  of  Kootenai  River,  just  above 
the  junction  with  the  Columbia.  A  great 
many  people  lived  here  formerly,  most  of 
them  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kootenai, 
within  sight  of  the  Columbia.  Some  old 
and  modern  burial  grounds  may  be  seen  in 
the  neighborhood. 

At  a  creek  on  the  west  side  of  Columbia 
River,  close  to  Trail.  This  was  a  center 
for  gathering  service  berries. 

Close  to  Waneta,  on  the  east  side  of  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles  River.  Many  people  are 
said  to  have  lived  here  formerly,  and 
there  are  some  very  old  burial  grounds 
near  by. 


™  There  is  no  tradition  of  bufialoes  occurring  here. 
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The  following  were  old  villages  and  camps  along  Slocan  River  and 
other  places  within  British  Columbia: 


12.  Snksmi'p  (“base,  root,  orj 

bottom,”  with  reference  to 
the  head  of  the  lake). 

13.  TalcElExaitcEkst  (“trout  as¬ 

cend”?  [from  ai'tcEkst,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  large  trout,  probably 
lake  trout]). 

14.  Sihwl'lEx - 

15.  Ka'ntca'k - 

16.  Nkweio' xtsn - 

17.  SkEtu'kEldx - 

18.  SntEkEli't.k^ - - 


At  upper  end  of  Slocan  Lake. 
On  Slocan  Lake,  below  No.  12. 


On  the  lower  part  of  Slocan  Lake. 

On  Slocan  River,  below  the  lake. 

On  Slocan  River,  below  No.  15. 

On  Slocan  River,  below  No.  16. 

Near  the  junction  of  Slocan  and  Kootgnai 
Rivers.  This  was  a  noted  salmon-fishing 
place.  Salmon  ran  up  the  Slocan  River, 
but  could  not  ascend  the  Kootenai  because 
of  the  great  Bennington  Falls.  Salmon 
were  formerly  plentiful  throughout  the 
Slocan  district,  and  many  people  lived  at 


all  the  villages. 

19  Kali'so _ On  Trout  Lake.  Its  waters  drain  into  the 

north  end  of  Kootenai  Lake. 

2Q  ^ E7n%^  lyiEXtETYh _  On  Caribou  Lake,  to  the  west  of  the  narrows 

between  the  Arrow  Lakes.  The  country 
around  here  was  famous  as  a  caribou¬ 
hunting  ground. 


Besides  the  above,  there  were  a  number  of  smaller  villages  or 
camps,  all  more  or  less  permanent.  It  seems  that  there  was  an  old 
village  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Shepherd,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Columbia,  a  little  north  of  the  international  line,  and  old  burials  are 
reported  near  here.  Some  informants,  however,  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  village  having  been  here.  1  did  not  obtain  a  full  list  of  the  Lake 
villages  in  Washington.  There  appear  to  have  been  about  eight  main 
villages  on  the  Columbia,  all  very  populous.  Three  of  the  chief  ones 
were — 


21.  NtsEltsEle'tuk  _ At  or  very  near  Marcus,  Columbia  River. 

22.  Stce'xEllk'‘ _  On  the  Columbia,  below  Northport. 

23.  NtsEisErri'sEm _ At  or  very  near  Northport. 


The  other  villages  were  chiefly  near  Northport,  Bossburg,  and 
Marcus.  The  last-named  place  was  considered  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  tribe.  There  were  also  some  people  on  the  Lower  Kettle 
River.  The  Lake  also  had  important  temporary  camps  within  British 
Columbia  at  Christina  Lake,  Ksluwi'sst  (now  Rossland),  and 
TcEaulExxi'xtsa  (now  Trail),  all  west  of  the  Columbia,  and  at 
Kaia'mElEp  (now  Nelson)  on  Kootenai  Lake.  The  Lake  division 
claim  that  their  eastern  boundary  was  at  a  point  on  the  lake  some 


®  Compare  Kutenai  name  for  the  Lake,  p.  200. 
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seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Nelson.  They  sometimes  had  a  berrying 
camp  here. 

1  collected  a  few  place  names  from  the  Lake  division,  which  are 
given  below. 

1.  Ti’kH  (“lake”  or  “large  lake”).  Arrow  Lakes. 

2.  Ntoxe'Hk°  (“straight  or  smooth},-,  ,  .  •  t,-  i  i  k  t  i 

,  iVolumbia  River  below  the  Arrow  Lakes, 

water  ).  J 

3.  Sxone'tk^  (“swift,  rapid,  or},-,  ,  .  •  r>-  u  i  at 

,  ,  ) Columbia  River  below  Marcus, 

rough  water  ).  J 

4.  Nta'lltExi'tk°  (“ta'lltEx*^  or  te'll-) 

tEX  water,”  “water  of  thelKootenai  River  below  Kootenai  Lake. 
stallt  people  [?]”).  J 

5.  (“portage  or  car-1  Bonnington  Falls  and  neighboring  parts  of 

rying  place  for  canoes ”).^2  j  Kootenai  River. 

6.  SkalesVulk'^  -  Kootenai  River  above  Kootenai  Lake, 

especially  the  part  in  Idaho  next  to  the 
Kalispel  tribe,  between  Bonner  Ferry  and 
Jennings;  but  the  term  is  also  extended  to 
include  the  Upper  Kootenai  River  in 
general. 

7.  Sloke'n _  General  name  for  the  Slocan  River  and 

Slocan  Lake  district.  Probably  from  the 
name  of  a  locality  within  the  district. 

8.  Nkole'latk'^ _ Lower  Pend  d’OreiUes  River  (from  the  name 

of  a  place  at  the  mouth). 

9.  Stlaxa'tk'‘  or  StlExai'tk'‘ _ Spokane  Falls,  and  in  a  general  sense  also 

Spokane  River.  Some  Okanagon  claim 
that  this  is  the  name  of  Pend  d’Oreilles 
River,  or  a  river  east  of  the  Spokan. 

Population. — According  to  the  Indians,  the  population  of  the 
tribes  long  ago  was  at  least  about  four  times  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Probably  the  Lake  tribe  alone  must  have  numbered 
2,000  or  more.  A  conservative  estimate  of  their  20  village  communi¬ 
ties  in  British  Columbia,  allowing  an  average  of  50  persons  to  each, 
would  give  1,000;  but  this  is  probably  a  very  low  estimate,  as  some 
winter  camps  are  credited  with  a  population  of  from  100  to  200 
people.  The  villages  in  Washington  are  said  to  have  been  larger 
than  those  farther  north,  although  fewer  in  number.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tribe,  although  occupying  a  small  area  in  comparison  with  the 
tribal  territory  in  British  Columbia,  is  said  to  have  numbered  as 
many  people  as  the  whole  20  villages  in  British  Columbia.  This 
would  give  the  numbers  of  the  tribe  as  at  least  2,000.  According  to 
the  Indians,  the  Colville  tribe  numbered  more  than  the  Lake,  and 
may  be  safely  estimated  at,  say,  2,500.  This  tribe  is  said  to  have  had 

«  Compare  Lake  name  for  the  Lower  Kutenai,  p.  202,  said  to  be  so  named  because  the  water  came 
from  the  Lower  Kutenai  country. 

The  Lake  portaged  canoes  and  goods  at  this  place,  the  river  being  unnavigable. 

<•’  Coivvare  si'ulko,  etc.  (name  for  “water”  in  some  Salish  languages),  and  place  names  in  skaL,  skates 
(see  No.  19,  p.  210),  etc.;  Calispel  Lake,  name  of  Kalispel  tribe,  and  interpretations  of  skat  si'ulk  as  “water 
above”  (from  sfcart  “above  or  at  top,”  or  from  a  word  for  “young  camas”). 
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the  densest  population.  The  Okanagon  are  said  to  have  been  a  large 
tribe,  probably  outnumbering  the  Colville.  Their  population  may 
have  been  from  2,500  to  3,000.  The  Sanpoil  were  the  smallest  tribe 
of  the  four,  and  may  have  numbered  about  1,500.  This  would  give 
an  estimated  population  of  from  8,500  to  9,000  for  the  Okanagon 
group;  but  probably  their  real  number  at  one  time  was  greater,  pos¬ 
sibly  10,000  or  more.  The  late  population  of  the  tribes,  taken  from 
the  returns  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1903 
and  from  the  American  Keport  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


(Indian  Affairs),  1905,  was  as  follows: 

Okanagon: 

Upper  Nicola  or  Spahamin  band _  192 

Okanagon  or  Nkamaplix  band _  239 

Penticton  band _  147 

Osoyoos  or  Nkamip  band _  65 

Similkameen,  Lower  and  Upper  bands  (Chuchuwayha, 
Ashnola,  and  Shennosquankin) _  181 


Total  under  Okanagon  and  Kamloops  Agencies, 

British  Columbia _  824 

Okinagan  (north  half) _  548 

Okinagan  (south  half) _  144 


Total  on  Colville  Reservation,  Washington _  692 


Total  of  Okanagon  tribe _ • _  1,  516 

Sanpoil : 

Sanpoil -  35O 

Nespelim _  41 


Total  Sanpoil  on  Colville  Reservation,  Washington _  391 

Colville  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  Washington _  330 

Lake  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  Washington _  305 

Arrow  Lake  band  under  the  Kutenai  Agency,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  (on  a  small  reserve  near  Burton  City) _  26 

Mouth  of  Kootenai  band,  etc.  (not  on  reserves) _  ll 

-  342 


Total  population  of  the  Okanagon  group 


2,  579 


According  to  all  accounts,  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  these 
tribes  has  been  much  greater,  and  began  at  an  earlier  date,  than  among 
the  Shuswap  and  Thompson.  About  1800  the  Colville  and  Lake 
were  decimated  by  smallpox,  which  reached  the  Sanpod,  but  spared 
the  Okanagon.  About  1832  all  the  tribes  were  decimated  by  an 
epidemic,  probably  smallpox.  The  Okanagon  suffered  almost  as 
severely  as  the  others.  It  appears  that  the  Shuswap  and  Thompson 


^  Okanagon,  and  possibly  also  Colville,  not  on  reservations  who  are  not 
included  in  the  Canadian  and  American  Indian  returns.  The  11  people  at  the  month  of  tho  ■ 

here  enumerated,  are  not  included  in  the  Canadian  report.  I  counted  11  peopie“  vtg  herS  if 1908 
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escaped  all  the  epidemics  until  1857  and  1862.  The  Indians  ascribe 
the  great  decrease  m  their  numbers  to  these  epidemics  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  to  other  diseases  brought  in  by  the  whites  at  a  later  date. 

Migrations  and  Movements  of  Tribes.^® — It  seems  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  extension  of  the  Okanagon  northward  and  north¬ 
westward  duriug  the  last  two  centuries.  The  origmal  home  of  the 
tribe  is  said  to  have  been  the  Okanagon  River  in  Washington  (accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  near  Okanagon  Falls). Long  ago  the  Okanagon  Lake 
country  was  chiefly  a  hunting  ground  for  the  tribe.  Deer,  elk,  and 
sheep  were  abundant.  Caribou  were  plentiful  in  the  hills  to  the  east, 
and  a  few  moose  and  possibly  antelope  were  to  be  had.  Bear  and  most 
kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals  were  also  plentiful.  Fish  could  be 
procured  in  the  lake  all  the  year  round.  The  main  winter  villages 
were  located  farther  to  the  south. 

It  seems  that  about  1750  the  Shuswap  controlled  the  country  right 
to  the  head  of  Okanagon  Lake,  where  they  met  the  Okanagon.  They 
also  hunted  in  the  country  east  of  Okanagon  Lake  south  to  a  point 
due  east  of  Penticton,  including  a  large  part  of  the  headwaters  of 
Kettle  River.  They  crossed  the  Gold  Range  to  near  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
claiming  the  country  as  far  east  as  the  head  of  Caribou  Lake  and  the 
middle  of  Fire  Valley,  where  they  met  the  Lake  tribe.  In  the  country 
west  of  the  Lake  they  hunted  on  a  strip  of  the  higher  grounds  from 
Stump  Lake  and  the  head  of  Salmon  River,  extending  almost  as  far 
south  as  Penticton,  across  the  heads  of  all  the  streams  falling  into 
Okanagon  Lake  and  Similkameen  River,  including  Chapperon  and 
Douglas  Lakes.'^^  They  had  no  permanent  villages  in  this  region, 
but  lived  near  Kamloops  Lake,  on  South  Thompson  River,  and  on 
Salmon  Arm. 

The  Thompson  hunted  south  and  west  of  this  region,  as  far  as  the 
upper  and  middle  Similkameen,  and  beyond  to  the  south. 

The  Okanagon  had  some  villages  along  Okanagon  Lake,  but  it 
seems  that  the  tribe  used  only  the  country  contiguous  to  the  lake  on 
both  sides,  and  did  not  range  back  more  than  a  few  miles.  They  had 
no  foothold  in  the  Nicola,  and  none  in  the  Similkameen  except  below 
Keremeous.  The  people  who  lived  at  the  head  of  Okanagon  Lake 
were  of  Okanagon  and  Shuswap  descent,  with  slight  Thompson  and 
Stuwl'x  admixture.  The  Nicola-Similkameen  country  west  and 
south  of  the  Shuswap  hunting  grounds  was  at  this  time  still  held  by 
Stuwl'x,  who,  later  on,  became  strongly  mixed  with  Thompson. 
They  were  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  Nicola-Similkameen 

<5  In  regard  to  this  subject  consult  James  H.  Teit,  The  Middle  Columbia  Salish,  edited  by  Franz  Boas, 
University  of  Washington  Publication  in  Anthropology,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  pp.  83-128;  and  maps  by  Franz 
Boas,  territorial  distribution  of  Salish  Tribes,  accompanying  41st  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

«  See  p.  199;  also  Genealogy  of  the  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,  p.  265;  and  Dawson,  Shuswap  People  of 
British  Columbia,  p.  6.  The  early  fur  traders  claimed  that  the  original  home  of  the  Okanagon  was 
in  Washington. 

See  Genealogy  of  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,  pp.  265  et  seq. 
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valley,  but  parties  of  Thompson  from  Thompson  River  traveled  and 
hunted  all  over  the  Stuwl'x  country,  and  made  it  their  home  for  parts 
of  the  year.  Some  of  them  occasionally  wintered  there,  either  alone 
or  iu  the  Stuwl'x  villages. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  horse  there  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  drifting  of  Okanagon  from  farther  south  into  the  Okanagon 
Lake  country.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Okan¬ 
agon  from  the  upper  part  of  Okanagon  Lake  (who  were  considered 
close  relatives  by  Shuswap,  Thompson,  and  Stuwl'x  through  inter¬ 
marriage)  began  to  invade  the  Shuswap  hunting  grounds  to  the  west. 
They  already  had  free  access  to  these  grounds  through  their  blood 
relationship,  but  now  they  settled  there,  attracted  by  the  fine  grazing 
for  horses,  good  elk  hunting,  and  facilities  for  trading.  By  this  time 
they  must  have  attained  considerable  prestige  as  traders  and  as  wealth¬ 
iest  in  horses.  Very  soon  they  made  a  large  permanent  settlement 
at  Douglas  Lake,  and  thereafter  the  Shuswap,  it  seems  by  agreement,^* 
retired  from  the  country  aroimd  Douglas  Lake  and  south.  When 
the  Okanagon  settled  there  the  country  around  Nicola  Lake  was 
inhabited  by  one  or  two  small  bands  of  Stuwl'x.  It  seems  that  one 
of  these  had  headquarters  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  the  other 
at  the  mouth  of  Upper  Nicola  River  near  Guichons.  The  upper 
band  may  have  numbered  about  50  or  60  persons  and  the  lower  band 
about  the  same  or  less.  The  country  of  the  upper  band  especially 
was  used  by  large  bands  of  Thompson  at  certam  seasons  for  hunting 
elk  and  deer,  and  for  fishing.  Sometime  in  the  very  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  upper  band  was  practically  exterminated 
by  a  large  war  party  of  Shuswap.^®  Thereafter  the  Douglas  Lake 
Okanagon  began  to  take  their  place.  Some  Thompson  parties 
continued  to  come  there  hunting  and  fishing,  until  about  1870; 
and  the  people  of  this  place  (Ka'tEml'x)  are  considerably  mixed 
Thompson.  No  doubt  they  contain  also  slight  Stuwl'x  and  Shuswap 
elements.  The  Stuwl  x  tribe  is  said  to  have  extended  to  the  region 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Similkameen  River,  but  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Okanagon.  This  may  have  happened  about  1700.“  Later 
the  Okanagon  gradually  extended  up  the  Similkameen  to  Keremeous, 
but  above  that  point  the  Stuwl'x  and  Thompson  held  the  country. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  movements  resulting  in  extension  of  bound¬ 
aries  among  the  other  tribes,  except  perhaps  the  Nespelim.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  the  Nespelim  were  a  part  of  the  Sanpoil.  It 

seems  likely  that  they  originated  as  an  extension  of  the  Sanpoil 
westward. 

The  Lake  tribe  seem  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  their  present 
habitat.  It  IS  possible,  however,  that  they  may  have  been  a  northern 

See  Genealogy  of  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,  pp.  265,  266 
«  See  Smith,  Archaeology  of  the  Thompson  River  Region,  pp.  406,  407 

See  Genealogy  of  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,  p.  264. 
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offshoot  of  the  Colville,  whom  they  regard  as  their  nearest  of  kin. 
Some  of  them  even  say  that  they  were  originally  one  people  whose 
home  was  at  Marcus.  An  Okanagon  chief  told  me  he  believed  the 
Spokan  were  of  Flathead  ancestry,  and  that  the  Okanagon  probably 
came  from  the  Flathead  coimtry  long  ago,  as  their  language  was 
closely  related  to  the  Flathead,  and  was  called  by  the  same  name  as 
the  Flathead  language. 

Intercourse  and  Intermarriage. — The  Lake  tribe  had  most 
intercourse  with  the  Colville  and  intermarried  mostly  with  them. 
They  also  had  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse  with  the  Shuswap 
and  some  with  the  Lower  Kutenai.  There  was,  however,  much  less 
mtermarriage  with  Shuswap  and  still  less  with  the  Lower  Kutenai, 
the  Okanagon,  and  hardly  any  with  other  tribes. 

The  Colville  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  particularly  with  the  Lake  and  Kalispel.  They  intermarried 
more  or  less  with  all  the  tribes — Lake,  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  Spokan, 
and  Kahspel,  and  even  others  farther  away.  It  seems,  however, 
that  there  was  no  mtermarriage  with  non-Salishan  people  until  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fur  traders,  when  some  intermarriage  took  place, 
chiefly  with  Iroquois  and  French. 

The  Sanpoil  had  most  intercourse  with  the  Okanagon  and  Colville 
and  intermarried  principally  with  the  former,  only  slightly  with  the 
Spokan  and  Columbia.  Although  for  about  35  years  Joseph’s  band 
of  Nez  Perce  has  been  living  on  the  Colville  Reserve  in  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Nespelim,  Columbia,  and  others,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  intermarriage  between  these  tribes.  Some  of  these  Nez 
Perce  are  partly  of  Wallawalla,  Umatilla,  and  Cayuse  blood.  A  few 
people  of  Yakima  descent  are  on  the  reservation,  descendants  of 
refugees  among  the  Salishan  tribes  after  the  Yakima  and  Spokan 
wars  with  the  whites.  Among  these  are  some  sons  and  descendants 
of  Chief  Kamiakin. 

The  Okanagon  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Sanpoil  and  con¬ 
siderable  with  Columbia,  Wenatchi,  Shuswap,  and  Thompson.  They 
also  intermarried  with  all  these  tribes,  and  sometimes  also  with  Lake, 
Colville,  and  Spokan.  As  stated  before,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
tribe  intermarried  with  the  Shuswap  and  Thompson,  and  no  doubt 
also  to  some  degree  with  the  Stuwi'x.  There  has  been  a  slow  per¬ 
meation  of  Okanagon  blood  and  language  into  the  Similkameen  and 
Nicola  districts  by  way  of  Similkameen  River  and  Douglas  Lake,  and 
to  a  less  extent  into  the  Spallumcheen  valley  (Shuswap)  from  the 
head  of  Okanagon  Lake.  Some  of  this  blood,  through  intermarriage, 
has  reached  as  far  as  Kamloops,  Spences  Bridge,  and  even  Lytton. 
The  Okanagon  may  have  supplanted  the  Stuwi'x  on  the  Lower  Simil¬ 
kameen  River;  they  may  also  have  absorbed  some  remnants  of  the 
latter;  above  Keremeous  the  process  has  been  that  of  absorption. 
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The  opinion  generally  held  seems  to  be  that  some  time  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  the  Stuwl'x  were  driven  away  from  the 
Lower  Similkameen  entirely.  Afterwards  the  lowest  pomt  held  by 
them  was  around  Keremeous.  At  some  later  date  those  living  near 
this  place  retired  farther  up  the  river,  died  out,  or  were  absorbed  by 
the  Okanagon.  Anyway,  they  disappeared,  and  henceforth  the 
Stuwl'x,  along  with  the  Thompson,  occupied  the  river  only  above 
this  poiut. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Stuwl'x  and 
Thompson  languages  were  used  exclusively  above  Keremeous,  the 
Thompson  preponderating.  Later  the  Stuwl'x  became  extinct  and 
Thompson  alone  was  spoken.  Through  continued  intercourse  and 
intermarriage  with  the  neighboring  people  of  the  Lower  Similkameen 
and  of  Okanagon  Lake,  Okanagon  is  now  gradually  pushing  out  the 
Thompson  language,  and  is  liable  to  supplant  it  in  the  whole  valley. 
The  infiltration  of  Okanagon  blood  has  been  very  gradual  and  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  the  language,  which  is  making  rapid 
headway.  The  S'tww'y-Thompson  inhabitants  are  becoming  Okana- 
gonized  more  through  contact  than  through  intermarriage.  This 
process  has  been  facilitated  by  the  changed  mode  of  life  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son,  whose  habits  have  become  more  sedentary  and  who  do  not  often 
visit  their  friends  in  Similkameen  and  seldom  intermarry  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Okanagon  are  in  closer  proximity  to  the  Upper 
Similkameen  people  and,  therefore,  in  constant  contact  with  them. 
As  already  stated,  the  people  of  the  upper  end  of  Okanagon  Lake  are 
mixed  with  Shuswap,  and  also  slightly  with  Thompson  and  probably 
with  Stuwl'x.  The  Douglas  Lake  Band,  in  all  their  settlements, 
intermarried  with  the  Okanagon  Lake  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Thompson-zSt'iiw^'x,  on  the  other.  They  have  therefore  con¬ 
siderable  Thompson  and  some  Nicola,  Stuwi'x,  Shuswap,  and  Simil¬ 
kameen  blood. 

As  all  the  Okanagon  bands  intermarried  a  great  deal,  foreign  blood 
received  at  one  end  of  the  tribe  was  often  transmitted  to  the  other 
end,  and  thus  there  is  a  httle  Thompson  and  Shuswap  blood  through 
almost  all  the  tribe. 

A  few  instances  of  intermarriage  with  distant  tribes  have  been 
reported.  About  three  generations  ago  a  Siinill^ameen  man  married 
a  woman  who  came  from  a  tribe  in  the  far  south.  Some  of  her 
manners  and  some  of  the  food  she  ate  were  considered  peculiar.  For 
instance,  she  was  fond  of  grasshoppers.  She  may  have  been  a  Paiute 
or  a  member  of^  a  Californian  tribe,  probably  a  slave  who  had  been 
sold.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  Similkameen  young  man,  who 
while  on  a  trading  trip  to  Hope,  married  a  young  woman  there  be- 
longmg  to  the  Lower  Fraser  tribe.  The  following  year  he  took  her 
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back  because  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  life  of  his  tribe 
and  quite  unable  to  adapt  herself  to  it. 

II.  MANUFACTURES 

Work  in  Stone,  Bone,  etc. — The  tools  used  by  the  central  tribes 
for  working  stone  and  wood  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  the  Thompson.^  Arrow-flaking  tools,  sandstone  arrow 
smoothers,  adzes  of  flaked  arrowstone,  of  greenstone,  and  of  iron,^ 
chisels  and  scrapers  made  of  antler,  bone,  and  stone,  awls  of  bone  and 
later  of  iron,  fire  drills,  were  of  the  same  style  as  those  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son.  Greenstone  or  jade  celts,  some  of  them  long,  were  used.  They 
were  most  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  some 
people  claim  that  they  were  made  by  the  Columbia,  who  procured  the 
stone  along  Columbia  River.  Some  of  them  may  have  come  from  the 
Thompson,  and  others  may  have  been  of  local  manufacture.  Stone 
hammers  and  pestles  were  made  by  all  the  tribes  and  were  used  a  great 
deal.  The  long  pestle,®  for  use  with  both  hands,  was  more  common 
than  among  the  Thompson.  Some  of  the  stone  hammers  were  well 
made.  The  shapes  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the 
Thompson  and  neighboring  tribes.  One  kind  had  a  large  deep  base. 
The  handle  narrowed  gradually  toward  the  top,  which  was  pointed. 
Another  kind  was  sundar,  but  the  top  was  small  and  rounded 
and  had  a  knob.  Another  form  had  a  shallower  base  and  a  rather 
vdde  flat  top.^  Some  rough  hammers  consisted  merely  of  river 
bowlders  as  near  the  desired  shape  and  size  as  obtainable.  They 
were  pecked  a  little  around  the  handhold  to  give  a  grip,  and  the  base 
was  flattened.  Small  hammers  ®  were  made  for  fine  work  and  for  use 
by  girls.  Stone  mortars  of  various  sizes  were  used  by  the  Lake  tribe, 
and  probably  also  by  other  tribes.  Wooden  mortars  were  also 
employed.  Both  kinds  were  round.  Some  mortars  had  much  larger 
pits  than  others;  some  were  deep,  and  others  shallow.  Flat  stones 
were  used  as  anvils.  According  to  information  received  in  Similka- 
meen,  stone  mortars  were  not  used  there,  and  it  is  said  that  none  have 
been  foimd  by  Indians  in  that  district.  Stone  pestles  and  hammers 
are  also  seldom  found,  and  it  is  believed  were  rarely  made  there. 
Those  formerly  in  use  are  said  to  have  been  procured  from  Thompson 
Indians,  or  to  have  been  brought  in  by  them.  If  this  is  correct,  it 
shows  a  difference  between  the  old  Similkameen  Indians  and  the 
Thompson  and  Okanagon.®  Arrow  smoothers  are  said  to  have  been 

1  a,  pp.  182-184. 

■  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  183,  fig.  123. 

3  i,  figs.  30,  35,  36. 

^  Compare  Nez  Perc6,  b,  pi.  8. 

s  See  specimen  No.  222  in  the  Teit  collection  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

3  This  would  agree  with  their  Athapascan  origin.  The  people  of  this  stock,  at  least  in  the  north,  had 
few  stone  utensils  of  this  class. 
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Figure  15. — Arrow  smoother 


rarely  used  in  Similkameen,  except  by  Thompson  Indians  resident 
there.  Instead  a  flaked  stone,  with  a  notch  at  one  end  and  a  thumb 
hold  at  the  other,  was  employed  for  scraping  arrow  shafts.  A  few 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  hafted  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  for  a 
hand  grip,  after  the  manner  of  the  slate  fish  knives  of  the  coast.  I 
have  not  learned  of  the  use  of  this  tool  (fig.  15)  ^  by  other  tribes. 
Heavy  chisels  of  antler,  preferably  the  butt  parts  of  elk’s  antler  (PI.  1), 
were  used  for  felling  and  sphtting  trees.  Wedges  of  hard  wood,  and 
occasionally  of  stone,  were  also  used  for  splitting  wood.  They  were 
driven  with  hammers,  mauls,  and  mallets  of  stone,  antler,  and  wood. 
Black  soapstone  for  pipes  was  obtained  in  the  Similkameen  Valley, 
below  Keremeous. 

Paints  and  Dyes. — As  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  the  principal 
paints,  dyes,  and  stains  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thompson. 

Red,  black,  white,  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  and  green  were  the  colors 
used,  red  especially  being 
very  common.  Flowers  of 
Delphinium,  roots  of  Litho- 
spermum,  roots  of  Oregon 
grape,  alder  bark,  and  wolf 
moss  were  all  employed. 
Cactus  gum  was  used  for 
smearing  over  paint.  It  seems  that  the  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  and  Colville 
did  more  painting  than  the  Lake  tribe,  who  lived  in  a  moister  climate. 
Large  quantities  of  good  red  paint  were  obtained  at  Vermilion,  in  the 
Upper  Similkameen  Valley.  It  formed  an  article  of  export,  and  the 
place  was  much  visited  by  Thompson  Indians.  It  seems  that  the 
Similkameen  people  in  early  times  did  not  do  as  much  painting  and 
dyeing  as  their  neighbors. 

Dressing  of  Skins. — The  method  of  skin  dressing  and  the  tools 
used  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap.  Small 
chisel-like  scrapers  of  stone,  hone,  and  antler  were  used  for  small  skins 
and  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  None  of  them  had  serrated  points. 
Long  straight  scrapers  with  stone  heads  were  employed  for  rubbing 
large  skins.* *  Most  skins  were  smoked.  Those  intended  for  moccasins 
were  always  smoked. 

Mats.  The  varieties  of  rush  and  tide  mats  in  vogue  among  the 
Thompson  ®  appear  to  have  been  made  in  considerable  numbers  by 
all  the  tribes.  As  among  the  Thompson,  sewed  tule  mats  'o  were  used 
as  lodge  covers  and  also  occasionally  berries  were  spread  and  dried  on 

scrap°ereVth?s''kind°'^*'^  notched  arrowstones  in  archeological  finds  on  the  Thompson  may  have  been 

*  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  186,  fig.  127. 

“  See  Thompson,  a,  pp.  188-190. 

i"  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  189,  fig.  131,  c. 
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them.  Mats  were  used  as  seats  and  bedding; “  others  as  food  plates 
and  for  wrapping  around  goods.^^  They  were  like  those  of  the 
Thompson.  Mats  were  seldom  made  of  willow  bark,  elaeagnus  bark, 
and  sage  bark.  Cedar  bark  was  not  used  for  mats,  it  seems,  not  even 
by  the  Lake  tribe.  The  Similkameen  people  made  a  great  many  mats 
of  dry  rushes,  and  sewed  tide  mats  as  well.  At  the  present  day  mats 
are  seldom  made. 

Ornamentation  on  mats  was  effected  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
Thompson.  Different  natural  colors  of  the  material  were  sorted  out 
and  woven  into  the  mat  in  alternate  stripes.  Mats  were  also  made 
of  composite  materials  of  different  natural  colors.'^  Sometimes  dyed 
material  was  used,  the  common  colors  being  different  shades  of  red, 
brown,  and  blue.'‘‘  An  overlay  of  dyed  material  was  also  occasionally 
employed,  laid  on  either  straight  or  in  zigzags.  The  twine  in  the 
weaving  of  some  mats  was  arranged  in  zigzags  instead  of  straight 
lines,  a  form  of  ornamentation  frequent  among  the  Thompson.^® 

Weaving. — It  is  said  that  the  Lake  tribe  made  woven  rabbit  skin 
blankets  and  that  also  goat  hair  blankets  were  woven  on  a  loom. 
(See  also  p.  328). 

Woven  Bags. — All  the  varieties  of  woven  sacks  used  by  the 
Thompson  were  also  made  by  the  Okanagon.  The  materials  used 
were  rushes,  young  tides,  wdlow  bark,  elaeagnus  bark,  clematis  bark, 
and  Indian-hemp  twine.  A  great  many  bags  of  different  shapes  were 
made  of  twine.  The  Simdkameen  people  obtained  their  Indian  hemp 
at  a  place  below  Keremeous;  but  it  grew  abundantly  in  many  low 
places  in  the  territories  of  the  several  tribes.  Bags  were  made  in 
close  and  open  weaving.  Common  methods  of  weaving  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Thompson. Bags  made  in  plain  twining  were 
also  common.  A  few  were  decorated  by  the  methods  employed  in 
mat  ornamentation.  Sometimes  strips  of  braiding  were  introduced 
at  intervals  in  the  wea\dng;^®  and  a  few  bags  were  made  entirely  of 
braids  woven  together,  or,  more  rarely,  sewed  together. 

Braids  were  of  vegetal  material  and  of  hair. 

There  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
styles  of  bags  as  among  the  Thompson.  All  the  forms  used  by  the 
Thompson  about  which  I  inquired  were  known  to  one  or  another  of 
my  informants.  Oblong  bags  made  of  various  kinds  of  matting,  with 
ends  inclosed  in  skin,  were  common.  The  mouths  were  laced  or  tied.'® 

11  See  Thompson,  o,  p.  189,  fig.  131,  d, 

12  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  189,  fig.  131,  c  and  /. 

12  See  specimen  in  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  78. 

n  See  ibid.,  VI.  M.  78. 

1“  For  straight  overlay,  see  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  73. 

1®  See  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  76. 

12  0,  p.  189,  fig.  131,  d,  h,  i. 

1*  See  Ottawa  collection,  Cat.  No.  90. 

1"  See  Thompson,  o,  p.  202,  fig.  149. 
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Other  common  bags  had  the  backs  longer  than  the  fronts,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  former  making  a  cover.^®  Rush  and  twine  bags  for  drying 
and  storing  berries  and  roots,  especially  service  berries  and  huckle¬ 
berries,  were  also  common. Some  of  these  were  round  and  had 
narrow  mouths. Rush  bags  and  creels  for  holding  small  fish  and 
fishing  material  were  in  use.  Some  of  them  had  hoops  around  the 
mouths.  Two  shapes  of  stiff  woven  bags  were  used  as  mortar  bags 
for  crushing  seeds.  One  was  just  like  the  Thompson  bag  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  while  the  other  was  much  wider  mouthed.  Both 
had  stiff,  rawhide  bottoms,  and  were  used  in  place  of  stone  and  wooden 
mortars,  which  were  hard  to  transport.  Woven  bags  were  made  in 
great  numbers  by  the  Sanpoil,  the  chief  materials  being  Indian-hemp 
twine,  rushes,  the  inside  bark  of  the  willow,  and  elaeagnus  bark  where 
obtainable.  Elaeagnus  bushes  are  said  to  have  been  much  scarcer  in 
their  country  than  in  the  territories  of  the  Okanagon  and  Thompson, 
and  therefore  this  bark  was  seldom  employed.  The  chief  materials 
used  by  the  Lake  tribe  in  maldng  woven  bags  seem  to  have  been 
Indian-hemp  twine  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar.  Some  cedar- 
bark  bags  were  of  very  large  size.  A  few  bags  are  still  made  by  most 
tribes. 

Flat  Bags — Bags  of  the  so-called  ‘'Nez  Perce”  type,^®  made  of 
Indian-hemp  twine,  were  manufactured  by  all  the  tribes.  The  Lake 
tribe  claim  that  they  made  them  formerly  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  state  that  they  were  made  also  by  the  Lower  Kutenai.  They 
were  seldom  ornamented  in  any  way.  OrnaUientation  on  these  bags 
was  introduced  from  the  south  over  a  century  ago,  but  was  never 
fully  adopted  by  the  Lake  tribe,  who  continued  to  make  almost  all 
their  fiat  bags  plain  until  they  discontinued  making  them,  about 
1870  or  1875.  The  Lower  Kutenai  are  said  to  make  a  few  stdl. 
The  Colville,  Sanpoil,  and  Okanagon  made  a  great  many  bags,  and 
ornamented  them  with  bulrush  in  natural  green,  yellow,  and  white 
colors,  and  also  with  flattened  porcupine  quills.  Sometimes  the 
rushes  and  quills  were  dyed.  The  ornamentation  was  generally  in 
the  nature  of  an  overlay,  showing  only  on  the  outside.  Designs  of 
different  kinds  were  executed  in  these  materials.  The  other  tribes, 
especially  the  Okanagon,  made  some  of  their  flat  bags  plain,  like  the 
Lake  tribe.  The  Similkameen  people  made  almost  all  their  flat  bags 
plain  and  obtained  ornamented  ones  from  the  tribes  to  the  south  and 
east.  A  few  of  these  bags  are  stdl  made  by  the  Nespelim  and  Sanpod, 
but  the  other  tribes  no  longer  make  them.  Most  of  the  flat  bags  used 
by  the  northern  and  central  tribes  nowadays  are  procured  in  trade, 
and  are  of  Shahaptian  make. 

0  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  203,  flg.  152. 

See  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  80. 

22  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  202,  fig.  1,50. 

22  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  190,  flg.  132,  an.I  Shuswap,  e,  p,  497,  flg.  219, 
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Skin  Bags.  Tlie  tribes  niEde  skin  bags  in  all  the  styles  in  vogue 
among  the  Thompson.  Most  of  them  were  ornamented  with  fringes 
and  porcupine  quillwork.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  square  tobacco  bag 
with  eight  bottom  pendants  was  made.  This  type  appears  to  be 
confined  chiefly  to  the  region  along  Fraser  River,  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  cloth.^^  The  Coeur  d’Alene,  however,  claim  to  have 
made  this  style  in  cloth.  As  cloth  could  not  be  cut  in  fine  fringes 
like  bucksldn,  eight  or  ten  coarse  fringes  were  made,  and  their  edges 
bound  vdth  ribbon. 

Rawhide  Bags  and  Parfl£)Ches. — The  square,  stiff  hide  bag  with 
long  side  fringes  was  common  among  all  the  tribes.  The  Colville, 
Sanpoil,  and  some  of  the  Okanagon  made  and  painted  these  bags  in 
considerable  numbers,  but  they  also  procured  some  in  trade  from  the 
Kalispel  and  other  tribes.  The  Lake  and  Similkameen  people  made 
only  a  few,  and  seldom  painted  them.  The  latter  obtained  their 
painted  ones  from  the  Okanagon  ^nd  Columbia,  and  the  Lake  obtained 
theirs  chiefly  from  the  Kutenai.  Very  few  are  now  made  by  these 
tribes;  but  the  Kutenai,  Kalispel,  and  Nez  Perce  are  said  to  make  a 
great  many  still.  A  few  mortar  bags  for  crushing  seeds  were  made 
entirely  of  rawhide  and  were  like  the  woven  ones  in  shape.  Par- 
fleches  of  buffalo,  horse,  and  other  hide  were  made  and  used  to  a 
great  extent  by  all  the  tribes  except  the  Lake.  They  came  into  use 
shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse.  The  Lake  tribe  used 
them  very  little,  because  they  were  almost  entirely  a  canoe  people. 
The  Similkameen  people  did  not  paint  parfleches,  and  made  many 
of  them  without  removing  the  hair.  Most  parfleches  made  by  the 
Okanagon  and  Sanpoil  were  painted,  as  were  all  those  procured  in 
trade. 

Another  kind  of  parfleche  was  used  sparingly  by  the  Okanagon 
and  perhaps  by  other  tribes.  It  was  square  in  shape,  made  of  the 
entire  skin  of  an  animal  doubled  over.  The  tail  part  formed  the 
cover,  and  separate  pieces  were  sewed  on  for  side  pieces.  The 
parfleche  was  made  of  scraped  rawhide,  except  the  tail  or  the  point 
of  the  tail,  which  had  the  hair  left  on  for  ornament.  Usually  they 
were  unpainted;  but  sometimes  red  lines  were  made  along  the  seams 
and  borders,  and  rarely  also  a  few  figures  were  painted  on  the  front. 
They  were  used  for  packing  on  horses,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
parfleches.  Possibly  they  may  be  a ,  modification  of  an  old  type  of 
bag  used  for  storing  dried  meat  and  fat,  which  antedated  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  horse.  The  loops  and  holding  stick  inside  may  have 
been  a  later  adaptation  for  horse  travel.  Before  the  days  of  horse 
packing,  the  sticks  and  loops  would  have  been  unnecessary  in  the 
common  envelope  parfleche  also. 


See  Shuswap,  e,  pL  13,  fig.  1. 

25  See  Shuswap,  e,  p.  498,  fig.  220,  and  Thompson,  a,  p.  203,  fig.  151. 
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Bark  Basketry.— Baskets  of  birch  bark  were  made  by  all  the 
tribes.  A  few  rough  temporary  vessels  of  bark  of  juniper,  cedar, 
willow,  spruce,  balsam,  and  white  pine  were  occasionally  used. 
These  were  folded  of  one  piece,  and  the  mouth  was  kept  open  by  hoops. 
The  hirch-bark  baskets  of  the  Okanagon  and  Sanpoil  appear  to  have 
been  made  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  Thompson.  Hoops  were  placed 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  rim,  or  only  on  the  inside.  Birch-bark 
trays  somewhat  oblong  in  shape  were  also  made  occasionally,  as 
well  as  birch-bark  cups.  Possibly  the  birch-bark  baskets  of  the 
Lake  tribe  differed  a  little  in  form.  The  baskets  were  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  cup  to  that  of  a  large  bucket.  The  best  ones  are  said  to  have 
been  sewed  very  regularly  at  the  ends  and  rims.  Quills  were  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  stitching  the  latter.  A  zigzag  sewing  of  splint  was 
common  on  the  poorer  baskets.^®  Among  the  baskets  which  I  saw 
among  the  Lake  tribe  the  grain  of  the  bark  was  generally  at  right 


angles  to  the  rim  instead 
of  parallel,  as  usual 
among  the  Thompson, 
Shuswap,  and  Okana¬ 
gon. The  sewing  was 
of  splint  (cedar,  spruce, 
etc.),  and  sometimes  of 
bark  and  bark  twine. 
The  Lake  baskets  which 
I  saw  had  overlapping 
side  flaps,  each  being 
sewn  separately,  so  that 


Figure  16. — Birch-bark  basket 


there  were  two  parallel  seams  on  the  side  of  the  basket.  The 
rimrod  was  notched  and  sewed  with  a  zigzag  stitch,  while  the  side 
seams  were  made  of  straight  stitching.  (PI.  2.)  The  Stuwi'x  of 
Shnilkameen  made  many  birch-bark  vessels  of  good  workmanship. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  in  details  as  those  of  the  Thompson, 
but  some  people  claim  that  they  were  made  more  neatly  than  most 
baskets  of  the  Thompson  and  Okanagon. 

A  deep,  flat-sided  basket,  generally  of  birch  bark,  was  sometimes 
made  by  the  Lake  tribe,  and  used  for  carrying  berries, 'etc.  The 
back  and  front  were  wide  and  the  two  sides  were  very  narrow. 
Rods  extended  up  each  side  and  around  the  rim.  (Fig.  16.)  The 
Kutenai  commonly  used  such  baskets,  the  Colville  and  perhaps  the 
Kalispel  more  rarely.  Most  baskets  were  plain.  A  few  had  designs 
formed  by  scraping  off  the  outer  layer  of  bark,  and  others  had  designs 
made  by  seorching  and  paintmg. 

“  See  Field  Mus„  Nos.  111859-1U862. 

2'  The  few  Kutenai  biroh-bark  baskets  that  I  have  seen  all  had  the  bark  parallel  to  the  rim  like  the 
Thompson  baskets.  ’ 
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Coiled  Basketry.''— Coiled  basketry  was  made  by  all  the  tribes 
long  ago.  All  the  bands  of  the  Lake  made  coiled  basketry,  and 
many  individuals  of  nearly  all  bands  of  other  tribes.  Certain  bands 
of  some  tribes  in  whose  territory  basketry  material  was  scarce  made 
little  or  no  coiled  basketry,  but  procured  baskets  from  neighboring 
bands  or  tribes,  who  lived  in  a  country  where  good  basketry  materials 
abounded.  Thus  the  Okanagon  made  comparatively  few  baskets 
and  procured  a  good  many  from  the  Thompson  and  Columbia. 
The  Athapascan  Stuwl'x  were  the  only  people  who  made  no  coiled 
baskets  but  procured  them  from  the  Thompson.  Some  Thompson 
who  intermarried  and  lived  with  them  made  baskets.  The  Sanpoil 
made  a  good  many  baskets,  but  probably  not  sufficient  for  their  re¬ 
quirements,  as  they  also  procured  some  from  the  Columbia.  The 
Colville  made  baskets  and  also  procured  some  from  the  Lake.  As 
among  the  Thompson,  cedar  roots  were  preferred  for  baskets, 
and  most  were  of  this  material.  In  places  where  good  cedar  roots 
were  difficult  to  obtain  spruce  roots  and  juniper  roots  were  used 
instead.  The  Sanpoil  claim  that  good  basketry  material  was  scarce 
in  their  country,  and  they  depended  on  collecting  the  rootlets  of 
uprooted  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  brought  down  the  Columbia  by 
the  freshets,  and  which  happened  to  strand  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
within  their  country.  All  the  Lake  coiled  basketry  was  made  of 
cedar  and  spruce  roots,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  these  trees 
in  their  country.  The  Sanpoil  say  that  long  ago  there  was  no  imbri¬ 
cation  on  baskets  and  that  the  process  was  introduced  among  them 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  As  imbrication  commenced 
to  be  general  about  the  time  the  first  whites  (fur  traders)  appeared, 
some  Indians  think  the  art  has  been  learned  from  the  whites,  but 
this  seems  quite  unlikely.  It  seems  grass  in  its  natural  color  was 
principally  used  in  imbrication.  Grass  was  also  dyed,  and  simple 
designs  were  made.  Other  materials  used  in  imbrication  were  the 
inside  bark  of  the  willow,  cherry  bark,  stems  of  tule,  and  rarely 
cedar  bark.  The  materials  used  by  the  Okanagon  and  Colville 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  among  the  Sanpoil. 
The  Lake  say  that  very  long  ago  there  was  no  imbrication,  and 
they  do  not  know  exactly  how  or  when  it  developed.  Most  people 
think  it  came  from  the  south,  and  some  think  it  must  have  been 
learned  from  the  Lower  Kutenai,  but  this  again  is  quite  unlikely. 
Imbrication,  they  say,  has  been  used  by  themselves  and  the  Lower 
Kutenai  for  at  least  three  generations,  but  was  never  fully  adopted. 
About  1860  when  the  making  of  coiled  basketry  had  almost  ceased, 
most  baskets  were  plain.  The  Lake  appear  to  have  used  grass 
entirely  for  imbrication.  The  grass  stems  were  collected  in  the 
high  mountains.  Occasionally  they  were  dyed.  They  say  patterns 

'>  See  0,  pp.  140-142. 
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were  made  entirely  or  almost  entirely  in  black  and  white.  The 
former  color  was  dyed  grass,  according  to  some,  and  a  different 
material  according  to  others.  (Aly  informant  had  forgotten  exactly 
what  it  was.)  The  same  materials  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Lower  Kutenai,  Colville,  and  perhaps  other  tribes.  The  LakP  say 
that  an  old  woman  residing  in  1909  near  Burton  City  is  the  only 
Lake  they  Imow  of  still  living  who  has  made  coiled  baskets;  but 
all  the  other  old  women  have  seen  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
making  baskets.  With  the  passing  away  of  the  past  generation  of 
old  women  basket  maldng  ceased  excepting  among  a  very  few,  such 
as  the  old  woman  mentioned.  At  the  present  day,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  no  coiled  baskets  are  made  by  any  of  these  tribes.  Baskets, 
however,  are  still  used  in  some  places;  but  they  are  almost  altogether 
of  Thompson,  Columbia,  and  Klicldtat  makes.  The  Lake  say  their 
baskets  were  of  some  six  or  seven  shapes  and  of  many  sizes.  All 
v/ere  more  or  less  circular,  excepting  one  Idnd,  which  was  oblong 
with  rounded  ends.  They  were  long  and  rather  low,  and  used  for 
storing  of  provisions,  clothes,  small  tools,  etc.,  in  the  lodges.  Angu¬ 
lar  forms  were  never  known  until  quite  lately.  From  descriptions 
by  two  women  and  a  sketch  made  it  seems  they  resembled  the  smaller 
of  the  older  “ stluq”  type  or  storage  basket  made  by  the  Thompson. 
(a,  fig.  143.)  It  is  claimed  that  this  type  was  in  use  about  1800. 
Burden  baskets  usually  were  not  very  large,  and  were  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  a  pail  or  kettle  (o,  fig.  26  /).  Some  had  straight  sides 
like  a  birch-bark  basket  (o,  fig.  26  e),  while  others  were  smaUer 
at  the  bottom  and  larger  at  the  mouth  (o,  fig.  26  a).  Some  were 
made  almost  completely  circular,  but  those  most  used  for  carrying 
purposes  were  a  little  flatter  on  two  sides  to  prevent  rolling.  Some 
appear  to  have  resembled  a  very  old  style  of  burden  basket  among 
the  Thompson,  which  was  quite  similar  to  a  kind  still  used  by 
the  Wenatchi.  The  baskets  used  as  kettles  were  quite  circular 
and  somewhat  basin-shaped,  the  mouth  being  much  wider  than  the 
bottom.  They  were  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  basket  kettles  of  the 
Thompson,  but  possibly  did  not  average  as  large  in  size,  and  they 
also  appear  to  have  been  shallower  (o,  pi.  41  j).  Cup  and  bowl 
shaped  baskets  (o,  figs.  27  e,  28  h)  were  also  made,  and  varied  in  size 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  cup  to  others  about  as  large  as  the  kettle 
baskets.  They  were  used  as  cups,  bowls,  water  receptacles,  storage 
baskets,  kettle  baskets,  etc.  Another  kind  was  almost  jar-shaped, 
the  mouth  being  contracted  slightly  and  the  bottom  comparatively 
large  (similar  to  o,  pi.  68  a,  h.)  The  sides  of  some  converged  all 
the  way  up,  but  none  had  very  small  mouths.  Some  of  them  were 
used  as  workbaskets.  They  may  also  have  been  used  as  water 
baskets  and  for  various  purposes.  The  Lower  Kutenai  and  per¬ 
haps  some  other  neighboring  tribes  also  used  these  shapes. 
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Another  shape  of  basket  used  was  that  called  '^nut-shaped”  by 
the  Thompson.  It  was  usually  small,  and  bulged  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  sides,  the  mouth  and  bottom  being  of  about  equal 
diameter,  (a,  fig.  145.)  They  were  used  by  women  as  work  and 
trinket  baskets,  etc.  The  Sanpoil  say  their  burden  baskets  are 
similar  to  some  of  those  made  by  the  Wenatchi  and  Klickitat  at 
the  present  day,  while  others  resembled  more  some  of  those  made 
by  Thompson.  None  had  square  corners.  All  were  very  much 
rounded,  but  two  sides  were  flatter  and  straighter  to  prevent  rolling 
on  the  back.  They  were  used  for  transportation  of  roots,  berries, 
etc.,  and  also  for  boiling.  Some  completely  circular  baskets  were 
also  used  as  kettles.  They  were  almost  barrel-shaped,  and  some 
were  of  large  size,  (o,  pi.  68,  i.)  Small  cup  and  bowl  shaped 
baskets,  it  seems,  were  also  made.  I  got  no  definite  information  as 
to  other  shapes,  excepting  that  a  basketry  tray  was  much  used, 
probably  similar  to  that  of  the  Thompson.  Some  were  circular  and 
others  oblong.  They  were  used  for  holding  berries,  etc.,  in  the 
house,  also  as  food  platters  and  for  passing  around  food.  Their 
sides  were  from  10  to  12  cm.  high,  and  generally  flared  a  little.  Some 
of  the  oblong  ones  were  very  long  and  used  as  fish  dishes,  being 
capable  of  holding  a  large  roasted  salmon  at  full  length. 

Ropes,  Thread,  and  Nets. — Ropes  were  made  of  twisted  Indian 
hemp  of  various  lengths  and  thicknesses.  Temporary  ropes  of  grass 
were  also  made,  chiefly  of  timber  grass.  Withes  of  willow  were 
much  used.  Other  ropes  were  made  of  strips  cut  out  of  rawhide, 
twisted  or  plaited.  Softer  ropes  of  twisted  or  braided  dressed  skin 
were  also  in  use.  After  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  ropes  of  horse 
hair  twisted  and  plaited  were  much  used.  Fishing  lines  and  sewing 
thread  were  made  almost  altogether  of  Indian-hemp  twine.  This 
was  also  the  material  for  all  kinds  of  nets.  Twine  was  sometimes 
made  of  hair  of  buffalo,  bear,  and  in  some  places  possibly  also  of 
goat,  but  I  could  not  learn  for  what  particular  uses.  Sinew  was 
employed  for  sewing.  An  arrowstone  with  notches  was  used  for 
scraping  rawhide  thongs. 

Woven  Clothing. — Women’s  caps  of  the  so-called  “Nez  Perce” 
type  were  made  by  all  the  tribes  except  the  Lake  and  the  Similka- 
meen.  The  Lake  did  not  use  them  and  the  Similkameen  obtained 
them  in  trade.  The  Lower  Similkameen  people  may  have  made  a 
very  few.  The  Sanpoil  made  frequent  use  of  them,  and  the  Nespelim 
still  make  a  few.  Originally  they  were  woven  of  Indian  hemp,  and 
fine  bulrushes  covered  the  outside.  Ornamentation  was  usually 
effected  by  arranging  the  natural  green  and  yellow  shades  of  the 
rushes.  Sometimes  the  rushes  were  dyed,  reds  and  browns  being  the 


29  See  Nez  Peref,  b,  pi.  6,  nos.  15,  16. 
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predominant  colors.  Flattened  porcupine  quills  instead  of  rushes 
were  also  employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  these  caps.  A  few  of 
the  Sanpoil,  Okanagon,  and  possibly  the  Colville,  also  made  conical 
caps  woven  of  the  inside  bark  of  the  willow,  rarely  of  other  kinds  of 
bark.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  used  by  some  poor 
people  among  the  Thompson. In  Similkameen  they  were  woven 
entirely  of  rushes.  Blankets  woven  of  strips  of  rabbit  skins  were 
made  by  all  the  tribes.  The  Lake  tribe  also  made  woven  goat’s- 
wool  and  rabbit-skin  robes;  and  they  say  that  they  made  both  these 
on  the  same  kind  of  loom,  which  consisted  of  four  plaiu  sticks.  Small 
blankets  or  cloaks  of  rushes  were  made  occasionally  by  the  Similka¬ 
meen.  In  later  days  at  least  some  of  these  had  strips  of  fur  and  wool 
woven  with  the  rushes,  and  some  were  edged  with  fur,  buckskin, 
and  cloth. 

Designs  on  Bags. — I  had  little  opportunity  to  obtaiu  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  designs  on  bags.  It  seems  that  very  little  is  re¬ 
membered  about  them,  and  there  were  but  few  specimens  at  hand 
for  examination.  The  Okanagon  appear  to  give  about  the  same 
interpretations  of  designs  as  the  Thompson.  The  Lake  tribe  claim 
that  they  did  not  ornament  their  woven  bags.  The  Nespelim  and 
Colville  say  that  designs  were  wrought  m  with  grasses  in  natural 
colors — green,  white,  and  yellow — and  also  with  dyes  and  with 
porcupine  quills. 

Designs  on  Baskets. — I  tried  to  procure  some  information  on 
coiled  basketry  designs  from  the  Lake  tribe,  but  could  get  nothing 
very  definite.  They  said  that  checks  and  short  lines  in  black  and 
white  in  various  combinations  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  early 
designs,  and  these  they  think  were  only  rarely  given  names.  It 
seems  that  “beading”  was  done  in  lines. 

III.  HOUSE  AND  HOUSEHOLD 

Underground  Lodge. — The  underground  house  of  the  Thompson 
and  Shuswap  was  used  more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes  as  a  winter  lodge, 
except  by  the  Colville;  Several  informants  said  that  the  Colville 
never  used  them.  The  Lake  say  that  they  were  used  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  them  long  ago,  and  were  called  “earth  lodges”  or 
“earth-covered  lodges.”  They  say  that  none  of  the  oldest  Lake 
people  now  living  ever  used  them;  but  they  have  been  described  by 
their  parents,  some  of  whom  lived  in  them.  They  say  that  most  of 
them  were  quite  small,  intended  only  for  the  use  of  one  or  two 
families.  The  entrance  to  all  of  them  was  through  the  top.  The 
whole  construction  was  similar  to  that  of  the  underground  house  of 
the  Thompson.^  They  were  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  2  meters. 


See  Peabody  Museum,  Teit  Collection,  No.  491. 

>  a,  pp.  192-194,  and  figs,  135,  136;  also  pi.  15,  figs.  1  and  2. 
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Sandy  ground,  whero  digging  was  easy  and  the  soil  dry,  was  chosen 
for  sites.  The  Similkameen  say  that  the  underground  winter  lodge 
of  the  Thompson  was  used  by  them,  but  many  people  preferred  to 
live  in  mat  lodges  during  winter.  Among  the  Okanagon  the  house 
with  entrance  from  the  top  was  used  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  country.  The  Sanpoil  used  very  few,  and  most  of  the  people 
wintered  in  mat  lodges.  A  few  underground  houses  with  entrance 
on  the  side,  but  otherwise  of  the  same  construction,  were  used  by 
Okanagon  and  Sanpoil.  This  style  was  common  among  the  tribes 
on  Columbia  River  to  the  south.  The  distribution  ©f  the  under¬ 
ground  house  was  mainly  in  a  line  following  the  east  side  of  the 
Cascades,  through  the  arid  belt  of  the  country,  from  the  northern 
Shuswap,  south  along  Fraser  River,  across  the  Thompson,  Nicola, 
Sunilkameen,  and  Okanagon,  to  the  Columbia,  and  from  there  south 
into  Oregon. 

Conical  Lodge. — All  the  tribes  used  summer  lodges  made  of  tule 
mats  laid  on  a  framework  of  poles.  These  lodges  were  of  two  main 
types — circular  and  oblong.  The  circular  mat  tent  was  most  com¬ 
mon,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  family  house. ^  As  a  rule,  they 
were  not  very  large,  and  the  poles  were  arranged  on  a  three-pole 
foundation.  They  were  also  used  a  great  deal  iu  the  wintertime, 
when  they  were  covered  with  from  two  to  four  layers  of  mats  instead 
of  one,  as  in  the  summer.  They  were  usually  occupied  by  one  or 
two  famihes,  and  when  well  covered  were  warm  and  quite  snow  and 
rain  proof. 

Square  or  Square-topped  Lodge. — The  Lake  also  used  a  type 
of  lodge  the  poles  of  which  did  not  meet  in  the  center,  as  in  a  tent.^ 
The  four  main  poles  converged  somewhat,  like  the  rafters  of  an 
underground  lodge,  forming  a  square  or  slightly  Oblong  smoke  hole. 
The  base  of  the  lodge  was  generally  quite  circular,  but  in  some  may 
have  been  inclined  to  squareness.  In  some  lodges  the  smoke  hole 
was  oblong  rather  than  square.  I  did  not  learn  whether  all  the  tribes 
used  these  lodges,  but  the  Okanagon  did  to  a  shght  extent.  I  have 
called  these  lodges  “square-topped  lodges,”  although  the  ground 
plan  is  circular.  Some  are  constructed  almost  exactly  like  the 
undergroimd  house,  but  above  ground  and  with  much  lighter  materials. 

Long  Lodge. — The  long  or  oblong  lodge  was  a  single  lean-to,  and 
some  of  them  were  of  great  length.  The  fires  were  along  the  open 
front.  This  lodge  was  usually  covered  with  but  a  single  layer  of 
mats,  and  was  a  temporary  shelter  made  to  accommodate  people 
assembled  at  fishing  places  or  at  other  gatherings.  If  more  comfort 
were  required,  another  lean-to  was  erected  facing  it;  and  the  ends  were 

2  For  the  common  style  of  framework  of  the  conical  lodge,  see  Thompson,  a,  pi.  16,  fig.  2,  and  Ottawa 
photo  No.  27072;  for  a  mat-covered  conical  lodge,  see  Ottawa  photo  no.  26628;  for  a  poor  tyi)e,  where  poles 
are  scarce,  see  Thompson,  a,  pi.  16,  fig.  1. 

3  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  197,  figs.  138,  139,  and  pi.  16,  fig.  3. 
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rounded  off  and  filled  in  with  poles,  over  which  mats  or  brush  were 
laid.^  The  double  lean-to  lodge  was  used  at  any  season  of  the  year 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  numbers  of  visitors,  at  feasts,  and  for 
dancing.  People  did  not  usually  live  in  them  in  the  winter,  except 
a  few  young  men  and  other  people  temporarily.  The  Lake  tribe  say 
that  this  type  of  lodge  went  out  of  use  among  them  a  long  time  ago, 
but  that  formerly  it  was  in  use  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers, 
visitors,  and  when  communities  camped  together  temporarily,  as  at 
fishing  and  other  resorts  in  the  fair  season.  They  were  in  favor 
because  they  could  accommodate  many  people,  and  required  a  lesser 
number  of  mats  than  tents.  They  were  used  by  parties  when  travel¬ 
ing,  who  when  they  returned  home  always  lived  in  tents.  The  mat 
tent  or  circular  lodge  was  the  family  house  of  the  tribe. 

Bark  and  other  Lodges. — Among  the  Lake  tribe  all  shapes  of 
lodges,  including  the  conical  lodge  or  tent  and  the  square-topped 
lodge,  were  often  covered  with  bark  instead  of  mats.  Cedar  bark 
peeled  in  spring  was  mostly  used.  The  strips  were  generally  arranged 
up  and  down,  with  the  inside  of  the  bark  out.  In  a  few  cases  the 
bark  may  have  been  placed  horizontally  and  overlapping,  being  kept 
in  place  by  tying  and  with  poles  laid  against  the  outside.  It  seems  that 
the  Sanpoil  and  Colville  used  no  bark-covered  lodges  and  the  Okanagon 
only  very  few.  In  places  where  good  bark  was  scarce,  lodges,  especially 
circular  ones,  were  covered  with  brush  and  hay  or  a  mixture  of  poles, 
bark,  brush,  and  hay.  Brush  houses  and  shelters  were  used  by  parties 
of  aU  the  tribes  when  hunting  or  trapping  in  the  high  mountains. 
Some  of  them  were  slightly  oblong,  with  square  or  oblong  smoke  holes ; 
and  others  had  a  smoke  hole  like  that  of  the  tent.  Some  were  covered 
entirely  with  brush,  while  others  had  a  covering  of  brush,  grass, 
bark,  and  poles  mixed. ^  Among  the  Okanagon  they  were  often 
banked  up  around  the  outside  with  earth  to  a  height  of  about  1  meter.® 
Often  snow  was  used  instead  in  the  winter.  The  inside  of  winter 
lodges  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  15  centimeters  or  more  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  floor  was  smoothed.  The  earth 
from  the  excavation  was  used  for  banking  around  the  bottom  of  the 
lodge  on  the  outside.  Pieces  of  bark  were  placed  between  the  mats 
and  the  .earth.  Women’s  lodges  consisted  of  small  mat  tents,^  half¬ 
tents,  open  in  front,  and  small  lean-to  shelters,  generally  under  trees. 
They  were  covered  with  old  mats  and,  in  the  mountains,  with  brush. 
The  lodges  of  adolescent  girls  were  always  conical,  generally  well  made, 
and  quite  small.  They  were  usually  made  of  fir  brush,®  but  some¬ 
times  of  mats.  Among  the  Lake  tribe,  many  were  covered  with 

<  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  197,  figs.  137  and  142.  Also  used  by  the  Coeur  d’AlCne. 

®  See  Ottawa  photos  nos.  23165,  23166. 

0  Ibid.,  nos.  26260,  26261.  » 

’  Ibid.,  no.  27097. 

s  Ibid.,  nos.  26976,  26977,  27073. 
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bark.  The  floors  of  lodges  in  the  higher  hills  were  covered  with  fir 
boughs  or  balsam  boughs.  Among  the  Lake  tribe  cedar  boughs  and 
hemlock  boughs  were  also  used.  In  the  lower  country,  where  fir 
was  not  handy,  the  dead  needles  of  yellow  pine  were  used  for  this 
purpose.  Occasionally  grass  or  swamp  hay  and  rushes  were  used 
as  floor  covering.  Bed  places  were  further  covered  with  mats  or 
skins,  which  were  rolled  up  at  the  head  of  the  bed  when  not  in  use. 
In  the  daytime  this  roll  of  bedding  and  added  clothes  formed  a  back 
rest.  No  regular  back  rests,  as  among  the  Blackfoot,  were  used.  Skin 
tents  were  used  by  the  Okanagon  tribes  after  the  neighboring  tribes 
had  begun  to  hunt  on  the  plains.  Before  that,  only  rarely  was  a 
skin  lodge  obtained  in  trade.  Later  on  they  became  common 
among  the  Colville  and  to  a  less  extent  among  the  Sanpoil.  The 
Lake  and  Similkameen  never  used  them.  The  Okanagon  adopted 
them  to  a  limited  extent  only.  After  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo 
they  were  replaced  by  tents  made  of  canvas,  duck,  and  drilling. 
Several  styles  of  the  white  man’s  tent,  and  also  the  canvas  tipi,  are 
used  by  these  tribes  at  the  present  day.  The  canvas  tipi  is  employed 
more  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  tents  in  the  north.  A 
few  mat,  bark,  and  brush  lodges  are  still  used  occasionally  among 
the  Lake  tribe.  The  permanent  home  nowadays  is  usually  a  log 
cabin  or  a  board  house  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  the  houses  of 
the  whites. 

Sweat  Houses. — Sweat  houses  were  everywhere  of  the  same  kind 
as  among  the  Thompson.  Some  of  those  near  permanent  dwellings 
were  earth-covered.® 

Cellars. — Caches  and  cellars  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son.  Tree  caches,  scaffold  caches,  and  circular  cellars  or  pits  in  the 
ground  were  all  used. 

Household  Utensils. — Household  utensils  consisted  principally 
of  baskets  built  up  by  coding  or  made  of  birch  bark,  woven  mats,  and 
bags  of  various  kinds.  The  materials  and  structure  of  all  these  have 
already  been  described.  Beds  consisted  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  same 
materials  as  those  used  for  lodge  floors.  They  were  covered  with 
mats,  which  were  often  further  covered  with  sldns  of  bear,  buffalo, 
sheep,  deer,  or  other  animals.  Bed  covering  consisted  of  various 
kinds  of  robes.  The  head  of  the  bed  was  elevated  a  little  with  a 
heap  of  brush  or  grass  underneath  the  bedding.  Some  pillows  were 
also  used,  made  of  small  bags  of  dressed  skin  stuffed  with  bulrush 
down  or  with  small  feathers.  I  did  not  learn  with  certainty  about 
the  use  of  hammocks.  Possibly  some  were  used  for  babies.  The 
methods  of  boiling  and  roasting,  and  of  cooking,  storing  food  and 
water  were  in  no  way  different  from  those  which  obtained  among 
the  Thompson. 


®  See  Thompson,  a,  pi.  17,  lies.  1-3. 
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It  seems  that  wooden  dishes  were  not  used,  except  small  bowls  and 
cups  hollowed  out  of  knots.  Some  bowls  and  dishes  and  many 
spoons  “  were  made  of  mountain  sheep’s  horn,  especially  by  the 
Okanagon.  A  few  spoons  of  goat  and  buffalo  horn  were  also  in  use, 
and  in  later  days  those  of  cow’s  horn.  Wooden  spoons  were  made 
occasionally,^^  chiefly  of  poplar  and  birch.  Spoons  were  also  made  of 
stiff  bark.^^  In  the  main  camps  boiling  was  done  with  hot  stones  in 
coiled  baskets.  In  temporary  camps  and  on  hunting  expeditions 
bark  kettles  were  used  when  bark  was  obtainable,  else  paunches  of 
animals  were  made  to  serve.  Temporary  kettles  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  cedar,  willow,  spruce,  balsam,  white  pine,  etc.,  whichever  was 
most  easily  obtained  in  the  locality  where  they  camped.  Holes  dug 
in  hard  clay  and  natural  cavities  in  rocks  were  sometimes  utihzed. 

IV.  CLOTHING  AND  ORNAMENTS 

Dress. — The  clothing  of  the  Okanagon  tribes  was  much  like  that 
of  the  Upper  Thompson.  The  full  dress  generally  consisted  of 
moccasins,  long  leggings,  belt,  breechclout  or  apron,  shirt,  and  cap  or 
headband  for  the  men;  and  moccasins,  short  leggings,  long  dress,  and 
cap  or  headband  for  the  women.  Belts  were  also  worn  by  many  of 
the  latter.  Extra  clothing,  consisting  of  robes,  was  used  when 
necessary  by  both  sexes.  People  never  went  barefoot,  except  within 
and  near  the  lodge  or  when  at  leisure  around  the  camp.  In  warm 
weather  around  the  camps  many  men  and  children  went  partly  nude. 
Clothes  were  made  of  dressed  skins  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  antelope, 
caribou,  and  moose.  Sheepskins  were  seldom  dressed,  because  con¬ 
sidered  too  fragile;  and  goatskins  were  not  even  used  for  bedding. 
Most  skins  were  dressed  without  the  hair,  except  those  intended  for 
robes.  The  Thompson  considered  the  Okanagon  a  well-dressed 
people;  meaning  that  their  dress  was  nearly  always  of  the  best  quality 
and  style.  They  nearly  all  dressed  alike,  using  the  same  cuts  and 
styles  of  clothes,  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  This  was  taken  as  an 
indication  of  wealth  and  good  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  the  Thompson  were  not  as  uniform  in  their  dress,  there  being 
much  greater  variety  in  quality  and  style.  Also  some  individuals 
were  careless  or  peculiar  in  their  dress,  and  some  others  were  too  poor 
to  dress  correctly.  Possibly,  however,  the  chief  reason  may  have 
been  that  the  Thompson  were  more  under  different  influences  than  the 
Okanagon,  styles  from  west,  north,  east,  and  south  all  reaching  them 
to  some  extent. 

Robes  and  Capes. — Every  one  had  one  or  more  robes  to  wear,  as 
conditions  required,  and  to  sleep  in.  Probably  the  most  common 


*i  See  Ottawa  collection,  Nos.  135,  137. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  204,  fig.  166. 

See  Ottawa  oolleotion,  No.  136,  a  juniper-bark  spoon. 
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robes  were  those  made  of  skins  of  deer,  fawn,  antelope,  buffalo,  beaver, 
otter,  marmot,  coyote,  and  lynx,  all  dressed  in  the  hair.  Robes 
woven  of  twisted  strips  of  rabbit  skin  were  made  and  worn  by  all  the 
tribes.  Probably  a  few  of  twisted  strips  of  muskrat  were  also  ia  use. 
Robes  or  blankets  woven  of  goat’s  wool  were  made  and  used  only  by 
the  Lake  tribe.  Probably  a  few  of  these  blankets  were  procured  from 
the  Wenatchi,  and  used  by  Okanagon  as  bedcovers.  Dogskin  robes 
were  not  worn,  except  by  the  Similkameen.  A  few  robes  of  dressed 
buckskin,  painted  and  embroidered,  were  used,  especially  in  fine 
weather  and  at  festivals.  Small  robes  or  cloaks  were  worn  by  a  few 
people  of  both  sexes,  but  probably  mostly  by  women  and  children. 
Some  woven  ones  were  used  by  the  Similkameen.^  Cloaks  were  tied 
or  pinned  in  front.  Capes  of  a  small  size,  and  made  to  fit  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  were  used  in  a  few  places  by  women  and  children,  rarely  by  men. 
Most  cloaks  and  capes  were  made  of  skins  of  small  animals,  dressed 
in  the  hair  and  sewed  together — marmot,  skunk,  squirrel,  ground 
squirrel,  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  weasel,  and  young  fawn.  A  few 
were  made  of  woven  rabbit  skin,  and  some  were  of  dressed  buckskin 
edged  with  fur.  Some  combined  shirts  and  capes  were  used  by  the 
Lake  tribe.  The  underpart  of  the  garment  was  a  sleeveless  shirt  of 
buckskin,  sewed  at  the  sides  from  the  armpits  to  the  waist  or  belt. 
The  bottom  was  pinked  or  fringed  and  ornamented  with  a  band  of 
embroidery  or  painting.  The  upper  part,  or  cape,  was  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  shirt  and  was  of  buckskin  edged  with  fur. 
The  neck  part  was  ornamented  with  a  collar  of  skin,  sometimes  of 
leather  pinked  and  embroidered,  sometimes  of  the  fur  of  fox,  wolf, 
otter,  etc.  Some  capes  had  long,  fine-cut  fringes  along  the  bottom, 
and  were  further  ornamented  with  pendent  feathers  of  eagles  or 
hawks,  or  with  tassels  of  hair,  weasel  skins,  and  the  like.  Sometimes 
the  whole  cape  was  profusely  covered  with  rows  of  ermine  skins  put 
on  flat  or  cut  and  twisted  into  long  pendants.  Tufts  of  hair  and 
feathers  were  also  used,  and  some  capes  were  punctured  all  over  with 
rows  of  small  holes.  Usually  the  shirt  was  provided  with  a  belt  of 
stiff  skin,  which  was  set  with  pendants  of  deer’s  hoofs,  beads,  hair 
tassels,  feathers,  or  strips  of  ermine  skins.  Sometimes  both  large 
and  small  robes  were  worn  poncho  style. 

Men’s  Clothing. — Men’s  shirts  and  leggings  were  similar  to  some 
of  the  styles  used  by  the  Thompson.  A  common  shirt  was  made  of 
two  doeskins  sewed  together  heads  up.  Sometimes  the  shoulders  only 
were  sewed  together,  the  sides  being  provided  with  lacings,  or  merely 
held  together  with  a  few  stitches  of  thong.  The  neck  pieces  of  the 
skins  were  folded  down  at  the  back  and  front,  where  they  were 
stitched  or  sewed  to  the  body  of  the  shirt.  Usually  they  were  shaped 
into  circular  or  triangular  forms  and  ornamented  with  embroidery 


1  See  p.  235. 
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and  fringing.  A  few  shirts  retained  the  tads,  or  at  least  the  one  at  the 
back,  and  the  parts  of  the  leg  skins  shaped  into  points  or  cut  square, 
a  little  of  the  deer’s-leg  hair  being  left  on  for  tufts  at  the  ends.  The 
seams  of  these  shirts  were  embroidered  and  fringed.  These  shirts,  in 
both  cut  and  style  of  ornamentation,  appear  to  have  been  almost 
the  same  as  the  Nez  Perce  shirt  figured  by  Wissler.^  Another  common 
shirt  was  made  of  a  single  large  skin  folded  over  and  sewed  at  the 
sides,  and  sometimes  stitched  here  and  there  under  the  arms.  A  hole 
was  cut  and  shaped  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through.  There 
was  no  breast  cut.  The  fringes  along  the  sides  and  under  the  arm 
pieces  were  sometimes  very  long.  Separate  pieces  of  skin,  triangular 
in  shape  and  covered  with  embroidery  in  quills  or  beads,  or  punctured 
and  painted,  were  sewed  to  the  shirt  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck.^ 
Neither  of  these  kinds  had  true  sleeves.  In  more  modern  times  many 
men’s  shirts  had  sleeves,  and  they  were  of  different  styles.  (Fig.  17.) 


Fiqtjbe  17. — Sketch  illustrating  cut  of  modern  clothing 


The  one  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  leather  shirt  seen  by  me  among 
the  Lake  tribe.  Each  sleeve  was  of  two  pieces,  and  the  back  and  front 
each  of  two  pieces.  The  shirt  was  cut  low  on  the  breast,  and  over 
this  opening  a  separate  piece  of  white  unsmoked  skin  was  fastened  to 
the  shirt  with  metal  buttons.  This  piece  of  skin  was  triangular  in 
shape  and  embroidered  with  flower  designs  in  colored  silk.  The 
sleeves  were  smaller  at  the  wrists,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
hands.  All  the  seams  were  fringed. 

Some  men  wore,  instead  of  the  regular  shirts,  a  land  of  vest.  In 
most  cases  this  reached  only  to  the  hips  and  was  made  generally  of 
buffalo  and  other  skin  dressed  in  the  hair.  This  kind  of  poncho  shirt 
01  vest  was  tied  or  laced  at  the  sides  with  thongs.^  In  later  days  some 
of  them  opened  a  short  distance  down  the  breast.®  Breast  cuts  on 
vests  and  shirts  are  considered  comparatively  modern.  A  similar 
garmept,  but  much  longer,  reaching  generally  to  the  knees,  was  in  use. 
Most  garments  of  this  style  were  made  of  two  entire  deerskins  and 
were  fastened  around  the  waist  with  a  belt.®  Perhaps  they  may  be 


®  d.  fig.  1. 

3  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  207,  fig.  163;  and  Ottawa  collection,  VI  M  389 
^  See  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  398;  Peabody  Museum,  Teit  collection  nos  281  282  283 

witSn  SZr’  -troduced 

«  See  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  399;  Peabody  Museum,  Teit  coUection  no.  280. 
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better  classed  as  ponchos.  Some  boys  of  the  Sanpoil  wore  shirts  of 
an  entire  case-sldnned  coyote  sldn  with  the  head  part  cut  off.  The 
shirt  (or  sldn)  slipped  over  the  head  and  was  fastened  with  strings 
on  the  shoulder.  The  tail  hung  at  the  back.  There  was  no  sewing  on 
this  kind  of  shirt,  except  that  the  shoulders  were  sometimes  edged 
with  bucksldn  to  prevent  tearing  where  the  tie  strings  were.  Some 
Sanpoil  men  wore  shirts  made  of  four  backs  of  coyote  skins  sewed 
together.  The  tails  were  often  retained  for  ornament.  In  some  cases 
two  coyote  skins  were  used,  forming  back  and  front,  the  sides  con¬ 
sisting  of  dressed  bucksldn.  The  tails  were  generally  retained,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  back  one.^  Shirts  of  this  Idnd  were  probably  also  worn 
to  some  extent  by  men  of  the  other  tribes. 

Small  ponchos  serving  the  purpose  of  neck  wraps  and  covering  the 
opening  of  shirts  on  the  shoulders  were  worn  by  some  men  over  their 
shirts.  They  consisted  of  single  skins  (in  the  fur)  of  coyote,  wolf,  fox, 
lynx  cat,  bear  cub.  The  tail  was  retained  and  hung  down  the  back.® 
Some  neck  wraps  of  entire  rabbit  skins  sewed  together  were  used 
in  the  'winter  by  both  sexes. 

Breechclouts  were  of  soft  dressed  buckskin  and  were  of  styles 
similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson.  Long  ago  those  made  of  a  single 
long  piece  drawn  under  the  belt,  the  ends  hanging  like  long  aprons 
before  and  behind,  were  most  rare.  Some  people  think  this  style  was 
adopted  after  Hudson’s  Bay  cloth  and  blankets  came  into  use.  Old 
men  and  boys  might  wear  simple  aprons  of  dressed  skin  and  fur, 
sometimes  quite  long,  -without  breechclouts.  Sometimes  the  long 
shirts  worn  by  old  men  reached  nearly  to  the  knees.  With  these  they 
wore  neither  breechclouts  nor  aprons,  but  -with  short  shirts  they  were 
always  worn.  The  usual  skin  leggings  generally  had  long  fringes  cut 
in  various  ways.  Cloth  leggings  had  -wide  uncut  side  flaps. 

Women’s  Clothing. — Women’s  dresses  reached  to  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and  some  almost  touched  the  feet.  The  style  of  dress  most 
common  had  an  extension  of  the  cape  or  shoulder  part,  which  hung 
down  over  the  arms  almost  to  the  wrists,  and  served  as  sleeves.®  In 
some  the  extension  was  short,  reaching  to  the  elbow.  The  arm  ex¬ 
tensions  were  often  quite  loose,  while  in  other  dresses  they  were 
fastened  under  the  arms  with  thongs  here  and  thei'e.  These  dresses 
were  generally  made  of  two  large  buckskins  or  two  cow-elk  skins 
sewed  together  heads  down.  Unlike  the  Shahaptian  custom,  the  tails 
of  the  deer  were  cut  off  instead  of  being  retained  for  ornament.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  description  these  dresses  agreed,  except  for  the  retain¬ 
ing  of  the  tails,  vdth  the  Yakima  specimen  figured  by  Wissler.“  In 

^  See  Ottawa  collection,  VI.  M.  400. 

*  See  Thompson,  a,  pi.  18. 

*  See  d,  fig.  18. 

10  See  d,  fig.  18. 
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place  of  the  tails  the  Okanagon  generally  inserted  a  triangular  piece 
of  beading  or  other  ornamentation.  A  few  dresses  with  full-length 
sleeves  sewed  on  were  worn.  A  few  dresses  had  no  sleeves  at  all, 
the  arms  being  bare  to  the  shoulders.  A  very  few  young  girls  and 
old  women  wore  no  dresses,  but  instead  fringed  bodices  or  skirts  of 
skin  reaching  to  the  knees  or  below.  Some  of  these  had  high  bodies 
which  were  fastened  at  the  shoulders,  but  the  bodies  of  others  extended 
hardly  above  the  waist.  The  low-bodied  kind  were  worn  also  by 
nearly  all  well-dressed  women  under  their  dresses.  A  bodice  alone 
was  not  considered  a  complete  dress.  Narrow  breechclouts  were 
worn  by  some  girls,  and  also  by  women,  during  menstruation. 
Women’s  leggings  were  like  those  of  the  Thompson.  When  traveling 
in  deep  snow  some  women  wore  long  leggings  nearly  like  those  of 
the  men.  A  very  few  poor  people  of  the  Similkameen  wore  short 
leggings  woven  of  tule  or  rushes. 

Footwear. — Moccasins  were  of  dressed  buckskin,  elk  sldn,  etc., 
cut  in  two  styles  that  were  about  equally  common.  One  consisted 
of  a  single  piece  folded  and  sewed  around  the  toe,  the  outside  of 
the  foot,  and  at  the  heel.^^  The  other  style  had  a  separate  small 
tongue  piece,  a  seam  extending  from  the  latter  to  the  toe,  and  a 
seam  down  the  heel.^^  In  a  few  the  ends  of  the  toe  and  the  heel 
seams  were  puckered.  Therefore  they  had  no  trailers. All  moc¬ 
casins  had  gaiters  or  uppers  of  a  separate  piece. 

The  trailers  of  moccasins  were  cut  in  styles  similar  to  those  of  the 
Thompson. 

The  Lake  were  not  famihar  with  the  cut  shown  in  a,  Figure  170 
(Thompson) ,  although  a  form  similar  to  it,  with  tongue  piece  brought 
to  a  point  at  the  toe,  is  often  used  by  the  Kutenai. 

In  Similkameen  the  common  cuts  were  seamed  down  the  instep 
and  open  at  the  heel.^®  Some  trailers  were  cut  in  a  fringe.  Summer 
moccasins  were  more  pointed  and  made  to  fit  the  foot.  Those  for 
Avinter  use  were  much  looser  to  give  room  for  heavy  foot  wraps. 
These  consisted  of  pieces  of  skin  in  the  hair  wrapped  round  the  foot 
or  sewed  like  a  duffle.  The  Similkameen  used  a  few  socks. made 
like  the  sage-bark  socks  of  the  Thompson,  and  possibly  boots  woven 
of  tule.  Moccasins  were  often  padded  with  dry  teased  bark  and 
grass.  In  the  wintertime  some  people  wore  moccasins  made  of  deer, 
caribou,  buffalo,  and  other  skins,  hair  side  in.  No  moccasins  of  the 
long-tongued  round-toed  type  were  used  long  ago.  This  style  was 
introduced  by  the  Iroquois  and  French.  Moccasins  with  a  wide 
crosscut  at  the  toe  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  Similkameen. 
Sandals  were  used  by  some  poor  people  in  the  summertime.  They 

See  Thompson  a,  p.  215,  fig.  184.  i®  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  211,  fig.  173,  Nos.  1,  2. 

1*  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  210,  fig.  169.  »  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  212,  fig.  174. 

See  Thompson,  a,  p.  211,  fig.  171.  n  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  210,  fig.  170. 

N  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  211,  fig.  172.  w  See  Tahltan  specimens,  Ottawa,  VI.  H.  48. 
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were  made  of  sldn  or  of  rawliide,  and  sometimes  the  soles  were 
thickened  with  a  coat  of  glue  and  sand. 

Hand  Wear. — Gloves  were  unknown  long  ago;  but  mittens,  both 
long  and  short,  were  used  in  cold  weather.  Most  of  them  were  made 
of  coyote  and  other  sldns  in  the  fur. 

.Men’s  Headwear. — Men’s  caps  and  headbands  were  made  of 
dressed  skin  and  of  sldns  in  the  fur  of  almost  all  Idnds  of  animals. 
Some  were  also  made  of  bird  sldns.  The  styles  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Thompson, ‘including  caps  of  animals’  headskins,  and 
those  set  with  antlers  of  deer,  or  horns  of  antelope,  goat,  and  buffalo. 

Headdresses  of  tail  feathers  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls  were  common, 
and  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson.  Eagle-feather  bonnets  of  the 
style  used  on  the  plains  were  common  during  the  past  century,  and 
are  still  worn  to  some  extent  at  dances.  This  style  differed  in  some 
details  from  the  oldest  styles  of  eagle-feather  headdresses  of  the 
Thompson  and  Okanagon.  Feather  “tails”  both  of  the  Thompson 
and  plains  styles  were  in  vogue. 

Women’s  Headwear. — Women’s  headbands  and  most  caps  were 
of  dressed  sldn.  The  caps  were  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  in 
details  were  like  those  of  the  Thompson.^®  Flat-topped  caps  were 
not  used.  Woven  caps,  called  by  many  whites  “grass  caps,”  of  the 
so-called  “Nez-Perce”  style,  were  in  common  use,  except  among 
the  Lake  and  Sirmlkameen.^®  Caps  of  willow  bark  were  used  a  httle 
by  Sinulkameen,  Okanagon,  and  Sanpoil,  but  it  seems  were  not 
known  to  the  Lake,  and  may  not  have  been  used  by  the  Colville  either. 
The  Similkameen  probably  also  used  a  few  caps  woven  of  tule  or 
rushes. 

Overclothes,  etc. — Robes,  ponchos,  and  cloaks  were  worn  as 
overclothes  in  cold  weather.  It  seems  that  no  rain  cloaks  and  short 
ponchos  of  woven  vegetal  material  were  used,  except  among  the 
Similkameen.  The  cloaks  worn  by  them  have  been  described.^^ 
Some  people  put  ordinary  woven  mats  over  their  heads,  shoulders, 
and  backs  in  heavy  rains.  It  appears  that  no  clothing  of  vegetal 
material,  except  women’s  caps,  were  used  by  any  of  the  other  tribes. 
The  Lake,  who  used  cedar  bark  extensively  for  a  number  of  purposes, 
did  not  use  it  for  clothing.  Before  the  advent  of  the  fur  traders, 
jackets,  coats,  and  trousers  were  probably  not  made,  and  some  say 
there  were  no  sleeves  to  shirts  and  dresses.  Possibly  short  buckskin 
trousers  were  used  by  Similkameen  and  Nicola  in  early  times. 

After  many  of  the  western  Indians  began  to  hunt  on  the  plains 
buffalo  robes  and  skins  became  quite  common,  and  largely  supplanted 
other  robes,  cloaks,  and  ponchos.  For  a  time  buffalo  skin  was  so 
plentiful  that  even  as  far  north  as  Similkameen  it  was  cheaper  than 
ordinary  buckskin. 


»  a,  p.  217,  fig.  191. 


“  See  p.  226. 


21  See  also  Shuswap,  p.  506,  e,  fig.  228. 


22  See  p.  231. 
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Belts  were  worn  by  almost  all  the  men  and  by  many  women. 
Garters  were  much  used  by  both  sexes,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  armlets. 

Some  double-pointed  brooches  of  bone,  antler,  and  wood  similar 
in  type  to  a  clothes  pin  with  pointed  ends — are  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Similkameen.  It  seems  that  some  of  these  had  carved  heads. 

Ornamentation  of  Clothing. — Ornamentation  of  clothing  was 
the  same  as  among  the  Thompson,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  fringing, 
pinking,  puncturing,  painting,  and  embroidering  with  porcupine 
quills,  seeds,  hoofs,  shells,  and  elk’s  teeth.  In  later  days  glass  beads 
and  silk  thread  displaced  entirely  the  quill  and  other  embroidery. 
Hair  and  skin  were  used  for  tassels  and  fringes.  Ermine  skins  were 
often  attached  to  garments  and  headdresses.  Some  capes  were 
entirely  covered  with  rows  of  them.  Capes  and  clothes  were  often 
ornamented  with  feathers,  bird  skins,  tufts  of  bird  skin  and  fur,  and 
deer’s  tails.  Deerskin  robes  had  the  hair  cut  in  stripes,  as  among  the 
Thompson. 

Personal  Adornment. — In  personal  adornment  these  tribes  appear 
to  have  differed  very  little,  if  it  all,  from  the  Thompson.  The  same 
styles  of  necklaces,  earrings,  and  hair  ribbons  were  used;  and  the  styles 
of  hairdressing  and  face  and  body  painting  were  about  the  same.  Nose- 
pins  of  shell  and  bone  were  used  by  a  few  people  of  both  sexes.  They 
went  out  of  style  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fur  traders.  Combs  were 
of  fan  shape,  like  those  of  the  Thompson,^^  and,  when  obtainable,  were 
made  of  syringa  wood.  Tweezers  were  like  those  of  the  Thompson. 
Tattooing  was  in  vogue  to  a  slight  extent  in  both  sexes,  most  marks 
being  made  on  the  wrists  and  forearms.  A  very  few  tattooed  the  face 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  whole,  women  tattooed  more 
than  men.  Face  and  body  painting  was  the  same,  or  almost  the  same, 
as  among  the  Thompson.  The  same  colors  and  styles  were  in  vogue. 
The  various  styles  of  hairdressing  appear  to  have  been  about  the  same 
as  among  theThompson.  Sinceabout  lOOOor  1906  almost  all  the  Lake, 
Colville,  Upper  Okanagon,  and  Similkameen  men  cut  their  hair  short. 
Most  of  the  young  men  crop  their  hair  quite  as  closely  as  the  wdiites, 
while  many  of  the  elderly  men  cut  it  square  across  the  neck.  Among 
the  Lower  Okanagon,  Nespelim,  and  Sanpoil,  the  majority  of  the  men, 
both  young  and  old,  still  wear  their  hair  long  and  in  braids.  A  few 
old  men  of  the  Colville  and  Upper  Okanagon  also  wear  their  hair  long 
in  two  or  three  styles.  Nearly  all  the  people  of  all  the  tribes  now 
wear  white  man’s  clothing.  A  few  old  people  (especially  men)  of  the 
Lower  Okanagon  and  Sanpoil  wear  old-style  clothing,  such  as  leggings, 
more  or  less  modified.  Moccasins  are  generally  worn  in  all  the  tribes. 
Many  Indians  have  old-style  costumes  and  ornaments,  which  they 
will  rarely  part  with  and  which  they  use  occasionally  at  celebrations. 


a,  pi.  18. 


a,  p.  224,  figs.  201-203. 


“  a,  p.  227,  flg.  210. 


“  This  refers  to  1909. 
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V.  SUBSISTENCE 

F OOD. — The  food  of  the  Okanagon  tribes  differed  but  little  from  that 
of  the  Thompson.  The  proportions  of  the  different  foods  used  were 
about  the  same,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  collection.  Nearly  all  the 
families  moved  about  a  good  deal  from  one  place  to  another,  within 
their  respective  tribal  territories,  fishing,  hunting,  root  digging,  and 
berrying,  according  to  the  season  at  which  each  principal  item  of  food 
supply  was  at  its  best.  Usually  each  band  was  able  to  procure  a 
sufficiency  of  all  kinds  of  food  on  its  own  particular  grounds;  but  some 
families  occasionally,  and  others  regularly,  went  farther  afield  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  tribal  territory,  hunting  and  trapping.  Some 
other  families  who  did  more  or  less  trading  made  regular  trips  to  cer¬ 
tain  tribal  and  intertribal  rendezvous,  passing  through  parts  of  the 
territories  of  other  tribes.  If  conditions  were  favorable,  hunting  was 
engaged  in  going  and  returning  from  these  places,  generally  within 
their  own  territory,  but  sometimes  on  grounds  of  the  tribes  visited. 
Sometimes  young  men  of  other  families  accompanied  these  parties  for 
love  of  adventure  and  to  see  the  country.  Thus  there  were  few 
Okanagon  who  had  not  at  some  time  been  within  the  countries  of  the 
Sanpoil,  Colville,  Spokan,  Wenatchi,  Columbia,  Thompson,  and 
Shuswap,  and  a  few  had  been  to  other  tribes  beyond.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  chief  means  of  sustenance  was  hunting,  in  other 
parts  fishing,  while  in  many  places  these  two  were  of  about  equal 
importance.  Flesh  of  horses  was  eaten  a  great  deal  at  one  time,  but 
it  seems  that  no  dogs  were  eaten. ^ 

Vegetal  food. — Root  digging  and  berrying  were  important  every¬ 
where.  All  the  edible  berries  used  by  the  Thompson  were  gathered  in 
locahties  where  they  grew.  The  berries  considered  most  important 
for  curing,  and  therefore  collected  in  largest  quantities,  were  service 
berries  (AmelancJiier) ,  soapberries  (Shepherdia),  huckleberries  (Vac- 
cinium),  and  in  some  places  cherries  (Prunus).  Huckleberries  were 
very  plentiful  in  the  Lake  country,  where  in  great  measure  they  took 
the  place  of  service  berries,  which  were  most  important  to  the  other 
tribes. 

Most  of  the  roots  used  by  the  Thompson  were  used  also  by  the 
Okanagon  tribes,  and  a  few  others  that  do  not  grow  in  the  Thompson 
country.  The  importance  of  various  roots  varied  according  to  locahty. 
On  the  whole,  the  roots  considered  most  important  were  Camassia 
esculenta,  Levoisia  rediviva,  Balsamorrhiza  sagittata,  Lilium  columbia- 
num,  Erythronium  grandijlorum,  and  Fritillaria  lanceolata.  Hazelnuts 
were  utilized  a  great  deal,  especially  by  the  Colville,  in  whose  country 
they  were  plentiful.  Nutlets  of  two  or  three  lands  of  pine,  and  seeds 
of  Balsamorrhiza  and  two  or  three  other  unidentified  plants,  were 
used  extensively  in  many  places. 


1  According  to  some,  dogs  were  eaten  occasionally  by  old  Similkameen  people. 
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Oak  did  not  grow  in  the  territories  of  these  tribes.  It  was  confined 
to  Columbia  River  and  some  of  its  tributaries  farther  south.  Differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  tree  saps  and  sprouts  of  growing  plants  were  used  in 
season,  as  among  the  Thompson.  Following  is  a  Hst  of  the  principal 
vegetal  foods  of  the  Okanagon.  I  give  both  the  Okanagon  and  the 
Thompson  names  for  comparison. 


Okanagon  name 

HOOTS 

Camassia  esculenta  (camas)  _  _ 

e'txwa,  I'txiva 

Lewisia  rediviva  Pursh  (bit- 

spl'tlam 

terroot). 

Allium  cernuum 

xalii'wa,  xale'ua 

Claytonia  sessilifolia 

skwenkwl' nEn,  skwEn- 
kwl'nsm 

Fritillaria  pudica 

d'tamen 

Slum  linear e 

cxei'ksn 

Lilium  columhianum 

stoxtei'n 

Ferula  dissoluta 

ai.yu' 

Balsamorrhiza  sagittata  Nutt. 

tsa'ltsalskEn 

Peucedanum  macrocarpum 

smitsend'lk'^ 

Nutt. 

Calochorius  macrocarpus 

yekiyu'ksps 

Dougl. 

Cycopus  unijiorus  .. 

xa'nExan 

Erythronium  grandiflorum _ 

s-hwe''‘x'‘ 

Fritillaria  lanceolata 

sme'ta 

Potentilla  anserina 

xl'laxil 

Hydrophyllum  occidentale  ^ _ 

stlEnqai' n 
tlaka'n 

Cnicus  undulatus  Gray 

sntEkwalkwalu'  stEn 

stexhl'lEm 

ardtca'ks,  nhdtca'ks 

BERRIES 

Amelanchier  alnifolia  Nutt _ 

si' a 

Amelanchier  sp 

skikisFloq 

Prunus  demissa  Walpers 

xlo'x.lox 

Samhucus  sp 

tsakwi'k'^ 

Crataegus  rivalaris  Nutt 

sxwanl'k 

Cornus  pubescens  Nutt 

sti'ksx'‘ 

Rubus  sp.  (raspberry) 

xld'la 

Rubus  leucodermis  Dougl _ 

meted'  Ek 

Thompson  name 


e'txwa 

il'ku'pEn 

kala'ua 
taiu'  En 

xala'  uxoza 

wetsama't 

tca'wEk 

taxqai'n 

snl'lksn  (root) 

tskd'nelp  (plant) 

kokwe'la 

maqad'za 

xenExai'n 
ska' mete 
mu'la 

Xl'lEXil 

stlEnqai'  .n 
me.sa'i,  mEtsa'l 
skalis'po'  (plant) 2 
n'po' poqxEn  (root) 
sxwi'pis  (?). 
tsepl' as 

ratce'us,  hdicei'us 


stsa'qum,  stcoqqm 

spekpek. 

sdlku' ,  zolku' . 

tse'kuk 

d'luska 

taxpd' E 

sd'ii§q  “ 

me'tcuk,  me' teak 


^  Said  not  to  grow  in  the  Okanagon  country. 

*  Compare  kalispo',  kalispe'lEm  {kalispe' .m,  kalispe’), 
for  sprouting  camas.  ’ 


according  to  Rovais,  names  among  Flathead  tribes 
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Okanagon  name 

Thompson  name 

berries — continued 

Rihes  sp.  (red  gooseberry) _ 

.nte'  ixEmelps 

sxe'tsi'n 

Rihes  lacustre  Poir  (black 

epsapu's 

sopu's,  soEpu's 

gooseberry) . 

Ribes  cereum  (wild  currant)  __ 

id'rskEn 

laa'za 

Shepherdia  canadensis  Nutt.. 

sxo'sEm 

sxo'sEm,  .s-ho'zEm 

Fragaria  calif  arnica  C  and  S_ 

tskei'm  kem 

skokii'p. 

V  accinium  membranaceum 

stixe'llk 

tsaltsd'la 

Dougl. 

V accinium  myrtillus  (small 

s.se'pt 

d'meux  “ 

blueberry) ,  var.  microphyl- 
lurn  Hook. 

Berberissp.  (Oregon  grape)  __ 

sstsi'res  * 

tsa'lza,  ts&'lsa 

Arctostaphylos  u  v  a-u  r  s  i 

skwoli's 

d'iEk,  d'ik,  ei' Ek. 

Spreng. 

Rosa  sp. 

skw^kwe'u 

stsaka'pEl,  skdkwa'u 
(var.  of  rose) 

SEEDS  AND  OTHER  VEGETAL 

FOODS 

Hazelnuts 

qe'puxa 

qapu'x 

Pinus  ponderosa  (yellow  pine) 

sqa'uku 

s'tsi'q. 

nutlets  or  seeds,  also  of 
other  pines. 

Balsamorrhiza  sagittaia,  seeds. 

mi'kto 

ml'kto 

Comandra  pallida,  seeds  or 

qepuxifi'llp) 

qapujxe'lp 

nuts. 

Pinus  contorta,  cambium 

ska'kuluk 

n'tu. 

layer. 

Pinus  ponderosa,  cambium 

tse'xwe,  tsu'xe 

tse'xwe 

layer. 

Heracleum  lanatum,  growing 

xoxtl'lp 

hd'qo 

stalks. 

Peucedanuni  sp.,  growing 

kwo'xkwax  “ 

tld'qo 

stalks. 

Alectoria  jubata  (black  moss). 

skole'p  * 

a.wl'  .a, 

Opuntia  sp.  (cactus) 

sxwl'na 

s'qE'qs'rz 

Tree-sugar  ® 

skamt'llk^ 

skami'llk 

Elseagnus  argentea,  seeds  ’’ _ 

npokid'  Ep 

kwoiskai'  nEXEn 

Snowberries  ® 

stEmtEmEnie'la 

stca'kEms  asnaiyl' 

3  Compare  Coeur  d’Alfne  for  wild  currant. 

*  Compare  Lillooet  for  black  moss. 

®  A  very  sweet,  sugary  exudence  which  forms  in  cakes  on  the  needles  and  branches  of  fir,  and  occasionally 
pine,  in  mid  and  late  summer  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  country. 

6  Means  “tree'milk.” 

'  Seeds  of  this  and  of  the  cactus  were  probably  never  eaten;  but  they  were  used  extensively  as  beads  for 
necklaces  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  clothing,  as  among  the  Thompson. 

®  These  were  not  eaten. 
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Root  diggers. — Root  diggers  were  of  service  berry  and  other  hard 
woods.  The  points  were  often  charred  to  harden  them.  Handles 
were  chiefly  of  birch;  but  horns  of  sheep  and  goats  and  antlers  of  elk 
and  deer  were  also  used.  The  shapes  and  ornamentation  of  root 
diggers,  at  least  among  the  Okanagon,  were  like  those  of  the  Thompson. 
The  “bow-shaped”  root-digger  handle  of  ram’s  horn  was  not  used 
except  among  the  Similkameen  and  possibly  a  few  of  the  Okanagon. 
The  Similkameen  claim  that  this  style  of  handle  was  invented  by  the 
Thompson  and  introduced  by  them.  Berries  were  gathered  in  woven 
baskets,  bark  baskets,  and  bark  trays. 

Preparation  and  preservation  of  staple  foods. — The  methods  of 
preparing  and  preserving  staple  foods  were  practically  the  same  as 
among  the  Thompson.  Circular  earth  ovens  or  pits  were  used  for 
cooking  roots.  Oblong  and  square  scaffolds  of  poles  were  used  for 
drying  meat  and  fish.  Dried  meat  and  fat  were  stored  in  rawhide 
bags,  and  oil  and  melted  fat  in  bladders.  Salmon  and  other  fish  were 
spht  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  wind.  Some  people  preferred  to  dry 
them  in  windy  shady  places  or  under  the  shade  of  screens  of  brush, 
leaves,  and  mats.  Meat  and  fish  were  also  dried  with  the  assistance 
of  fire  and  smoke.  Berries  were  usually  dried,  spread  thinly  on  tule 
mats  laid  on  dry  gravelly  ground  facing  the  sun,  or  on  mats  on  scaf¬ 
folds.  Some  salmon  pemmican  was  made,  and  a  little  meat  pemmican. 
Cooked  roots  of  certain  kinds  were  mashed  in  mortars,  made  into 
cakes,  and  dried.  Sometimes  the  mashed  roots  were  mixed  mth 
dry  service  berries.  Seeds  of  Balsamorrhiza  sagittata  were  roasted 
in  baskets  with  hot  stones.  The  seeds  were  turned  over  and  over 
and  fresh  stones  added  until  the  seeds  were  done.  They  were  then 
transferred  to  a  mortar  bag  and  pounded  vuth  stone  pestles  until 
they  became  a  coarse  flour.  Nowadays  they  are  heated  in  frying 
pans  over  a  fire. 

A  com.mon  land  of  scaffold  for  drying  meat  used  by  the  Okanagon, 
Similkameen,  and  probably  also  the  Sanpoil  and  Colville,  was  made 
of  long  willow  rods  bent  over  to  form  a  half  circle,  as  in  a  sweat  house, 
and  crossed  with  others  at  right  angles.  (Fig.  18.)  Some  were 
made  completely  round,  like  a  large  sweat  house.  This  type  of  meat¬ 
drying  frames  was  not  much  used  by  the  Thompson.  Both  Okanagon 
and  Thompson  used  the  frames  of  ordinary  sweat  houses  when  the 
quantity  of  meat  was  small  and  they  wanted  to  dry  it  quickly. 

Hunting.  Weapons  of  the  chase. — The  weapons  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  game  were  chiefly  bows  and  arrows  for  shooting,  and  knives 
for  stabbing  wounded  animals  and  for  cutting  up  the  quarry.  Clubs 
and  spears  were  not  important  in  hunting,  and  were  used  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  Arrows  were  of  the  same  kinds  as  among  the  Thompson.^ 


“  a,  p.  242,  fig.  222. 
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Arrow-heads  were  generally  of  flaked  stone,  but  some  of  bone,  notched 
and  unnotched,  were  in  use.  The  bow  in  most  common  use  by  all  the 
tribes  was  that  with  double  curve.^  The  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  and 
Colville  employed  it  exclusively.  The  Lake  say  that  two  kinds  of 
bows  were  used  by  them;  the  double-curved  and  the  flat  bow.^  The 
former  was  that  chiefly  used  by  themselves  and  by  all  the  surrounding 
Salishan  tribes,  while  the  latter  was  the  only  kind  used  by  the  Lower 


Figure  18.— Structure  for  drying  meat 

Kutenai.  The  Similkameen  say  that  their  common  bow  was  of  the 
double-curved  type,  but  all  the  styles  of  bow  made  by  the  Thompson 
were  employed  to  some  extent  by  them.  Bows  were  generally  a 
meter  long  or  a  little  more;  and  all  the  best  ones  were  sinew-backed 
and  covered  with  snake  skin.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  juniper 
was  the  common  bowwood,  and  service  berry  and  rose  woods  were 
most  used  for  arrows.  Short  bows  of  mountain-ram  s  horn  were 


3  a,  p.  240,  fig.  218. 


i  a,  p.  240,  fig.  217. 
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made.  The  ridged  part  of  the  horn  formed  the  belly  of  the  bow. 
They  were  sinew-backed,  like  wooden  bows.  Hand  or  wrist  guards 
of  skin  were  used  by  nearly  every  bowman. 

In  shooting  the  flat  bow  was  held  horizontally,  the  double-curved 
bow  vertically. 

Quivers  were  made  of  skins  of  wolverene  and  fisher,  in  the  hair. 
Skins  of  otter,  cougar,  and  fawn  were  employed  occasionally.  Some 
rawhide  quivers,®  generally  painted,  were  in  use,  but  none  of  woven 
material. 

Spears  for  hunting  beaver  were  used  by  the  Similkameen  and 
Okanagon  and  possibly  by  the  other  tribes.  They  were  like  those  of 
the  Thompson  and  Shuswap.® 

Game  and  methods  of  hunting. — The  chief  large  game  hunted  by  the 
Okanagon  were  three  species  of  deer,  elk,  big-horn  sheep,  caribou,  and 
black  and  grizzly  bear.  Antelope  were  scarce  and  goats  were  uncom¬ 
mon.  Sheep  and  deer  were  abundant  in  the  Similkameen  country, 
but  caribou  and  antelope  were  absent.  Goats  were  not  much  hunted. 
The  Sanpoil  hunted  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  bear.  Sheep  were  scarce. 
The  Sanpoil  country  was  well  provided  with  several  kinds  of  game. 
Antelope  especially  were  abundant  south  of  the  big  bend  of  Columbia 
Kiver.  A  famous  place  for  hunting  them  was  around  Grand  Coulee. 
Spokan  and  Columbia  also  came  to  hunt  at  this  place.  The  Colville 
hunted  the  same  large  game  as  the  Sanpoil,  but  were  restricted  more 
to  deer.  The  Lake  tribe  hunted  deer,  caribou,  goat,  and  bear.  Deer 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  territories  of  the  other  tribes.  Elk 
and  sheep  were  very  scarce,  and  antelope  were  not  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  caribou,  goat,  and  bear  were  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
countries  of  the  other  tribes.  Moose,  it  seems,  were  occasionally  met 
with.  In  later  days  some  of  the  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  and  Colville 
joined  other  Salishan  parties  for  hunting  buffalo  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  principal  smaller  kinds  of  game  hunted  for  food  were  rabbits, 
marmots,  and  beaver.  Ground  squirrels  and  tree  squirrels  were 
hunted  by  boys  for  sport,  and  their  flesh  was  sometimes  eaten.  The 
Similkameen  often  hunted  marmots.  Animals  such  as  the  cougar, 
wolf,  coyote,  fox,  lynx,  lynx  cat,  otter,  marten,  mmk,  fisher,  weasel, 
and  wolverene  were  hunted  and  snared  for  their  skins  only. 

The  flesh  of  dogs  was  eaten  only  by  the  old  Similkameen  people. 

The  methods  of  hunting  large  game  appear  to  have  been  quite 
like  those  of  the  Thompson,  and  require  no  detailed  description. 
They  were  ordinary  still  hunting;  approaching  game  in  disguise  of 
the  game  itself  and  by  imitating  its  actions,  or  by  approaching  in 
disguise  of  some  animal  familiar  to  it;  driving  into  ambushes  or  to 


«  a,  p.  244,  fig.  225. 


«  c,  p.  523,  fig.  240. 
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places  such  as  passes,  where  hunters  were  concealed;  driving  into 
corrals  of  nets  or  entanglements;  driving  over  cliffs;  driving  deer 
■with  dogs  to  bay  in  creeks  and  bears  into  trees;  driving  (generally 
with  dogs)  to  crossing  places  of  rivers  and  lakes,  where  hunters  lay 
in  wait;  encircling;  shooting  from  pits,  trees,  and  ambushes  at  certain 
favorite  watering  places  or  salt  licks;  riding  down  on  horseback  in 
open  coimtry ;  watching  for  deer,  caribou,  and  bear  at  swdmming  places 
and  overtaking  them  with  canoes;  calling  was  also  practiced  to  some 
extent. 

It  seems  that  the  Okanagon  and  Similkameen  used  dogs  more 
extensively  in  hunting  than  the  other  tribes.  The  Similkameen 
people,  who  had  no  salmon  in  their  country,  depended  largely  on 
hunting. 

Besides  hunting  by  individuals  and  small  parties,  which  went  on 
almost  incessantly,  most  bands  had  four  great  hunts  every  year:  A 
spring  hunt  for  deer  and  sheep,  which  usually  was  not  very  far  afield 
and  comparatively  short  in  duration;  a  late  fall  hunt  for  deer,  sheep, 
elk,  and  bear,  the  parties  sometimes  going  far  away  and  remaining 
out  for  about  two  months;  a  midwinter  hunt  for  deer,  and  a  late 
winter  limit  for  sheep.  During  the  spring  and  late  fall  hunts  the 
women  busied  themselves  digging  roots;  and  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall,  when  individual  hunting  only  was  carried  on,  they  attended 
to  the  gathering  and  curing  of  berries  and  roots.  Skins  were  dressed 
more  or  less  all  the  year  round,  but  probably  chiefly  in  the  wintertime. 
In  the  winter  sheep  himt  mostly  ewes  were  killed  and  the  rams  were 
let  go.  The  latter  were  hunted  on  their  summering  grounds  when 
fat  by  small  parties  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  either  by  still 
hunting  (the  chief  object  being  to  catch  them  in  their  lairs  on  hot 
days),  or  with  dogs.  Women  helped  in  the  driving  of  game,  and 
some  of  them  also  did  shooting. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  a  rather  famous  winter  sheep  hunt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  past  century: 

Sheep  were  formerly  very  plentiful  in  the  Acnu'lox  (Ashnola) 
district,  and  the  people  of  the  band  there  decided  to  have  a  great 
sheep  hunt  one  winter,  partly  so  that  they  might  have  an  abundance 
of  meat  for  a  festival  they  were  going  to  hold,  and  partly  to  show 
their  guests  what  a  fine  sheep-hunting  ground  they  had,  and  give 
them  a  chance  of  some  exciting  sport.  This  was  in  our  grandmothers’ 
days.  The  Acnu'lox  people  invited  the  neighboring  Similkameen 
bands,  and  they  invited  their  friends  from  the  neighboring  tribes;  so 
a  great  many  came  from  Thompson  and  Nicola  Rivers,  Okanagon 
Lake,  and  Columbia  River.  Among  them  were  some  Shuswap. 
All  gathered  at  Keremeous,  and  from  there  they  proceeded  to  the 
hunting  ground.  IVIany  women  joined  the  party  to  act  as  drivers, 
and  all  were  provided  with  snowshoes.  W^hen  they  neared  the  place 
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where  they  were  going;  to  drive,  the  hunting  chief  took  off  his  cap, 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  ewe’s  head,  and,  waving  it  toward  the  cliffs 
where  the  sheep  were,  prayed  to  them  as  follows:  "Please,  sheep,  go 
your  usual  way,  and  follow  each  other,  so  that  we  may  eat  your  flesh 
and  thus  increase  or  lengthen  our  breath  (hfe) !  Pity  us,  and  be 
driven  easily  to  the  place  where  we  shall  shoot  you!”  He  then  sent 
many  men  around  to  sit  at  the  heads  of  two  gulches  on  top  of  the 
mountain  and  shoot  the  sheep  with  arrows  as  they  came  up.  The 
men  picked  were  the  best  shots,  and  included  most  of  the  strangers. 
He  then  directed  the  drivers,  a  great  many  men  and  all  the  women, 
mostly  Similkameen  people,  how  to  proceed  and  where  to  go.  Most 
of  them,  in  driving  and  following  the  sheep,  had  to  pass  a  place  where 
they  had  to  jmnp  over  a  cliff  about  3  or  4  meters  in  height,  ahghting 
on  a  bank  of  snow.  All  the  men  jumped,  but  some  of  the  women 
were  afraid,  turned  back  and  went  aroimd  by  a  longer  route.  The 
drivers  saw  and  started  great  numbers  of  sheep,  but  they  failed  to 
get  them  to  take  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Instead  the  sheep  congre¬ 
gated  on  a  steep,  inaccessible  cliff  below  the  top,  out  of  range  from 
above  or  below,  and  stayed  there.  The  people  shouted  at  them 
lustily,  but  they  remained  there,  Imowing  that  it  was  a  secure  place. 
The  great  drive  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  hunting  chief  could  see 
no  way  to  get  the  sheep  out. 

Among  the  drivers  was  an  Upper  Thompson  woman,  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  narrator  of  the  story,  who  was  married  to  a  Simil¬ 
kameen  man.  She  lived  in  Similkameen  and  was  known  to  be 
resourceful  and  to  have  shamanistic  powers.  The  mountain  sheep 
was  one  of  her  guardian  spirits,  and  on  this  occasion  she  was  wearing 
a  cap  made  of  the  headskin  of  an  old  ewe  with  horns  attached, 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  hunting  chief.  The  leading  Similkameen 
people  held  a  consultation.  They  said,  "All  our  friends  will  laugh 
at  us  if  we  can  not  get  sheep  for  them.”  The  Thompson  woman 
said,  "Yes;  they  certainly  will.”  The  chief  then  said  to  her,  "Well, 
you  may  know  something.  I  will  give  the  leadership  of  this  hunt 
to  you;  you  shall  be  hunting  chief.”  She  answered,  "Very  well,  but 
one  thing  you  must  promise.”  Then,  pointing  to  the  dog  close 
to  her  side  (a  rather  small  and  vicious-looking  animal,  that  all  the 
people  hated),  she  said,  "You  must  promise  never  again  to  abuse  my 
dog.  I  will  drive  the  sheep  alone  with  my  dog,  and  you  may  sit 
down  and  watch  me.”  She  approached  the  sheep,  pointing  first  at 
them,  then  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  but  no  one  could  hear 
what  she  said.  Presently  she  gave  a  sharp  call,  and  the  sheep  ran 
into  a  bunch,  which  she  now  pointed  out  to  the  dog.  She  said  to  it, 
"Friend,  go  and  drive  your  friends  so  that  they  will  all  go  up  where 
the  people  want  them.”  The  dog  rushed  off  and  drove  the  sheep 
fiercely.  When  any  of  them  scattered,  he  rounded  them  up  again. 
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He  was  very  intelligent,  courageous,  fleet  of  foot,  and  long-winded. 
The  woman  followed  as  fast  as  she  could,  encouraging  him.  The  dog 
drove  all  the  sheep  up,  and  the  men  in  waiting  killed  a  great  number. 

Sheep  killed  in  the  winter  in  a  big  hunt  were  usually  temporarily 
buried  in  the  snow.  Then  the  people  made  a  good  snowshoe  road  to 
the  main  cache  by  walking  back  and  forth  on  it  repeatedly.  When 
the  snow  was  well  packed  they  dragged  the  carcasses  down  to  the 
valley  as  near  their  homes  as  possible.  WTien  dragging  the  loads 
became  too  difficult,  they  cut  up  the  game  and  divided  it,  the  different 
families  making  separate  caches  in  the  snow,  from  which  they  carried 
the  meat  on  their  backs  to  their  lodges  from  time  to  time,  as  they  re¬ 
quired  it.  Horses  were  employed  in  later  days  for  this  purpose  wher¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  the  gound  and  snow  conditions  permitted.  Meat 
not  needed  immediately  was  dried,  except  in  the  winter,  when  it 
could  often  be  kept  frozen. 

Dog  halters  of  Indian  hemp  with  bone  toggles  were  used.'^ 

Hunting  parties  often  carried  nets  for  corralling  deer  in  bushy  parts 
of  the  country.  Nets  were  also  employed  near  the  main  camps  for 
capturing  any  deer  which  might  come  around.  If  fresh  tracks  were 
seen  entering  a  clump  of  bushes,  nets  were  set  in  the  surrounding  woods 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  or  sometimes,  if  it  could  be  managed,  in  a 
circle.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  corral  varied  according  to  the  size 
of  the  area  to  be  set,  the  arrangement  of  the  bush  patches,  and  the 
number  of  nets  at  hand.  They  were  stretched  across  the  open  glades, 
the  ends  being  fastened  to  trees  and  bushes.  In  places  where  the  open 
ground  was  wide,  and  the  net  could  not  be  drawn  tight  enough,  the 
middle  parts  where  the  net  sagged  were  held  up  and  kept  taut  with 
light  poles  placed  at  intervals.  Any  space  left  open,  owing  to 
shortage  of  nets  or  because  too  mconvenient  to  be  closed,  was  guarded 
by  two  men  with  bows  and  arrows,  concealed  one  at  each  side.  If 
no  men  were  available,  a  woman  lay  down  in  the  center  of  the  opening, 
and  if  the  deer  approached,  she  jumped  up  and  shouted,  thus  driving 
them  back.  The  places  where  deer  were  most  likely  to  run  were 
netted  first.  When  all  was  ready,  one  or  two  hunters  entered  the 
corral  and  started  the  deer  out  of  the  bushes.  Sometimes  this  was 
done  with  dogs.  The  hunter  let  them  loose  on  the  fresh  scent,  and 
followed  them  on  the  run;  or  he  simply  let  them  go  and  remained  at 
the  opening  of  the  corral.  The  other  people  hid  here  and  there  a 
short  distance  away.  As  soon  as  a  deer  was  caught  in  the  nets,  they 
clubbed,  speared,  or  shot  it.  In  daylight,  and  when  not  too  much 
rushed,  deer  sometimes  did  not  attempt  to  pass  through  the  nets, 
but  ran  around  the  corral  until  they  came  to  the  opening,  where  they 
were  shot  by  the  hunters.  Often  nets  were  set  overnight  in  places  to 
which  the  deer  repaired  during  the  night,  with  the  opening  of  the  corral 
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toward  the  side  from  which  the  hunters  expected  the  game  to  ap¬ 
proach.  At  daybreak  the  people  formed  a  half-moon,  the  ends  of 
which  extended  toward  the  wings  of  the  corral,  and  advanced  rapidly, 
shouting  at  the  same  time.  The  startled  deer  ran  ahead.  In  the 
semidarkness  they  did  not  notice  the  nets  and  became  entangled  in 
them.  The  people  followed  close  behind  and  slaughtered  them. 
This  method  of  catching  game  was  most  successful  for  white-tailed 
deer,  partly  because  they  were  generally  most  plentiful  in  bushy 
country  and  partly  because  they  could  not  jump  as  high  as  mule 
deer.  Nets  were  made  of  twine  of  Indian  hemp  {Apocynum  canna- 
hinum).  They  were  about  2  to  3  meters  high,  and  varied  in  length 
from  15  to  50  or  60  meters.  Fences  and  snares  similar  to  those  of 
the  Thompson  ®  were  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  deer. 
Similar  fences  were  employed  in  some  places  for  caribou;  but  I  can 
not  say  if  the  snares  were  of  the  same  style. 

Deadfalls  were  used  for  bear  and  some  other  animals,  and  small 
animals  and  grouse  were  caught  in  snares. 

The  eggs  of  waterfowl  were  gathered  in  the  spring  at  all  large  nest¬ 
ing  resorts. 

The  same  stories  are  told  in  Okanagon  and  Similkameen  as  among 
the  Thompson,  of  certain  men  hunting  grizzly  with  a  double-  • 
pointed  bone  dirk  and  a  stone  club.® 

Fishing. — I  did  not  obtain  detailed  information  regarding  fishing 
utensils  and  methods  of  fishing;  but  these  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  among  the  Thompson  Indians.  The  Lake  Indians,  who 
fished  a  great  deal,  may  have  had  methods  of  fishing  in  lakes  similar 
to  those  of  the  Shuswap.^®  It  seems  that  seine  nets  were  used  in 
some  places.  In  the  main  rivers  salmon  were  caught  in  dip  nets. 

Floats  and  sinkers  were  much  used  with  nets  by  the  Okanagon 
and  Lake.  Some  sinkers  were  perforated  at  the  end  and  provided 
with  a  groove  passing  over  the  end  for  tying.  Two  of  these  were 
found  on  Arrow  Lake;  one  was  made  of  a  flat,  elongated  waterw'orn 
beach  stone,  12  centimeters  long,  7  centimeters  at  the  widest  part, 
and  2.5  centimeters  thick.  The  hole  had  been  drilled  from  both 
sides,  and  a  worked  groove  extended  from  the  perforation  on  each  side 
to  the  small  end  of  the  stone. 

Fish  were  also  speared  from  the  shore  and  in  shallow^s  with  single 
and  double  pointed  “  spears  with  detachable  heads.  The  single- 
pointed  spear  seems  to  have  been  by  far  most  commonly  used,  while 
the  reverse  was  the  case  among  the  Thompson.  Fish,  large  and 
small,  were  speared  with  various  sizes  of  the  three-pronged  spears. 
These  were  generally  used  from  canoes,  but  also  from  the  ice  and 
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from  rocks  overlooking  the  water.  Spearing  by  torchlight  was  in 
vogue  on  lakes  and  on  some  of  the  rivers. 

Small  fish  were  caught  with  hooks  and  lines. 

Weirs  and  traps  of  the  same  kinds  as  those  used  by  the  Thompson 
were  employed  in  shallow  streams  and  at  the  outlets  and  inlets  of 
lakes.  Where  weirs  were  \ised,  and  salmon  packed  close  together 
below  the  obstruction,  spears  and  also  some  gaff  hooks  were  employed 
for  catching  them.  The  latter  had  bone  points  and  wooden  handles. 

Many  Okanagon  from  Okanagon  Lake  and  the  upper  part  of 
Okanagon  River,  where  salmon  were  scarce,  went  to  fish  salmon  on 
the  Lower  Okanagon  River.  A  few  of  the  Similkameen  people  went 
to  the  Thompson  and  Nicola  to  fish.  In  like  manner  many  Lake 
went  down  to  near  Marcus,  Kettle  Falls,  and  other  places  along  the 
Columbia  on  the  confines  of  the  Colville.  The  chief  salmon-fishing 
places  in  the  territories  of  the  Okanagon  tribes  appear '  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kettle  Falls  and  Okanagon  Falls.  The  ColviUe 
fished  more  salmon  than  any  of  the  other  inland  tribes  of  this  group. 
The  Lake  used  canoes  most  extensively.  The  Similkameen  and, 
next  to  them,  the  Sanpoil,  fished  less  than  any  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  importance  of  sheep  hunting  by  Sinulkameen  and  Okanagon, 
antelope  hunting  among  the  Sanpoil,  caribou  and  goat  hunting 
among  the  Lake,  like  the  difference  in  fishing  and  the  use  of  canoes, 
were  caused  by  the  different  types  of  environment  of  the  tribes. 
Other  slight  differences  between  north,  south,  east,  and  west  were 
caused  by  trade  influences  and  contact  with  border  tribes.  Hunting, 
especially  of  deer,  was  exceedingly  important  to  all  the  tribes. 

Seasons. — Among  the  Okanagon  the  year  was  divided  into  four 
seasons  embracing  10  moons,  and  a  fifth  season  embracing  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  10  moons  were  generally  called  by  numbers,  as 
among  the  Thompson,  but  most  of  them  had  descriptive  names 
besides.  The  remaining  moons  were  called  collectively  by  the 
seasonal  name  of  pEsJcaai'  ('‘late  fall”).  The  names  of  the  seasons, 
and  their  Thompson  equivalents,  are — 


Okanagon 

Thompson 

pEske'pts 

ska'pts. 

spa'nnick 

spa'nnick 

stEmEli'k 

tEVlEll'k 

pEskaa'i 

stlwH'st 

pesil'stEk 

sii'stEk 
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VI.  TRAVEL,  TRANSPORTATION,  TRADE 

Canoes. — Canoes  were  used  more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes.  Bands 
that  had  few  canoes  depended  more  on  rafts.  The  Lake  had  an 
abundance  of  good  bark  in  their  country,  and  therefore  used  bark 
canoes  entirely.  They  were  all  of  the  "sturgeon-nose”  type.  Most 
of  them  were  made  of  white-pine  bark.  The  Lower  Kutenai  employed 
the  same  style  of  canoe.  At  the  present  day  most  Lake  canoes  are 
covered  with  oiled  canvas  instead  of  hark.  The  Colville  were  not  as 
well  supplied  with  canoes  as  the  Lake,  and  in  fact  procured  most  of 
their  canoes  from  the  latter.  The  Sanpoil  had  no  canoes  formerly. 
All  they  had  were  a  few  small,  poorly  made  dugouts;  and  they  say 
that  probably  long  ago  they  had  not  even  these.  Good  wood  and 
good  bark  were  scarce  in  their  country,  so  they  depended  chiefly  on 
rafts  pointed  at  both  ends  and  made  of  poles.  Rafts  made  of  bundles 
of  tules  were  also  employed,  especially  on  lakes.  They  were  pointed 
at  the  ends  hke  the  pole  rafts.  Pole  and  tide  rafts  were  used  also 
by  the  Okanagon  and  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  particularly  on  the 
small  mountain  lakes.  The  Okanagon  also  used  bark  canoes  of  the 
same  shape  as  those  of  the  Lake.  Balsam  was  the  common  bark 
used  by  them.  It  seems  that  they  seldom  made  dugout  canoes 
until  after  the  advent  of  iron  tools.  The  Similkameen  people 
depended  chiefly  on  rafts.  They  also  made,  at  least  during  the  past 
century,  small  dugouts  of  yellow  pine,  balsam,  poplar,  and  cedar. 
In  shape  they  were  like  one  of  those  used  by  the  Thompson  Indians,^ 
but  usually  shallower,  and  rather  longer  snouted.  Dugout  canoes 
had  no  ornamentation  or  painting.  A  common  style  of  paddle  among 
the  Lake  is  about  1.2  meters  long,  nearly  half  the  length  being  blade. 
The  latter  is  very  broad,  with  rounded  end;  and  the  handle  is  widened 
out  at  the  end  to  a  fiat  knob  of  round  cross  section.  The  knob  forms 
a  hand  grip  and  the  part  where  the  points  of  the  fingers  chng  just 
under  the  knob  is  slightly  hollowed  out,  as  in  many  eastern  paddles. 
This  type  was  used  more  or  less  by  the  different  interior  Sahshan 
tribes;  but  paddle  blades  of  the  more  northern  Salish  tribes  were 
generally  narrower. 

Bark  canoes  were  floored  inside  with  loose  strips  of  various  kinds  of 
bark,  such  as  birch,  cedar,  spruce,  and  balsam,  or  instead  of  bark 
a  flooring  of  brush  or  of  long,  light  straight  poles  was  used.  For 
sitting  or  kneeling  on,  bunches  of  fir  or  balsam  twigs  and  dry  swamp 
grass  were  used.  Small  leaks  were  calked  in  the  same  way  as  knot 
holes;  but  large  ones  were  patched  with  a  strong  piece  of  birch, 
balsam,  or  other  bark  cut  out  larger  than  the  hole  and  sewed  on,  the 
arrangement  of  the  stiches  being  similar  to  those  on  birch-bark 
baskets  (a  long  and  a  short  stitch),  but  not  so  close  together. 
Afterwards  the  sewing  and  edges  were  daubed  with  pitch. 
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Carrying.  Tump  lines  were  made  of  rawhide,  heavy  bucksldn, 
and  of  lighter  skin  doubled  together.  The  ends  consisted  of  long 
stout  strings.  Short  double  strings  at  each  end,  used  by  some  Atha- 
pascah  tribes,  were  not  in  vogue.  Occasionally  the  leg  sldns  of  elk 
and  caribou  were  used  for  the  head  strap.  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
woven  tump  hues.  Dogs  were  not  used  for  hauling  purposes,  either 
with  travois  or  with  sleigh.  It  seems  also  that  dogs  were  not  employed 
for  carrying  burdens,  except  in  a  few  places.  The  Similkameen  people 
claim  to  have  used  their  dogs  for  carrying  loads. 

Snowshoes. — Snowshoes  were  used  by  all  the  tribes,  and  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Thompson.  The  types  with  cross  sticks,  hke 
those  of  the  Shuswap  and  Athapascan,  were  not  used.  The  common 
snowshoe  worn  by  the  Lake  was  similar  to  one  used  by  the  Thompson.^ 
The  Lake  snowshoes  appear  to  have  been  slightly  shorter  than  most 
of  those  used  by  the  Thompson,  and  more  turned  up  in  front.  In 
this  way  they  were  better  adapted  to  chmbing  steep  mountains. 
The  Lower  Thompson  snowshoes  also  have  these  pecuharities. 
The  common  Idnd  used  by  the  Similkameen  people  was  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Figure  241''^  of  the  work  here  referred  to.  Snowshoes 
hke  those  shown  in  Figures  239  and  242  of  the  same  pubhcation  * 
are  called  by  the  Similkameen  “lower-country  snowshoes,”  whether 
with  reference  to  the  Lower  Thompson,  or  to  the  tribes  below  on 
Columbia  River,  or  to  both,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  seems  that  the 
Wenatchi  and  Columbia  tribes  are  meant. 

Horses. — Horses  were  introduced  probably  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  a  time  they  remained  scarce,  as  only  a  few  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  much  used  as  food. 
Horse  stealing  and  horse  trading  probably  also  helped  to  keep  their 
numbers  down.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  century  they  were 
numerous  in  some  parts,  and  nearly  all  the  Indians  were  mounted. 
Many  people  who  were  old  or  elderly  when  they  were  introduced, 
particularly  women,  never  acquired  the  habit  of  using  them.  The 
Lake  people,  except  a  few  in  the  south,  never  adopted  horses,  as 
their  country  was  unsuited  to  them.  The  Lake  tribe  had  no  chance 
to  become  a  horse  people  as  long  as  they  occupied  their  own  territories. 
The  few  horses  they  employed  were  procured  from  the  Colville. 
The  latter,  it  seems,  obtained  their  horses  from  the  Kalispel,  and 
occasionally  from  the  Spokan.  The  Sanpoil  got  theirs  from  the 
Spokan,  Colville,  and  Columbia.  The  Okanagon  obtained  their 
horses  from  the  Sanpoil,  Columbia,  and  Colville.  The  Similkameen 
say  they  saw  horses  first  among  the  Okanagon,  and  got  their  horses 
chiefly  from  them.  The  Sanpoil  have  a  story  regarding  their  first 
horse,  but  do  not  state  where  it  came  from.  They  say  that  the 
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earliest  horses  were  all  very  small ;  and  yet  at  first  people  were  afraid 
to  ride  them,  for  fear  of  falling  off.  The  first  horse  obtained  was 
very  gentle.  The  first  person  who  mounted  it  rode  with  two  long 
sticks,  one  in  each  hand,  to  steady  himself.  Another  man  led  the 
horse  slowly,  and  the  rider  shifted  the  sticks  (as  one  does  with  walking 
sticks)  as  they  went  along. 

Horse  Equipment. — The  Indians  soon  learned  to  make  saddles 
and  all  necessary  horse  equipment.  The  same  styles  prevailed,  from 
the  Shuswap  and  Thompson,  south  into  Oregon,  and  east  to  the 
plains.  However,  materials  and  saddle  blankets  varied  a  little  from 
place  to  place.  Horses  soon  became  generally  used  for  riding  and 
packing;  and  distant  visiting,  trading,  and  hunting  journeys  were 
made  easy.  Horses  also  constituted  a  new  source  of  wealth.  A  great 
impetus  was  given  to  intertribal  trade,  visiting,  and  even  intermar¬ 
riage;  also  new  methods  of  hunting  became  possible,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  of  large  quantities  of  meat  and  fish  could  now  be  effected  over  long 
distances  in  a  short  time  and  with  little  labor. 

Trading  and  Trade  Routes. — Before  the  arrival  of  the  horse, 
trading  journeys  were  made  on  foot,  except  among  the  Lake  and  in 
part  among  the  Okanagon,  who  used  canoes,  as  they  had  extensive 
waterways  easy  of  navigation.  As  everything  had  to  be  transported 
on  the  back,  trading  was  naturally  confined  to  light  and  valuable 
articles,  and  trading  trips  were  not  so  frequent  as  they  were  after 
horses  came  into  use.  Neither  did  as  many  people  take  part  in  them. 
It  seems  that  formerly  trade  was  in  the  nature  of  a  gradual  filtering 
through  of  articles  from  one  end  of  a  large  expanse  of  country  to  the 
other.  In  some  places  a  few  people  occasionally  made  special  trading 
trips  across  mountain  ranges  and  through  uninhabited  country  to 
distant  neighbors.  After  horses  had  come  into  use  these  trips  devel¬ 
oped  into  important  affairs,  undertaken  regularly  by  large  parties. 

The  two  greatest  salmon-fishing  places  were  also  the  two  greatest 
trading  places— Okanagon  Falls  and  Kettle  Falls.  The  former  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Okanagon,  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Colville. 
Both  were  important  trading  points  before  as  well  as  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  horse.  Before  its  advent,  trade  went  north  via  Okana¬ 
gon  River  and  Okanagon  Lake  to  the  Shuswap.  The  journey  was 
easy,  being  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  water.  From  the  head 
of  Okanagon  Lake  the  Shuswap  had  only  a  short  distance  to  carry 
their  goods  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Spellumcheen  River,  Shuswap 
Lake,  and  South  Thompson  River,  to  Kamloops,  which  was  a  central 
point.  Trade  followed  navigable  waters  from  here  west  to  Savona, 
and  north  by  the  North  Thompson,  at  least  100  miles.  This  seems 
to  have  been  an  important  route.  No  doubt,  also,  some  trade  went 
overland,  by  routes  later  used  by  horses,  such  as  the  Similkameen 
River;  but  it  seems  that  these  were  of  little  importance  in  early  times. 
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In  like  manner  from  Kettle  Falls  trade  went  north,  following  the 
Columbia  to  Arrow  Lakes  and  Revelstoke,  where  the  Shuswap  were 
met.  Practically  all  this  journey  was  by  canoe,  and  most  of  it  was 
quite  easy. 

It  seems  that  in  early  times  trade  from  the  east  flowed  chiefly  to 
Colville  by  way  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  route,  and  trade  from  the  south 
to  Okanagon  by  way  of  Columbia  River.  These  points,  being  under 
different  influences,  would  differ  to  some  extent  in  the  character  of 
their  trade.  No  doubt  there  was  always  some  cross-country  trade 
between  the  Colville  and  Okanagon  through  the  Sanpoil  country,  so 
that  eastern,  western,  northern,  and  southern  objects  would  be 
exchanged  between  these  places.  Some  trade  from  the  Columbia 
River  would  also  reach  Colville  more  directly  by  way  of  the  Spokan 
tribe.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  goods  from  Columbia  River 
were  carried  north  from  Okanagon,  while  objects  of  barter  obtained 
from  the  east  were  unimportant.  In  like  manner  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Colville  traded  more  in  eastern  goods,  less  in  those 
from  Columbia  River.  Thus  possibly  the  most  direct  route  for 
eastern  influences  to  reach  the  Shuswap  would  be  from  the  Colville  by 
way  of  the  Lake,  and  for  southern  influences  from  Okanagon  River, 
between  the  mouth  and  the  falls,  by  way  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Okanagon. 

It  seems  that  the  Shuswap  came  into  touch  with  the  Lake  by  two 
main  routes — by  way  of  the  Fire  Valley  and  Caribou  Lake  to  the 
upper  end  of  Lower  Arrow  Lake,  and  farther  north  to  the  Columbia 
River  at  Revelstoke.  Some  people  often  traversed  the  river  and  the 
lakes  between  these  two  points,  fishing  and  hunting  with  the  Lake 
tribe.  Occasionally  some  of  their  parties  tarried  several  months  on 
these  visits,  especially  some  of  those  who  came  by  way  of  Fire  Valley. 
Those  who  came  to  Revelstoke  fished  with  the  Lake  tribe  there.  Some 
of  them  returned  the  way  they  came,  after  the  fishing  season  was  over; 
and  others  ascended  the  Columbia  for  hunting  and  trapping.  Some 
of  the  latter  met  other  Shuswap  parties  who  reached  the  Columbia 
farther  up,  by  way  of  Canoe  River,  and  they  frequently  wintered  at 
points  on  the  Columbia. 

As  all  the  Shuswap  reaching  the  Columbia  came  from  as  far  west 
and  north  as  Spellumcheen  River,  Shuswap  Lake,  and  the  Upper 
North  Thompson,  they  traversed  a  long  distance  through  mostly 
rough  country,  which  would  hamper  any  extensive  trade  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  Even  in  later  days  horses  could  not  be  used  on 
those  Shuswap  trails,  except  by  the  southern,  the  Fire  Valley,  route. 
The  contact  here  between  Lake  and  Shuswap  was  between  the  poorest 
bands  of  both  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  Okanagon 
*  Lake  was  close  to  large  centers  of  population.  The  homes  of  the 
Shuswap  were  only  a  little  distance  to  the  north,  and  the  intervening 
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country  was  easily  traversed.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  from  the  south  must  have  come  by  the  Okanagon  route; 
and,  as  this  trade  route  was  rather  from  the  southern  Columbia  than 
from  the  east,  the  Shuswap  would  be  subjected  to  influences  from 
the  southern  Columbia,  The  Dalles,  and  southward,  rather  than 
from  the  southeast  and  the  plains.  The  Shuswap,  being  at  the 
northerly  end  of  the  trade  routes  from  the  south,  would  act  as  distrib¬ 
uters,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Okanagon  and  Colville  farther  south, 
and,  Kamloops  being  the  nearest  central  point  in  their  country,  trade 
would  gravitate  to  that  place.  It  thus  seems  likely  that  trade  from 
the  south  would  reach  the  Thompson  down  Thompson  River  from 
Kamloops  rather  than  by  the  cross-country  routes  from  Okanagon 
to  the  head  of  Nicola  River,  and  from  Okanagon  to  the  Thompson  by 
way  of  the  Similkameen  and  Nicola.  The  Stuwl'x  tribe  would  also 
to  some  extent  form  a  barrier  to  trade  reaching  the  Thompson  by 
the  last-named  routes,  owing  to  the  hostility  that  existed  between 
them  and  the  Okanagon  immediately  before  the  introduction  of  the 
horse.  Their  cidture  points  to  Thompson  rather  than  Okanagon 
influence. 

Following  the  mtroduction  of  the  horse,  trade  conditions  changed 
rather  suddenly,  and  the  old  trade  routes  became  of  minor  importance. 
Trade  now  passed  across  country  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  new 
main  trade  routes  followed  across  the  rolling,  lightly  tunbered  grassy 
plateaus,  and  through  the  open  valleys,  in  almost  straight  lines  from 
one  place  to  another.  A  great  cross-country  trade  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  Okanagon  and  Colville.  The  latter  place  became  of  greatest 
importance  as  a  trading  center  for  a  large  area  of  the  Plateau  country. 
In  fact,  it  became  the  great  trade  emporium  of  the  interior  Salishan 
tribes.  Trade  from  The  Dalles  and  Columbia  River  going  east,  and  a 
great  deal  of  that  going  north,  came  here  by  way  of  the  Spokan  and 
Okanagon.  The  eastern  trade  from  as  far  as  the  plains  came  here 
by  way  of  Pend  d’Oreille  River,  and  passed  south,  west,  and  north. 
The  old  Lake  route  to  the  north,  being  impossible  for  horses,  was 
practically  neglected.  The  great  trade  route  to  the  north  was  now 
across  country  from  Colville  to  Okanagon  River;  thence  it  branched 
off,  about  half  of  the  volume  of  trade  going  up  the  Similkameen  to 
the  Thompson,  and  the  rest  passing  on  to  Okanagon  Lake.  The 
volume  of  trade  that  passed  north  to  the  Shuswap  and  Thompson 
became  very  great.  The  routes  traversed  were  natural  ones  for  horses, 
through  open,  well-grassed  country,  without  any  physical  barriers. 
Goods  were  transported  up  Okanagon  Valley  by  horses,  although  no 
doubt  some  went  by  canoe,  as  before.  From  Okanagon  Lake  a 
number  of  branch  routes  came  into  use,  leading  to  the  Thompson 
and  Shuswap.  Trade  to  the  latter  tribe  went  on  to  the  head  of  the 
lake,  as  before.  From  there  one  route  was  to  Spell umcheen  River 
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and  thence  to  Shuswap  Lake.  As  already  stated,  this  was  probably 
the  most  important  route  before  the  advent  of  the  horse.  A  second 
route  led  to  Shuswap  Lake  by  way  of  Salmon  River.  This  route 
was  now  more  important  than  formerly.  The  third  route,  now 
much  the  most  important  one,  was  across  the  Upper  Salmon  River, 
by  way  of  Grand  Prairie,  directly  to  Kamloops.  A  branch  of  this 
trail  went  from  Grand  Prairie  to  Douglas  Lake  and  to  the  Nicola  and 
Thompson.  A  minor  trail  went  from  the  west  side  of  Okanagon 
Lake,  across  a  narrow  piece  of  intervening  plateau,  to  Nicola  and 
Thompson  Rivers;  and  another  one,  from  Penticton,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  joined  the  main  Similkameen  trail  to  the  Nicola  and  Thompson. 

Thus  it  seems  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  the  Shuswap 
and  Thompson  tribes  were  exposed  to  less  influence  through  trade 
from  the  southeast  and  the  plains  and  to  more  from  the  south  and 
Oregon  country.  As  the  old  trade  routes  led  more  directly  to  the 
Shuswap  than  to  the  Thompson,  the  former  tribe  would  be  more 
influenced  by  whatever  cultural  influences  followed  them.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  horse,  conditions  were  reversed;  and  these 
tribes  came  under  a  considerably  greater  influence  from  the  southeast, 
which  before  long  was  further  augmented  by  the  great  annual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  more  eastern  of  the  Plateau  tribes  to  the  plains  for 
buffalo  hunting.  The  trade  routes  which  now  came  into  vogue 
led  rather  to  the  Thompson  than  to  the  Shuswap,  and  therefore  the 
former  tribe  now  became  subject  to  influences  brought  in  by  trade. 

In  early  times  some  trade  was  earned  on  between  the  Lower  Kutenai 
and  the  Lake  tribe.  Parties  of  the  former  frequently  came  to  the 
mouth  of  Slocan  River,  and  occasionally  to  the  mouth  of  the  Koote¬ 
nai,  to  buy  salmon.  They  left  their  canoes  above  Bennington 
Falls;  and  after  living  a  couple  of  weeks  with  the  Lake  tribe,  and 
eating  plenty  of  fresh  salmon,  they  departed,  carrying  their  fish 
over  the  portage.  Sometimes  parties  of  the  Lake  tribe  visited 
the  Kutenai  on  Kootenai  Lake,  occasionally  going  as  far  as  Creston, 
where  they  engaged  with  them  in  games  and  did  a  little  trading. 
Trade  between  the  Lake  tribe  and  the  Kutenai  was  not  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  but  rather  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

The  chief  articles  obtained  in  trade  from  the  Thompson  appear  to 
have  been  dried  salmon,  salmon  oil,  salmon  pemmican,  coiled  basketry, 
dentalia,  some  stone  celts,  and  the  like.  The  principal  goods  ex¬ 
changed  for  these  were  horses,  dressed  buffalo  skins  and  robes,  dressed 
moose  skin  (rarely  caribou  skin),  painted  buffalo  hide  bags  and  par- 
fleches  and  woven  bags  of  the  Nez  Perc6  type. 

As  stated  already,  there  was  not  much  direct  trade  between  the 
Okanagon  and  Thompson  before  the  days  of  the  horse,  and  what 
there  was  seems  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  sahnon  pemmican 
and  dentalia,  which  were  exchanged  for  Indian  hemp  and  dressed 
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skins.  The  Okanagon  traded  the  same  commodities  to  the  Shuswap 
and  to  the  Thompson.  The  Okanagon  procured  dentalia  from  the 
Shuswap,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
most  of  these  shells  were  obtained  from  them. 

In  July  and  August,  when  the  route  was  open,  Similkameen  and 
Okanagon  sometimes  crossed  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  visited  the 
people  of  Hope  on  Lower  Fraser  River.  After  horses  became  com¬ 
mon  this  trade  became  important  and  was  followed  annually.  Large 
packs  of  dried  fish  and  oil,  and  in  later  days  even  salted  salmon,  were 
transported  over  this  trail. 

They  sold  to  the  Lower  Fraser  people  Indian-hemp  bark  and  tAvine, 
dried  service  berries,  and  dressed  buckskin,  in  exchange  for  the  best 
lands  of  dried  salmon,  salmon  oil,  dentaha,  and  other  shells. 

From  the  Columbia  it  seems  that  marine  shells,  bags  of  the  Nez 
Perce  style,  products  from  The  Dalles  country,  some  horses,  salmon, 
coiled  basketry,  and  probably  some  stone  implements  and  woven 
robes,  were  procured  in  exchange  for  articles  common  to  all  the  tribes, 
such  as  Indian  hemp,  robes,  clothes,  dressed  skins,  etc. 

Some  horses  and  buffalo  skin  were  procured  from  the  Spokan  chiefly 
by  the  Sanpoil;  but  there  was  not  much  direct  trade  with  this  tribe, 
although  Sanpoil  visited  the  Lower  Spokan.  The  Sanpoil  appear  to 
have  done  most  of  their  trading  with  the  Colville  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Okanagon  on  the  other. 

The  Colville  procured  horses,  painted  bags  and  parfleches,  buffalo 
robes,  etc.,  from  the  Kalispel,  in  exchange  for  dried  salmon,  and  some 
articles  reaching  them  from  the  west  and  north,  such  as  shells. 

The  Lower  Kutenai  sometimes  traded  painted  bags,  parfleches  and 
deer-skin  robes  to  the  Lake  for  dried  salmon,  and  the  Lake  sold  some 
bark  canoes  to  the  Colville.  They  also  sold  some  products  obtained 
at  Colville  to  the  Shuswap,  receiving  in  return  chiefly  marmot  robes 
and  dentalia. 

It  seems  that  slaves  were  procured  chiefly  from  the  Columbia  tribe. 
Tobacco  and  certain  kinds  of  roots  were  trade  articles  to  some 
extent.  Camas  roots,  for  instance,  were  often  sold  to  the  Thompson, 
and  the  latter  sometimes  sold  one  or  two  kinds  of  roots  to  the  Okana¬ 
gon.  Red  paint  was  sold  by  the  Similkameen  people  to  both  the 
Okanagon  and  Thompson,  and  parties  of  these  tribes  also  came  to 
the  Tulameen  Forks  or  Vermilion  to  gather  it  themselves.  Pipes  and 
pipestone  of  red,  brown,  green,  mottled,  yellowish,  bluish,  and  gray 
colors  were  interchanged.  The  bright-red  catlinite  came  from  the 
east,  chiefly  through  the  Kalispel.  Green  soapstone  came  chiefly 
from  the  Thompson.  I  learned  nothing  regarding  early  trading  in 
copper  and  iron.  It  would  seem  that  these  metals  were  not  in  use  to 
any  great  extent  before  the  advent  of  the  horse.  Buffalo-skin  tents 
reached  the  Thompson.  Small,  flat,  disk-shaped  beads  of  shell  and 
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bone,  used  very  much  by  the  Thompson  and  all  the  tribes  for  neck¬ 
laces,  may  have  been  made  by  some  or  possibly  by  all  of  the  tribes, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  most  of  them  came  in  trade  from  the 
Columbia  tribe  and  The  Dalles.  Robes  of  all  kinds  were  valuable, 
and  were  exchanged  between  all  the  tribes;  as  were  the  best  kinds 
of  clothes,  good  weapons,  and  good  tools. 

Everything  in  use  had  more  or  less  of  a  set  value,  which  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply  of 
the  commodity. 

Families  in  the  same  tribe  and  even  the  same  band,  and  even 
individuals  who  were  comrades  or  next-door  neighbors,  often  traded 
among  themselves.  Indian  hemp,  Indian-hemp  twine,  and  dressed 
skins,  chiefly  deerskins,  were  staples,  and  although  almost  equally 
common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  were  in  demand  constantly 
because  they  were  so  much  required  for  manufactures  and  clothing. 
All  commodities  could  be  bought  with  them.  The  Coast  Indians 
never  carried  goods  inland,  as  they  did  in  Alaska  and  in  the  north, 
where  Athapascan  tribes  inhabited  the  interior. 

The  Okanagon  and  Colville  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  traders 
among  the  central  tribes,  both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of 
the  horse.  The  Okanagon  traded  from  one  end  of  their  country  to 
the  other,  north  and  south,  and  the  Sanpoil  and  Lake  tribes  did  the 
same  east  and  west.  The  Colville  did  no  carrying,  or  hardly  any. 
Their  country  was  small  and  the  surrounding  tribes  all  came  to 
them.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  hardly  any  tribe  went 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  country  for  trading;  but  afterwards, 
in  times  of  peace,  some  parties  of  the  chief  trading  tribes,  such  as  the 
Okanagon,  for  instance,  went  to  the  adjoining  tribes,  and  sometimes 
into  the  territory  of  other  tribes  beyond.  The  Okanagon  occasionally 
came  to  Lytton  and  Kamloops,  and  they  have  been  known  to  go  to 
La  Fontaine  and  Lillooet. 


VII.  WARFARE 

Weapons  op  Offense  and  Defense. — The  weapons  of  the  central 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thompson. 
Spears  about  2  meters  in  length  were  common.  Their  points  were  of 
flaked  stone,  bone,  and  antler.  In  shape,  some  were  long  and  narrow, 
and  others  somewhat  leaf-shaped.  War  knives  were  of  the  same 
shapes  and  materials  as  spearheads.  After  the  arrival  of  the  fur 
traders  iron  took  the  place  of  other  materials  for  spearheads  and 
knives,  and  long  double-edged  war  knives  were  made  like  those  of 
1  Tomahawk  clubs  with  stone  and  antler  heads  were 
in  use.  In  later  days  these  were  replaced  by  the  trader’s  tomahawks 


1  a,  p.  263,  fig.  246. 
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of  iron,  including  the  pipe  tomahawk.  Bows  and  arrows  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

A  number  of  different  types  of  war  clubs  were  in  use.  The  three 
kinds  with  round  stone  heads  used  by  all  the  Thompson  were  common. 
One  kind  had  a  rigid  head  with  rawhide  shrunk  over  it;^  another  kind 
had  a  flexible  head  consisting  of  a  stone  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  dressed 
skin;®  and  the  third  kind  consisted  of  a  stone  enclosed  in  rawhide, 
with  a  short  flexible  handle  of  twisted  rawhide  or  a  loop  of  heavy 
thong.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  grooved,  but  most  of 
them  were  enclosed  in  hide.  War  clubs  in  a  single  piece  were  also 
common.  Some  of  these  were  of  hard  wood.^  Shorter  stone  clubs, 
probably  of  jade  and  serpentine,  of  nearly  the  same  shape  ®  as  the 
wooden  ones,  were  used  principally  by  the  Okanagon.  Possibly 
most  of  them  were  obtained  in  trade  from  Wenatchi  and  Columbia. 
Clubs  made  of  a  single  piece  of  elk  antler  were  common.  Usually 
the  sharpened  stub  of  a  tine  at  the  head  formed  a  spike.  The  Simil- 
kameen  claim  that  his  was  the  most  common  war  club  among  them. 
A  crooked  club  of  stone  and  wood,  or  entirely  of  either  material,  was 
in  use.  It  resembled  somewhat  the  crooked  war  club  of  eastern 
tribes,  but  had  no  ball  or  spike.  This  style  may  hare  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  plains,  but  quite  possibly  it  may  have  been  modeled 
after  some  of  the  elk-antler  clubs  which  were  of  this  shape  naturally. 
The  crooked  club  with  ball  and  spike  was  introduced  in  later  days  by 
the  fur  traders.  Straight  wooden  clubs  set  with  from  one  to  eight 
spikes  of  stone  or  antler  were  also  in  use.  Iron  clubs  came  into  use 
after  the  traders  came.  They  were  shaped  somewhat  like  a  machete. 

I  did  not  learn  the  exact  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  clubs 
among  the  four  tribes,  but  it  seems  that  all  kinds  were  more  or  less  used 
everywhere.  A  club  with  elongated  head  of  rounded  stone  ®  may 
have  been  introduced  from  the  plains.  A  club  with  elongated  head 
of  flat  stone  was  indigenous. 

Cuirasses  of  rods  of  wood  and  of  slats  of  wood  were  in  use  among 
the  Okanagon  and  Sanpoil,  and  some  of  heavy  hide  were  also  em¬ 
ployed.  Some  of  the  latter  were  low,  and  only  encircled  the  waist. 
Tumcs  of  thick  elk  hide  were  worn  by  a  few  men.  I  did  not  hear  of 
helmets  of  any  kind,  nor  of  long  hide  shields.^  Small  shields  were 
universal.  Most  of  them  were  made  of  thick  hide  sewed  to  a  wooden 
hoop.  From  one  to  three  thicknesses  of  hide  were  used.®  Some  of 
those  of  a  single  piece  of  hide  were  rendered  arrow  proof  by  a  thick 
coat  of  glue  and  sand  on  one  side.  Some  shields  had  no  hoops.  One 
md  was  exactly  like  the  shields  used  on  the  plains.  All  the  hide 


*  a,  p.  264,  fig.  247. 

3  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  264,  fig.  248. 
<  See  Thompson,  a,  266,  fig.  251. 

*  See  Yakima,  i,  figs.  62,  63. 


®  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  p.  313. 
’’  See  Thompson,  a  p.  266,  fig.  255. 
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shields  were  circular  or  nearly  circular.  A  few  oval-shaped  shields 
of  slats  of  wood  were  used.® 

Breastworks  were  used  in  warfare.  Some  were  made  of  loose  stones 
and  earth.  They  were  made  in  lines  in  several  ways,  according  to 
the  position  to  be  defended.  Some  were  in  tiers,  some  in  straight 
lines,  others  were  semicircular,  and  a  few  entirely  circular.  I  did  not 
obtain  any  detailed  information  regarding  stockades  and  fortified 
houses. 

Wars.  TFars  between  the  Stuwi'x,  Thompson,  OTcanagon,  and 
Shuswap. — Long  ago  the  Stuwi'x  (the  Athapascan  Nicola-Similka- 
meen  tribe)  had  frequent  wars  with  the  Thompson.  This  was  at  a 
time  before  the  latter  had  intermarried  much  with  them.  The 
Lytton  band  of  the  Thompson  were  the  people  who  attacked  the 
Stuwi'x  most  frequently.  The  Shuswap  and  Okanagon  also  attacked 
them.  The  latter  drove  them  away  from  near  the  mouth  of  Similka- 
meen  River,  and  occupied  their  territory  there;  and  the  same  may 
have  been  done  by  the  Thompson  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nicola  River. 
The  Thompson  ceased  to  attack  the  Stuwi'x  after  they  had  inter¬ 
married  considerably  with  them,  as  they  were  afraid  of  killing  their 
own  km,  or,  as  they  say,  of  “spilling  their  own  blood.”  The  Okana¬ 
gon,  for  the  same  reason  and  also  because  they  made  fast  friends 
with  the  Thompson  and  became  their  allies,  also  ceased  to  attack 
the  Stuwi'x.  During  all  of  the  past  century  at  least,  the  Thompson, 
Stuwi'x,  and  Okanagon  never  fought  one  another.  The  Thompson 
became  friendly  with  the  Stuwi'x  first.  The  Shuswap,  however, 
continued  to  attack  them  throughout  the  first  haK  of  the  past 
century,  and  sometimes  also  attacked  individuals  and  parties  of 
Thompson  and  Okanagon  who  happened  to  be  camping  with  the 
Stuwi'x.  Most  of  the  Shuswap  war  parties  came  from  Savona  and 
Kamloops.  In  some  raids  they  were  successful,  while  in  others  they 
were  defeated  and  most  of  them  killed.  In  some  fights,  Thompson 
and  Okanagon  helped  the  Stuwi'x.  In  all  these  wars  the  other  tribes 
were  the  aggressors;  for  the  Stuwi'x  acted  only  on  the  defensive,  and 
never  sent  any  parties  into  the  territories  of  their  enemies. 

When  hunting  in  the  Cascades,  Similkameen  parties  often  met 
Lower  Thompson  in  the  country  back  of  Hope  and  Chilliwack,  but 
they  were  always  friendly.  They  never  met  Coast  Indians,  nor 
Khckitat,  in  the  Cascades.  The  former  never  hunted  far  back  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  latter  did  not  go  so  far  north.  They  say 
that  Thompson  hunting  and  war  parties  sometimes  went  a  long  way 
south  along  the  Cascades,  but  the  Similkameen  people  did  not  go  far. 

I  did  not  hear  of  wars  of  any  Okanagon  tribes  against  Columbia, 
Wenatchi,  Spokan,  Kalispel,  and  other  southern  and  eastern  Salish 
tribes.  Long  ago,  about  1700,  the  Shuswap  had  wars  with  the 
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Okanagon.  Once  a  large  Shuswap  war  party  from  Savona  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  defeated  at  Namtu'stEn  (“place  of  ambush”)  and  nearly 
all  of  them  were  killed.  Another  Shuswap  war  party  had  many  men 
killed  by  falling  over  a  cliff  below  Penticton.  It  seems  that  this  war 
party  came  over  the  plateau  to  the  bluffs  above  the  valley,  which 
they  reached  in  the  evening.  Here  they  halted  to  observe  some 
camps  in  the  valley  below.  They  were  noticed  by  some  Okanagon 
scouts,  and  in  the  night  time  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  party  of 
Okanagon,  who  shortly  before  daybreak  attacked  them  suddenly. 
Many  of  the  Shuswap,  not  knowing  the  locality,  fell  over  the  prec¬ 
ipice  in  the  dark.  Some  others  escaped  to  isolated  rocks,  where 
their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  steep  cliffs,  and  they  were  shot  there 
after  daylight.  A  number  of  others  escaped  through  the  Okanagon 
in  the  dark,  and  reached  home.  Their  war  chief  was  killed. 

Wars  with  Kutenai. — The  Lake  say  that  they  had  no  wars  with  the 
Shuswap,  nor  with  any  other  tribe  except  the  Kutenai.  With  the 
Lower  Kutenai  they  had  some  small  fights  and  one  great  war.  It  is 
not  remembered  exactly  how  it  started;  but  the  Kutenai  tried  to 
drive  the  Lake  away  from  Lower  Kootenai  River,  and  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  salmon  fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  Slocan  River.  A  number 
of  fights  occurred,  with  advantage  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other.  At  last  the  Lake  held  a  council,  and  said,  “We  better 
kill  all  the  Kutenai,  and  then  there  will  be  no  more  trouble.”  At  this 
time  the  Lake  tribe  was  very  numerous,  and  men  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  tribe.  A  large  expedition  went  up  Kootenai  Lake  and  attacked 
the  Lower  Kutenai  of  Creston.  They  killed  a  great  many  people,  and 
after  that  the  Kutenai  ceased  to  attack  them.  In  some  expeditions 
Shuswap  helped  the  Lake  against  the  Kutenai.  The  Lake  say  that 
sometimes  independent  war  parties  of  Shuswap  appeared  in  the 
Lake  country  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Kutenai.  The  Lake  tribe 
sometimes  gave  them  assistance  in  crossing  the  Columbia.  Xt  seems 
that  there  has  been  no  war  between  the  Lake  and  the  Kutenai  since 
about  the  beginning  of  the  past  century. 

Wars  with  the  Nez  Perce  and  Yakima. — The  Sanpoil  say  that 
according  to  traditions  the  Sanpoil  and  Nespelim  led  very  peaceful 
lives,  sometimes  for  decades  at  a  time,  neither  attacking  nor  being 
attacked,  although  meanwhile  they  heard  of  many  wars  among  other 
tribes.  ^  Their  chiefs  always  favored  peace,  although  all  bands  had 
war  chiefs  and  a  certain  number  of  trained  warriors.  Once,  some¬ 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  at  least  previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  white  traders,  a  large  war  party  of  Nez  Perc4 
attacked  the  main  camp  of  the  Sanpoil,  at  a  tune  when  most  of  the 
able-bodied  men  were  away  on  a  himting  expedition  in  the  mountains. 
Nearly  200  women,  children,  and  old  people  were  killed.  The  Sanpoil 
asked  the  assistance  of  the  Okanagon  and  Colville  to  revenge  the 
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massacre;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  warriors  of  the  three  tribes 
had  congregated  in  the  Sanpoil  country,  preparatory  to  starting  on 
the  great  war  expedition,  when  a  large  war  party  of  Nez  Perce  and 
Yakima  appeared.  Having  had  such  an  easy  victory  before,  and 
two  years  having  passed  without  any  reprisals  by  the  Sanpoil,  they 
thought  the  latter  were  easy  marks.  The  Yakima,  probably  including 
Paloos,  had  heard  of  the  easy  victory  of  the  Nez  Perce,  and  a  number 
of  them  had  joined  the  Nez  Perce  to  have  a  share  in  the  next  victory. 
The  Sanpoil  and  their  allies  hid  their  strength  from  the  enemy,  and 
let  them  attack.  In  the  battle  which  followed  the  Sanpoil  and  then- 
allies  completely  routed  the  enemy  and  chased  them  for  many  miles. 
All  the  enemy  were  killed  except  four  men,  who  managed  to  escape. 
After  this  severe  defeat  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  Yakima  never  attacked 
the  Sanpoil  agaiu. 

TFars  with  the  whites. — The  Okanagon  tribes  remained  neutral 
during  the  Spokan  and  Yakima  wars  against  the  whites,  except  a  few 
men,  chiefly  Okanagon  (and  Sanpoil?),  who  individually  joined  the 
Spokan  and  Coeur  d’Alene.  Some  of  the  overland  parties  of  whites 
who  proceeded  from  California  and  Oregon  to  the  Fraser  River  gold- 
diggings  in  1858-1860,  when  passing  through  the  Okanagon  country, 
were  attacked  and  harassed  by  the  natives,  who  opposed  their  passage 
at  some  points  by  erecting  breastworks  and  shooting  from  them, 
setting  fire  to  the  grass,  stampeding  horses,  picking  off  stragglers,  and 
even  attacking  camps.  In  one  instance  a  large  white  party  was  driven 
to  the  river  and  forced  to  cross.  A  number  of  whites  were  killed  in 
these  skirmishes.  About  1875,  owing  to  strong  feeling  engendered 
by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  provide  reservations  and  make 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  Okanagon  and  Shuswap  tribes  made  a 
compact  to  attack  the  whites  and  drive  them  out  of  their  territories. 
This  was  frustrated  by  the  strong  influence  of  Chief  Tcelahitsa  of  the 
Douglas  Lake  band. 

Feuds. — Feuds  between  families  occurred,  although  it  is  said  not 
as  frequently  as  among  the  Thompson.  They  were  sometimes 
settled  by  intervention  of  chiefs  and  leading  men,  who  acted  as  arbi¬ 
trators.  Often  blood  money  had  to  be  paid.  Michel  Revais  told 
me  the  following  regarding  a  feud  among  the  Nicola  Okanagon: 

Chief  Nicolas,^®  who  lived  at  Douglas  Lake  and  the  head  of 
Okanagon  Lake,  was  considered  head  chief  of  the  Okanagon  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  line.  He  had  a  son  called  KESdsTccii  Iex,  a  tall, 
very  fine-looking  man,  and  a  daughter  Marie, who  married  William 
Peone,  near  Colville.  She  was  tall  and  good-looking,  like  her 
brother,  and  had  tattoo  marks  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  KEsaskai'- 

»  See  Genealogy  of  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,  p.  267  (4.9) . 

u  According  to  the  genealogy,  the  woman  was  the  second  wife  of  Peone,  and  no  relative  of  KEsaskai  lEx. 
Peone’s  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  KEsaskai'lEx. 
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Iex  killed  his  wife  and  her  paramour  near  Douglas  Lake,  and  then 
took  refuge  on  the  American  side  with  his  sister  Marie  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  Much  ill  feeling  was  caused  among  the  Indians  of  the  band, 
who  took  sides  in  the  matter.  The  relatives  of  the  people  kUled  were 
warlilce  and  of  a  revengeful  disposition.  They  threatened  to  kill 
members  of  the  chief’s  family,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  much  blood 
would  flow  if  the  affair  were  jiot  settled  quicldy.  Chief  Nicolas  called 
the  people  together  and  considered  the  case.  He  then  paid  for  his 
son’s  deed  “blood  money”  consistmg  of  a  lot  of  horses,  some  cattle, 
and  a  number  of  robes,  and  settled  the  case.  Some  time  after  this, 
in  1862,  Michel  Revais,  Peone,  and  two  or  three  others  came  through 
from  Fort  Colville  with  a  drove  of  cattle.  Kssaskai'lEX  joined  them. 
When  they  reached  the  open  ground  near  where  Chief  Nicolas  and 
many  of  his  people  were  camped  at  Douglas  Lake,  KssasTcai'lEx 
withdrew  to  a  clump  of  trees  with  his  gun  and  two  pistols,  saying  that 
he  would  remain  there  and  fight,  as  he  expected  to  be  attacked.  The 
others  went  on,  and  entered  the  chief’s  lodge.  Nicolas  asked  for  his 
son,  and  they  told  him  where  he  was.  He  said,  “Bring  him  iu!  He 
need  not  be  afraid.  I  have  paid  his  debt  in  full  measure,  and  no  one 
will  harm  him  now.”  KEsaskai'lsx  then  came  in  to  his  father’s  lodge. 
About  1860  Nicolas  was  an  old  man.  He  owned  a  great  many  horses 
and  a  number  of  cattle  at  that  time.  A  few  small  plots  of  land  were 
also  cultivated  by  him  and  his  people.* 


VIII.  GAMES  AND  PASTIMES 


I  did  not  learn  much  about. games.  The  dice  game,  played  by 
women  with  marked  teeth  of  beaver  and  marmot,  was  common.  It 
seems  to  have  been  played  in  the  same,  way  as  among  the  Thompson, 
and  the  marks  on  the  dice  were  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same.^  The 
guessing-stick  game  of  the  Thompson  was  in  vogue  at  least  among 
the  Similkameen  and  Okanagon.^  The  ring-and-lance  game  was  a 
favorite  among  all  the  tribes.®  The  ring-and-dart^  game  and  the 
pin-and-ball  game  were  in  vogue  among  all  of  them,  and  seem  to 
have  differed  little,  if  any,  from  the  same  games  among  the  Thomp¬ 
son.  Lehal,  or  the  hand  game,  was  universal,  and  played  by  both 
sexes.  ^  Ball  games  Were  played  by  both  sexes.  They  appear  to  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson.®  Several  arrow  games  were 
played,  including  one  of  shooting  arrows  at  a  rolling  ring  of  grass. 
It  seems  a  ring  with  meshes  was  also  used  in  one  game,  wliich  may 
have  been  similar  to  a  game  among  the  Coeur  d’AJ6ne.«  Cat’s 
cradles  were  common  to  all  the  tribes.  Foot  racing,  and  in  later 
days  horse  racing,  were  much  in  vogue.  A  famous  rendezvous  of 


'  a,  p.  272,  fig.  256. 
*  a,  pp.  272,  273. 


®  a,  p.  274. 

‘  a,  pp.  274,  275. 


“  a,  pp.  277,  278. 
®  See  p.  133. 
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the  Upper  Okanagon  for  athletic  sports,  racing,  shooting,  and  other 
games  was  at  a  place  a  little  below  Penticton.  Parties  of  Thompson 
and  Shuswap  and  others  from  the  south  went  there  to  compete. 

IX.  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

A  sign  language  was  in  use,  but  little  is  now  remembered  of  it. 
Some  of  it  is  still  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  speech  and  in  giving 
signals  when  hunting.  The  signs  are  said  to  have  been  similar  to 
those  formerly  used  by  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap.  Probably  it 
was  not  as  well  developed  or  perfected  as^the  sign  language  which  in 
later  days  came  in  from  the  east.  Many  of  the  Sanpoil  and  Colville 
became  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  later  sign  language,  and  it  is  still 
employed  to  some  extent  by  them  in  talking  with  strangers.  Some 
of  the  signs  in  both  types  were  the  same  or  only  slightly  different; 
others  were  qiute  distinct.  After  the  coming  of  the  fur  traders  the 
Indians  learned  more  or  less  French,  especially  those  living  near  the 
trading  posts.  The  Colville  especially  learned  to  speak  a  great  deal 
of  French.  It  seems  that  Chinook  jargon  did  not  come  into  use 
imtil  about  1840,  being  introduced  first  by  employees  of  the  fur 
companies  who  had  lived  on  the  lower  Columbia. 

X.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Organization. — The  social  organization  of  the  tribes  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  that  found  among  the  Upper  Thompson  and  eastern 
Shuswap.  There  was  no  hereditary  nobihty;‘‘  and  there  were  no 
clans,  phratries,  or  societies  that  I  could  learn  of.  It  seems  that 
long  ago  animals  and  birds  were  imitated  in  dances  (other  than  in 
the  guardian  spirit  dance),  but  the  dancers  did  not  belong  to  any 
societies  or  groups.  The  person  who  introduced  and  led  the  dance 
had  generally  received  it  or  the  inspiration  of  the  dance  in  a  dream 
or  ^usion,  and  other  Indians  joined  in  helping  him.  No  society  was 
formed  to  control  the  dance  and  the  song  belonging  to  it. 

Each  tribe  was  divided  into  bands,  which  consisted  of  var3dng 
numbers  of  loosely  connected  families,  who  made  their  headquarters 
in  a  certain  district  and  under  a  single  chief.  Some  famihes,  how¬ 
ever,  would  winter  wuth  one  band  and  summer  vdth  another.  It 
seems  that  long  ago  the  uuniber  of  bands,  and  therefore  also  the 
number  of  chiefs,  was  less  than  lately.  The  area  controlled  by 
each  band  and  the  population  of  each  were,  on  the  other  hand,  greater 
and  some  bands  had  several  villages  or  camps  all  under  one  chief 
who  lived  at  the  main  village. 

Chiefs. — Later  on,  it  would  seem,  people  of  some  of  the  minor 
villages  began  to  consider  themselves  as  distinct  bands,  with  chiefs 

“I  presume  this  means  that,  although  there  were  hereditary  chiefs,  their  families  did  not  form  a  nobil¬ 
ity,  that  the  prestige  was  connected  with  the  chieftaincy  alone.— F.  B. 
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of  their  own.  Often  these  chiefs  were  not  of  chiefs’  descent.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  century  there  were 
only  three  or  four  real  chiefs  in  the  Nicola-Similkameen  country — 
Nicolas,  at  Douglas  Lake,  Upper  Nicola  (he  had  Spokan,  Okanagon, 
and  some  Stuwi'x  blood  ;  Soxkolcwa's  ("Sun”),  in  the  central  part  of 
Nicola  Valley  (he  was  half  Stuwi'x  and  half  Thompson) ;  and  Martinus  ^ 
(also  of  mixed  descent),  in  Similkameen.  Later  Nawi' sesqEn  ("raised 
high  head”  or  "able  to  be  high  head”)  became  recognized  chief  in 
the  central  part  of  Nicola.  He  was  pure  Thompson,  and  leader  of  the 
Thompson  people  who  settled  in  the  Nicola  Valley.  At  his  death  he 
owned  about  1,000  head  of  horses.  Some  say  that  at  the  same  time 
STceu's  was  chief  of  the  Upper  Similkameen.  At  the  present  day  and 
for  some  time  past  there  have  been  three  chiefs  in  Similkameen,  one 
at  Douglas  Lake  besides  the  head  chief,  and  five  in  Nicola  Valley. 
Of  these,  at  least  six  are  of  almost  pure  Thompson  blood.  It  seems 
that  during  the  last  35  years  the  church  and  the  Indian  Department 
have  fostered  the  tendency,  if  in  many  cases  they  have  not  actually 
created  it,  to  recognize  as  chief  a  leading  man  of  each  little  community. 

There  were  two  classes  of  chiefs — hereditary  chiefs  of  bands,  and 
others  who  became  chiefs  through  their  ability.  The  latter  might 
become  recognized  chiefs  through  prowess  in  war;  by  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  distributing  it  in  feasts,  as  presents  to  their  own  people 
and  in  entertainment  of  strangers;  through  wisdom  in  council,  espe¬ 
cially  if  combined  with  a  gift  for  oratory.  Chieftainship  of  the  second 
class  was  not  hereditary. 

All  war  parties  and  hunting  parties  had  temporary  chiefs,  as  among 
the  Thompson,  and  most  bands  had  regular  war  chiefs.  Besides  the 
war  chief,  almost  all  the  larger  war  parties  had  a  war  shaman,  who 
was  supposed  to  advise  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  to  help 
secure  victory  and  prevent  surprise  or  defeat.  Large  hunting  parties 
often  took  with  them  a  shaman  or  a  man  who  had  special  power  over 
the  game  to  be  hunted.  These  men  were  believed  to  have  the  power 
of  placating  the  animals,  drawing  them  to  the  hunters,  making 
them  tame,  telling  the  whereabouts  of  game,  and,  if  shamans,  pre¬ 
venting  the  bewitching  of  the  party  or  of  the  game  by  other  people. 
Some  of  these  men  and  shamans  were  also  believed  to  have  power 
over  the  weather. 

There  were  also  dance  chiefs,  whose  office  was  more  or  less  tempo¬ 
rary;  but  it  seems  that  the  chiefs  of  the  religious  dances  were  perma¬ 
nent.  They  were  leaders  in  public  praying  at  the  dances.  The 
hereditary  chiefs  of  bands  were  looked  upon  as  fathers  of  the  people, 
and  gave  advice  on  all  internal  matters  of  the  band.  They  exhorted 
the  people  to  good  conduct,  and  announced  news  personally  or  through 
criers.  To  some  extent  they  regulated  the  seasonal  pursuits  of  the 

'  See  Genealogy  of  the  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,”  p.  267  (4.9). 

2  Nicolas  and  Martinus  were  names  said  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  hrst  fur  traders. 
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people.  They  looked  after  the  maturing  of  the  berries,  personally  or 
by  deputy,  in  their  respective  districts.  They  kept  time  by  notching 
sticks,  and  occasionally  made  records  of  notable  events.  They  were 
often  referred  to,  in  case  of  dispute,  regarding  dates,  the  name  of  the 
month,  etc.  They  gave  decisions  and  admonitions  in  petty  disputes 
and  quarrels,  and  sometimes,  when  asked  to  arbitrate,  they  settled 
feuds  between  families.  They  had  little  power  to  enforce  any  decrees. 
This  was  done  by  public  opinion.  Some  of  them  had  messengers  or 
helpers,  who  acted  generally  in  a  persuasive  way  as  peace  officers. 

There  were  no  female  chiefs.  Children  of  all  kinds  of  chiefs,  both 
male  and  female,  had  a  certain  prominence  because  of  their  ancestry 
and  training;  and  strangers  generally  preferred  to  camp  with  them 
rather  than  with  people  less  Imown,  where  they  might  not  be  as  safe 
nor  as  well  entertained. 

There  were  no  permanent  councils.  A  chief  or  prominent  man  might 
call  for  a  council  of  the  chiefs  or  of  the  people  at  any  time,  if  he  had 
important  news.  As  a  rule,  the  band  chief  called  the  councils  in  his 
band.  The  councils  and  meetings  were  generally  open,  and  all  people 
had  a  right  to  attend  and  speak,  if  they  wished.  Announcements  of 
councils  were  generally  made  by  criers,  of  whom  there  was  one  or 
more  in  each  band.  Dances  were  also  often  announced  by  the  pubhc 
crier,  but  sometimes  the  drummers  simply  went  to  the  dance  place  and 
began  to  sing,  and  then  people  knew  there  would  be  a  dance. 

It  seems  that  there  was  one  recognized  head  chief  of  all  the  tribes, 
except  possibly  the  Lake.  Although  this  tribe  were  canoe  people,  some 
famihes  were  nomadic.  It  appears  that  their  bands  averaged  less 
people  than  those  of  the  other  tribes.  After  part  of  the  Okanagon 
territory  had  come  under  American  jurisdiction  and  the  other  part 
under  Canadian,  there  were  two  head  chiefs  of  the  tribe — one  on 
each  side  of  the  line. 

It  was  considered  the  duty  of  all  chiefs,  particularly  of  peace  chiefs, 
to  be  hospitable,  help  the  poor,  show  a  good  example,  and  give  small 
feasts  or  presents  to  the  people  from  time  to  time. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  OKANAGON  CHIEFS 

The  following  genealogy  was  collected  by  Mr.  Teit  from  Chief 
Alexander  Chelahitsa  and  several  other  Indian  informants.  Only 
the  important  chiefs’  families  have  been  followed  out  in  detail  and 
the  genealogy  does  not  contain  all  the  individuals  who  are  known  to 
be  descendants  of  the  first  PElkamu'Ux.  The  genealogy  embraces 
six  generations  and  a  few  individuals  of  the  seventh  generation. 

1.1.  PElkamu'Ux  {PilEkEmu'laux),  “Kolls-over-the-Earth,”  a  chief 
of  the  SEnxomi'nux  or  sEuxomPnic,  ‘‘salmon  people  ;  Upper  Spokan; 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Spokan.  Married  presumably  a  Spokan 
woman.  He  was  born  presumably  between  1675  and  1680. 
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2.1.  PElTcamu'lox,  a  chief  in  the  same  tribe.  He  was  born  presum¬ 
ably  between  1705  and  1710.  For  some  reason  he  left  his  own  tribe 
and  lived  chiefly  among  the  Sanpoil,  Okanagon,  and  Shuswap.  He 
had  other  children  besides  the  four  sons  here  mentioned.  Since  they 
were  not  prominent  their  names  have  been  forgotten.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  at  Sdli'lx^  “heaped-up  stone  house,”  an  ancient  Okana¬ 
gon  stronghold  near  the  junction  of  the  Similkameen  and  Okanagon 
Rivers.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  young  he  went  several  times  on 
buffalo  hunting  expeditions  to  the  plains.  During  his  lifetime  there 
was  a  period  of  severe  warfare  in  the  Okanagon  region.  The  Indians 
believe  that  at  this  time  the  Stuwi'x  were  driven  out  of  the  lower 
Similkameen  region.  He  married  first  a  Spokan  woman  (2.1  a); 
second,  a  Shuswap  woman  at  Kamloops  (2.1  h);  third,  a  Sanpoil 
woman  (2.1  c);  fourth,  an  Okanagon  woman,  daughter  of  the  chief  at 
Sdhlx^  (2.1  d). 

3.1.  A  son  of  2.1  and  2.1a,  whose  name  is  not  remembered,  married 
a  Spokan  woman.  The  order  of  the  four  children  of  3.1  is  uncertain. 
According  to  some  the  daughter  w^as  the  eldest;  according  to  others, 
the  youngest  child.  The  three  sons  all  married  and  left  descendants 
among  the  Spokan.  He  became  chief  of  the  SEnxome'nic  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  several  Lower  and  Upper  Spokan,  including  NJiwislpo' 
(W alking-Outside)  and  his  brother  KoH'IeTco'  (Big-Star)  or  NTceaskwH'lox, 
commonly  known  as  Oliver  Lot,  late  chief  of  the  Lower  Spokan  on  the 
Spokane  Reservation. 


3.2.  Kwoli  Id,  chief  of  the  Kamloops  Band  of  the  Shuswap;  married 
a  Kamloops  woman  (3.2  a).  He  was  known  also  as  Tdke'n  ’(possibly 
a  corruption  of  Duncan  as  he  was  called  by  the  traders).  He  had 
more  children  than  those  mentioned  here.  His  half-niece  (4.8)  was 
adopted  by  liim.  (See  under  3.4.) 

It  IS  said  that  the  Kamloops  chief  preceding  Kwoll'la  was  TalExa'n 
who  was  killed  on  a  war  expedition  in  which  the  Sekanai  were  driven 
out  of  the  upper  North  Thompson  and  Yellowhead  districts  He 
was  also  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Cree  and  is  said  to  have  been 
wounded  m  a  fight  with  them.^  The  Kamloops  chieftaincy  did  not 
descend  in  Kwoll'la’ s  family.  His  successor  was  Kwl'mtsxEn  (a 
name  also  used  by  the  Thompson),  who  was  not  related  to  Kwoll'la. 
His  successor  was  Jean  Baptiste  Lolo,  commonly  known  as  St  Paul 
About  1864  he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Xlexxle'xlcEn,  not  a  relative  of 
St.  Paul,  who  held  the  chieftaincy  until  his  death  in  1915  at  the  age  of 

L  T  is  a  young  man,  Elie  La  Rue,  chosen 

by  Chief  Louis  before  his  death,  and  confirmed  by  election  by  the 

Qj  7  informants  say  that  Kwoll'la  was  succeeded  by  TEldlcd'n 
or  Slalcan  (male  grizzly  bear),  whence  the  Indian  surname  Logan. 

ence:  pp'S  gy'JrfpTntr''’  Nor^^.tern 
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Baptiste  Logan,  a  chief  at  the  head  of  Okanagon  Lake,  lately  deposed 
by  the  agent,  is  a  grandson  of  this  man.  The  same  informant  claims 
that  a  chief  named  Patsa  preceded  Louis  as  chief. 

3.3.  Sixun'lExlcEn,  chief  of  the  Sanpoil.  He  married  a  Sanpoil 
woman.  He  had  more  children  than  those  mentioned  here.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  later  Sanpoil  and  Nespelim  chiefs  are  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

3.4.  P Elkamu'lox,  head  chief  of  the  Okanagon.  He  married  first, 
an  Okanagon  woman  from  NTcama'pElElcs  (3.4a),  at  the  head  of 
Okanagon  Lake;  and  second,  a  Stuwl'x  woman  from  Similkameen, 
perhaps  partly  of  Thompson  descent.  The  order  of  birth  of  his 
children  is  uncertain. 

P Elkamu'lox  became  a  noted  chief  and  was  known  far  and  wide. 
During  his  early  life  he  was  much  engaged  in  war.  These  wars  com¬ 
menced  in  his  father’s  time  or  before  and  continued  for  many  years — 
many  Okanagon  as  weU  as  people  of  other  tribes  being  killed.  Sdll'lx^ 
where  he  made  his  headquarters  was  considered  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Okanagon  tribe  (or  at  least  of  the  northern  division).  The  old  name 
of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  Okand'qen.  PElkamu'ldx  built  a 
fort  here  of  stone  and  afterwards  the  place  became  generally  known 
as  Sali'lx^,  “heaped-up  (stone)  house,”  with  reference  to  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  stone.  It  is  said  there  was  also  a  cave  near  there,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  which  was  defended  with  breastworks  of  stones.  In  case 
of  necessity  the  people  took  refuge  in  it,  and  from  there  no  party  could 
approach,  except  under  cover  of  night,  without  being  observed. 
This  place  is  said  to  have  been  impregnable  and  war  parties  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  Shuswap,  Kutenai,  and  others  who  assaulted  it  were  easily  beaten 
off.  Kwoll'la  (3.2),  the  Kamloops  chief,  had  heard  of  the  many  attacks 
by  enemy  war  parties  on  PElkamu'ldx  and  determined  to  go  and  see 
him.  His  people  tried  to  dissuade  him,  telling  him  it  was  very 
dangerous  for  any  one  to  visit  him,  for  his  people  had  been  attacked 
so  often  that  they  trusted  no  one  and  attacked  all  strangers  on  sight 
who  approached  their  place.  Seeing  that  Kwoll'la  was  determined 
to  go,  the  Shuswap  and  the  people  of  Nkama'pElsks,  who  at  that 
time  were  a  mixture  of  Shuswap  and  Okanagon,  offered  to  accompany 
him  in  an  armed  body,  but  he  refused  their  offer,  saying  he  would  go 
alone.  As  he  was  leaving,  his  people  told  him,  “  P Elkamu'lox’ s 
people  will  kill  you  before  they  know  who  you  are,  and  even  if  they 
know,  they  may  Idll  you.”  Kwoll'la  answered,  "I  am  P Elkamu'lox’ s 
brother,  and  will  go  and  see  him  alone.”  Arriving  on  the  open 
ground  before  PElkamfi'ldx’s  house,  the  people  ran  out  to  meet  him 
in  battle  array.  PElkamu'ldx  recognized  him  and  was  glad  to  see 
him.  He  took  him  to  his  house  and  kept  him  as  his  guest  for  a  long 
time.  Kwoll'la  advised  PElkamu'ldx  to  forsake  Sall'lx’^  and  go 
41383°— 30— 18 
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north  with  him.  He  told  him,  “  Sall'lx^  is  a  bad  place  to  hve  in. 
You  will  always  have  trouble  as  long  as  you  stay  there.”  PElkamu'ldx 
was  persuaded.  It  was  early  summer,  and  he  and  his  people  traveled 
north  with  the  Kwoli'la  to  KomTcEna'tko,  "headwaters,”  now  called 
Fish  Lake,  in  the  Nicola  country.  This  place  was  at  that  time  in 
Shuswap  territory,  for  the  Shuswap  claimed  the  country  south  of 
Kamloops  around  the  head  of  the  Nicola  River.  Stump  La.ke, 
Douglas  Lake,  Fish  Lake,  and  Chaperon  Lake  were  all  in  Shuswap 
country.  This  country  at  that  time  was  full  of  elk  and  deer,  and 
there  were  also  many  sheep,  bear,  and  other  game.  Prairie  chicken, 
grouse  of  all  kinds,  and  water  fowl  were  plentiful,  and  the  lakes 
teemed  with  fish.  Here  at  Fish  Lake  Kwoli'la  made  a  lasting  agree¬ 
ment  with  P Elkamu'lox,  giving  him  the  perpetual  use  over  all  the 
Shuswap  territory  of  the  upper  Nicola  Valley,  south,  east,  and  west 
of  Chaperon  Lake,  comprising  Douglas  Lake  and  Fish  Lake.  The 
Stuwl'xEmux'^  and  Ntlakyd'pamux  held  the  country  west  and  south 
around  Nicola  Lake  and  Minnie  Lake  to  the  Similkameen.  Kwoli'la 
said,  "You  will  have  the  country  for  yourself  and  your  people  as  your 
own.  I  will  live  as  your  neighbor  at  Toxoxoi'tcEu  (Chaperon  Lake) 
and  will  retain  all  the  country  from  there  north.  You  will  make 
Fish  Lake  your  headquarters  in  the  summer  and  I  will  summer  at 
Chaperon  Lake  so  that  we  may  be  close  neighbors  part  of  each  year. 
You  will  give  me  your  daughter,  Kokoimdlks  (4.8),  to  be  my  foster 
child  and  she  will  always  live  with  me,  but  your  son  (4.9)  you  will 
keep  with  yourself.”  PElkamu'ldx  had  only  two  children  at  this  time, 
both  of  them  very  young.  After  this  PElkamu'ldx  and  most  of  his 
people  spent  their  summers  in  their  new  country  with  headquarters 
around  Fish  Lake  and  Douglas  Lake,  and  in  the  wintertime  hved  at 
Nkama'pElsks.  Henceforth  Sall'lx'^  was  deserted  of  permanent  in¬ 
habitants  and  was  no  longer  the  main  village  of  the  Okanagon. 
Those  people  who  did  not  go  with  P Elkamu'ldx  moved  north  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Okanagon  Lake  country  and  especially  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  around  Nkama'pElEks.  The  latter  place  became  an  im¬ 
portant  Okanagon  center.  Not  many  years  after  this,  owing  to  its 
fine  grazing,  many  of  the  people  of  the  old  Sall'lx'^  band,  and  others 
of  the  Nkama'pElEks  band,  who  were  now  much  mixed  with  them; 
began  to  winter  around  Douglas  Lake  and  Fish  Lake,  forming  as  it 
were  a  new  band.  However,  even  up  to  the  present  day  they  look 
upon  themselves  as  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  Nkama'pElEks  and 
Okanagon  people  and  as  really  one  with  them.  Each  year  when 
PElkamu'ldx  left  for  his  winter  quarters  at  Nkama'pElEks,  Kwoli'la 
at  the  same  time  left  to  winter  at  Kamloops.  Being  head  chief  of 
the  Okanagon,  PElkamu'ldx  often  traveled  to  all  the  bands  of  the 
tribe,  visiting  first  here  and  then  there.  He  also  traveled  extensively 
among  the  neighboring  tribes,  visiting  the  Stuwl'x,  Upper  Thompson, 
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Shuswap  of  Kamloops,  and  it  is  said,  the  Wenatchi,  Columbia, 
Sanpoil,  Spokan,  and  Kahspel.  He  went  a  number  of  times  buffalo 
hunting  to  the  plains,  by  way  of  the  Flathead  country,  and  was 
therefore  well  acquainted  with  cliiefs  and  people  of  all  the  tribes  to 
the  south  and  east  as  far  as  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Nez  Perce,  Walla- 
walla,  Yakima,  Kutenai,  Shoshoni,  and  Blackfoot.  On  his  last  trip 
to  the  plains  his  party  met  near  Helena,  Mont.,  the  first  white  men 
they  had  seen  (viz,  Legace  and  MacDonald,  explorers  and  trappers 
of  the  Northwest  Co.).  On  the  return  trip  these  men  accompanied 
the  party  as  far  west  as  the  Columbia  River,  where  they  wintered 
with  the  Colville  chief.  After  this  PEllcamu'ldx  traveled  around  in 
his  own  country  and  within  the  borders  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
telling  of  the  wonderful  men  he  had  seen  on  his  recent  trip.  Ewoll'la 
invited  him  to  Kamloops  to  tell  of  the  event.  He  accompanied  the 
Shuswap  to  their  salmon-fishing  and  trading  rendezvous  at  Pavilion 


and  Fountain,  on  Fraser  River.  Here  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  in  an  altercation  with  a  Lillooet  chief.  When  dying  he 
charged  EwoU'la  with  the  guardianship  of  his  son,  Hwistesmexe' qsn 
(4.9),  and  asked  him  to  see  that  he  avenged  his  death.  (For  full 
particulars  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  PEllcamu'ldx,  see  Dawson, 
“The  Shuswap  People,”  pp.  26,  27;  and  Wade,  “The  Thompson 
Country,”  pp.  13-15.) 

4.1.  Ah',  married  Donald  McLean  (4.1a),  in  charge  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  post  at  Kamloops;  born  1801,ldlled  in  the  Chilcotin  war  1864. 
(See  Father  A.  G.  Morice,  History  of  Northern  British  Columbia,  pp. 
264-270,279,307-313.)  He  had  a  second  wife  who  was  half  Shuswap. 
With  her  he  had  three  sons,  Alan,  Charles,  and  Archibald,  who  along 
with  Alexander  Hare  (whose  mother  was  Lower  Thompson  from 
Boston  Bar),  were  hanged  in  1881  for  the  murder  of  whites  in  the 
Kamloops  district.  By  a  third  wife,  partly  Carrier,  he  had  several 
children,  John  and  others. 

4.2.  Slcwa'TkwEl 

4.3.  TcEmd'wia  [Left  descendants  among  the  Spokan. 

4.4.  NElceeskwa'. 

4.5.  Talc.le'sgiEt  (rain  cloud,  or  descending  cloud?), married  a  Shus¬ 
wap  woman  (4.5a),  died  at  Kamloops,  very  old.  He  had  other  children 
besides  those  noted  here. 

4.6.  Tahwu'llcEnEm,  married. 

4.7.  Yenamusi'tsa,  “surrounded  robe.”  He  had  other  children 
besides  the  one  recorded  here. 

4.8.  EokoimdTks  or  Eoimd'lks,  married.  She  was  adopted  by 
EwoU'la  (3.2). 

4.9.  Nicolas  Hwistesmetxe'  qsn,  “Walking  Grizzly  Bear”  born  1780- 
1785,  died  about  1865.  This  name  is  said  to  be  of  Spokan  origin  and 
was  inherited.  The  name  Nicolas  was  given  to  him  by  the  traders. 
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The  Indians  pronounced  it,  Nlcwala' .  He  married  15  wives  (according 
to  other  informants  17)  from  the  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  Colville,  Spokan, 
Shuswap,  Stuwi'x,  Thompson,  and  perhaps  others.  His  children 
who  grew  up  numbered  about  50  and  many  of  their  descendants  are 
now  hving  on  the  Colville,  Spokane,  and  Coeur  d’Alene  Reservations 
as  well  as  in  southern  British  Columbia  among  the  Okanagon,  Shuswap, 
and  Thompson.  One  of  his  daughters,  yiarj Sukome'Tks  (5.7),  married 
one  of  the  Peones  (Pion  ^)  in  the  Colville  or  Spokane  country.  One 
of  his  sons,  KESska'lux  (KEsaslcai'lEx)  (5.8),  "Bad  Man,”  was  well 
known.  I  did  not  try  to  get  a  list  of  Chief  Nicolas’s  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  head  chieftainship  did  not  descend  to  them,  but  instead 
to  his  adopted  son  and  nephew  TsElaxl'tsa  (5.10),  the  son  of  his  sister 
SapxEna'lks  (4.11).  Charles  Tcere'pqEn,  a  Spokan  from  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  Reservation  and  a  descendant  of  Chief  Nicolas,  visited  his 
friends  at  Kamloops,  Nicola,  and  Spences  Bridge  in  1912. 

This  man  became  even  a  more  famous  chief  than  his  father  and  the 
Nicola  Valley,  Nicola  River,  and  Nicola  Lake  are  named  after  him. 
The  fur  traders  called  the  region  of  the  upper  Nicola,  "Nicolas’s 
country,”  and  the  river  wRich  flowed  through  it  "Nicolas’s  River.” 
Later  the  lake  and  valley  were  given  the  names  from  the  river. 
Nicolas  was  given  his  name  Nicolas  by  the  French  Canadian  traders 
who  conducted  the  temporary  trading  post  at  the  head  of  Okanagon 
Lake.  When  a  young  man,  Nicolas  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  post 
by  the  trader,  who  had  to  leave  for  a  winter.  On  his  return  the 
trader  found  everthing  at  the  post  in  good  order  and  many  valuable 
skins  collected  by  Nicolas.  In  reward  he  gave  the  latter  a  present  of 
10  guns  with  plenty  of  ammunition.  About  this  time  the  Kamloops 
chief,  Kwoll'la,  visited  him  and  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father.  Nicolas  at  once  prepared  himself  for  the 
warpath  and  sent  invitations  to  the  neighboring  tribes  to  join  hinr 
in  his  war  expedition  against  the  Lillooet.  It  is  said  about  500 
warriors  of  the  Okanagon,  Upper  Thompson,  Stuwl'x,  and  Shusw^ap 
assisted  Nicolas  in  this  expedition,  which  swept  through  most  of  the 
Lillooet  country.  They  killed  about  300  or  400  Lillooet  and  took 
many  young  women  and  children  captive.  On  this  expedition  some 
of  the  Lower  Lillooet  are  said  to  have  seen  the  first  horse  and  heard 
the  first  gun — a  number  of  the  war  party  being  armed  with  guns 
and  some  of  them  being  mounted  on  horses.  Most  of  the  Lillooet, 
however,  had  seen  horses  on  Fraser  River  long  before  this  datQ  and 
some  of  the  upper  division  may  have  owmed  horses.  Guns,  however, 
were  still  unknowm  among  them  at  this  time.  Both  before  and  after 
this  war  expedition  the  hundreds  of  warriors  made  several  elk  drives 
m  the  upper  Nicola  country  on  a  grand  scale,  driving  great  numbers 

<  The  Peones  are  descended  from  a  French  Canadian  P5on  (?)  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  North¬ 
west  Co.  Peone  Prairie  in  the  Spokan  country,  is  named  after  one  of  them. 
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of  these  animals  into  inclosures  and  over  cliffs,  thus  hastening  the 
extermination  of  elk  in  that  country.  (For  fuller  particulars  of  this 
war  expedition  see  McKay  in  Dawson,  “The  Shuswap  people,” 
pp.  27,  28;  Wade,  “The  Thompson  country,”  pp.  16-19;  Teit,  “The 
Ldlooet  Indians,”  p.  246.) 

Chief  Nicolas,  it  is  said,  was  quite  as  widely  known  as  his  father 
and  made  several  trips  to  the  plains  buffalo  hunting.  According  to 
some,  on  one  of  these  trips  he  had  a  fight  with  the  Blackfoot  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.  He  was  also  the  chief  who  came  down  to 
Nicola  Lake  and  buried  the  Thompson  and  Stuwi'x  victims  of  the 
Shuswap  raid  at  Guichon.  (For  a  mention  of  this  see  Smith, 
“Archaeology  of  the  Thompson  River  Region,”  p.  432.)  An  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  Chief  Nicolas’s  scheme  to  outwit  Tod  (who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  post  at  Kamloops)  and  take  the  trading- 
post  (about  1846)  is  mentioned  in  Bancroft’s  History  of  British 
Columbia  and  a  fuller  account  is  given  by  Wade.  (“The  Thompson 
Country,”  pp.  63-66.)  The  fur  traders  recognized  Nicolas  as  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  chief  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
He  was  noted  for  his  sagacity,  prudence,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing, 
and  was  rather  a  peacemaker  than  a  fighting  man.  He  was  greatly 
respected  by  the  Indians  and  his  word  was  law  among  his  own  people 
and  even  among  the  neighboring  tribes.  He  overshadowed  all  the 
other  chiefs  of  his  time  in  power  and  influence.  Like  other  head 
chiefs,  he  usually  had  a  bodyguard  of  young  warriors  who  did  his 
bidding  and  accompanied  him  on  all  important  trips  and  visits  to 
neighboring  chiefs.  During  his  lifetime  the  Okanagon  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  became  acquainted  with  the  white  man;  first  with  the  fur 
traders  in  the  very  early  years  of  the  last  century,  and  then  about  50 
years  later  (about  1856-1864)  with  the  first  gold  miners  and  settlers. 
On  the  advent  of  the  latter,  Nicolas  used  his  great  influence  for  their 
protection  and  in  preventing  the  Indians  making  war  on  them. 
During  the  Fraser  River  trouble  between  the  Thompson  and  whites 
(1858-59)  he  advocated  peace  although  preparing  for  war,  and  had 
the  affair  not  been  settled  when  it  was,  he  might  have  joined  the 
Thompson  against  the  miners.  Although  repeatedly  asked  to  join 
in  the  Spokan  war  against  the  whites,  he  refused  to  embroil  his  people, 
claiming  that  he  was  with  King  George  and  the  Queen.  He  was  an 
ally  of  the  latter  and  wore  the  medals  the  Queen  and  King  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Having  his  territory  controlled  by  the  Queen,  he 
expected  to  be  dealt  fairly  with,  for  the  Queen  and  her  subjects,  the 
fur  traders,  had  always  been  fair  with  the  Indians.  He  was  sorry 
that  the  country  of  the  Spokan  had  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Americans.  It  seems  this  attitude  of  Nicolas  and  the  fact  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  Okanagon  country  became  American  territory 
and  the  northern  part  Canadian  (the  international  boundary  passing 
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through  it  a  little  south  of  the  middle)  brought  it  about  that  the 
American  Okanagon,  after  Nicolas’s  death,  recognized  a  different 
head  chief.  According  to  some  his  name  was  Tdnd'sqEt.  He  was 
not  of  chief’s  descent  and,  it  is  said,  secured  his  reputation  through 
war  and  horse  raiding.  Chief  Nicolas  was  also  noted  as  a  very 
wealthy  man.  He  had  numbers  of  fine  robes  and  other  wealth,  large 
bands  of  horses,  and  before  1858  or  1860,  had  a  good  many  cattle, 
the  first  of  which  he  had  obtained  some  years  before  from  Indians 
and  whites  or  half-breeds  in  the  Colville  and  Spokan  countries.  He 
also  cultivated  some  patches  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  probably  tobacco 
before  1860.  He  obtained  the  seed  from  traders  at  Kamloops  or  from 
traders  and  others  in  the  south.  Nicolas  died  at  Grand  Prairie  about 
1865,  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  His  body  was  taken  to  Kamloops  by  a 
great  cortege  of  Indians  and  temporarily  buried  near  the  Hudson  Bay 
fort.  During  the  winter  a  large  number  of  Indians  remained  with  the 
body,  and  either  the  traders  or  the  Indians  or  both  kept  a  guard  of 
honor  over  it  in  military  style  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  it  was 
exhumed  and  carried  on  horses  to  Nkama'pElsks,  where  it  was  finally 
buried.  Chief  Nicolas  generally  (or  at  least  very  often)  wintered  at 
NJcama'pElsJcs,  as  his  father  PElkamu'lox  had  done,  and  he  considered 
this  place  his  real  winter  quarters. 

An  Okanagon  informant  gave  me  the  following  names  as  those 
of  leading  chiefs  in  various  tribes  about  1850,  or  in  the  latter  days  of 
Chief  Nicolas.  Adam,  at  Shuswap  Lake,  leading  chief  of  the  “real 
Shuswap”;  William,  at  Williams  Lake,  and  Lo'xssm,  at  Soda  Creek, 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Northern  or  Fraser  River  at  Shuswap;  Cex- 
pe'ntlEm,  at  Ly tton,  head  chief  of  the  Thompson ;  Pa'lak,  at  Spuzzum, 
leading  chief  of  .the  Lower  Thompson;  Kirkwa'  or  KEsawl'lEx,  “be¬ 
come  bad,”  at  Fort  Shepherd,  leading  chief  of  the  Lake;  YelEmEx- 
stu'lsx,  at  Kettle  Falls,  leading  chief  of  the  Colville.  Gregor  Yokum- 
tikEn  was  chief  of  the  Nkamip  band  of  the  Okanagon  when  they 
talked  with  Commissioner  Sproat. 

One  informant  told  me  the  following  about  Tdnd'sqEt. 

“Tdnd'sqEt  was  not  a  chief  nor  descended  from  any  chiefs.  He 
first  became  prominent  in  the  following  manner.  In  1858  some  of 
the  Okanagon  were  fighting  the  whites  who  came  overland  with  pack 
trains  and  horses  via  the  Okanagon  route  to  the  newly  discovered 
gold  diggings  in  British  Columbia.  IVIany  of  the  white  parties  were 
lulled.  Horses  were  also  stampeded  and  stolen  from  them.  Most  of 
the  fighting  took  place  near  the  British  Columbia  line.  In  all  there 
were  never  more  than  70  or  80  Okanagon  fighting  and  most  of  them 
had  no  guns.  Tdnd'sqst  was  one  of  their  number.  Once  they  fought  a 
large  party  of  v/hites  and  stopped  them  from  passing  through.  They 
had  to  retreat  and  change  their  direction.  Then  a  still  larger  party 
of  whites  came  on  the  scene.  The  Indians  set  fires  in  the  grass  on  the 
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flanks  of  the  party,  and  another  large  fire  ahead  of  them  which  spread 
into  the  trees.  They  separated  and  fired  shots  from  behind  the  fires. 
The  white  party  came  to  a  halt  and  made  ready  for  an  attack.  There 
were  probably  less  than  20  Indians  at  this  time  while  the  whites 
must  have  numbered  about  150.  Tdnd'sqEt  made  himself  leader  of 
the  Indians.  He  left  half  of  his  men  here  and  there  at  the  sides  and 
front  to  shoot  off  their  guns  while  he  with  the  others  rode  down  on 
the  camp  of  the  whites.  The  latter  thought  the  Indians  were  going 
to  attack  them  and  prepared  to  shoot.  Tdnd'sqEt,  who  was  ahead, 
held  his  gun  above  his  head  and  called  out,  “Don’t  shoot,  we  are 
friends.”  He  said  to  the  whites,  “I  have  great  numbers  of  my 
warriors  all  around,  to  the  sides,  and  in  front  and  behind  you.  They 
are  waiting  behind  these  fires.  At  my  call  they  will  come  out  and 
overwhelm  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do  this.  I  want  to  be  your 
friend  and  treat  you  well,  but  I  am  chief  of  all  this  country  and  I 
want  you  to  recognize  me  by  paying  some  tribute  for  using  and 
passing  through  my  country.”  The  whites  believed  him;  they  wrote 
down  his  name  and  gave  him  many  presents.  He  and  his  following 
then  allowed  them  to  pass  on,  gave  them  directions,  and  did  not 
molest  them  any  further.  After  this,  other  white  parties  recognized 
him  as  chief,  not  knowing  any  better,  and  always  gave  him  presents. 
In  this  way  Tdnd'sqEt  gained  considerable  influence  and  came  to  be 
called  chief,  but  he  'was  really  no  chief,  although  later  the  American 
Okanagon  recognized  him  as  such  to  some  extent.  Tdnd'sqEt  himself, 
after  Nicolas’s  death,  claimed  to  be  head  chief  of  the  Okanagon  who 
lived  on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 

4.10.  Sukome'Tks,  married  a  Hudson  Bay  Co.  employee  in  the 
Okanagon  or  Colville  country.  According  to  some  informants  she  was 
a  daughter,  not  a  sister,  of  Chief  Nicolas  (4.9).  There  may  have  been 
two  individuals  of  the  same  name.  She  had  more  children  than  those 
here  recorded. 

4.11.  SajpxEna'lks,  m&rri&di  XalElcsTcwai'loxoi  TutEhsTcu'ldx  (4.11a), 
a  little  below  Keremeous,  Similkameen.  She  was  the  favorite  sister  of 
Chief  Nicolas.  She  died  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  became 
Chief  Tsslaxi'tsa  (5.10).  Her  husband  was  almost  pure  Okanagon. 

5.1.  Donald  McLean,  married  Julienne  (5.1  a),  daughter  of  Chief 
Jean  Paul,  of  Kamloops.  Donald  McLean  was  famous  as  fiddler  and 
Government  scout.  He  was  hving  at  Kamloops,  1916,  aged  over  80 
years.  He  had  more  children  than  enumerated  here. 

5.2.  Duncan  McLean. 

5.3.  Alexander  McLean,  living  near  Kamloops,  1916.  He  had 
more  children  living  than  enumerated  here. 

5.4.  A  daughter,  married  Donald  (?)  Manson,  Lac  La  Hache,  a 
Hudson  Bay  employee  or  son  of  a  Hudson  Bay  employee,  of  Scotch 
descent. 
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5.5.  Nxo'mqEn,  "Painted  Head,”  married  a  Shuswap  woman  (5.5  a,) 
He  died  at  Kamloops,  1913,  as  an  old  man.  He  had  more  children 
besides  Julia  (6.8)  . 

5.6.  Ratca'xEn,  "Tied  Arms.”  He  died  among  the  Sanpoil  about 
1900,  a  very  old  man.  He  had  more  children  besides  Ratca'xEn  (6.9). 

5.7.  Mary  Sukome'lks.  See  4.9. 

5.8.  KESEska'lux  (Kesaskai'lex) .  See  4.9. 

5.9.  Juhe.  Married  William  Peone  (5.9  a)  in  the  Spokan  country. 

5.10.  TsElaxi'tsa,  adopted  by  Chief  Nicolas  (4.9).  He  had  12 
wives.  Best  known  among  them  were  (1st)  an  Okanagon  woman 
from  Nkama'pElEks  (5.10  a);  (2d)  Pand'lTks,  "Folded  Dress,”  from 
Nkamtcl'nEmux'^  (Spences  Bridge)  (5.10  5);  (3d)  Marie  MEmi'xtsa, 
"Hanging-loose  Kobe,”  a  Kamloops  (5.10  c);  (4th)  Sophie,  from 
Spences  Bridge,  a  younger  sister  of  Pand'lTks  (5.10  d);  (5th)  Tikumti'- 
nEk,  "Smooth  Bow,”  an  Okanagon  mixed  with  Colville  (5.10  e); 
(6th)  Seisi'tko,  or  Sisi'ntko,  "Two  Waters,”  of  Ka'lEmix  (Guichon), 
Nicola  Valley  (5.10/);  (7th)  a  woman  whose  name  is  not  remembered 
(5.10(7);  (8th)  Kanl'sta,  of  Ka'lEmix,  Nicola  Valley  (5.107(-). 

TsElaxl'tsa  was  the  most  prominent  chief  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  in  his  day,  and  was  noted  as  an  all-round  good  man.  He 
was  the  recognized  head  chief  of  the  Okanagon  tribe  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line  and  the  only  chief  of  the  Okanagon  in  the  Nicola 
country.  He  was  the  chief  who  carried  on  the  negotiations  with 
Govermnent  Commissioner  Sproat  regarding  the  tribal  territory  and 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  of  the  Okanagon,  and  the  laying  off  of 
reservations  for  the  people  at  Douglas  Lake,  Fish  Lake,  Quilchena, 
Guichon,  and  around  the  head  of  Okanagon  Lake  {Nkama'pElEks, 
etc.).  Like  his  uncle,  Cinef  Nicolas,  he  had  great  faith  in  the  Queen 
and  the  Queen’s  laws,  and  expected  his  people  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Government  in  the  fairest  manner  regarding  all  the  rights  that 
they  claimed  in  the  territories  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  About 
1875  and  1876,  when  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
interior  Salishan  tribes  in  British  Columbia  because  of  white  settle¬ 
ment  on  their  lands  and  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  make 
treaties  and  proper  agreements  with  them  regarding  their  land  and 
hunting  rights,  etc.,  TsElaxi'tsa  calmed  the  other  chiefs  and  repressed 
the  people,  telling  them  the  Queen  would  eventually  see  to  it  that  the 
ndians  would  be  dealt  with  fairly.  He  was  friendly  to  the  settlers 
and  did  not  try  to  run  them  off.  He  simply  asked  them  questions  and 
et  them  understand  that  they  were  trespassing  on  land  still  possessed 
+1^  ^bout  this  time  an  alliance  was  formed  by  most  of 

the  Shuswap  and  Okanagon  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  a  combined 
attack  upon  all  white  settlers,  and  there  only  remained  the  word  of 

lei  TsElaxi  tsa  to  set  the  country  aflame.  He  stood  out  against  all 

e  others  and  advocated  a  peaceful  policy.  Through  his  efforts  a 
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serious  Indian  war  was  avoided.  The  Indians  were  appeased  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sproat  and  the  apparent  desire  of 
the  Government  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  How¬ 
ever,  considerable  dissatisfaction  remained  among  many.  Tsslaxl'tsa 
was  considered  a  wealthy  chief  and  a  good  speaker.  He  died  about 
1884,  after  having  chosen  ^his  son  Alexander  Xvyistesmexe' q^sn  to 
succeed  him  as  head  chief  of  the  tribe.  After  his  death  two  of  his 
other  sons  became  local  cliiefs  of  subbands,  and  another  a  church 
chief  (so  called).  Tsslaxl'tsa  survived  most  of  his  wives. 

6.1.  John  AIcLean. 

6.2.  Rosie  McLean. 

6.3.  Alick  McLean,  about  1885.  In  wild  excitement,  he  ran  into 
the  Indian  village  at  Kamloops  and  shot  some  Indians.  When  he 
did  the  same  a  second  time  he  was  shot  by  the  Indians. 

6.4.  Charles  McLean,  lately  of  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

6.5.  Duncan  McLean. 

6.6.  Alfred  McLean. 

6.7.  John  McLean. 

6.8.  Julie,  hving  1916  at  Kamloops. 

6.9.  Ratca'xEn,  hving  1911  among  the  Sanpoil  on  the  Colville 
Reservation. 

6.10.  NIceaskwai'lEX. 

6.11.  A  daughter,  who  married  an  Okanagon  man  and  has  a 
family. 

6.12.  ElEmElposEman  or  lamElpo' SEmEn  (good  heart);  married 
Xaikwa'tlco  ( —  water)  (6.12  a)  and  Sixwe'ltsa  (6.12  b),  both  Thomp¬ 
son  from  Nicola.  He  had  several  children  living  in  1915.  He  inherited 
his  father’s  medals,  two  of  which  had  belonged  to  Chief  Nicolas, 
one  of  them  a  King  George  HI  medal.  Shortly  after  his 
father’s  death  he  became  chief  of  the  band  at  KalEmex  or  Guichon. 
This  band  was  originally  Stuwi'x  and  later  Thompson  and  Stuwi'x, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  territory  of  the  Okanagon.  Owing  to  the 
slaughter  of  most  members  of  the  original  band  by  the  Shuswap 
(see  Smith,  Archaeology  of  the  Thompson  River  Region),  followed 
by  the  settlement  of  many  people  of  Okanagon  origin  at  the  place, 
the  Okanagon  element  outweighed  the  Thompson  and  Stuwi'x,  and 
the  Douglas  Lake  chiefs  assumed  control.  laniElpo' SErriEn  died 
about  1901  and  his  half  brother  TsElaxl'tsa  (6.16)  became  chief  of  the 
band  as  well  as  of  that  of  Douglas  Lake. 

6.13.  George,  married,  but  without  issue. 

6.14.  Ewoitpl'tsa,  married  an  Okanagon  man  and  had  a  family 
hving  in  1915. 

6.15.  Alexander  Nicolas  (Nicola),  Xwistesmexe' qEn,  “Walking- 
Grizzly  Bear,”  and  SEkElepke'qEn,  “Little  Coyote  Head”;  married 
SwaxEpl'uEk,  “Surviving  Bow,”  of  the  upper  Thompson  (6.15  a), 
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who  died  in  1914.  He  was  hereditary  chief  of  the  Okanagon.  All  his 
children  died  young.  His  adopted  son,  Tommy  Alexander,  lives  at 

Fish  Lake.  -r.  v 

6.16  John  Celestin  {Salista'),  Tsslaxl'tsa,  “Standmg  Robe, 

married  a  woman  from  the  Upper  Thompson,  partly  of  Stuwl  x 
descent  (6.16  a).  In  1915  he  had  an  onlj  married  daughter  who  lived 
with  her  parents.  He  was  chosen  by  his  father  to  succeed  him  as  head 
chief  of  the  Okanagon,  which  title  he  held  by  hereditary  right  and 
gift.  He  hves  at  NTcama' pslEks ,  and  at  Fish  Lake,  as  his  fathers 
before  hun.  He  was  living  in  1916,  aged  about  74  or  75.  Like  his 
father  and  grand  uncle,  he  is  a  shrewd  man.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  became  church  chief  by  appointment  by  the  priests.  After 
the  death  of  his  half  brothers,  lamElpo' sEmEn  (6.12)  and  Basil  (6.19), 
he  became  chief  of  the  Douglas  Lake  and  Guichon  bands.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  wealthiest  chief  in  British  Columbia.  He  made  one  trip  to 
Europe,  visiting  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He 
has  been  several  times  in  Okanagon  representing  his  tribe. 

6.17.  Saul,  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

6.18.  Frangois,  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

6.19.  Basil.  Became  chief  of  the  Douglas  Lake  band  after  his 
father’s  death,  as  his  half  brother  Chief  Alexander,  the  head  chief, 
did  not  wish  to  act  as  a  band  chief.  He  was  shot  and  killed,  in  a 
brawl  among  Indians  on  the  Granite  Creek  Trail,  by  Charles 
SspsEpspa'xEn,  "Striped  (?)  Arms,”  of  Nse'slcEt,  Nicola  division  of 
the  Upper  Thompson,  about  1885.  He  was  succeeded  as  chief  by 
his  half  brother,  John  Tsslaxi'tsa. 

6.20.  Narcisse,  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

6.21.  Michel,  married  Therese  (6.21  a),  of  the  Upper  Thompson, 
mixed  with  the  Colville.  She  is  a  younger  sister  of  the  shaman  Bap¬ 
tiste  Ululame'Ust,  "Iron  Stone,”  who  lived  at  Potato  Gardens,  on 
Nicola  River,  16  miles  from  Spences  Bridge.  The  family  were  half 
Upper  Thompson  and  half  Colville  mixed  with  Okanagon. 

6.22.  KoplcopMst,  married  Tsalutd'llks  (6.22  a),  of  Douglas  Lake,  a 
daughter  of  Tsexl'nEk,  "Standing  Bow,”  a  sister  to  Kaxpe'tsa, 
"sticking  out  bottom  of  robe,”  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band.  This 
family  is  half  Upper  Thompson  and  half  Okanagon  in  blood. 

6.23.  SapxEna'llks,  married  Napoleon,  of  the  Nicola  Thompson. 
He  died  a  number  of  years  ago. 

6.24.  A  woman  whose  name  is  not  remembered.  She  was  shot  and 
killed  by  her  husband,  who  shortly  afterwards  was  shot  and  killed 
by  her  (?)  relatives. 

7.1.  James  Michel,  married  Maggie,  a  Thompson  woman  from 
Lytton.  She  was  reared  on  the  Colville  Reservation  in  Washington, 
being  fostered  by  a  sister  of  his  mother,  who  was  married  there.  He 
received  some  education  in  the  American  schools  and  when  he  grew 
to  manhood  came  back  to  his  native  place,  where  he  received  a  share 
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in  the  reservation  at  Guichon.  He  died  near  1903  aged  about  40 
years.  He  had  no  children.  After  his  death  his  wife  went  to  the 
Quilchena  Creek  Reserve,  Upper  Thompson  tribe,  where  she  was 
living,  1916. 

INDIVIDUALS  IN  OKANAGON  GENEALOGY 

1.1.  (Upper  Spokan);  born  about  1675.  Seep.  263. 

2.1.  PElkamu'lox  (Upper  Spokan);  born  about  1705.  See  p.  264. 
2.1a.  A  Spokan  woman.  See  p.  264. 

2.1&.  A  Shuswap  woman,  Kamloops.  See  p.  264. 

2.1c.  A  Sanpoil  woman.  See  p.  264. 

2. Id.  An  Okanagon  woman,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Sall'lxu. 
See  p.  264. 

3.1.  Man,  name  unknown.  See  p.  264. 

3.1a.  A  Spokan  woman.  See  p.  264. 

3.2.  Ewoll'la.  Shuswap  chief,  Kamloops.  See  pp.  264,  265,  268. 
3.2a.  A  Kamloops  woman.  See  p.  264. 

3.3.  Sixwi'lExlcEn.  Sanpoil  chief.  See  p.  265. 

3.3a.  A  Sanpoil  woman.  See  p.  265. 

3.4.  Pelkamu'ldx.  Head  chief  of  the  Okanagon.  See  p.  265. 

3.4a.  An  Okanagon  woman  from  Nkama'pElslcs.  See  p.  265. 

3.46.  A  Stuwl'x  woman,  perhaps  partly  Thompson.  See  p.  265. 

4.1.  All' .  See  p.  267. 

4.1a.  Donald  McLean.  A  Scotchman.  See  p.  267. 

4.2.  Skwa'lkwEl.  See  p.  267. 

4.3.  TcEmd'wia.  See  p.  267. 

4.4.  Nskeeskwa'.  See  p.  267. 

4.5.  Tak.U'sqEt.  See  p.  267. 

4.5a.  A  Shuswap  woman.  See  p.  267. 

4.6.  Tahwu'TkEnEm.  See  p.  267. 

4.7.  Yenamusl'tsa.  See  p.  267. 

4.8.  Eokoimd'Tks  or  Eoimd'lks.  See  pp.  264,  266,  267. 

4.9.  Nicolas  XwistEsmExe'qEn.  Born  about  1780.  See  pp.  266, 

267-270,  271,  272. 

4.10.  Sukome'lks.  See  p.  271. 

4.10a.  An  employee  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  See  p.  271. 

4.11.  Sapxsna'lks.  See  pp.  268,  271. 

4.11a.  XalEkskwai'lox.  See  p.  271. 

5.1.  Donald  McLean.  See  p.  271. 

5.1a.  Julienne,  daughter  of  Chief  Jean  Paul,  Kamloops.  See  p.  271, 

5.2.  Duncan  McLean.  See  p.  271. 

5.3.  Alexander  McLean.  See  p.  271. 

5.4.  A  daughter,  married  Donald  Manson,  of  Scotch  descent. 

See  p.  271. 

5.5.  Nxo'mqEn.  See  p.  272. 

5.5a.  A  Shuswap  woman.  See  p.  272. 

5.6.  Ratcd'xEn.  See  p.  272. 
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5.7.  Mary  Sukome'lks.  See  pp.  268,  272. 

5.8.  KESEska'lux  (KesaskaVlex).  See  pp.  259,  260,  268,  272. 

5.9.  Julie.  See  p.  272. 

5.9a.  William  Peone.  See  p.  272. 

5.10.  TsElaxi'tsa.  See  pp.  268,  271-273. 

5.10a.  An  Okanagon  woman  from  JSfkamd'pElEks.  See  p.  272. 
5.10&.  Pand'llks,  a  Spences  Bridge  woman.  See  p.  272. 

5.10c.  Marie  MEmi'xtsa,  a  Kamloops  woman.  See  p.  272. 

5.10(7.  Sophie,  younger  sister  of  5.105.  See  p.  272. 

5.10e.  Tikumtl'riEk,  an  Okanagon-Colville  woman.  See  p.  272. 
5.10/.  Seisi'tko,  Sisi'ntko,  a  Nicola  woman.  See  p.  272. 

5.10^.  A  woman  whose  name  is  not  remembered.  See  p.  272. 

5.107i/.  Kani'tsa,  a  Nicola  woman.  See  p.  272. 

6.1.  John  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.2.  Rosie  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.3.  Alick  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.4.  Charles  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.5.  Duncan  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.6.  Alfred  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.7.  John  McLean.  See  p.  273. 

6.8.  Julie.  Kamloops.  See  pp.  272,  273. 

6.9.  Ratcd'xEn.  Colville.  See  pp.  272,  273. 

6.10.  Nkeaskai'lEX.  See  p.  273. 

6.11.  A  woman  of  unknown  name.  See  p.  273. 

6.12.  ElEmElposEmEn  {larriElposEmEn).  Guichon.  See  pp.  273,274. 

6.13.  George.  See  p.  273. 

6.14.  Kwoitpi'tsa.  See  p.  273. 

6.15.  Alexander  Nicolas  Xwistesmexe'qEn.  Head  chief  of  the 

Okanagon.  See  p.  273. 

6.15a.  SwaxEpl'nEk.  Upper  Thompson.  See  p.  273. 

6.16.  John  Celestin.  TsElaxl'tsa.  See  pp.  273,  274. 

6.16a.  Upper  Thompson  woman.  See  p.  274. 

6.17.  Saul.  See  p.  274. 

6.18.  Frangois.  See  p.  274. 

6.19.  Basil.  See  p.  274. 

6.20.  Narcisse.  See  p.  274. 

6.21.  Michel.  See  p.  274. 

6.21a.  Therese.  Upper  Thompson  woman.  See  p.  274. 

6.22.  Kopkop&lst.  See  p.  274. 

6.22a.  Tsalutd'llks.  Douglas  Lake.  See  p.  274. 

6.23.  SapxEnd'llks.  See  p.  274. 

6.23a.  Napoleon.  Nicola  Thompson.  See  p.  274. 

6.24.  A  woman,  name  forgotten.  See  p.  274. 

7.1.  James  Michel.  See  p.  274. 

7.2.  Maggie,  a  Lytton  woman.  See  p.  274. 
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Slaves.  Slaves,  for  the  most  part,  were  young  women  made 
captive  in  war;  but  a  few  were  procured  in  trade  from  the  south. 
A  few  of  the  Okanagon  slaves  came  from  as  far  away  as  the  Snake 
country  in  Oregon,  and  Rogue  River  and  Shasta,  by  way  of  The 
Dalles.  A  few  Ldlooet  and  Coast  slaves  were  procured  by  Okanagon 
from  the  Thompson  tribe.  The  Lake  tribe  had  hardly  any  slaves. 
Captive  women  were  generally  well  treated,  and  their  children  were 
considered  members  of  the  tribe.  Only  in  quarrels  were  they  some¬ 
times  called  “slaves.” 

Names. — The  naming  system  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Thompson,  and  the  majority  of  male  and  female  names  had  the 
same  name  sufhxes  as  those  found  among  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap. 
In  a  few  places  irregular  names  taken  from  animals,  plants,®  and 
dreams,  corresponding  somewhat  to  names  common  among  the  lower 
Thompson,  were  more  common  than  the  regular  names  with  name 
suffixes.® 

Pkoperty. — The  tribal  territory  was  common  property,  and  free 
to  all  the  people  for  hunting  and  fishing,  berrying,  and  root  digging, 
but  people  of  one  band  did  not,  as  a  rule,  pick  berries  or  dig  roots  in 
the  grounds  near  the  headquarters  of  another  band  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  chief  in  charge  of  the  territory,  and  then 
only  at  the  proper  season.  Some  grounds  were  tribal  and  not  under 
the  authority  of  any  particular  chief.  Game  was  divided  and  shared 
among  all  the  people  who  hunted;  the  one  who  killed  it  had  no  spe¬ 
cial  rights.  On  the  return  of  a  hunting  party  some  meat  was  given 
to  the  people  who  had  not  hunted,  although  they  had  no  claim  to 
it.  Presents  of  meat,  fish,  berries,  roots,  seeds,  etc.,  were  given  from 
one  family  to  another,  especially  during  the  winter;  and  these  pres¬ 
ents  were  not  necessarily  repaid,  although  they  generally  were  by  an 
exchange  of  food.  It  seems  that  snares,  deer  fences,  and  deer  nets 
were  private  property,  the  same  as  traps,  weapons,  dogs,  and  horses. 
Eagle  cliffs  were  the  property  of  bands  in  most  cases. 

Festivals. — The  Okanagon  tribes  appear  to  have  had  even  less 
festivals  and  social  ceremonies  than  the  Thompson.  No  “letting- 
down”  (ntcixa'nJc  or  ntselid'nk  or  toxto'xEm)  customs  were  in  vogue; 
and  there  were  hardly  any  potlatches  {wau' Em).  The  latter  custom 
was  introduced  from  the  Thompson  to  the  Similkameen  and  Okana¬ 
gon,  but  never  took  a  strong  hold.  Only  about  six  men  are  known  to 
have  given  potlatches,  and  now  the  custom  seems  quite  dead.  A  Idnd 
of  supper  given  by  one  family  to  another  was  common  in  the  winter¬ 
time  among  neighbors.  The  family  feasted  gave  a  return  feast.  As 
stated  already,  chiefs  and  leading  people  gave  feasts  and  presents 

s  For  instance,  A'tamEn  (root  of  Fritillaria  pudica).  There  is  a  shaman  of  this  name. 

9  For  examples  of  Okanagon  names  see  “Genealogy  of  Douglas  Lake  Chiefs,”  on  pp.  263  to  276. 
The  names  Skeu's,  Weie'pkEn,  and  others,  used  by  men  in  Similkameen,  are  also  employed  by  the 
Thompson. 
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from  time  to  time.  Singing  and  dancing  were  indulged  in  at  nearly 
all  entertainments  and  gatherings. 

Musical  Instruments. — Drums  used  to  beat  time  for  singing  and 
dancing  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  Thompson.  Rattles  were  also 
used  in  singing  and  dancing.  They  consisted  of  pebbles  inclosed  in 
wood,  horn,  or  hide.  Deer-hoof  rattles  attached  to  the  ankles,  knees, 
waist,  elbows,  and  wrists  were  used.  Others  were  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  short  stick.  Beating  of  sticks  on  a  hide  or  a  board  was  also 
common  in  some  kinds  of  dancing  and  singing.  Rasps  of  notched 
sticks  were  also  in  vogue.  In  a  few  dances,  such  as  the  praying 
dance,  there  was  no  accompaniment  to  the  singing.  Flutes  and 
whistles  of  several  lands  were  in  use  for  serenading,  but  they  were 
not  used  at  dances. 

Pipes  and  Smoking. — Smoking  was  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  the 
adult  men  and  by  some  of  the  women.  Ceremonial  smoking  was 
practiced,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  serious  undertakings,  such 
as  councils.  Long  ago  the  tubular  pipe  was  in  use.  Some  of  these 
had  figures  of  animals  carved  along  the  top  and  others  were  carved 
like  an  animal’s  mouth.®  The  simple  bowl  pipe  was  also  in  use,  and 
the  elbow  pipe,  which  in  later  days  supplanted  all  others.  A  disk¬ 
shaped  stone  pipe  ®  was  fairly  common  among  the  Okanagon,  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  its  use  among  the  Thompson.  It  may  have  been 
introduced  from  the  south.  Pipes  were  sometimes  made  of  knots  of 
wood.  The  tobacco  smoked  was  the  same  kind  as  that  used  by  the 
Thompson,  and  the  kinnikinnick  was  also  the  same.  It  is  said  that 
a  land  of  clay  pipe  was  sometimes  made  long  ago. 

XI.  BIRTH,  CHILDHOOD,  PUBERTY,  MARRIAGE,  DEATH 

Pregnancy. — Numerous  restrictions  were  put  on  a  pregnant  wo¬ 
man,  especially  durmg  her  first  pregnancy.  The  object  was  to  insure 
health  and  strength  to  the  woman  and  her  child,  an  easy  delivery, 
and  safety  from  supernatural  harm  for  both  mother  and  child.  Preg¬ 
nancy,  especially  the  first  time,  was  considered  “mystery”  in  almost 
the  same  degree  as  adolescence  and  menstruation.  The  restrictions 
were  almost  the  same  as  among  the  Thompson.  The  most  important 
during  the  first  pregnancy  were  the  following:  The  woman  had  to 
wash  and  bathe  regularly  in  cold  water.  She  prayed  to  the  Day 
Dawn.  She  had  to  avoid  all  bad  smells,  quarreling,  agitation,  and 
anything  that  might  surprise  or  shock  her.  She  must  not  eat  any 
flesh  of  large  game,  but  only  that  of  birds  and  fish.  She  must  not 
eat  turtle.  All  flesh  that  she  ate  must  be  at  least  a  day  old.  Her 
husband  had  to  bathe  often  and  to  pray  and  purify  in  the  sweat  house. 

Birth.  Women  at  childbirth  were  attended  by  an  older  woman, 
generally  the  mother,  aunt,  or  grandmother,  sometimes  by  more  than 


See  g,  fig.  113;  Field  Mus.  111743. 
See  !,  figs.  107-109. 
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one.  The  afterbirth  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
Thompson.^ 

Twins. — Restrictions  regarding  twins  were  not  as  strict  as  among 
the  Thompson.  They  resembled  more  those  of  the  Shuswap.  Many 
families  had  no  special  observances  for  twins.  Some  of  the  Simil- 
kameen  who  had  twins  lived  apart  from  other  people,  and  went 
through  all  the  “twin”  ceremonies  customary  among  the  Thompson.^ 

Cakriers. — The  board  carrier  and  the  carrying  bag  were  universally 
used.  Boar.d  carriers  were  of  the  same  general  types  as  those  of  the 
Thompson.  Some  boards  were  low  or  short,  not  much,  if  any,  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  infant;  while  some  others  were  high,  from 
about  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  board  being  above  the  child’s  head. 
Board  carriers  were  of  three  general  shapes  at  the  head.  One  kind 
was  rounded;®  a  second  kind  had  an  angular  top;^  and  the'third  kind 
had  an  extension  above  the  top,  sometimes  called  a  “head,”  from 
15  to  30  cm.  high,  which  served  as  a  handle.  This  projection  was 
carved  in  different  shapes,  round  forms  predominating.®  Board  car¬ 
riers  with  square  or  almost  square  tops  are  said  to  have  been  common 
only  among  the  Lake  tribe.  The  bags  attached  to  the  boards  were 
of  dressed  skin,  and  of  the  same  styles  as  those  used  by  the  Thompson. 
The  most  common  kind  was  loose  except  at  the  shoulders  or  head, 
where  it  was  fastened  to  the  board.  The  lacing  was  not  in  the  bag 
itself,  but  consisted  of  a  wide  strap  passing  through  loops  in  the  side  of 
the  board.®  Carriers  with  a  narrow  headboard  projecting  outward 
from  near  the  head  of  the  backboard  were  common  except  among 
the  Lake,  who,  it  seems,  did  not  use  this  style.  Hoops  on  board  car¬ 
riers  were  universal,  at  least  during  the  last  three  or  four  generations. 
As  a  rule,  the  hoop  was  separate  from  the  bag  and  was  adjusted  with 
strings,  as  among  the  Thompson.  Most  Thompson  carriers  had  two 
strings  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  board  to  the  hoop  around  which 
they  were  tvdsted,  the  opposite  ends  being  fastened  near  the  foot  of 
the  carrier.  By  manipulation  of  these  strings  the  hoop  was  lowered 
or  raised  as  required.  An  old  style,  sometimes  used  by  Okanagon 
and  Lake,  had  the  hood  or  upper  part  of  the  bag  stitched  to  the 
hoop,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  head  strings,  foot  strings  only 
being  required.  (Fig.  19.)  The  Lake  tribe  say  that  long  ago  some 
of  their  carriers  had  low  hoops  to  which  the  hood  of  the  bag  was 
stitched  or  fastened,  other  carriers  had  very  high  hoops  unattached 
to  the  hood,  and  some  carriers  had  no  hoops  at  all.  Boards  with 
handholes  at  the  sides  were  in  use,  and  in  later  times  this  kind  almost 
entirely  superseded  those  with  handles  at  the  top.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  convenient  for  lifting  and  carrying.  Babies  were  wrapped 


1  a,  p.  304. 

2  a,  pp.  310,311. 

3  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  281;  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  251  a. 


'  See  Shuswap,  e,  fig.  251  b,  d. 
*  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  281  b. 
®  See  Thompson,  a,  fig.  281. 
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in  soft  robes  of  fawn  skin,  rabbit  skin,  lynx  skin,  etc.  Bedding  con¬ 
sisted  of  shredded  bark,  grass,  and  occasionally  down  of  plants. 
Among  the  Sanpoil  the  bedding  for  bark  carriers  consisted  generally 
of  bulrush  down  or  duck’s  down;  but  dry  grass  and  finely  teased 
bark  were  sometimes  used.  The  Similkameen,  Lake,  and  Colville 
claim  that  they  used  only  boards;  no  bark  carriers.  The  Okanagon 
say  that  they  have  always  used  board  carriers,  but  that  long  ago  a  few 
families  also  used  bark  carriers  for  very  young  infants.  These  were 
simply  beds  used  in  the  lodge,  and  not  for  carrying  purposes.  When 
the  child  had  to  be  carried  a  board  was  used.  The  Nespehm  and 
Sanpoil  say  that  very  long  ago  bark  carriers  were  used  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  by  them.  The  shapes  of  these  were  similar  to  the 

forms  of  bark  carriers  of  the  Thompson. 
The  most  ancient  kind  were  very  deep 
and  had  no  lacings  and  hoops.  The 
baby  was  fastened  in  with  a  long  band 
of  dressed  skin,  or  sometimes  a  rope, 
which  was  lashed  round  the  carrier. 
A  few  had  large  loops  on  the  sides, 
through  which  the  lashing  passed,  as 
in  some  board  carriers;’’  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  more  modern  than  the 
simple  lashing  around  the  outside  of 
the  carrier.  Later,  shallow  bark  car¬ 
riers  with  hoops  were  often  used.  The 
deep  carriers  did  not  require  hoops. 
About  six  or  seven  generations  ago 
boards  came  into  use  and  within  a  short 
time  became  quite  common.  The  first 
kind  adopted  consisted  of  a  simple 
board,  in  most  cases  reaching  to  the  neck  of  the  infant.  The  child, 
wrapped  in  a  fur  robe  which  came  over  its  head,  was  strapped  on  the 
board  by  a  lashing  round  and  round,  as  in  the  oldest  bark  carriers. 
Later  it  became  common  to  fasten  flaps  of  skin  to  the  sides  of  the 
board,  which  laced  in  front  over  the  infant.  Infants  were  also  placed 
in  skin  bags  and  lashed  to  the  board.  Later  the  backs  of  these  bags 
were  frequently  stitched  to  the  board,  and  thus  became  a  permanent 
attachment , of  the  latter.  The  front  of  the  bag  was  fastened  with  a 
lacing.  Still  later,  hoops  came  into  use  to  spread  the  hood  of  the  bag 
or  to  hold  the  carrier  covering— a  small,  light  robe  or  a  skin— off  the 
child’s  face.  This  top  covering  was  used  to  shade  the  child’s  face 
when  it  slept,  to  cover  it  when  mosquitoes  and  flies  were  abundant, 
and  to  protect  it  against  cold  and  wind  when  traveling.  For  a  long 


'  See  Thompson,  a,  p.  307-,  fig.  281. 
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time  after  board  carriers  had  come  into  full  use  bark  carriers  were 
retained  by  many  families  as  beds  for  young  babies  in  the  lodges. 
When  the  mother  returned  from  a  journey  the  baby  was  taken  off 
the  board  and  placed  in  the  bark  basket.  Drains  made  of  various 
kinds  of  bark,  sometimes  of  hide  and  rarely  of  wood,  were  used  with 
bark  carriers,  especially  for  male  infants.  Shorter  drains  were  also 
common  with  board  carriers.  I  did  not  learn  whether  hammocks 
were  used.  It  seems  tha,t  no  carriers  made  of  rods  woven  together, 
and  none  of  basketry,  were  made  by  any  of  the  tribes.  A  few  were 
made  of  stiff  hide,  when  bark  or  boards  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
When  a  child  had  outgrown  the  bark  and  board  carriers,  carrying 
bags  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson  were  used  by  all  the  tribes. 
It  seems  that  the  kind  most  common  among  the  Sanpoil  was  of  dressed 
skin,  fawn  skin,  and  sometimes  bear  skin.  It  opened  at  the  shoulders 
or  sides,  had  two  straps  which  passed  between  the  infant’s  legs,  and 
an  attached  carrying-strap.®  A  kind  used  by  the  Similkameen,  and 
also  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Okanagon,  but  probably  not  by  the 
other  tribes,  was  like  the  bags  attached  to  board  carriers.  All  had  a 
lacing  up  the  front,  and  an  attached  tump  line.  Some  were  stiffened 
at  the  back  with  a  piece  of  hide  or  stiff  dressed  skin  the  full  length  of 
the  bag.  The  foot  parts  of  many  bags  were  gathered  up  hke  the  toe 
of  a  round-toed  moccasin,  either  by  stitching  or  with  a  draw  string. 
The  hood,  or  upper  part  of  the  bag  above  the  lacing,  was  sometimes 
fixed  in  the  same  way.  Occasionally  the  hood  was  stiffened  or 
expanded  with  a  light  hoop  sewed  to  the  edge.  The  hood  parts  of 
some  bags  were  large  and  projected  forward  considerably  over  the 
child’s  head. 

N avel-string  pouches  were  used  by  aU  the  tribes,  and  were  generally 
attached  to  the  carrier.  Instead  of  making  a  navel-string  pouch  and 
attaching  it  to  the  carrier  the  mother  might  also  wrap  up  the  navel 
string  and  hide  it  in  a  bag  which  she  kept  herself.  Some  of  the 
Okanagon  attached  the  pouch  to  the  head  of  the  carrier. 

Head  Deformation. — No  head  flattening  was  practiced,  but 
some  people  think  that  the  carrier  board  had  the  effect  of  shortening 
the  heads  of  infants,  as  infants  were  always  laid  on  their  backs  and 
hard  pillows  were  often  used.  Soft  pillows  of  skin  stuffed  with 
feathers  or  down  were  used  by  all  careful  mothers. 

Fostering  of  Children. — Fostering  of  children  was  quite  common. 
People  who  had  many  children  gave  some  to  friends  and  relatives  to 
rear  as  their  own  children.  Some  of  these  children  later  returned  to 
their  parents,  wliile  others  remained  forever  with  their  foster  parents. 

Education. — Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren.  They  were  seldom  beaten  by  their  parents.  Generally  the 

*  Ottawa  Museum,  Nos.  147,  149-151. 
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elders  of  each  family  admonished  and  instructed  the  children.  The 
father,  uncles,  and  grandfathers  instructed  the  boys,  and  the  mother, 
aimts,  and  grandmothers,  the  girls.  Elder  brothers  and  sisters  also 

helped  in  the  instruction  of  the  jumors. 

The  ordeal  of  whipping  the  children  was  practiced  in  the  winter¬ 
time,  at  least  by  the  Okanagon  and  Similkameen.  It  was  particularly 
common  among  the  latter. 

Puberty. — At  puberty  both  sexes  underwent  a  training  similar  to 
that  customary  among  the  Thompson,  but  seemingly  less  full.  They 
washed  and  bathed  in  running  water  at  least  once  a  day.  Girls 
prayed  to  the  Day  Dawn  each  morning,  and  rubbed  their  bodies 
with  fir  boughs  when  bathing  to  make  themselves  strong.  The 
ceremonies  performed  by  girls  for  making  their  bodies  pure  and  clean, 
and  those  connected  with  fir  branches  and  bathing,  at  least  among 
the  Similkameen  and  Okanagon,  were  the  same  as  among  the  Thomp¬ 
son.  A  story  is  related  in  Similkameen  of  a  poor  orphan  girl  who 
performed  no  ceremonies  of  purification.  She  was  devoured  by  hce 
near  a  httle  creek  below  Ashnola,  and  the  place  takes  its  name  from 
this  incident.  Some  people  point  out  a  little  mound  there  as  her 
grave.  A  common  practice  of  girls  was  to  make  circles  of  stones. 
Sometimes  other  figures  were  made,  such  as  squares,  oblongs,  dia¬ 
monds,  and  crosses.  Some  circles  were  quite  small,  while  others 
were  from  1  to  2  meters  in  diameter.  In  some  circles  the  stones  were 
put  quite  close  together  and  in  others  some  distance  apart.  Most 
stones  were  rather  flat,  light-colored,  smooth,  waterworn  bowlders, 
weighing  from  3  to  6  pounds;  but  different  circles  varied  considerably 
in  the  size  of  the  stones  used.  The  circles  were  made  on  the  ground 
or  on  the  tops  of  flat  bowlders,  and  often  the  girls  carried  the  stones 
from  a  considerable  distance,  meanwhile  praying  that  in  after  years 
their  bodies  might  be  strong  and  capable  of  carrying  heavy  burdens 
with  ease.  It  is  said  that  each  stone  represented  a  wish  or  prayer  of 
the  girl.  Stones  placed  in  the  center  or  in  pairs  inside  the  circle 
represented  special  prayers.  Some  Similkameen  say  that  the  stones 
represented  wishes,  prayers,  and  offerings.  Those  representing 
prayers  were  generally  placed  down  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ring. 
Sometimes  the  girl  sat  down  in  the  middle,  and  placed  the  stones 
down  one  at  a  time  all  round  her,  following  the  sun’s  course.  As 
she  placed  each  one  down  she  made  a  prayer,  stating  what  each 
was  a  token  of.®  As  a  rule  a  circle  was  not  completed  in  one  night, 
but  the  girl  added  stones  from  time  to  time.  The  hard  and  en¬ 
during  nature  of  the  stones  was  sometimes  mentioned  in  prayers, 
the  girls  asldng  that  their  bodies  be  as  strong  and  enduring  as 

*  Compare  custom  of  Thompson,  Okanagon,  Shuswap,  Kutenai,  and  probably  other  tribes,  of  making 
offerings  of  stones  at  certain  places.  Prayers  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  the  deity  of  the  place,  a.sking 
for  good  luck  m  liunting,  good  weather,  prevention  from  harm.  Each  person  placed  down  a  stone,  and 
passers-by  did  the  same,  so  that  heaps  of  small  stones  were  formed. 
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these  stones.  As  a  rule  the  circles  were  made  within  sight  of 
trails.  Occasionally  some  of  the  stones  were  painted  red  aU  over  or 
with  figures  in  red  paint.  In  1907  I  saw  in  the  canyon  of  Similkameen 
River  many  remains  of  stone  circles  made  by  girls  on  the  top  of  flat 
bowlders,  which  are  very  numerous  along  parts  of  the  trail  The 
sides  of  many  bowlders  at  this  place  are  painted. 

It  seems  that  adolescents  of  some  families  in  all  the  tribes  used 
scratchers,  paint  scratchers,  drinking  tubes,  and  whistles,  as  among 
the  Thompson,  while  those  of  other  families  did  not  use  them. 

Boys  went  through  a  prolonged  period  of  sweat  bathing  and 
training,  for  the  acquisition  of  guardian  spuits,  for  increasing  the 


Figube  20.— Rock  paintings 

a,  b.  From  a  bowlder  near  Asbnola;  a,  said  to  represent  some  natural  feature  of  the  coimtry;  6,  black 
bear;  c,  d,  said  to  represent  some  natural  feature  of  the  country;  short  Unes,  trees;  e,  probably 
a  count  of  fir  needles;  f,  snake,  g,  h.  From  TUin  near  Keremeous;  g,  fir  branch;  h,  said  to  be 
the  sun  or  a  lake  surrounded  by  trees  with  a  projecting  bluff,  i-^p.  On  a  cliff  at  the  Forks  (explana¬ 
tions  uncertain);  i,  a  guardian  spirit;  k,  probably  a  count  of  fir  branches;  I,  m,  fir  branch  with 
needles  plucked  from  one  side;  n,  ranges  of  mountains  with  valley  in  between;  o,  sun  or  lake 
surrounded  by  trees;  p,  toad,  r,  s.  On  a  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  Okanagon  Lake,  Penticton  and 
Mission;  r,  meeting  of  several  persons,  the  one  with  a  circle  a  guardian  spirit;  s,  unknown. 

litheness  and  strength  of  the  body,  and  gaining  proficiency  in  marks¬ 
manship,  games,  hunting,  and  other  occupations.  Songs  were  gen¬ 
erally  acquired  in  conjunction  with  the  guardian  spirit. 

In  connection  with  the  training  period,  adolescents  of  both  sexes  made 
records  of  remarkable  dreams,  pictures  of  what  they  desired  or  what 
they  had  seen,  and  events  connected  with  their  training.  These 
records  were  made  with  red  paint  on  bowlders  or  cliffs,  wherever  the 
surface  was  suitable.  (Figs.  20-24.)  Rock  paintings  in  their  terri¬ 
tory  are  plentiful;  but  I  heard  of  no  petroglyphs,  except  that  some¬ 
times  figures  of  various  kinds  were  incised  in  hard  clay.  Rock  paint¬ 
ings  were  made  also  by  adults  as  records  of  notable  dreams,  and  more 
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rarely  of  incidents  in  their  lives.  Pictures  were  also  cut  into  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  some  were  burned  into  the  wood  of  trees.  (Fig.  25.) 

Flutes  of  wood  and  long  bone  whistles  were  worn  on  a  string  around 
the  neck,  and  were  used  by  young  men  at  puberty,  and  later,  for 


At  a.  place  called  “Standing  Rock”  (or  “where  the  stone  sticks 
out”)  m  Similkameen  Valley,  youths  undergoing  their  training  con- 
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gregated  to  test  themselves.  A  large,  steep  rock  about  7  meters  high 
rises  abruptly  near  the  trail  at  this  place.  The  young  men  tried  to  run 
up  to  the  top  along  the  sloping  side  and  then  slide  down.  A  man 


Figuee  22. — Rock  paintings  on  a  cliff  near  Toutoawi'xa,  Similkameen  Valley 
a,  Stars;  b,  sun;  c,  lake  with  trees,  island  with  trees  in  the  middle;  d,  grizzly  bear;  e,  men;  /,  eagle; 
g,  dogs  or  other  animals  with  open  mouths;  A,  people;  i,  men  on  horseback;  j,  star;  k,  I,  men  with 
feather  headdresses;  m,  unfinished  matting;  n,  a  bird;  o,  stream  running  out  of  a  lake  with  an 
island. 

called  KwElte'sqEt  ("red  cloud”  or  "emptying  cloud”)  is  the  only 
one  now  living  who  has  accomplished  this  feat. 

Throwing,  lifting,  and  carrying  heavy  stones  were  practiced  to 
gain  strength.  Boys  prayed  that  they  might  become  strong.  Boys 
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at  puberty  are  said  to  have  practiced  throwing  stones  to  make 
their  arms  strong.  Small  stones  were  thrown  at  marks,  and  some 
lads  became  so  expert  that  they  seldom  missed.  They  could  kUl 
;small  game  with  stones  almost  every  time  they  tried. 


Figure  24.— Rock  paintings 

a-k.  Found  on  bowlder  18  miles  below  Princeton;  a  eagles;  b,  wolf  or  coyote;  c,  bear’s  tracks; 
d,  moon;  e,  person  on  horseback;  j,  person;  g,  doubtful;  h,  moon;  i,  animal;  j,  grizzly  bear 
tracks;  k,  traO.  l-o.  On  a  bowlder  about  19  miles  below  Princeton;  I,  eagle;  m,  sun  or  pond 
surrounded  by  trees;  n,  snake;  o,  man  meeting  a  deer.  p-x.  On  a  cliff  and  in  a  cave  near 
Tcut'awi'xa,  SimUkameen  Valley;  p,  man;  q,  animals;  r,  fir  branch;  s,  animal;  t,  insects; 
u,  grizzly  bear;  v,  four  quarters;  w,  eagle;  x,  an  insect  or  a  vision. 


Marriage. — As  among  the  Thompson,  there  were  marriages  by 
betrothal,  placing  down  of  gifts,  and  by  touching.  Elopements 
^also  occurred.  Many  marriages  were  arranged  by  "go-betweens,” 
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generally  relatives  of  one  or  both  families;  sometimes  by  one  or  more 
of  the  parents  directly,  and  occasionally  by  the  chief  of  the  band. 
A  direct  form  of  proposal  appears  to  have  been  fairly  common  among 
the  Similkameen  and  Okanagon,  the  young  man  going  directly  to 
the  girl  in  her  lodge  and,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  saying  to  her, 
‘'I  take  you  for  my  wife.”  The  girks  parents  and  relatives  then 
considered  the  proposition,  and  the  girl  was  also  asked  what  she 
thought  about  it.  If  she  herself  or  the  parents  refused,  the  suitor 
was  generally  rejected.  If  all  agreed,  he  was  accepted,  and  when 
next  he  or  his  parents  called  they  were  informed  of  the  decision. 
His  relatives  then  announced  what  presents  were  to  be  given  to  the 
girl’s  parents,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  the  match  was  arranged. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  conducting”  ceremony  (okawd'it),^^ 
and,  on  the  whole,  marriage  ceremonies  seem  to  have  been  simpler 
than  those  of  the  Thompson. 


Figure  25. — Figures  incised  in  bark  of  trees 

a.  Girl;  6,  man;  c,  perhaps  ribs;  d,  woman;  e,  perhaps  an  animal;  f,  perhaps  a  woman's  cap. 

Customs  Regarding  Women. — The  same  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  menstruating  women  as  among  the  Thompson.  During  men¬ 
struation  women  lived  apart  from  the  other  people,  occupying  a  semi- 
undergroimd  lodge  in  the  winter  and  a  rude  shelter  or  a  half  tent  “ 
of  mats  in  the  summer.  In  the  mountains,  when  people  were  hunt¬ 
ing,  a  shelter  of  brush  and  bark  under  a  large  tree  had  to  suffice. 

Death  and  Burial. — Bodies  were  generally  interred,  graves  being- 
dug  in  sandy  places.  Edges  of  benches,  terraces,  and  sandy  mounds 
were  usually  chosen.  Rock-slide  burials  were  common  in  places 
where  slopes  of  slide  rock  abounded.  Heaps  of  rocks  were  placed 
over  graves,  especially  over  shallow  graves.  Deeper  graves  were 
often  suiiounded  by  a  circle  of  rocks.  A  slender  pole  was  generally 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Among  the  Okanagon  canoes 
were  sometimes  hauled  up  on  top  of  the  grave.  In  1904  I  saw  frag- 
ments  of  canoes  lying  on  old  graves  near  Ashnola,  Similkameen. 


See  Thompson,  a,  p.  323. 


>'  See  p.  228. 
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A  few  grave  effigies  were  used  in  Siinilkameen,  especially  from  Kereme- 
ous  down,  and  among  the  Lower  Okanagon.  It  seems  that  the  custom 
of  erecting  effigies  and  depositing  canoes  was  more  or  less  common  in 
the  western  part  of  the  interior  Salishan  country,  as  far  east  as  a 
line  following  Columbia  River  from  The  Dalles  north  to  the  Thompson 
and  Lillooet.  The  custom  may  be  due  to  Coast  or  Lower  Columbia 
influence.  It  seems  that  no  tents  or  houses  were  erected  over  graves. 
Fences  and  crosses  at  graves  are  quite  modern.  Bodies  were  flexed, 
wrapped  in  matting  or  occasionally  in  robes,  and  generally  buried 
on  the  side.  I  did  not  hear  of  tying  bodies  to  the  trunks  of  trees — a 
custom  wliich  has  been  reported  for  the  Lower  Okanagon.  Bodies 
were  never  burned. 

There  were  fewer  restrictions  on  handling  corpses  than  among  the 
Thompson.  In  Okanagon  and  Similkameen  there  is  a  “paying” 
ceremony,  as  among  the  Thompson.  This  takes  place  about  a  year 
after  death.  The  burial  expenses  and  all  debts  of  the  deceased  are 
then  paid.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  custom  is  ancient.  The 
property  of  a  deceased  person  was  divided  among  the  relatives  shortly 
after  death.  Widows  and  widowers  cut  their  hair  and  were  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  among  the  Thompson.  They  washed 
and  prayed  and  wore  old  clothes. 

A  noted  Similkameen  chief  called  SJceu's  is  buried  near  the  “  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock,”  mentioned  on  page  284.  When  dying,  he  told  the  people  to 
bury  him  near  the  trail  at  this  place,  so  that  his  children  might  see 
him  as  they  passed  to  and  fro. 

XII.  RELIGION 

Concept  op  the  World. — The  ideas  of  the  Okanagon  tribes  regard¬ 
ing  the  world,  the  creation,  and  all  their  religious  beliefs  agree  very 
closely  with  those  of  the  Thompson.  The  Okanagon  claim  that  the 
earth  was  made  by  the  “father  mystery”  or  “great  mystery” — a 
mysterious  power  with  masculine  attributes,  who  seems  to  be  the  same 
personage  as  the  “Old  One”  or  “Ancient  One”  of  mythology.  When 
he  traveled  on  earth  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  venerable-looldng  old 
man.  Some  people  say  that  he  was  light  skinned  and  had  a  long 
white  beard.  This  deity  was  also  called  “Chief,”  “Chief  Above,” 
“Great  Chief,”  and  “Mystery  Above.”  According  to  some,  the 
power  of  the  “Great  Mystery”  was  everywhere  and  pervaded  every¬ 
thing.  Thus  he  was  near  and  far  and  all  around;  but  the  main  source 
of  power  came  from  above,  and  therefore  it  was  believed  that  he 
hved  in  the  upper  world  or  in  the  sun.  Others  say  that  the  “Great 
Mystery”  or  “Chief”  was  like  a  man,  but  that  he  had  unlimited 
power,  and  lived  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  highest  mountains,  or 
beyond  the  earth.  He  was  the  creator  and  arranger  of  the  world. 
He  had  always  been  and  always  would  be.  All  life  sprang  from  him. 
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His  influence  was  always  good  and  unselfish.  He  was  not  a  god  that 
afflicted  people.  The  world  we  five  in  was  made  by  him  for  his 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  great  waters.  It 
was  like  a  woman.  The  “Great  Mystery”  fructified  the  earth  in 
some  wayj  and  from  this  union  sprang  the  first  people  and  eveiything 
on  earth  that  has  life.  He  said  that  everything  on  earth  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  people,  and  everything  would  be  for  their  use,  as 
they  were  his  children;  and  all  the  people  should  have  equal  rights  in 
everything,  and  would  share  alike.  This  is  why  all  food  was  shared 
among  the  people,  and  no  one  thought  of  debarring  any  one  else  from 
access  to  anything  required  for  life.  Later  some  things  in  the  world 
became  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  who  therefore  could 
neither  increase  nor  progress.  Thereupon  the  “Great  Mystery” 
sent  Coyote  to  teach  the  people  certain  arts,  to  introduce  salmon,  to 
make  fishing  places  on  the  main  river,  to  transform  into  rocks  and 
into  animals  with  minor  powers  certain  powerful  semihuman  beings 
who  preyed  on  the  people.  According  to  some.  Coyote  also  estab¬ 
lished  the  seasons.  He  reduced  the  powers  of  the  game  and  gave  it 
its  habitat  so  that  people  were  able  to  obtain  food. 

Mythology. — The  mythology  of  all  the  Okanagon  tribes  centers 
around  Coyote,  who  is  their  great  culture  hero.  Many  Okanagon 
and  Thompson  mythological  tales  are  almost  identical.^  Some 
mythological  traditions  are  localized.  Certain  places  are  named  from 
transformations  related  in  myths.  Thus  there  is  a  place  called 
“Coyote’s  Penis”  near  Penticton;  and  a  little  farther  to  the  south, 
near  the  head  of  Lac  du  Chien,  is  a  mound  called  “Coyote’s  Under¬ 
ground  Lodge.”  A  pyramid  of  clay  and  stone  near  the  Forks  of 
Keremeous  Creek  is  also  called  “Coyote’s  Penis.” 

Various  Supernatural  Beings. — Dwarfs,  giants,  and  ghosts 
were  believed  in,  as  among  the  Thompson,  and  the  same  kinds  of 
stories  are  related  regarding  them.  There  were  also  many  “land  and 
water  mysteries.”  As  among  the  Thompson,  some  of  them  were 
propitiated  by  offerings.  If  a  stranger  bathes  or  swims  in  a  lake  for 
the  first  time  without  propitiating  it,  the  lake  will  resent  it.  If  a 
good  lake,  it  will  merely  show  its  displeasure  by  a  squall.  If  a  bad 
lake,  it  will  bewitch  the  person,  so  that  he  will  become  sick  or  die. 

Thunder  is  made  by  a  bird;  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
transformed  mythical  beings. 

Prayers  and  Observances. — The  prayers  and  observances  of  the 
Okanagon  seem  to  have  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  those  of  the 
Thompson.  Beliefs  regarding  the  mysterious  powers  inherent  in 
animals,  plants,  apd  stones,  also  were  the  same.  As  among  the 
Thompson,  a  “first-fruits”  ceremony  was  observed  in  every  band 


‘  See  Folk  Tales  of  Salishan  and  Sahaptin  Tribes,  Memoirs  Amer.  Folk-lore  Society,  vol.  11,  pp.  65-100; 
also  Hill-Tout,  Ethnology  of  the  Okanaken,  Anthrop.  Institute,  vol.  41,  pp.  135,  141-161. 
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before  the  berries  were  to  be  picked.  An  offering  of  ripe  berries  on  a 
bark  tray  was  made  by  the  chief  of  the  band  to  the  "Great  Mystery” 
who  dwelt  above  everywhere;  therefore  the  tray  was  held  out  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  beginning  with  the  east.  After  the 
prayers  the  people  danced,  making  signs  with  their  hands  as  if 
drawing  inspiration  from  above,  and  giving  thanks  to  above,  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  they  did  in  the  religious  dance.  In  some 
places  an  offering  of  the  first  roots  was  made  in  like  manner,  and  a 
first  tobacco  ceremony  was  also  in  vogue. ^ 

Prayers  were  offered  and  dances  performed  to  bring  rain  or  snow 
and  warm  winds,  and  also  to  cause  storms,  rain  and  snow  to  cease. 
In  some  cases  these  observances  and  dances  were  led  by  the  chief 
and  sometimes  by  shamans  who  had  special  powers. 

Wlien  any  sickness  was  upon  the  people,  or  if  more  deaths  had 
occurred  than  usual,  shamans  were  asked  to  "drive  the  sickness 
away”  and  to  "clean  up  the  earth.” 

Animals,  especially  large  game,  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  spoken  of  deferentially.  When  a  bear  was  killed  a  mourning 
song  was  sung,  called  the  "bear  song.”  Usually  the  hunter  did  not 
paint  his  face,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  Thompson.  Afterwards 
the  bear’s  skull  was  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole  stuck  in  the 
ground  either  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  to  keep  off  defiling  influences. 
Bears  and  beavers  could  always  hear  what  people  said. 

Game  animals,  the  weather,  the  earth,  the  sweat-house  spirit,  and 
guardian  spirits  were  prayed  to  by  hunters  when  on  hunting  trips. 
If  game  were  scarce  or  hard  to  get,  a  shaman,  or  a  man  who  had  the 
particular  kind  of  game  as  his  guardian,  was  asked  to  placate  the 
animals.  He  sang  his  song  and  drew  the  animals  near,  or  he  told 
the  people  when  and  where  to  go  hunting.  Some  men  caused  snow 
to  fall  and  the  weather  to  turn  cold  in  order  to  assist  hunting. 

Adolescents  prayed  chiefly  to  the  Day  Dawn,  and  many  warriors 
prayed  principally  to  the  sun.  Prayers  and  offerings  were  made  to 
deities  or  powers  inhabiting  certain  localities. 

The  Nespelim  chief  told  me  that  about  1770,  when  his  grandmother 
was  a  very  young  girl,  a  shower  of  dry  dust  fell  over  the  country. 
It  covered  the  land  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  inches  and  was  like  a 
white  dust.  It  is  said  that  this  shower  of  volcanic  ash  fell  over  a 
large  area,  including  part  of  the  Wallawalla  country.  The  people 
were  much  alarmed  at  this  phenomenon  and  were  afraid  it  prognos¬ 
ticated  evil.  They  beat  drums  and  sang,  and  for  a  time  held  the 
"praying”  dance  almost  day  and  night.  They  prayed  to  the  "dry 
snow,”  called  it  "Chief”  and  "Mystery,”  and  asked  it  to  explain 
itself  and  tell  why  it  came.  The  people  danced  a  great  deal  all 
summer,  and  in  large  measme  neglected  their  usual  work.  They 


s  See  Thompson,  o,  pp.  349,  350. 
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put  up  only  small  stores  of  berries,  roots,  salmon,  and  dried  meat; 
and  consequently  the  following  winter,  which  happened  to  be  rather 
long  and  severe,  they  ran  out  of  suppHes.  A  few  of  the  old  people 
died  of  starvation  and  others  became  so  weak  that  they  could  not 
hunt. 

The  Soul. — The  Okanagon  held  the  same  beliefs  regarding  the 
soul  as  the  Thompson.  The  dead  go  to  a  land  believed  by  some  to  be 
in  the  west,  beyond  the  great  mountains  where  the  sun  sets.  Others 
believed  that  the  land  of  shades  was  away  south  beyond  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers.  The  trail  of  the  dead  went  underground  in  the 
darkness  for  a  long  distance,  then  it  ascended,  and  emerged  in  the 
spirit  world,  which  was  beyond  the  earth  and  very  light.  People 
lived  there,  following  almost  the  same  pursuits  as  on  earth,  but  they 
had  an  easier  and  much  more  pleasant  time.  According  to  some, 
no  quarreling,  ill  feeling,  sickness,  or  warfare  existed  there. 

Guardian  Spirits. — Guardian  spirits  were  the  same  in  character 
as  among  the  Thompson,  and  acquired  in  the  same  way. 

Shamans. — Shamans  appear  to  have  been  like  those  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son,  about  the  only  difference  being  that  when  treating  the  sick  as  a 
rule  they  did  not  dance  or  use  masks.  They  sang  their  “medicine” 
songs  and  laid  on  hands.  Painting  was  also  resorted  to,  advice  re¬ 
ceived  in  dreams  was  followed,  and  names  of  people  were  sometimes 
changed.  Witchcraft  was  practiced  almost  exclusively  by  shamans. 

I  heard  of  no  real  prophets,  excepting  a  Thompson  woman  from 
Nicola,  who  traveled  in  Similkameen  and  Okanagon,  telling  the 
people  about  the  spirit  land,  and  also  relating  how  the  coming  of 
whites  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians.  She  prophesied 
the  stealing  of  the  Indian ’s  lands  and  the  destruction  of  the  game  by 
the  whites,  and  stated  that  they  would  destroy  the  Indian  while  pre¬ 
tending  to  benefit  him.  She  invited  the  Indians  to  join  in  a  great 
war  against  the  whites  to  drive  them  out.  Even  if  the  Indians  were 
all  killed  in  this  war  it  would  be  better  than  being  reduced  to  the 
conditions  they  would  have  to  endure,  once  the  whites  became 
dominant.  She  also  advised  the  Indians  to  retain  their  old  customs 
and  not  to  adopt  any  of  the  white  man’s  ways,  which  were  as  poison 
to  the  Indians.  She  claimed  to  be  arrow  and  bullet  proof,  like  the 
greatest  warriors  who  led  in  battle.  She  did  not  require  to  wield 
weapons  herself;  but  if  the  Indians  would  follow  her,  they  would  be 
successful  in  arms  against  the  whites.  Being  a  woman,  her  war 
propaganda  secured  but  little  following.  She  sang  war  songs  at  her 
meetings.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  about  1850,  she  died  sudderdy. 

Dances.  Probably  the  four  chief  dances  among  the  Okanagon 
tribes  were  the  war  dance,  the  scalp  dance,  the  guardian-spirit  dance, 
and  the  religious  dance.  The  last-mentioned  was  in  every  way  like 
that  of  the  Thompson.  In  each  place  it  was  under  the  direction  of 
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one  or  two  chiefs.  Prayers  were  offered  to  the  “Chief  Above”  and 
food  was  distributed  at  the  dances. 

The  war  dance  was  preparatory  to  going  to  war,  and  sometimes 
parts  of  it  were  hke  a  mimic  battle.  A  dance  with  special  war  songs, 
in  vogue  among  Indians  farther  south  and  east,  was  held  by  them 
before  going  on  horse-stealing  raids.  It  was  also  performed  by  the 
Okanagon  tribes  when  individuals  and  small  numbers  of  yoimg  men 
desired  to  go  on  an  expedition  for  adventure,  war,  or  plunder.  Yoimg 
men  obtained  war  practice  on  these  expeditions,  and  sought  for  a 
chance  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  number  of  men  in  these 
parties  varied  from  1  to  10  or  more. 

The  scalp  dance  consisted  of  a  procession  and  singing,  followed  by  a 
dance  similar  to  the  war  dance.  At  intervals  the  warriors  recounted 
their  exploits.  The  scalps  were  given  to  women,  who  carried  them 
on  the  ends  of  spears  and  poles  in  the  procession;  and  women  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  dancing,  some  of  them  being  dressed  hke 
warriors.  A  feast  often  followed  the  scalp  dance. 

As  among  the  Thompson,  the  women  of  the  Okanagon,  of  Okana¬ 
gon  Lake  and  River,  and  possibly  the  tribes  farther  south,  danced  * 
while  the  men  were  on  the  warpath. 

In  the  guardian-spirit  dance  each  person  sang  the  song  he  had 
received  during  his  puberty  trainiug,  showed  his  powers,  and  imitated 
his  guardian  spirit  by  cry  and  gesture  while  dancing. 

The  “touching”  or  marriage  dance  for  young  people  was  often  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  “praying”  dance.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  among  the  Thompson. 

A  sun  dance  was  performed  at  the  solstices,  the  greatest  one  being 
held  about  midwinter.  Among  the  Okanagon  division  the  women, 
during  the  absence  of  a  war  party,  performed  the  same  dance  as  that 
used  on  such  occasions  by  the  Thompson. 

The  dances  called  stlei  by  the  Thompson  were  performed  at 
festivals  and  danced  by  both  sexes.  Each  person  danced  by  himself 
and  often  remained  almost  stationary.  Most  of  the  dance  movements 
were  made  by  the  swaying  of  the  body  and  movements  of  the  hands. 

XIII.  MEDICINES  AND  CURRENT  BELIEFS 

Medicines. — I  heard  of  the  use  of  the  following  plants  (other  than 
food  plants)  for  medicinal  and  other  purposes: 

Yarrow  {Achillea  millefolium  L.),  a  decoction  used  as  a  medicine  for  sore  eyes 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  among  the  Thompson. 

Lupin  {Lwpinus  polyphyllusf) ,  a  decoction  used  as  a  kind  of  tonic. 

Wild  geranium  {Geranium  incisum  Nutt.),  used  for  sore  lips.  A  leaf  is  held 
between  the  lips  for  several  hours.  It  is  said  to  cure  in  one  day. 

Mullein  {Verbascum  thapsus),  a  decoction  drunk  for  consumption.  The  use 
of  the  plant  is  modern. 
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Penistemon  douglasii,  a  decoction  used  as  a  medicine. 

Mint  [Mentha  borealis),  decoction  used  as  a  medicine. 

Rock  cress  [Arabis  dnimviondii  Gray),  decoction  drunk  for  cure  of  gonorrhea. 

Quaking  asp  [Poptdus  iremidoides  Michx.),  decoction  of  rootlets  and  stems 
drunk  for  syphilis. 

Shepherdia  canadensis  Xutt.,  decoction  of  twigs  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  the 
stomach  and  a  mild  physic. 

Hellebore  [Yeratnnn  tnride),  known  as  a  poison.  The  root  is  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered  and  used  as  a  snuff  for  colds.  It  produces  sneezing.  The  use  of  this  plant 
is  limited  and  may  be  modern. 

Aconiium  dclphinifolium,  used  as  a  medicine,  and  the  flowers  used  as  a  paint. 

Philadelphus  leioisii;  Okanagon  name  wa'  xawaxElp;  Thompson  name, 
iva'xaselp;  leaves  used  as  a  soap  for  washing. 

Gilia  aggregaia;  Okanagon  name,  xaxalauhii' ps;  decoction  used  as  an  eye  wash, 
also  as  a  head  and  face  wash  by  adolescent  girls  to  improve  the  skin  and  hair, 
in  the  same  way  as  Linum  perenne  among  the  Thompson.  Gilia  aggregata  is 
plentiful  in  Similkameen  but  does  not  grow  in  the  Thompson  country  proper. 
It  is  called  “red  raven’s  foot  scales”  by  the  Thompson. 

Xicotiana  attenuaia  Torr.,  used  as  a  head  wash  and  for  dandruff,  as  among  the 
Thompson;  also  used  for  smoking. 

Sagebrush  (Arfemisia  tridenfata  Xutt.;  Okanagon  name,  kolkolEtnani'l;  Thomp¬ 
son  name,  ka'uku),  used  as  a  medicine  for  colds. 

Labrador  tea  [Ledum  groenlandicum;  Okanagon  name,  xotlemilp;  Thompson 
name,  ka'tca),  decoction  drunk  as  a  tonic. 

Juniper  [Juniperus  nrginiana  L.),  used  for  fumigation. 

Wolf  moss  [Eeernia  indpina;  Okanagon  name,  kirarc'uk;  Thompson  name, 
kolome'ka,  also  kwald'ttk),  used  as  a  medicine  as  well  as  a  dye  and  paint. 

Indian  hemp  [Apocynum  cannabinum),  used  as  a  medicine  as  well  as  a  plant 
furnishing  fiber. 

Dogbane  [Apocynuxn  androsacynifolium),  used  as  a  medicine  as  weU  as  a  plant 
furnishing  fiber. 

The  Okanagon  used  a  great  many  plants  for  medicinal  and  other 
purposes,  but  I  had  no  time  to  make  a  collection  or  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  fully. 

Current  Beliefs. — Some  of  the  ciu’rent  beliefs  of  the  Okanagon 
and  Sanpoil  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thompson.  Sneezing 
signifies  that  a  pei-son,  probably  a  woman,  is  talking  of  yon  or  men¬ 
tioning  your  nameO  The  same  belief  is  held  regarding  black  lizards 
following  pei-sons  as  among  the  Thompson.  Michel  Kevais  said 
that  tliis  belief  was  current  among  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Oregon, 
but  not  among  the  Salish  east  of  Columbia  River;  i.  e.,  the  Flathead, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  and  Cohfille. 


'  See  Thompson  (o)  p.  373. 


TIIE  FLATHEAD  GROUP 

I.  HISTORICAL  ANO  OEOOKAPHfCAL 

TiiiBKS  OF  THF  Guoup. — Tljc  Flathead  ^^roup  coriHiatH  of  four 
tril>es,  and  there  were  two  others  which  an;  now  extinct, 

1.  Flathead  (or  T6tes  plattes).  4.  Spokari. 

2.  Pend  d’Oreilles.  .*3,  SKrnte'uselp  . 

3.  KalLspel.  0.  Tuna'xe  / 

Origin  of  Tribal  Namks. — The  Flathead  were  also  called  Salish, 
Selish,  Salees,  etc,,  which  terms  are  derived  from  their  own  name. 
The  origin  of  the  name  “Flathead”  (“d'6te  platte”)  is  obscure, 
Sfjrne  men  of  the  tril>e  claim  that  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  early 
traders  from  the  sign  language,  the  sign  for  the  tribe  being  often 
interpreted  “pressed  side  of  head”  or  “pressed  head,”  hence  “flat 
head.”  The  Upii^r  Kutfinai  claim  that  the  tribe  was  named  “Flat- 
head”  becau.se  there  once  was  a  people  who  lived  in  the  Salish 
country  who  bad  “flat”  or  pre.ssed  heads.  They  say  that  long  ago 
there  were  two  trilKJS  or  people  inhabiting  the  Flathead  cr>untry. 
One  of  these  was  called  “I^Jg  people,”  and  the  other  “Flat-Head  (or 
Wide-Head)  pieople.”  The  former  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Flathead 
tribe  of  to-riay.  They  did  not  press  their  heads.  7'he  other  tribe 
had  heads  which  looked  "wide,  and  it  was  said  that  they  pressed  their 
heads.  The  e.xact  location  of  the  two  tribes  is  not  known;  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  I>eg  perjple  lived  farthest  east  and  soutli,  and  the 
Wide-Head  jieople  alxjut  where  the  Flathead  tribes  now  live — around 
Jocko  and  Bitterroot  Valley,  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  seems  that  the  Lag  people  were  originally  entirely  or 
partly  east  of  the  range.  In  later  times  the  two  tribes  lived  together. 
The  Wide-Head  tribe  was  srn  alter  than  the  Leg  tribe.  Fin  ally  the  former 
disapjieared.  Possibly  they  ceased  pressing  their  heads  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  distinguLshed,  or  they  may  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  I^eg  people.  At  all  events,  it  .seems  that  none  but  the  I^eg  people 
remained  in  the  country  where  the  Wide  Head  had  been,  but  their 
name  has  persisted.  Distant  Plains  tribes  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  all  the  people  of  the  region  “Flat  Head”  or  “Wide  Head”  in 
a  general  way,  because  of  the  characteristics  of  the  one  tribe,  and  the 
name  was  adopted  by  the  fur  traders.  The  Wide  Head  tribe  were  not 
slaves  of  the  Leg  people  (or  Salish  proper). 

In  the  Handbook  of  American  Inflians  ^  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  Flathead  tribe  received  its  name  from  the  surrounding  people, 

-  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  2,  under  .Salish,  p.  415;  see  also  ibid.,  pt.  1,  p.  465,  under  Flathead. 
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not  because  they  artificially  deformed  their  heads,  but  because,  in 
contradistinction  to  most  tribes  farther  west,  they  left  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  flat  on  top.  The  Flathead  were  sometimes  called 
“Flathead  proper,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  (who 
were  sometimes  called  “Lake  Flathead”  because  many  of  them 
formerly  had  their  headquarters  around  Flathead  Lake)  and  the 
Kalispel  (who  were  sometimes  known  as  “River  Flathead”  because 
they  lived  on  the  river  below).  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  were  also  called 
“Earring  people,”  “Ear-Drops,”  and  “Hanging  Ears.”  The  name 
was  given  to  them  by  the  early  traders  because  when  first  met  they 
nearly  all  wore  large  shell  earrings.  The  shells  were  obtained  in 
Flathead  Lake  and  Pend  d’Oreille  River,  and  formed  an  article  of 
export.  The  tribe  was  also  known  as  “Upper  Pend  d’Oreilles”  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Kalispel,  who  were  sometimes  called  “Lower 
Pend  d’Oreilles.”  “Kalispel”  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of 
the  tribe,  which  has  originated  from  a  place  name.  The  Kalispel 
were  sometimes  called  “Camas  people.”  “Spokan”  is  derived  from 
an  Indian  term  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  which  became  general  in 
later  days.  The  Spokan  were  also  sometimes  called  “Sun  people,” 
possibly  from  a  mistranslation  of  the  name  “Spokan.”  Many 
Indians  deny  that  it  has  this  meaning. 

Names  for  Themselves. — The  Flathead  group  as  a  whole  is 
called  “ Sse'lictcEn”  by  the  Kalispel  and  probably  the  other  tribes 
of  the  group.  This  is  the  same  term  as  “  Nsl'lixtcEn,”  used  by  the 
Okanagon  group  for  themselves,,  and  means  “  Salish-speaking.  ” 
Their  own  tribal  names  are — 


1.  Selic  or  Se'lic  (meaning  uncertain;  2  the  suffix  -ic  may 

mean  “people”).  j 

2.  Stlqetkomstdi' (nt)  (“people  of  Shqe'tko,  “wide  water  or 

lake,”  the  name  of  Flathead  Lake). 

SiEka'ltEtci' (nt)  (“upper  people”  or  “people  above  or  at 
the  top,”  with  reference  to  their  position  at  the  head 
of  Pend  d’Oreille  River  or  above  the  Kalispel.  This 
term  seems  to  be  chiefly  used  by  the  Kalispel) . 

3.  Ka'lispe'l  or  Skalispi'  (said  to  mean  “camas”).  A' 

Pend  d’Oreilles  informant  said  Kalispe'lEm  was  the 
name  for  young  sprouting  camas,  and  it  was  also  the 
name  of  the  large  camas  digging  ground  near  Calispel 
Lake,  Washington,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
seat  of  the  Lower  Kalispel. 


The  Flathead. 


The  Pend  d’Oreilles. 


'The  Kalispel. 


2  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (pt.  2,  p.  415)  gives  “Salish”  as  derived  from  sdlst  (“people”)  If 

however  the  suffix  -le  means  “people,”  as  seems  probable,  the  term  would  mean  “people  people  ”  which 
makes  the  derivation  unlikely.  poopie,  wnicn 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


Spdqe'in{ic)  (meaning  uncertain,  but  considered  to  be 
derived  from  a  place-name)  The  Spokan  appear  to 
have  had  no  name  for  themselves  as  a  whole,  the 
present  tribal  name  of  Spoqei'n  being  probably  less 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  It  appears  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Coeur  d’Alene  or  some  other  neigh¬ 
boring  Salish  tribe,  at  first  as  a  name  for  a  band  that 
occupied  an  important  fishing  place.  I  was  unable  to 
determine  the  exact  band  and  place.  Some  Indians 
say  that  this  band  lived  on  the  Little  Spokane,  while 
others  think  Spdqe'in  was  originally  the  name  of  a 
band  and  place  near  Spokane  Falls.  The  suffix  -qein 
has  reference  to  “head.”  Before  the  tribal  name  of 
“Spokan”  came  into  use  it  seems  that  the  tribe  was 
known  by  what  are  considered  now  as  divisional  names 
only  (cf.  p.  298). 

SEmte'use  (meaning  uncertain;  some  Indians  declare 
that  the  name  means  “foolish”  with  reference  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  people,  while  others  think  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  an  old  place-name) . 

Tuna'xe  (also  called  “Sun  River  people”)  (meaning 
uncertain;  some  people  think  that  the  name  may  be 
from  a  characteristic  of  the  people  because  they  were 
great  traders,  while  others  think  it  is  merely  that  of 
their  country  or  place) 


The  Spokan. 


The  SEmte'use. 


>The  Tuna'xe. 


Names  by  which  Known  to  Other  Tribes;  Names  Given  to 
Them  by  Salish  Tribes. — All  the  interior  Salish  tribes  caU  the 
Flathead  Sa'lix  or  Sa'lic.  Variations  of  the  name  are  Sd'lix,  Sa'lis, 
Sa'lsx,  Se'lix,  Se'lic,  and  Si'lix.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  often  call  them 
Se'dlEmic,  and  the  Columbia  and  Wenatchi  frequently  call  them 
Sa'lsmux,  which  are  variations  of  the  same  name.®  The  name  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  some  old  place  name.®  The  Pend  d’Oreilles 
were  called  Stlkatkomstcl' nt  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  most  other 
Sahsh  tribes.  Variations  of  the  name  are  SLqa'tlcomstci'nt,  Szqatkoms- 
tci'nt,  and  StlqatkomsJcl'nt.  Some  tribes  more  generally  called  them 
Snid'lEmEU  or  Snia'lEmEnic  or  Snia'lsmEnEX,  "people  of  Snia'r. 
lEmEn,”  the  name  of  a  place  at  the  Mission  where  a  leading  band 
had  their  village.  In  later  times  this  place  was  the  main  winter 
quarters  of  the  tribe. 

The  Kahspel  are  called  Skalispe'lEm  or  Skalispi'l  by  all  the  other 
Salish  tribes.  Variations  of  these  terms  are  Kalspl'lEm,  Kalispa'lEm, 
SJcalEspi'lEX.  The  name  is  derived  from  Kalispe'lEm,  the  name  of 


3  Compare  p.  296. 

‘  Possibly  this  is  the  Kutenai  name  for  Kutenai:  Ktuna'xa,  which  may  mean  “  those  going  out  of  the 
mountains.”  (F.  Boas.)  The  Salish  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  Tuna'xe  while  the  Kutenai  pronounced 
Tund'xa.  See  also  the  Salish  name  for  the  Assiniboin,  p.  302,  and  note  to  same. 

5  The  suffixes -i2,  -ic,  -is,  -ex,  -ec,  -ex,  -i,  -e,  -sms,  -ewec, -Ernie -Emux, -ux,  mean  “people”;  -ski'nt, 
-feint,  -id  means  “mouth,  language.” 

»  Some  think  that  the  name  may  be  derived  from  an  old  name  of  their  country,  or  a  district  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  named  because  situated  on  the  upper  Missouri,  close  to  the  place  where  the  river  emerges  from  the 
mountains. 
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a  great  camas-digging  place  at  Calispel  Lake,  Washington.  Some, 
however,  think  the  term  implies  “camas  people”;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  Okanagon,  Thompson,  and  others  translate  it  as  “flat- 
countiy  people.” 

The  Spokan  or  Spoqe'inic  are  called  Spolcei' .nsms  or  Spdqe'EnEmc 
by  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Spdkei'mux  by  the  Columbia,  Spoqai'nsx  by 
the  Sanpoil,  Spoqe'inEx  and  SpdJce'n  by  the  Lake  and  most  other 
Salish  tribes,  all  of  which  terms  mean  “Spoke'n  or  SpdqS'in  people.” 
As  stated  already,  some  people  translate  the  name  as  meaning  “Sun 
people.”  They  were  also,  as  a  whole,  sometimes  called  SEnoxami'- 
nasx  by  tribes  of  the  Okanagon  group,  the  name  of  their  principal 
division.  It  seems  that  at  one  time  the  tribe  had  no  general  name 
of  their  own,  and  they  were  usually  called  by  the  names  of  what 
later  came  to  be  considered  divisions  of  the  tribe.  These  divisions 
were  looked  upon  as  independent  groups  or  tribes  by  some.  Other 
Indians  considered  them  merely  divisions,  saying  that  they  were 
parts  of  a  single  people  who  had  their  villages  at  different  places. 
The  names  of  these  divisions  of  tribes  were — 

1.  Stsekastsi' ,  Stkastsl'lEn,  or  Stkastsi'lEnic  (=the  Lower  Spokan). 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  place  called  Stkastsl'lEn,  near  the  mouth 
of  Spokane  River.  Some  translate  the  name  as  “running  fast,” 
probably  with  reference  to  the  river.  iVnother,  less-accepted  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  name  is  “bad  food,”^  “bad  eaters,”  or  “poor  feeders” 
(according  to  some,  with  reference  to  the  people;  according  to  others, 
derived  from  a  place-name). 

2.  Sntutuu'li  or  Sntutu'u'.  (  =  the  South  or  Middle  Spokan). 
This  name  is  translated  “hving  together”  by  some,  and  “pounding” 
or  “pounders”  (of  meat  or  fish)  by  others.  Alost  people  think  the 
term  is  derived  from  a  place  name  derived  from  the  sound  of  pounding. 

3.  Snxo'me',  SEnxome',  SEnxome'nic  (=the  Upper  or  Little 
Spokan).  This  name  is  almost  invariably  translated  as  “salmon- 
trout”  or  “ salmon- trout  people”  (from  xome'na,  “salmon-trout”  or 
“steelhead,  ”  a  fish  said  to  have  been  very  plentiful  in  the  country  of 
the  tribe,  and  hence  the  tribal  name).  Some  think  the  term  may 
originally  have  been  the  name  of  a  locality  m  then-  country  where 
these  fish  were  abundant.  Another  translation  of  the  name  is  “usmg 
red  paint,”®  but  this  is  probably  incorrect. 

Names  given  to  them  by  Non-Salish  Tribes. — Following  is  a  fist 
of  names  given  by  alien  tribes  to  the  Flathead  group.  The  names 
followed  by  an  asterisk  are  from  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

’’  Compare  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  2,  under  “  Spokan,  ”  where  the  Okanagon  name  for  the  Lower 
Spokan,  sdlst  sxdstsi'tlini,  is  translated  “people  with  bad  heads.” 

*  Compare  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  2,  under  “Spokan,”  where  the  narae  Sin-hu  is  translated 
“people  wearing  red  paint  on  their  cheeks.” 
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Flathead 

Pend  d’Oreilles 

Kalispel 

Spokan 

Upper  Kutenai.. 

(A‘kinuqla'lSni ' 

J  (“Flatheaded”.) 

lAkkoksno'kxa,  kokEnuk'e 
l“Leg  or  leggy  *  people”). 

Meqkwo'qEiiEk 
(“Red  willow  peo¬ 
ple”). 

a‘ktnuqlalam*  * . 

a^kinamitu'kxwa 
('  river  people”) 

a‘kinuqldlam  *  * 
(“compress  side  of 
head.  ”) 

kame'spalo  (“camas 
people”). 

ku'shpelu*,  papsh- 
punlema*  (“peo¬ 
ple  of  the  great  fir- 
trees”). 

SEUfoma'n^ 

SBntutu.'^ 

Noz  Percfis 

Yakima,  Paloos, 

ku'shpelu*,  papsh- 
pilnHema*  (“peo¬ 
ple  of  the  great  fir- 
trees”).* 

1  Cpokd'nJ 
■{  Cpoka'n. 

Lcci.e'cuks.^ 

Spukd'nJ 

and  Klickitat. 

Wasco _ 

Klamath  and 

Modoc 

Shoshoni... _ 

Blaokfoot _ 

Koh-to'h-spi-tu'p-i-0* 

ni-he-ta-te-tu’p-i-o* _ 

Gros  Ventres _ 

Kaakaddnin  (“Flat- 

Arapaho  .  .  .  . 

head  man”). 
Ka-ka-i-thi*  (“Flathead 
people”). 

Ka-ko'-is-tsi-a-ta-ni-o* 

Cheyenne  _ 

Chippewa.  ... 

(“people  who  flatten 
their  heads”). 
Nebaqindibe*  (“flathead”) 
Asuha'pe,  Acuhape  (said 
to  mean  “  Flatheads  ”) . 

Crow... . 

ak-mi'n-e-sh  u'-7ne* , 

Hidatsa . 

ak-min-e-shu-me* 
(“the  tribe  that 
uses  canoes”). 

Yankton  .  .  . 

paBda-ska*,  '  pao-bde'-ca* 
(“head  cornered  or 
edged”). 

1  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  gives  a  form  of  this  name  as  a  Kutenai  term  for  the  Kalispel  and 
Pend  d’Oreilles. 

2  From  the  Salish  name  tor  the  Little  Spokan. 

3  From  the  Salish  name  for  the  Middle  Spokan. 

<  Probably  a'ku'qtnuk,  lake. — F.  B. 

®  The  same  as  the  Kutenai  name  tor  Flathead. 

»  From  the  name  of  a  headquarters  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  (see  pp.  297,  312). 

7  From  Salish  tongues. 

*  Compare  Nez  Perce  name  for  the  Columbia. 

•  A  tribe  east  of  the  Columbia,  above  the  Wallawalla,  possibly  the  Spokan. 

See  Kroeber,  Ethnology  of  the  Qros  Ventres,  Anthrop.  Papers,  xVra.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi.st.,  Vol.  i,  p.  147. 

In  the  sign  language  the  Flathead  were  called  “flat  head”  or 
“pressed  side  of  the  head.”  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Kalispel  were 
called  “Paddlers”  because  they  used  bark  canoes  extensively,  while 
the  Spokan  are  said  to  have  had  very  few  canoes;  and  the  Flathead, 
SEmte'use,  and  Tuna'xe  had  no  canoes.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  and 
Kalispel  were  differentiated  by  making  the  additional  signs  of  “above” 
or  “lake”  for  the  former,  and  “below”  or  “river”  for  the  latter;  i.  e. 
“lake  paddlers”  and  “river  paddlers,  ”  etc.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  were 
also  called  “real  paddlers”  or  simply  “paddlers;”  and  the  Kahspel, 
“camas-eaters,”  “camas  people,”  or  “camas-diggersP’  It  seems 
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that  the  last  terms  were  applied  to  them  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Nez  Perce  and  some  other  Shahaptian  tribes.  The  Spokan 
were  called  “salmon-eaters”  because  they  were  the  only  tribe  of  the 
Flathead  group  who  had  salmon  in  their  country,  and  naturally 
therefore,  salmon  was  consumed  a  great  deal  by  them. 

Names  Given  by  Them  to  Other  Tribes. — Following  are  names 
given  to  other  tribes  by  the  Flathead: 


SALISH  tribes 


Lower  Fraser  tribe _ TEmsiu',  Lamsiu'  (meaning  uncertain). 

Lillooet _  SnxElaml'ne  (“ax  people”). 

Shuswap _ Sihwe'pe,  Sihwe'pi  (meaning  uncertain, 

thought  to  mean  “people  at  the  root  or 
bottom,”  supposed  with  reference  to  a  low 
valley) . 

Thompson  or  Couteau _ NukEtEme'x'^,  Nko'tEme'x’"-,  NkEtEml', 


Lu'kEtsme'  (meaning  uncertain,  thought 
to  be  from  the  name  of  their  country; 
some  think  it  may  mean  “other-side 
country”  or  “people  of  the  other  slope”). 

Similkameen _ SEmilkami'  (from  the  name  of  their  eountry) . 

Okanagon _  OtcEndke' ,  OtcEudqai'n,  OtcEnakai'n  (from 

the  name  of  a  place  on  Okanagon  River). 

Sanpoil _ Npol'lce,  Snpdl'lEXEc  (meaning  uncertain, 

said  to  be  from  the  name  of  a  place  or 
district) . 

Colville  or  Chaudiere _ SxoEelpi,  Sxoie'lpi  (said  to  be  derived  from 

sxoie' ,  “stone  grainer  for  dressing  hides”). 

Lake  or  Sinijextee _  Snai'lcEiste  or  Snrai'tcEtste  (“lake-trout 

people”) . 

Wenatchi - Snpsskwd'use,  or  SnpEskwe'usi  (from  the 

name  of  a  place). 

Columbia -  Snkaid'use,  Snkaie'use  ®  (related  to  the 

term  “Cayuse”). 

Coeur  d’Alene - Stci'tsui  (meaning  uncertain). 


WESTERN  PLATEAU  TRIBES 


In  general -  Sutomktske'lix  (“down-country  people,” 

thought  to  be  from  the  name  of  a  place  in 
their  country). 

OTHER  PLATEAU  TRIBES 


Upper  Kutenai - -Ska’lsi',  Skalse'  (from  Skalse'ulk'‘,  Koo¬ 

tenai  River)  .'1  Qaga'ten  by  the  Tund'xe. 

Lower  Kutenai  or  Flatbow - Selkola',  SElkwola'.  (meaning  uncertain). 

Nez  Perce -  S^ha'pten,  Sahd'ptEne  (meaning  uncertain, 

thought  to  be  from  the  name  of  their 
 country) . 


»  Compare  the  terms  for  Umatilla  and  Cayuse. 

w  A  general  name  for  the  tribes  west  of  the  Bitterroot  Range,  and  particularly  the  Salishan  and  Shahaptian 
tribes  of  the  Columbia  drainage.  The  tribes  of  the  Okanagon  and  Columbia  groups,  the  Coem-  d’Algne, 
JNez  Perce,  and  other  Shahaptian  tribes,  were  particularly  Sutomktske'lix. 

.  ”  (“above,  up  country  or  to  the  north”)  and 

seulk  (  water  or  river”).  See  also  Okanagon,  p.  202,  note  6. 
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Wallawalla 
Umatilla  __ 
Paloos _ 


Yakima 

Cayuse- 


Wasco _ 

Wasco  and  Dalles  tribes. 
Bannock “ _ 


Sulawa',  Suwalwa'le  (meaning  uncertain, 
thought  to  be  from  the  name  of  a  place). 

Kie'us,^^  Nkaie'use,  Ohema  (meaning  un¬ 
certain)  . 

StEkamtci'ni,  Steqamtci'ne  (“people  of  the 
confluence  ”  with  reference  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Snake). 

la'qima,  la'ksme  (meaning  uncertain). 

Kan'ws*^  (meaning  uncertain,  thought  by 
some  to  be  from  the  name  of  a  place  or 
district) . 

Waisqa'-pe  (thought  to  be  from  the  name  of  a 
place) . 

SEnkaltu'  (“above  the  falls”). 

Axwe'stsa,  Sdxwai'tsa,  oxhai'tsa,  panak^^ 
(said  to  mean  “bark  covering”  or  “bark 
lodges”  because  the  tribe  formerly  used 
lodges  of  bark  or  of  bark  and  grass;  some 
translate  the  name  “striped  robes,”  and 
others  “striped  covering,”  either  covering 
of  lodges  or  covering  of  the  body  [robes, 
for  instance];  some  Coeur  d’Alene  claim 
that  “Bark  Lodges”  is  the  old  name  of 
the  tribe,  and  “Striped  Robes”  a  later 
name  i®). 


pi'liakEn  (meaning  uncertain,  supposed  to 
have  some  connection  with  “head”). 


Tribe  unidentified,  said  to  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Bannock;  others  say  a 
tribe  formerly  living  east  of  and 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Shoshoni  or  Snake  (in  general) _ Snd’wa,  Snd'we'  (“snake”). 

\T cEtxwoi' stEn  Sno'we  (said  to  mean  “moun- 
[  tain  snake”). 

.  One'x'^  sno'we  (“real  snake”).*’ 


Lemhi  Shoshoni  (a  general  name). 


Shoshoni  east  and  south  of  Lemhi 
General  name  for  tribes  to  the 
south  of  the  Flathead  group, 
particularly  the  Shoshonean 
tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  east  of  the  Rockies,  and 
othei’s  beyond  to  the  south,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Columbia  drainage  or  west 
of  the  Bitterroots  (“  down- 
country  people”)  and  the  east¬ 
ern  or  Plains  tribes  (“cutthroat” 
or  “sunrise”  people). 


TcEsntokain  s  Tke'lix 
“south  people”). 


(“noon  people”  or 


1-  Compare  Columbia  and  Cayuse. 
n  Compare  the  Coeur  d’AlSne  name  for  the  Nez  Pero6. 
u  Compare  names  for  Umatilla  and  Columbia. 

°  Called  by  the  Columbia  oxai'tsa. 
u  Probably  a  modern  name. 

w  In  the  sign  language  it  seems  that  they  were  called  by  both  names. 

>•  The  Columbia  call  the  Shoshoni  of  the  Mountains  Snaske' ntkox;  those  east  of  the  mountains  Sno'a. 
V  The  Ute  and  several  Shoshonean  tribes  to  the  south  and  east  are  said  to  have  had  special  names.  N owa- 
days  at  least  the  Ute  are  often  called  Yu'ta,  and  the  Comanche  Kama'ntsi. 
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EASTERN  OR  PLAINS  TRIBES 

General  name  for  eastern  tribes  or  j'T'cEZe'iziin  s‘ke'.lix  (“sunrise  people  or 

all  tribes  east  of  the  Salish,  Sho-j  “eastern  people”)  Noxtu'.  (“beheaders 


shoni,  and  Blackfoot.  [  or  “cutthroats  ). 

ga^j-gj _  Sarst'.  This  tribe  is  said  to  have  been 

unknoMui  long  ago,  and  the  name  for  them 
was  adopted  from  the  Blackfoot  or  the 
white  traders. 

Blackfoot  (proper) _ StcEqwe',  Stcskw^'.  (“black  feet”).i8 

Blood _  SEnhwulstci'nt,  Snxundstcl'nt  (“blood 

people”). 

Piegan _ TsEtsEmi'tsa'^  (“small  robes”). 

Gros  Ventres  or  Atsina _ Snkaioskestci' nt  (said  to  mean  something 

like  saying  “two”  or  “two  [pole]  people,” 
probably  with  reference  to  tent-poles).'® 

Arapaho _  Lapaho',  Ala'pho  (a  corruption  of  Arapaho). 

Cheyenne _ Wstckaiu',  Etckai‘u' ,  Tskakai‘u' ,  TcExkai  ‘u', 


Tst'kEkai'u,  Tskwa%‘u'  (said  to  mean 
“blue  [or  black]  arrows”  or  “blue  arrow- 
people,”  so  named  because  the  feathers  of 
their  arrows  w-ere  striped  blue  and  white, 
or  black  and  white;  according  to  others 
because  their  arrow-s  w-ere  painted  blue 
and  w-hite).®® 

Cree _ Noxtu'  (“cutthroat”  or  “beheader”),®' Lefcrc' 

(from  the  word  “Cree”  by  w-ay  of  the 
French). 

Sioux _ Noxtu'  (“cutthroat,”  “beheader”).®® 

Assiniboin _ Stkotunuxtu'^  (said  to  mean  “go  on  foot” 

or  “people  w-ho  go  onfoot  or  w  alk,”  because 
they  had  no  horses  at  a  time  w-hen  all 
the  tribes  to  the  south  and  w-est  of  them 
were  mounted). 


Crow - Ste' mtci' (nt)  (“raven  people”). 

River  Crow- - Skwais'tci' ,  Skwoistci' nt  (“blue  [or  green] 

people”).®' 

Ojibw-ay - Ntcu'wa',  Ntcu'a'. 

Iroquois -  yilikwe'  (a  corruption  of  the  word  “Iro¬ 

quois”). 


The  Omaha  and  some  other  eastern  tribes  known  in  later  tunes  had 
names,  but  my  informants  had  forgotten  them.  They  were  not  sure 
of  the  name  for  the  Kiowa. 

Some  people  think  that  these  people  were  so  named  because  they  used  black  or  dark-colored  moccasins. 
People  of  the  Thompson  and  several  tribes  sometimes  blackened  their  moccasins  in  cold  weather. 

'  Called  by  the  Columbia  Stcemi'tsa. 

w  In  the  sign  language  they  were  called  “tent  poles’’  and  “big  belly.” 

“In  the  sign  language  they  were  generally  designated  “arrows  striped  across,”  sometimes  they  were 
called  “cutthroat  of  the  south.” 

21  In  the  sign  language  sometimes  called  “cutthroat  of  the  north.”  A  Coeur  d’AFne  sign  language 
name  for  them  is  “striped  noses”  or  “scratched  noses.” 

22  In  the  sign  language  often  called  “real  cutthroat”  or  “cutthroat  of  the  east.” 

23  Compare  form  and  meaning  of  this  word  with  tund'xe  or  kotund'xa,  which  I  think  means  “people  who 
walk  down  a  valley.”  However,  there  may  be  no  connection. 

21  In  the  sign  language  called  “people  who  defecate  by  the  riverside.” 
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Dialects. — The  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Kalispel  speak  the  same 
dialect.  A  branch  of  the  latter  living  in  the  Chewelah  district  are 
said  to  have  spoken  slightly  differently.  The  difference  was  owing 
partly  to  contact  with  Colville  and  Spokan.  The  Flathead  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  The 
difference  is  very  slight  at  the  present  day,  but  was  more  pronounced 
formerly.  The  SEmte'use  are  said  to  have  spoken  hke  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  but  with  a  difference  in  intonation  and  slight  differences 
in  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  certain  words.  Their  utter¬ 
ance  is  said  to  have  been  slower  than  that  of  the  other  tribes.  The 
Spokan  divisions  are  said  to  have  spoken  all  alike,  and  their  speech 
varied  most  from  the  Flathead.  However,  all  these  tribes  had  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  understanding  one  another,  except  the  Tuna'xe 
(Salish-rwna'ye).  The  speech  of  this  tribe  is  said  to  have  been 
Salish,  but  as  much  removed  from  the  Flathead  as  the  Coeur  d’Alene, 
or  more  so.^® 

Flathead  and  Pend  d’OreUles,  it  is  said,  could  only  partially  under¬ 
stand  them.  Many  of  them,  however,  could  speak  Flathead,  espe¬ 
cially  those  hving  farthest  south;  while  those  living  farthest  north, 
next  the  Kutenai-Tum'xe,  were  practically  bilingual,  speaking  both 
their  own  language  and  Kutenai  about  equally  well.  It  is  said  that 
many  Sahsh- Tuna'xe  also  spoke  Blackfoot  and  Shoshoni  as  well  as 
Flathead  and  Kutenai. 

Habitat  and  Boundaries.'^  Flathead  Tribe. — It  seems  that  two 
Salish  tribes  hved  entirely  east  of  the  Continental  Divide;  the  Flat- 
head  and  the  Sahsh- Tuna'xe.  According  to  Flathead  and  Pend 
d’Oreffle  informants,  long  ago  the  Flathead  tribe  lived  wholly  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  occupied  a  large  tract  of  country. 
They  were  in  several  large  detached  bands,  who  made  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  certain  places  in  the  western  part  of  their  country,  near 
the  mountains,  where  conditions  were  best  for  wintering.  Occasionally 
parties  went  west  of  the  divide,  into  what  are  now  the  counties  of 
Ravalli  and  Granite  in  Montana,  but  they  never  crossed  the  Bitter¬ 
root  Range.  Parties  also  went  a  considerable  distance  east  in  the 
summertime,  some  of  them  ranging  around  Bozeman  and  farther  to 
the  north.  According  to  some  informants,  the  former  boundaries  of 
the  Flathead  tribe  were  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  and  south, 
and  the  Gallatin,  Crazy  Mountain,  and  Little  Belt  Ranges  on  the 

25  According  to  the  Flathead,  the  last  person  known  to  have  spoken  Tuna'xe  died  in  1870.  This  was  a 
man  of  Salish  Tuna'xe  descent,  who  lived  among  the  Kutenai  in  the  Flathead  Agency.  Mr.  Myers,  who 
carried  on  linguistic  work  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtiss,  told  me  in  1910  that  when  in  Montana  he  collected  about 
10  words  (all  remembered  of  the  Tuna'xe  language)  from  an  old  Kutenai  woman,  and  that  these  words 
show  distinct  relationship  to  the  Salish  languages.  See  also  list  of  Tuna'xe  words  (given  in  vocabularies) 
preserved  in  Flathead  and  Pend  d’OreUle  personal  names.  AU  these  appear  to  be  Salish.  Also  see  list  of 
Tuna'xe  (Kutenai- Tiina're)  words  collected  by  me  at  Tobacco  Plains,  British  Columbia.  All  these  appear 
to  be  related  to  Kutenai.  The  first  are  with  little  doubt  Salish- Tana're  words,  and  the  latter  Kutenai 
Tuna'xe. 

^  See  footnote  29  on  p.  305.  Compare  map  in  Forty-first  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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east.  Their  approximate  northern  boundary  seems  to  have  cut  across 
the  Big  Belt  Range  near  its  center,  following  some  hilly  country  north 
of  Helena,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Little  Belt  Mountains. 
The  territory  claimed  by  the  tribe  included  practically  all  of  the  present 
counties  of  Deerlodge,  Silver  Bow,  Beaverhead,  Madison,  Gallatin, 
Jefferson,  and  Broadwater,  and  parts  of  Park,  Meagher,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark.  This  is  the  country  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
tribe  about  1600  (?) ,  when  they  obtained  the  first  horses.  The  extreme 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  territory  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  neutral  ground,  and  the  district  east  of  the  Big  Belt  and 
Bridger  Ranges  was  possibly  not  very  fully  utilized  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  horse.  About  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
the  Flathead  had  for  neighbors  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  SEmte'use,  and 
Seilish- Tuna' xe  on  the  northwest  and  north,  and  Shoshonean  tribes 
all  around  them  on  the  southwest,  south,  and  east.  About  this  time 
the  Crow,  Gros  Ventres,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne  were  unknown, 
for  they  were  not  in  contact  with  Salish  tribes,  and  originally  they 
lived  far  to  the  east.  The  Sarsi,  Cree,  and  Assiniboin  were  also 
unknown.  The  only  tribes  on  the  Western  Plains  at  this  time,  other 
than  Salish,  were  Shoshoni,  Kutenai,^®  and  Blackfoot,  all  of  which 
were  well  known.  The  Blackfoot  people  were  then  in  three  (some 
say  four)  divisions,  as  they  are  now,^’’  all  speaking  the  same  language. 
There  were  two  groups  of  Shoshoni — those  who  lived  in  and  west  of 
the  Rockies  and  those  who  lived  east  of  the  Rockies,  on  the  plains. 
Both  of  these  divisions  consisted  of  several  tribes,  some  of  them 
speaking  dialects  considerably  different  from  others.  Most  of  them, 
however,  spoke  the  “real  Snake”  language.  Various  Shoshonean 
bands  or  tribes  occupied  the  Lemhi  country,  and  the  whole  area  south 
of  the  Nez  Perce.  These  western  or  mountain  Shoshoni  subsisted  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  salmon,  like  the  Nez  Perce,  Spokan,  and 
western  Salish  tribes.  East  of  the  Rockies,  Shoshonean  tribes  occu¬ 
pied  the  Upper  Yellowstone  country,  including  the  National  Park, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  extended  east  to  the  Big  Horn  M^ountains 
or  beyond.  To  the  south,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Flathead  knew  of  no  tribes  that  were  not  branches  of  the  “Snake.” 
Most  of  these  people  depended  chiefly  on  hunting  buffalo,  elk,  and 
mountain  sheep.  Farther  north  Shoshonean  bands  occupied  the 
country  around  Livingston,  Lewiston,  and  Denton.  How  far  east 
and  down  the  Yellowstone  they  extended  is  not  known;  but  they  are 
thought  to  have  at  one  time  held  the  country  around  Billings,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  country  where  the  Crow  Indians  now  have  a 
reservation.  Some  think  they  even  stretched  east  almost  to  the 
present  Northern  Cheyenne  Reserve.  None  of  the  former  Shoshoni 
boundaries  were  properly  known  to  the  Flathead,  however,  except 


Kutenai-rwna'xe. 


^  Blackfoot  proper,  Blood,  and  Piegan. 
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where  they  were  their  own  neighbors  or  those  of  the  Tuna'xe.  A 
laige  Shoshoni  band  lived  at  one  time  near  Fort  Benton  and  another 
one  is  said  to  have  lived  still  farther  north.  The  Sweet  Grass  Hills, 
near  the  Canadian  line,  were  considered  to  be  the  former  north¬ 
western  boundary  of  the  Shoshoni.  These  hills  were  also  the  boundary 
of  the  Kiitenai,  and  possibly  also  of  the  Blackfoot.^®  Northeastward 
Shoshoni  are  thought  to  have  occupied  the  country  to  near  Fort 
Assiniboin  or  Havre.  How  far  they  extended  down  the  Alissouri  is 
unknown,  but  they  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  region  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  down  on  the  south  side.  Although  tribes  or  people 
were  known  to  live  east  of  the  Shoshoni,  it  seems  that  long  ago  there 
was  httle  contact  between  them.^^  At  this  period  the  western  or 
mountain  Shoshoni  seldom  crossed  the  Rockies,  with  the  exception 
of  small  parties,  bent  on  trading  and  visiting  the  Shoshoni  in  the 
Yellowstone  country,  and  the  Flathead.  The  Nez  Perce  and  Coeur 
d  Alene  never  crossed  the  Rocldes,  and  seldom  the  Bitterroot  Range. 
However,  small  parties  visited  the  southern  Pend  d’Oreilles,  where 
they^  were  occasionally  met  by  Flathead,  who  also  visited  there. 
Parties  of  Flathead  also  visited  the  mountain  Snake,  especially  the 
Lemhi,  and  they  also  visited  Shoshoni  bands  on  the  Yellowstone. 

After  the  mountain  Shoshoni  had  obtained  horses  they  began  to 
go  east  of  the  Rocldes  regularly  in  large  numbers  for  buffalo  hunting, 
sometimes  joining  forces  with  other  Shoshonean  bands  who  lived 
east  of  the  range  and  sometimes  hunting  by  themselves.  Many  of 
these  parties  skirted  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  and  then 
crossed  into  the  Yellowstone  Park,  whence  they  went  east  or  north. 
Others  crossed  the  Rockies  by  passes  farther  north,  and  skirting  the 
eastern  foothills  to  the  Gallatin  Range  went  north  on  both  sides  of  it 
to  Livingston  and  beyond.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  Musselshell 
River,  and  occasionally  as  far  as  Lewiston  and  Fort  Benton;  but  it 
seems  they  did  not  cross  the  Missouri.  This  whole  territory  belonged 
to  Shoshonean  tribes.  The  Bannock  also  began  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  some  parties  occasionally  wintered  on  the  east  side.  Many 
of  them  crossed  to  the  north  and  passed  east  through  the  southern 
and  eastern  borders  of  the  Flathead  country  by  the  Gallatin  River 
and  Bozeman.  In  later  days  some  of  them  went  by  Beaver  Head 
River  and  Dillon.  The  Bannock  generally  hunted  by  themselves, 
and  usually  did  not  go  as  far  east  and  north  as  some  of  the  mountain 
Shoshoni.  At  a  later  date  the  Nez  Perce  and  Coeur  d’Alene  also 
began  to  hunt  buffaloes  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  Coeur  d’Alene 

**  Some  say  at  a  later  date  the  Gros  Ventres  also  reached  there. 

The  disposition  of  tribes  as  above  stated  appears  to  agree  with  information  obtained  from  the  Black- 
foot.  (c,  p.  17).  Wissler  says,  “The  Piegan  claim  that  before  the  white  man  dominated  their  country 
[an  uncertain  date,  probably  1750-1840]  the  Blackfoot,  Blood  and  Piegan  lived  north  of  Macleod;  the  Ku- 
tenai  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Blood  Reserve;  the  Gros  Ventres  and  the  Assiniboin  to  the  east  of  the 
Kootenai;  the  Snake  on  the  Teton  River,  and  as  far  north  as  Two  Medicine  River;  and  the  Flathead  on 
the  Sun  River.” 
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probably  started  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  Nez  Perce.  Both  tribes 
passed  through  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  territories,  and  went 
first  at  the  invitation  of  the  Flathead.  Before  the  days  of  horses 
the  tribes  did  not  hunt  so  far  away  from  home.  They  seldom  hunted 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  respective  territories,  except  in  the  case 
of  small  parties  engaged  in  intertribal  visits.  In  those  days  peace 
generally  prevailed  among  the  various  tribes  and  there  was  no  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  like  that  which  developed  after  the  introduction  of 
the  horse  and  the  migrations  of  eastern  tribes  westward  and  of 
Blackfoot  tribes  southward. 

The  Tuna'xe  (or  Salish-Tuna'xe). — The  country  of  the  Tuna'xe 
was  also  altogether  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  immediately 
north  of  the  Flathead.  They  extended  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Their  southern  limits  are  rather  vague  and  there  may 
have  been  no  very  clear  dividing  line  between  them  and  the  nearest 
bands  of  Flathead.  The  dividing  line  seems  to  have  been  some¬ 
where  between  Marysville  and  Helei\a.  Their  eastern  boundary 
seems  to  have  been  along  the  Big  Belt  Range,  north  to  Great  Falls. 
Beyond  this  point  it  swerved  northwestward,  apparently  excluding 
the  Teton  River,  or  at  least  its  lower  part,  to  a  point  somewhere  near 
Conrad,  whence  it  struck  westerly  to  the  Rockies.  It  did  not  extend 
as  far  north  as  the  present  Blackfoot  and  Piegan  Reservation  in 
Montana.  Their  territory  embraced  parts  of  what  are  now  the 
counties  of  Teton,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Cascade.  Immediately 
north  of  the  Tuna'xe  lived  the  Kutenai,  according  to  the  Flathead, 
or  the  tribe  called  Tona'xa  or  Kutona'xa  by  the  Upper  Kutenai. 
The  Tuna'xe  of  the  Flathead  were  considered  Salish  by  the  Kutenai, 
who  often  called  them  “Sun  River  people”  or  simply  referred  to 
them  as  “Flathead.”  The  Blackfoot  also  considered  them  Salish.®® 
It  seems  strange  that  the  Flathead  should  call  a  Salish  tribe  by  the 
same  name  as  the  Kutenai  give  to  a  Kutenai  tribe,  and  there  may 
possibly  be  some  confusion  among  Flathead  informants  respecting 
the  tribal  names. 


The  Upper  Kutenai  say  there  were  three  tribes  of  Kutenai  people, 
each  spealdng  slightly  different  dialects  of  the  Kutenai  language — 
(1)  the  Lower  Kutenai,  on  Kootenai  Lake,  and  the  Kootenai  River 
above  the  lake;  (2)  the  Upper  Kutenai  on  Upper  Kootenai  River, 
north  to  the  head  of  the  Columbia,  and  extending  into  the  Rockies; 
(3)  the  Kutona  xa,  Tona  xa^  or  Tuna  .tu,  east  of  the  Rocky  Alountams. 
The  last-named  at  one  time  occupied  a  considerable  territory  in 
what  are  now  Alberta  and  Montana,  extending  east  to  the  Sweet 
Grass  Hills,  and  including  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 


30  See  note  29.  The  names  Tuna'xe  and  Tona'xa  are  undoubtedly  forms  of  the  name  by  which  the 
Kutenai  designate  themselves  Ktun'xa.  The  derivation  may  be  k-participle;  tun-  (Lower  Kutenai) 
out  of  the  woods;  ax(e)  to  go.  According  to  the  present  form  of  the  language  “those  who  go  out  of  the 
woods  would  be  Ktuna':f:am. — F.  Boas. 
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Blood  Reserve  in  Alberta  and  all  of  the  Blackfoot  Reservation  in 
Montana.  Northward  Kutenai  territory  extended  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rockies  to  a  distance  about  equal  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
former  hunting  grounds  of  the  Upper  Kutenai,  west  of  the  range  or 
possibly  even  a  little  farther  north;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
northeastern  strip  of  country  belonged  to  the  Upper  Kutenai  or  to 
the  Kutenai- Turn 'm.  Presumably  it  belonged  to  the  former.  It 
included  the  country  around  Banff  and  probably  all  the  present 
reservation  of  the  Stony  or  Assiniboin  Indians  on  the  Bow  River.®^ 
On  the  south  their  boimdaries  coincided  with  the  northern  limits  of 
the  Sun  River  Salish  (the  tribe  called  Tund'xe  by  my  principal 
Flathead  informant).  This  eastern  or  Plains  Kutenai  tribe  was 
composed  of  several  bands,  most  of  whom  made  their  headquarters 
in  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  on  both  sides  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boimdary;  but  a  large  band  lived  at  one  time  on  the  present 
Blood  Reservation.  The  main  seat  of  the  tribe  was  near  the  place 
now  called  Brownmg,  in  Montana.  To  prevent  confusion  I  have 
named  this  tribe  Kutenai- Tund'xe,  and  the  Tund'xe  of  Flathead  and 
Pend  d’Oreilles  informants,  Salish- Tund'xe.  The  latter  had  for 
neighbors  Kutenai- T-und'.xe  on  the  north,  the  SEmte'use  on  the  west, 
Flathead  on  the  south,  and  Shoshoni  neighbors  on  the  east.  It  seems 
that  the  Kutenai- Tund'xe  had  Shoshoni  on  part  of  their  boundary  to 
the  southeast,  Blackfoot  (probably  Piegan)  on  the  east  and  north. 
Upper  Kutenai  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  on  the  west,  and  Sahsh- Tund'xe  on 
the  south.  It  is  claimed  that  at  this  time  there  were  no  Sarsi  or 
Assiniboin  in  that  part  of  the  country.®^ 

The  SEmte'use  or  SEmtd'use. — The  territory  of  the  SEmte'use  lay 
immediately  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  what  is  now  Powell 
County,  and  in  parts  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Missoula,  and  Granite 
Counties.  Their  southern  boundary  seems  to  have  run  in  a  line 
from  Garrison  or  Deerlodge  to  Missoula,  and  their  western  bound¬ 
ary  northeasterly  to  a  point  in  the  Rocldes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  northern  end  of  Powell  County,  their  territory  thus  forming  a 
wedge  to  the  north.  The  former  ownership  of  the  triangular  piece 
of  country  forming  the  southern  part  of  Granite  County,  with  Phil- 
hpsburg  as  a  center,  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
SEmte'use.  Some  claim  it  to  have  been  occupied  by  Flathead.  In 
later  times  it  was  occupied  chiefly  by  them.  The  SEmte'use  were 

31  Aeeording  to  tradition,  the  Stony  (or  Assiniboin)  were  not  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  long  ago;  they  were 
east  of  the  Kutenai- Tuna'ye  and  Blackfoot.  Later  some  of  them  appeared  in  the  Bow  River  region,  around 
Banff  and  Morley.  At  a  stUl  later  date  Shuswap  also  appeared  in  this  region.  They  were  allies  of  the 
Stony.  It  seems  that  the  Assiniboin  came  in  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies  from  the  northeast  or 
north. 

32  The  Sarsi,  it  seems,  were  not  known  until  comparatively  late  times.  Their  home  is  supposed  to  have 
been  to  the  north  of  the  Blackfoot,  while  the  original  home  of  the  Assiniboin  is  considered  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Blackfoot.  The  Gros  Ventres  (or  Atsina)  were  also  to  the  east  or  southeast 
of  the  latter. 
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thus  entirely  surrounded  by  Salish  tribes — the  ^slis]\-Tuna' xe  on  the 
east,  the  Flathead  on  the,  south,  and  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  on  the  west. 

The  Pend  d’Oreilles. — The  Pend  d’Oreilles  occupied  all  the  Flathead 
Lake  and  Flathead  River  country,  the  Little  Bitterroot,  the  Pend 
d’Oreille  River  west  to  about  Plains,  the  Fork  and  Missoula  Rivers  to 
about  Missoula.  Northward  they  extended  to  about  the  British 
Columbia  line.  The  original  owners  of  that  part  of  Flathead  River 
that  is  in  British  Columbia  is  uncertain,  as  some  informants  of  both 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Upper  Kutenai  claim  it  as  hunting  territory 
of  their  respective  tribes.  In  later  days  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
principally  by  the  Upper  Kutenai.  The  Lewis/  and  Clark  National 
Forest  and  the  Flathead  Indian  Reserve  are  both  in  old  Pend 
d’Oreilles  territory.  To  the  south  they  extended  as  far  as  the  SEmte'- 
use  (near  Missoula).  Thus  they  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Flat- 
head  and  Missoula  Counties.  According  to  some  informants,  all 
of  Ravalli  County  was  also  claimed  by  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  al¬ 
though  the  Flathead  occupied  it  a  long  time  ago.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
S Ernie' use  of  Granite  County,  and  the  nearest  Flathead  bands  were 
closely  related  and  the  boundaries  between  them  not  very  well  de¬ 
fined.  Pend  d’Oreilles  territory  narrowed  down  in  the  extreme  north 
and  south,  and  was  partly  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  tribe  had  for 
neighbors  the  Ssmte'use,  Salish-TiinaGe,  and  Kutenai- J'u.Tia'xe  along 
the  east;  Upper  Kutenai  on  the  north;  Kalispel,  Coeur  d’Alene,  and 
Nez  Perce,  along  the  west;  and  Shoshoni  and  Flathead,  south.  After 
the  extinction  of  the  Salish-TuwaGe  the  Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles, 
as  their  nearest  relatives,  laid  claim  to  their  country,  and  used  it  as 
their  hunting  ground.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  used  chiefly  the  northern 
part  and  the  Flathead  the  southern;  the  approximate  dividing  line 
seems  to  have  been  across  Sun  River.  Later,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  S Ernie  use,  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  claiming  to  be  the  tribe  most 
closely  related  to  them,  occupied  their  country  for  hunting  and  root 
digging,  including  their  large  camas  grounds  near  Missoula.  The 
latter,  however,  were  also  used  to  some  extent  by  the  Flathead. 

The  Kalispel. — The  Kalispel  occupied  a  rather  narrow  strip  of  country 
following  Pend  d’Oreille  River,  up  to  Plains  and  thence  north,  taking  in 
Thompson  Lake  and  Norse  Plains.  They  divided  the  Kutenai  from 
the  Coeur  d’Alene.  This  included  most  of  Sanders  County,  Mon¬ 
tana;  the  country  around  Pend  d’Oreille  Lake  and  Priests  Lake  in 
Idaho,  and  nearly  all  of  Pend  d’Oreille  River  within  the  State  of 
Washington.  A  small  corner  of  their  huntmg  country  extended  into 
the  Salmon  River  district  in  British  Columbia.  A  division  speaking 
a  slightly  different  dialect  also  occupied  the  Chewelah  district  on  the 
confines  of  the  Colville  tribe.  The  Kalispel  were  thus  bounded  by 
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Lower  Kutenai  on  the  north,  Colville  and  Lake  on  the  west,  Spokan 
and  Coeur  d’Alene  on  the  south,  and  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  on  the  east. 

The  Spokan. — The  Spokan  occupied  that  part  of  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton  hnmediately  south  of  the  Kalispel  and  west  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
It  seems  that  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  Spokane  and  Little 
Spokane  Rivers.  South  they  claimed  the  country  to  Cow  Creek, 
and,  according  to  some,  along  this  creek  almost  or  quite  to  Palouse 
River.  North  their  country  embraced  the  present  Spokan  Reserva¬ 
tion,  Loon  Lake,  Deer  Park  Lake,  Peone  Prairie,  and  all  the  north¬ 
ern  feeders  of  the  Spokane.  Their  western  boundary  seems  to  have 
been  approximately  a  line  running  about  due  south  from  the  mouth 
of  Spokane  River  and  passing  through  Ritzville.  The  Spokan 
hardly  touched  Columbia  River  at  any  point.  They  had  for  neigh¬ 
bors  the  Coeur  d’Alene  on  the  east,  the  Kalispel  and  Colville  on  the 
north,  the  Sanpoil  and  Columbia  on  the  west,  and  the  Paloos  on 
the  south.^^ 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Country. — The  country  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  by  the  Spokan  is  arid  in  the  lower  valleys,  but  at 
higher  levels  very  much  of  it  consists  of  rolling,  grass-covered  pla¬ 
teaus  and  prairies  with  comparatively  little  timber.  Much  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  country  and  most  of  the  Kalispel 
country  are  more  or  less  heavily  forested.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  hilly 
or  mountainous,  but  there  are  also  many  flat  open  parts  and  meadows 
with  luxuriant  grass.  Altogether  the  territories  of  the  Flathead  group 
of  tribes  were  exceedingly  diversified  in  natural  features,  rich  in  food 
supplies,  and  had  good  climatic  conditions. 

Divisions,  Bands,  and  Headquarters.  The  Flathead. — It  seems 
now  impossible  to  get  a  full  list  of  the  bands  of  the  Flathead  tribe 
previous  to  their  change  of  organization  brought  about  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  horse  and  subsequent  prolonged  wars  with  the  Black- 
foot.  It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  four  distinct  bands  having 
their  main  vunter  camps  in  the  western  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
these,  it  seems  that  one  was  on  a  river  near  Helena,  one  near  Butte, 
another  smaller  one  somewhere  east  of  Butte,  and  one  somewhere  in 
the  Big  Hole  Valley.  The  Big  Hole  and  Helena  bands  are  said  to  have 
been  large.  There  are  traditions  of  two  other  bands,  making  prob¬ 
ably  six  in  all,  but  I  did  not  learn  the  localities  in  which  they  had 
their  headquarters.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  bands  did  not  always 
winter  in  the  same  locality,  while  others  did.  It  is  said  that  some 
parties  wintered  alternately  at  widely  separate  places  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country.  The  inference  is  that  some  were  nomadic  to  a 
large  extent,  while  others,  probably  the  majority,  generally  wintered 
in  definite  "home”  localities.  In  the  fair  season  it  seems  that  most 

33  If  the  Paloos  are  newcomers  then  they  may  have  had  the  Nez  Perc6  as  southern  neighbors;  but  the 
m^ln  settlements  of  the  two  tribes  were  far  apart. 
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of  them,  perhaps  all,  divided  into  two  or  more  parties,  who  traveled 
in  different  directions  from  one  seasonal  ground  to  another,  hunting, 
root  digging,  berrymg,  visiting,  and  trading.  Some  of  these  parties 
traveled  considerable  distances  on  these  trips.  In  the  summertime 
bands  of  Flathead  might  be  met  with  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Hole, 
Beaver  Head,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  Rivers,  and  in  the  country 
north  to  Helena,  as  well  as  at  points  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
neighbors  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  and  elsewhere.  Parties  also 
frequented  the  upper  portions  of  Shield  Creek  and  the  Musselshell; 
but  this  may  have  been  in  later  days,  after  the  introduction  of  horses.®^ 
Changed  conditions,  wrought  by  the  adoption  of  the  horse,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  buffalo  hunting,  and  wars  with  the  Blackfoot  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  the  brealdng  up  of  the  old  system  of  geographically  local¬ 
ized  bands  and  to  have  forced  the  tribe  to  live  together  as  a  unit. 
In  the  summer  the  tribe  split  into  two  or  three  large  parties,  who 
came  together  for  the  winter  in  a  single  large  camp  or  in  two  camps 
close  together.  Sometimes,  for  protection,  the  tribe  remained  united 
during  the  whole  year.  In  later  times  they  wintered  as  far  west  as 
possible,  according  to  some,  in  Pend  d’Oreilles  teriitory .  Tlka/lEmEls 
("thick  bushes”  or  "willow  bushes”),  now  known  as  Stevensville,  in 
the  Bitterroot  Valley,  was  for  many  years  their  main  winter  camp. 
In  the  schedule  of  Indian  Reserves  the  Flathead  appear  to  be 
divided  into  three  bands — the  Bitterroot,  Carlos  band,  and  the 
Flathead. 

The  Salish-Tund'xe. — The  number  and  locations  of  the  Salish- 
Tund'xe  bands  are  not  fully  remembered.  It  seems  that  there  were 
at  least  four  main  divisions.  The  largest  band  is  said  to  have  had 
their  headquarters  at  a  place  called  Seusu'IcoI  (said  to  mean  "ice 
piled  up”)  on  Sun  River,  near  Fort  Shaw.  This  was  considered  the 
main  seat  of  the  tribe.  Another  band  wintered  at  SEnsu'skul  (said 
to  mean  "little  ice  piled  up”),  also  on  Sun  River;  a  third  division 
had  their  headquarters  on  Dearborn  River;  and  a  fourth  generally 
made  their  main  camp  somewhere  near  Great  Falls,  but  whether  on 
the  main  Missouri  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  stream  is  not  clear. 
A  fifth  band  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  having  lived  farther  north  and 
west,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  at  the  heads  of  some  small 
streams  near  some  little  lakes.  The  people  of  this  band  were  mixed 
with  Kutenai  and  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  belonged 
properly  to  the  Salish-TuwaGe  or  to  the  Kwtewsii-Tuna'xe. 

(In  a  later  communication  Mr.  Teit  sent  the  following  information 
obtained  from  the  Kutenai.)  There  were  two  bands  with  separate 
chiefs  that  lived  together  near  Browning,  Mont,  (on  the  present 

Some  people  think  that  very  long  ago  there  were  scattered  bands  located  more  or  less  permanently 
at  all  those  places. 

“  Compare  Ka'lsmii  (list  of  Okanagon  villages,  p.  206,  No.  3). 

“  Report  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  1905,  p.  495. 
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Blackfoot  or  South  Piegan  Reserve),  and  this  place  was  considered 
their  headquarters.  Here  their  old  camp  sites  may  be  found,  although 
now  covered  with  earth.  When  the  earth  is  dug  away  the  tent  circles 
may  be  seen,  and  the  fireplaces.  According  to  John  Star,  numbers 
of  these  circles  of  stones  have  been  unearthed  m  this  vicinity.  Chief 
Paul  told  me  that  when  a  young  man  he  had  seen  the  remains  of  a 
great  Tuna'xe  camp  in  the  country  south  of  Macleod  in  the  foothills, 
the  circles  of  stones  for  their  tipis  being  traceable  for  a  distance  of 
about  5  miles.  The  KakwagEinEtu'TcEnik!  lived  just  north  of  them. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the  Upper  Kutenai  of  Tobacco 
Plains  and  Fort  Steele(?).  They  are  said  to  have  had  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  in  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  near 
Michel,  British  Columbia,  and  to  have  hunted  on  both  sides  of  the 
divide.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  killed  off  by  an  epidemic 
and  the  few  survivors  scattered.  A  very  few  of  them  settled  among 
other  bands  of  Kutenai  as  far  north  as  Windermere.  As  the  country 
around  Macleod  and  south  some  distance  is  exposed  to  violent  winds, 
stones  would  naturally  be  requisite  for  placing  against  the  lodge  poles 
to  help  steady  the  lodges. 

The  .8 Ernie' use. — The  SEmte'use  also  were  in  several  bands,  win¬ 
tering  at  different  places.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  the 
largest  band  was  on  Big  Blackfoot  River,  which  was  considered  the 
headquarters  of  the  tribe.  Some  people  lived  on  the  Little  Blackfoot 
and  Salmon-Trout  Rivers,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  formed 
separate  bands.  One  or  two  bands  occupied  the  Missoula  River 
country.  It  seems  that  one  of  these  had  headquarters  near  a  place 
csiWed  Shalsa'^'^  or  Eple'thwa^^  (“possessing  camas”),  later  known 
as  “Big  Camas”  or  “Camas  Prairie,”  between  the  Missoula  and  Big 
Blackfoot.  Some  think  that  a  smaller  band  had  headquarters  near 
Deer  Lodge  and  maybe  Phillipsburg,  but  some  informants  assign 
this  place  to  the  Flathead.  Anaconda  is  reckoned  to  be  iu  old  Flat- 
head  territory.  In  later  days  the  tribe  became  more  concentrated, 
and  their  main  camp  seems  to  have  been  near  Camas  Prairie. 

The  Pend  d’OreiUes. — It  seems  that  the  earhest  recognized  main 
seat  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  was  at  Flathead  Lake.  According  to  some 
informants,  there  were  four  main  divisions  of  the  tribe,^®  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  these,  probably  the 
Flathead  Lake  people  were  the  most  important.  They  appear  to 
have  had  several  winter  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Whether 
each  camp  or  village  was  considered  a  separate  band  is  not  clear.  It 
appears  that  some  people  lived  north  of  the  lake,  with  their  main 

37  Said  to  be  the  Ssmte'use  name.  The  name  may  be  connected  with  camas. 

38  Said  to  be  the  Flathead  name. 

3»  Some  say  that  each  tribe  of  the  Flathead  group  was  divided  into  four  bands  or  divisions,  but  this  seems 
an  attempt  at  more  or  less  conscious  systematization. 
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camp  near  Kalispel,  and  possibly  a  smaller  one  near  Columbia  Falls. 
Other  people  lived  west  of  the  lake,  with  headquarters  probably  at 
or  near  Dayton,  and  there  were  others  near  Poison  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake.  There  were  also  winter  camps  lower  down,  near  Jocko,  Dixon, 
Ravalli,  and  at  other  places.  A  number  of  Pend  d’Oreilles  lived  near 
Camas  Prairie  and  at  other  places  on  the  Missoula;  but  this  may 
have  been  after  the  extinction  of  the  SEm.te'use,  as  this  place  was 
considered  to  be  on  the  territory  of  the  latter.  It  seems  that  Pend 
d’Oreilles  sometimes  also  wintered  on  the  Bitterroot.  A  large 
band  wintered  at  Snye'lEmEfi^^  or  Snia'lEmEn,  near  the  present  St. 
Ignatius  Mission.  Some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse 
this  place  became  the  main  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  Flathead  Lake  lost 
its  importance.  The  same  conditions  which  forced  the  Flathead  to 
concentrate  affected  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  also,  but  perhaps  to  not 
quite  the  same  extent.  It  is  said  that  about  1810  to  1830  nearly 
the  whole  tribe  wintered  m  a  single  large  camp  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission^ 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Flathead  did  at  Stevensville.  There  are  some 
indications  that  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  at  one  time  may  have  been  in 
two  divisions,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  each  comprising  a  number 
of  bands. 

The  Kalispel. — The  Kalispel,  it  seems,  were  at  one  tune  in  three 
divisions:  (1)  The  Upper  Kalispel,  sometimes  called  NtsEmtsi'ni 
(“people  of  the  confluence,”  from  ntssmtsln,  “entrance,  outlet,  or 
confluence,”  a  place  at  the  outlet  of  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  where  a 
considerable  band  of  them  formerly  wintered).  (2)  The  Lower 
Kalispel,  often  called  “the  Kalispel”  or  “real  Kalispel,”  and  some- 
tunes  “camas  people”  and  “  Kalispe'm.”  They  are  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  they  occupied  the  Kalispel  country  proper, 
the  district  around  Kalispe'lEin  or  Kalispe'm,  the  name  of  the  large 
camas  prairie  west  of  the  Pend  Oreille  River,  near  Calispell  Lake, 
Washington.  (3)  The  Chewelah,  generally  called  Slate' use,  and 
sometimes  Tsentl's.  In  later  days  they  were  often  called  Chewelah 
by  whites  and  Indians  (from  Tcewi'la  or  Tcuwl'la,  the  name  of  one  of 
their  principal  winter  camps  near  Chewelah,  Wash.).  Some  people 
considered  these  people  a  tribe  different  from  the  Kalispel,  as  the}^ 
spoke  a  slightly  different  dialect  and  lived  by  themselves.  However, 
they  recognized  their  very  close  relationship  to  the  Kalispel.  I  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  full  list  of  Kalispel  bands,  but  it  seems  that 
there  were  several  in  each  division.  There  were  probably  at  least 
two  bands  of  the  Chewelah,  as  some  people  speak  of  their  having  had 
two  winter  camps.  In  fair  weather  some  of  them  camped  near 
Newport  and  Fool’s  Prairie,  where  they  often  remained  many  weeks. 
They  also  repaired  regularly  to  Calispell  Lake,  where  they  dug 
camas  with  the  Lower  Kalispel.  They  occupied  the  country  west  of 


Said  to  mean  “endrcled”  or  “surrounded,”  some  say  because  of  groves  of  bushes 
circle,  and  by  others  because  elk  used  to  be  surrounded  at  this  place. 
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the  Calispell  or  Chewelah  Mountains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Colville 
Valley.  The  Lower  Kalispel  country  was  also  nearly  all  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  where  they  occupied  the  Lower  Pend  Oreille  Kiver 
from  about  Newport  down.  This  division  is  said  to  have  had  their 
headquarters  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pend  Oreille  River,  near  Usk 
and  Cusiek,  at  a  little  creek  called  Tsu'lcol  (said  to  be  from  the  name 
of  the  little  water  ouzel  or  dipper,  because  these  birds  were  plentiful 
at  this  place).  There  were  other  winter  camps  on  the  river,  most  of 
them  on  the  east  side,  and  all  within  a  radius  of  about  9  miles  of 
this  place.  The  present-day  Lower  Kalispel,  consisting  of  Chief 
Marcellin’s  band,  still  live  in  this  neighborhood.  They  refused  to 
go  on  the  Colville  and  other  reserves,  and  lately  had  a  strip  of  land 
reserved  for  them  here.  It  appears  that  a  small  band  formerly 
wintered  at  Stlkamtsl'n  (“confluence”),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calis¬ 
pell  River.  Another  old  camp  or  village  was  at  Nye'yot,  now  called 
Indian  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  nine  miles  below 
Newport,  where  there  is  an  island  in  the  river.  According  to  some, 
the  main  camp  of  the  Lower  Kalispel  long  ago  was  at  a  place  on 
Pend  Oreille  River  called  Stsel'a,  in  the  district  where  Chief  Marcel¬ 
lin’s  band  still  live.  The  Upper  Kalispel  occupied  all  the  tribal  terri¬ 
tory  now  within  Idaho  and  Montana.  Besides  the  band  that  formerly 
wintered  at  the  outlet  of  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  a  band  had  head¬ 
quarters  a,t*Shwe‘wi'  (“portage”),  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  at 
Albany  Falls,  and  another  at  Qapqape'  (“sand”),  near  Sand  Point; 
and  there  are  said  to  have  been  smaller  bands  at  other  places.  In 
later  times  a  band  called  “Camas  Prairie”  Kalispel,  numbering 
about  fifteen  lodges,  had  their  headquarters  near  the  confines  of  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles.  A  few  descendants  of  this  band  are  now  on  the 
Flathead  Reserve.  In  later  years  the  Pend  Oreille  Lake  band  often 
shifted  their  winter  camps  to  various  places  within  their  territory, 
and  occasionally  many  of  them  wintered  with  the  Lower  Kalispel. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  any  band  had  regular  headquarters  at  New¬ 
port,  but  people  occasionally  wintered  there. 

The  Spokan. — The  Spokan  were  in  three  main  groups  N  (1)  The 
Lower  Spokan,  occupying  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of  Spokane 
River,  including  the  present  Spokan  Indian  Reserve.  (2)  The 
Upper  Spokan,  or  Little  Spokan,  occupying  the  Little  Spokane  River 
and  all  the  country  east  of  the  Lower  Spokan  to  within  the  borders  of 
Idaho.  Part  of  their  territory  formed  a  wedge  between  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  and  Kalispel.  The  plateau  country  south  of  Spokane 
River,  around  Davenport  and  toward  Palouse,  was  used  as  a  sum¬ 
mering  and  hunting  ground  by  both  these  divisions,  and  it  seems  there 
was  no  distinct  line  here  between  them.  (3)  The  South  or  Middle 


For  the  Indian  names  of  these  divisions,  see  p.  298. 
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Spokan  occupied  the  whole  Hangmans  Creek  country,  extending  south 
along  the  borders  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  It  seems  that  they  did  not 
go  west  of  Cheney.  There  were  several  bands  of  these  divisions  but 
I  did  not  obtain  their  names  and  locations.  A  band  called 
Sntsuwt' stsEne  lived  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Spokane  River. 

Population. — Informants  agree  that  a  long  time  ago  the  people  of 
all  the  Flathead  tribes  were  very  numerous,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  definite  estimate  of  what  the  population  was  in  early 
times.  The  oldest  estimates  I  obtained  were  based  on  the  number 
of  lodges  in  winter  camps  about  1850.  Most  of  these  vary  so  much 
that  they  are  of  little  value.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  people  dwelling  at  certain  points  varied  in  different 
winters.  Thus  the  number  of  lodges  of  the  Kalispel  in  the  winter 
camp  or  village  at  the  outlet  of  Pend  d’Oreille  Lake  is  stated  to  have 
been  not  over  8  some  winters,  and  in  other  winters  as  many  as  15, 
while  occasionally  there  were  only  2  or  3,  or  even  none  at  all.  Like¬ 
wise,  at  a  place  on  Spokane  River  there  were  often  6  lodges,  but  some 
winters  there  were  as  many  as  12,  and  occasionally  1  or  2  or  none 
at  all.  At  a  time  before  horses  were  in  general  use  the  number  of 
lodges  to  the  winter  camp  probably  did  not  fluctuate  so  much,  so  that 
many  places  had  nearly  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  every  winter, 
thus  corresponding  to  conditions  found  formerly  among  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  and  other  tribes.  Of  the  Spokan,  the  upper  division  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  numerous.  The  Lower  Spokan  were  not  so 
many;  while  the  Middle  Spokan  were  always  a  small  body,  numbering 
only  a  few  hundred.  A  story  is  told  relating  the  reason  for  their  small 
numbers. The  whole  Spokan  tribe  is  said  to  have  numbered  more 
people  than  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  immediately  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
fur  traders;  the  Kalispel  about  the  same  as  the  Spokan;  and  the  Pend 
d’Oredles  more  than  either.  The  Flathead  numbered  less  than  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  much  reduced  by  wars. 
Some  say  that  tradition  relates  they  were  at  one  time  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  and  important  tribe  of  the  Flathead  group,  being  considered  the 
head  tribe  of  the  group.  The  Ssmte'use  and  the  Salish- Tuna'a-e  were 
said  to  be  less  in  numbers  than  the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  It  thus  seems 
possible  that  the  total  population  of  the  Flathead  tribes  some  time 
after  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
with  the  Blackfoot,  may  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000.^® 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  estimates  around  1805-06,  of  600  for  the  Spo¬ 
kan,  1,600  for  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  600  for  the  Flat- 

«  Folk-Tales  of  Salishan  and  Sahaptin  Tribes.  Memoirs  American  Folk-lore  Society,  vol.  xi,  p.  122. 

«  Revais  stated  that  about  1860,  and  perhaps  later,  the  traders  estimated  the  Spokan,  Kalispel, 'and  Pend 
d’Oreilles  each  to  have  numbered  about  1,000.  The  Flathead  were  considered  to  have  numbered  a  little 
less,  making  perhaps  a  total  of  about  3,500  to  3,800  for  the  tour  tribes.  The  Kutenai  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
were  thought  to  number  less  than  2,000;  and  the  Nez  Perc^,  from  3,000  to  3,500. 

<<  See  Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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head,  are  probably  much  too  low  for  the  time.  The  present-day 
population  of  the  tribes,  as  given  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs,  is — 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Flathead  (Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.) _ 

557 

615 

623 

590 

598 

Pend  d’Oreilles  (Flathead  Reservation, 

Mont.) 

640 

627 

633 

670 

665 

Kalispel  (Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.) _ 

197 

199 

202 

192 

182 

Kalispel  (Colville  Agency,  Wash.)  _ 

>  98 

98 

98 

98 

96 

95 

Spokan  (Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.)  ^ _ 

135 

133 

,  135 

144 

138 

Spokan  (Colville  Agency,  Wash.) : 

Upper  and  Middle 

177 

191 

238 

1 

Lower  _  _ 

277 

252 

301 

y  573 

509 

504 

Spokan  (Coeur  d’Alene  Reservation,  Idaho)  _ 

91 

91 

95 

93 

104 

96 

Okanagon  (Colville  Agency,  Wash.) : 

Northern  half  _  __  _  _ 

548 

1  ro. 

Southern  half 

144 

527 

348 

557 

475 

538 

Coeur  d’AKne  (Coeur  d’Alene  Reservation, 

Idaho)  .  -  _ 

494 

496 

506 

492 

533 

537 

Total  3 

3,  358 

3,  229 

3,  179 

3,  409 

3,  300 

1  It  is  not  dear  whether  this  refers  to  Kalispel  actually  on  the  Colville  Reserve  or  to  the  nontreaty  band 
of  Chief  Marcellin  living  at  their  old  home  on  Pend  Oreille  River.  If  these  are  not  meant,  the  number  of 
Marcellin’s  baud  should  be  added  (about  100).  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  Chewelah  Kalispel  have  allot¬ 
ments  near  Chewelah,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  are  included  in  the  Kalispel  under  the  Colville 
Agency. 

2  According  to  Michel  Revais,  the  Spokan  on  the  Flathead  Reserve  are  nearly  all  Upper  Spokan.  There 
are  a  few  Middle  or  Hangman’s  Spokan. 

3  The  single  figures  and  totals  show  that  the  census  is  approximate. 

The  chief  reasons  assigned  for  the  great  decrease  in  the  population 
of  the  tribes  are  epidemics  and  wars.  Almost  the  whole  Salish- 
Tuna'xe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  SEmte'use  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  off  in  wars.  The  survivors  were*  nearly  all  swept  off  by  small¬ 
pox  about  1800.  The  Flathead  are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
nearly  half  at  the  same  time.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  come  from 
the  Crow,  passed  through  the  Flathead  to  the  SEmte'use,  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  and  Kalispel,  and  on  to  the  Spokan  and  Colville,  even¬ 
tually  dying  out  among  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  Columbia  River. 
The  Shahaptian  tribes  are  said  to  have  escaped  or  to  have  been  only 
slightly  affected.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Kalispel,  Spokan,  Colville, 
and  Columbia  all  suffered  severely;  but  the  disease  is  said  to  have 
been  worst  among  the  Spokan,  whole  bands  of  whom  were  wiped  out. 
Michel  Revais  told  me  the  following  regarding  this  epidemic:  “Small¬ 
pox  came,  it  is  said,  from  the  Crow.  This  was  in  the  wintertime 
about  100  years  ago.  The  people  were  in  their  winter  camps.  My 
grandmother  was  a  little  girl  at  the  time,  and  living  at  Ntsuwe'  (‘little 
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creek’),  the  first  creek  below  Dixon,  Mont.  The  father  of  my  father- 
in-law  was  a  little  boy,  and  living  at  Kalispe  Ietu,  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton.  Both  of  them  took  the  disease,  but  survived.  The  Flathead 
suffered  severely.  Before  this  time  they  had  a  large  population.  It 
spread  to  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  then  down  to  the  Kalispel,  the  Col¬ 
ville,  and  finally  down  Columbia  River.  So  many  people  died  m 
some  places  that  the  lodges  were  full  of  corpses.  Some  of  the  ‘long 
lodges’  were  quite  full  of  dead  and  dying  people.  So  many  people 
died  that  they  could  not  be  buried,  and  the  dogs  ate  the  bodies.” 
About  1847  measles  spread  over  the  country,  and  many  died.  The 
Columbia  River  tribes  did  not  suffer  much,  but  a  great  many  deaths 
occurred  among  the  Spokan.  Revais  said  that  many  of  the  Spokan 
tried  to  cure  themselves  by  sweat  bathing  and  bathing  in  cold  water, 
and  all  who  did  this  died.  Two  white  men  called  Walker  and  Lee, 
from  Walker’s  Prairie,  went  among  them  and  told  them  to  keep  dry 
and  warm.  After  this  very  few  died. 

Migrations  and  Movements  of  Tribes. — Traditions  of  migra¬ 
tions  refer  principally  to  movements  of  tribes  caused  by  wars.  The 
most  conspicuous  changes  of  location  were  a  southern  movement  of 
the  Blackfoot  and  a  western  movement  of  the  Crow  and  other 
Plains  tribes.  So  far  as  known  to  the  Flathead,  the  former  migration 
was  the  earlier.  The  aggressions  of  these  tribes  resulted  in  forcing  a 
general  retirement  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  tribes  occupying  the 
western  fringe  of  the  plains,  between  latitudes  43°  and  52°.  The 
Shoshoni  were  forced  south  and  west.  Some  bands  were  permanently, 
others  temporarily,  displaced;  a  few  may  have  been  destroyed.  The 
KMtensii-Tund'xe,  Salish-Tund'xe,  and  Ssmte'use,  and  possibly  cer¬ 
tain  small  bands  of  Upper  Kutenai  were  driven  west.  All  the  Flat- 
head  moved  westward.  The  Mountain  Shoshoni  and  Bannock 
buffalo-hunting  parties  were  driven  west  of  the  mountains.  The 
Pend  d’Oreilles  and  certain  Kutenai  moved  southward  and  other 
Kutenai  northward.  For  a  tmie  the  buffalo  hunting  of  the  mountain 
Shoshoni,  Bannock,  Flathead,  and  possibly  some  Kutenai  bands  was 
partially  discontinued.  The  Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  concen¬ 
trated  in  large  groups.  At  the  instance  of  the  Flathead,  the  Salish 
and  other  western  tribes  began  to  cooperate  in  buffalo  hunting,  war, 
and  mutual  protection.  This  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  the  plains 
for  hunting  and  war  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Nez  Perce,  and  other 
plateau  tribes;  the  checking  of  further  invasion  and  displacement  by 
eastern  tribes;  the  reoccupation  of  certain  territories  by  the  western 
tribes,  and  resumption  of  buffalo  hunting. 

The  incidents  of  these  tribal  movements  were  as  follows ;  At  a  time 
about  six  or  seven  generations  ago  (about  1700  or  1750),  just  before 
the  Blackfoot  began  to  have  horses,  war  parties  of  Blackfoot  attacked 
the  Salish- Tuna'xe.  At  this  time  the  Shoshoni  had  plenty  of  horses. 
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the  Salish-Tuna'xe  and  Flathead  had  them,  the  Kutenai  had  none, 
and  the  Kutenai- TwTra'xe  few  or  none.  About  this  time  the  bands  of 
Shoshoni  living  in  the  country  north  and  east  of  the  ’^oXish.-Tund'xe 
were  attacked.  Blackfoot  parties  in  great  force  appeared  persist¬ 
ently,  and  drove  the  Shoshoni  out  of  the  country,  killing  numbers  of 
them.  Finally  all  the  Shoshoni  disappeared  south  of  the  Missouri, 
and  no  Shoshoni  came  near  the  Missouri  again  for  many  years.  The 
people  of  some  bands  were  nearly  all  Idlled  off,  while  others  fled  to  the 
south.  Some  of  them  migrated  a  long  distance,  in  order  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  Blackfoot,  and  it  is  not  known  where  they  settled.  None 
of  them,  except  perhaps  a  few  stragglers,  went  west  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  none  stayed  east  of  the  mountains  anywhere  north  of  the 
Yellowstone.  They  went  to  a  distant  country  and  disappeared. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  killed  by  the  Crow.^®  At  about  the 
same  time,  when  the  Shoshoni  were  first  attacked,  the  Blackfoot  may 
also  have  driven  out  the  more  northern  bands  of  Kutenai  (the  Kutenai- 
Tund'xe)  that  lived  east  of  the  mountains.  Information  obtained 
from  the  Kutenai  agrees  with  this.  The  attacks  of  the  Blackfoot  on 
the  Salish-TttTia'xe  continued,  and  for  a  number  of  years  there  existed 
a  constant  warfare  between  these  tribes.  The  Sahsh-JY'aa'xe  were  a 
strong,  wealthy,  warlike  tribe,  and  noted  for  coiu-age.  They  resisted 
the  Blackfoot  stoutly,  but  at  last  were  reduced  to  a  remnant  that 
lived  at  one  place  on  Sun  River.  Here  they  held  out  for  some  time, 
but  finally  they  were  overwhelmed  and  completely  scattered.  Some 
were  made  slaves  by  the  Blackfoot  and  others  were  adopted  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe.  Some  escaped  and  took  refuge  among  western 
tribes.  Most  of  them  crossed  the  Rockies  and  settled  among  the 
Kutenai  and  Pend  d’Oreilles.  A  number  settled  among  the  Flathead 
and  a  few  among  the  Kalispel  and  even  the  Colville.  Some  strayed 
farther  away  and  settled  among  the  Nez  Perce  and  mountain  Shoshoni. 
A  very  few  took  refuge  among  the  Crow,  but  none  among  the  Coeur 
d’Alene.  Shortly  before  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  tribe,  a  band 
of  them  migrated  east  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  them. 
Another  band  went  somewhere  south  of  the  Missouri,  where  after 
a  time  they  were  attacked  by  either  Blackfoot  or  Crow  and  most 
of  them  were  killed.  The  remnants  settled  among  the  mountain 
Shoshoni  and  Bannock.  Some  Tund'xe  died  of  a  disease  of  some  kind. 

(At  a  later  time  Mr.  Teit  writes,  basing  his  statement  on  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  the  Kutenai) :  The  tribe  had  no  horses  and  no 
guns.  At  some  time,  long  ago,  one  of  the  bands  living  near  Brown¬ 
ing  was  visited  by  an  epidemic,  perhaps  smallpox,  and  all  died  except 

**  In  answer  to  queries,  I  gained  no  information  from  the  Flathead  regarding  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
having  lived  in  the  north  on  the  confines  of  the  Flathead  country.  If  they  ever  lived  there  they  may  have 
been  considered  Shoshoni,  perhaps  included  among  the  Shoshonean  bands  who  migrated  south  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wars  with  the  Blackfoot.  Neither  did  I  get  any  information  as  to  the  Bannock  having 
lived  east  of  the  mountains.  Some  of  them  occasionally  wintered  there,  but  their  headquarters  were 
around  Fort  Ilall. 
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nine,  who  became  well  through  the  ministrations  of  a  young  woman 
(called  the  younger  sister).  This  girl  had  an  elder  sister  married  to 
a  man  of  the  other  band,  and  lived  among  them.  The  nine  survivors 
went  to  take  up  their  abode  with  their  friends  of  the  other  band,  but 
the  latter  would  not  let  them  near  for  they  were  afraid  of  contagion. 
At  last  they  allowed  the  girl  to  join  her  sister.  The  other  eight  then 
left  the  country,  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  west  and  settled  among 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  Some  years  afterwards  the  remaining  large  band 
disappeared,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  exterminated  by 
the  Blackfoot  or  some  other  tribe,  died  of  smallpox,  or  migrated.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  they  went  off  in  a  body  to  some  distant 
country  where  their  descendants  are  now  living. 

After  the  disruption  of  the  Salish-Tuna'a^e,  Blackfoot  parties  began 
to  enter  the  Flathead  country  and  to  attack  the  Flathead  who  wintered 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  tribal  territory.  Many  were 
killed.  The  rest  forsook  their  former  homes  and  retired  farther  south 
and  west.  The  Blackfoot  raids  continued  until  all  the  Flathead 
concentrated  for  protection  and  moved  west  into  the  mountains. 

All  the  tribes  who  h^d  formerly  inhabited  the  plains  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rockies  in  this  region  had  now  disappeared,  while 
the  mountain  Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  east  for  buffalo  hunting,  were  now,  like  the  Flat- 
head,  obhged  to  remain  west  in  the  mountains  and  hunt  buffalo  at 
short  range.  The  whole  country  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocldes, 
north  of  the  Yellowstone,  was  in  possession  of  the  Blackfoot  and  had 
become  very  dangerous  ground.  The  entire  Flathead  tribe  now 
wintered  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  generally  in  a  single  large  camp  near 
StevensvUle.  Here  they  constantly  coralled-and  guarded  the  large 
number  of  horses  they  possessed. 

About  this  time  the  Crow  were  first  heard  of  as  advancing  from 
the  east  and  fighting  the  Shoshoni,  whom  they  drove  out  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River  country  into  the  mountains  and  around  the  headwaters  of 
the  river  to  the  west  and  south.  It  seems  that  the  Crow  occupied 
part  of  the  Shoshoni  country  and  stayed  there.  In  the  same  way  the 
Blackfoot  now  occupied  all  the  Kutenai-Tuna'xe  country  and  part  of 
the  northern  Shoshoni  country,  but  they  did  not  winter  or  make  any 
permanent  camps  in  the  old  Salish-T'wwa'xe  country.  Their  camps 
were  all  north  of  Sun  River  and  the  Missouri.  Probably  they  would 
have  gradually  occupied  permanently  most  of  the  country  their  war 
parties  had  overrun  had  they  not  been  checked  by  the  alliance  of  all 
the  western  tribes.  This  may  also  have  checked  the  further  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Crow  westward.  Having  overrun  nearly  all  the  eastern 
country,  the  Blackfoot  now  extended  their  war  expeditions  west  of 
the  divide,  and  sometimes  appeared  at  Stevensville,  where  they 
attempted  several  times  to  run  off  the  Flathead  horses,  but  never 
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attacked  the  camp.  They  also  appeared  in  the  Upper  Kutenai 
and  Pend  d’Oreilles  countries,  and  in  somewhat  later  times  their  war 
parties  occasionally  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Kalispel. 
However,  the  only  ones  that  suffered  much  in  these  raids  west  of  the 
Rockies  were  the  SEmte'use,  who  are  said  to  have  heen  easy-going 
and  loosely  organized.  Large  war  parties  of  Blackfoot  attacked  them 
several  times  and  killed  large  numbers  of  people.  The  remnant 
of  the  tribe  forsook  their  old  camping  places  and  wintered  near  Mis- 
soida.  Here  or  on  the  Big  Blackfoot  River  they  were  attacked 
again  and  many  were  killed.  This  was  about  1800,  before  the  small¬ 
pox  came  and  before  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived.  The  remainder  of 
the  tribe  succumbed  to  the  smallpox  and  the  few  survivors  settled 
among  the  Pend  d’Oreilles. 

A  short  time  previous  to  tliis  date  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  had  com¬ 
bined  vuth  the  Flathead  for  hunting  on  the  plains,  and  in  great 
measure  they  had  forsaken  their  old  style  of  life.  Many  of  them  had 
evacuated  the  region  around  Flathead  Lake  and  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  their  territory,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
bidk  of  the  tribe  wintered  in  one  great  camp  at  Mission  (Sniye'lEmEn). 
About  this  time  the  Blackfoot  began  to  have  guns,  which  made  them 
stronger,  and  parties  often  appeared  in  the  northern  Pend  d’Oreilles 
country.  The  Kutenai  could  not  cross  the  mountains  to  hunt/  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  some  of  them  had  joined  the 
latter  for  hunting  buffalo.  These  Kutenai  belonged  to  Rexford  and 
Tobacco  Plains;  but  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  lived  originally 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  others  at  places  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Kutenai  country.  In  later  times  those  Kutenai  who  associated 
most  with  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  seldom  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  their  retmn  from  buffalo  hunting,  but  made  their  winter  camps 
in  that  part  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  country  evacuated  by  the  Pend 
d’OreiUes,  chiefly  north  and  west  of  Flathead  Lake.  Occasionally 
camps  made  west  and  south  of  the  lake  were  composed  of  both 
Kutenai  and  Pend  d’Oreilles.  Some  time  after  the  Blackfoot  had 
begun  to  make  expeditions  west  of  the  mountains  Crow  war  parties 
occasionally  came  into  the  western  part  of  the  Flathead  country. 

The  Flathead  now  invited  the  western  tribes  to  join  forces  with 
them  for  hunting  buffalo  in  the  old  Flathead  country  east  of  the 
moimtains.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Nez  Perc^  began  to  come,  and 
about  the  same  time  many  Kalispel  joined  the  Pend  d’Oreilles. 
Within  a  short  time  large  parties  of  Nez  Perce  and  Coeur  d’Alene 
arrived  annually  for  buffalo  hunting.  It  was  not  long  before  these 
forces  were  augmented  by  large  numbers  of  Spokan  and  Columbia, 
and  by  small  numbers  of  people  from  neighboring  tribes  farther  west. 
At  first  the  allies  combined  in  two  or  three  large  parties.  Sometimes 
Flathead  and  Nez  Perce  went  together  in  one  party  and  Pend 
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d’Oreilles,  Kutenai,  and  Coeur  d’Alene  in  another;  but  there  were 
often  different  ahgnments.  The  Blackfoot  and  Crow  were  not  much 
feared  now  and  seldom  appeared,  at  least  in  the  more  w^estern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Flathead  country.  The  allied  parties  often 
camped  and  hunted  far  afield  on  the  borders  of  their  enemies’  terri¬ 
tory  along  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  as  well  as  all  through  the 
old  territory  of  the  Salish-Tttna'jce  and  part  of  that  of  the  Kutenai- 
Tuna'xe.  Usually  the  great  Pend  d’Oreilles  party  hunted  east  and 
north  and  the  Flathead  party  east  and  south.  After  the  alliance  of 
the  northern  plateau  tribes  with  the  Flathead,  the  mountain  Sho- 
shoni  and  Bannock  began  to  hunt  buffalo  again  on  the  plains.  Some 
of  their  parties,  alone  or  in  conjunction  wdth  Salish,  went  as  far 
north  as  the  main  Missouri.  The  strip  of  old  Shoshoni  country  east 
of  the  Salish,  from  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Canadian  boundary, 
became  an  intertribal  hunting  ground,  and  many  battles  were  fought 
there.  The  Salish  allies  claim  to  have  had  generally  the  upper  hand 
in  the  greater  part  of  this  territory.  All  the  tribes  now  had  firearms, 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  some  Shoshoni  being  the  latest  to  acquire 
guns.  Conditions  continued  to  improve  for  the  western  tribes,  who 
now  easily  held  their  own  against  the  eastern  tribes.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  go  in  large  parties.  A  few  hundred  people  in  each  party 
usually  sufficed.  The  Nez  Perce,  Bannock,  Shoshoni,  and  Flathead 
often  went  separately.  Most  of  the  .Kutenai  and  western  Salish 
tribes  still  went  with  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  but  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
sometimes  went  with  the  Nez  Perce,  and  the  Flathead  with  the  Sho¬ 
shoni.  The  southern  and  western  movement  of  Blackfoot  and  the 
western  movement  of  the  Crow  were  checked.  The  latter  began  to 
move  north  rather  than  west.  After  buffalo  himting  was  resumed 
by  the  Flathead  they  learned  of  other  tribes  who  had  meanwhile 
migrated  west,  and  soon  they  came  in  contact  with  them.  These 
were  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  in  the  southeast,  the  Gros  Ventres 
or  Atsina  in  the  northeast,  and  the  Assiniboin  near  the  Gros  Ventres. 
The  Assiniboin  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  western  plains  from 
some  place  still  farther  east  or  northeast.  They  were  enemies  of  the 
Blackfoot.  The  Gros  Ventres  are  thought  to  have  come  about  1800 
from  some  place  a  little  east  or  south  of  the  Crow.  At  one  time  the 
Gros  Ventres  and  the  Arapaho  may  have  occupied  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Plains  Shoshoni,  and  the  Crow  may  have 
pushed  them  out.  At  that  time  they  probably  had  no  horses  and 
were  more  sedentary.  At  one  time  the  Gros  Ventres,  coming  from 
the  south,  invaded  some  of  the  Blackfoot  country.  A  war  ensued, 
in  which  the  Gros  Ventres  were  defeated.  Later  they  became  friendlv 
with  the  Blackfoot  and  were  sometimes  their  allies  in  war.  The 
almost  directly  from  the  east  and  were  generally  enemies 
ol  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Blackfoot.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
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century  some  other  tribes  were  met  or  heard  of,  such  as  the  Sarsi, 
who  lived  among  the  Blackfoot;  the  Cree  in  the  north,  just  beyond 
the  Blackfoot;  Stony  Assiniboin,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
north,  who  are  supposed  to  have  broken  away  from  the  real  Assiniboin 
farther  east;  and  the  River  Crow  who  had  separated  from  the  Moun- 
tam  Crow  and  migrated  north  to  near  the  borders  of  the  Gros  Ventres. 
Still  other  tribes  were  the  Sioux,  who  came  from  very  far  east  and 
were  enemies  of  all  the  tribes ;  also  the  Omaha  and  others  to  the 
southeast.  Iroquois  and  stragglers  from  various  distant  tribes  came 
in  with  the  early  white  traders  and  explorers.  The  causes  of  the 
southern  movement  of  the  Blackfoot  and  the  western  movements  of 
the  Crow  and  other  tribes  are  imlmown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
originated  in  their  desire  to  find  a  better  buffalo  country  and  to  obtain 
supplies  of  horses.  The  country  of  the  Salish  and  Shoshoni,  east  of 
the  Rocldes  from  about  the  Canadian  line  to  a  little  south  of  the 
Yellowstone,  was  probably  the  best  buffalo  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Blackfoot  and  some  eastern  tribes  are  said  to  have  had 
comparatively  few  buffalo  in  their  countries.  Also  the  western  tribes 
are  said  to  have  been  supplied  with  horses  at  an  earlier  date  than 
those  of  the  east.  It  is  also  considered  possible  that  some  of  the 
tribes  which  invaded  the  western  plains  may  have  been  forced  west 
by  enemies,  as  nearly  aU  the  eastern  tribes  fought  among  themselves 
as  well  as  against  the  western  tribes.^®  There  are  some  vague  tra¬ 
ditions  of  other  movements  of  tribes  which  may  indicate  migrations 
in  very  early  times.  They  are  not  particularly  connected  with  wars 
and  are  as  follows : 

A  vague  tradition  among  some  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  says  that 
their  remote  ancestors  broke  away  from  the  main  body  of  the  people; 
that  they  were  attacked  by  enemies,  crossed  a  lake  on  the  ice,  and 
finally,  after  a  series  of  migrations,  reached  their  present  country. 
The  Thompson  have  a  somewhat  similar  tradition.  Some  Pend 
d’Oreilles  consider  the  Kahspel  as  an  offshoot  of  themselves. 

The  Slate' use  or  Chewelah  are  said  to  have  been  a  part  or  a  band  of 
the  Lower  Kalispel,  originally  inhabiting  the  Cahspell  Lake  region, 
who  moved  into  the  Colville  Valley.  They  claimed  equal  rights  in 
the  camas  digging  near  Cahspell  Lake  with  the  Kalispel  of  Usk 
and  of  the  east  side  of  the  Pend  Oreille  River. 

Although  there  appear  to  be  no  definite  traditions  on  the  subject, 
Revais  considered  the  Kalispel  as  a  branch  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles 


In  reply  to  queries,  it  was  stated  that  the  real  or  original  Blackfoot  country  was  north  of  Milk  Elver. 
The  Piegan  lived  here  and  the  Blood  and  real  Blackfoot  north  of  them.  At  one  time  the  Piegan  neighbored 
with  the  Kutenai-ritna'se  to  the  west  and  Gros  Ventres  to  the  east.  The  Assiniboin  were  east  of  the 
Gros  Ventres.  Whether  the  countries  of  the  last  two  tribes  were  originally  Piegan  or  Blackfoot  is  unknown. 
Kutenai,  Piegan,  and  Shoshoni  t|rritories  met  at  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills.  The  Piegan  also  occupied  the 
head  of  Milk  and  Marlas  Rivers,  but  this  was  old  Kutenai- Tttna'ye  country.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
the  Shoshoni  had  been  in  possession  of  their  country  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills 
before  the  advent  of  the  horse,  but  they  are  thought  to  have  been  there  a  long  time. 
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rather  than  vice  versa.  He  as  well  as  others  considered  the  Flathead 
as  the  parent  tribe  of  the  Flathead  group.  Kevais  stated  that  he 
had  heard  some  vague  traditions  regarding  some  movements  of 
tribes  in  the  Spokan  and  Paloos  countries,  but  he  had  forgotten 
them  so  far  that  he  did  not  care  to  make  any  statement  as  to  what 
they  were. 

There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Flathead  that  a  long  time  ago 
part  of  their  tribe  migrated  to  the  west,  and  that  the  descendants  of 
this  group  are  living  in  a  distant  country  and  still  speak  the  Flathead 
language.  This  belief  is  held  by  several  tribes,  and  is  perhaps  too 
general  to  be  taken  into  account.  Some  of  my  informants  believed 
that  all  related  tribes  of  every  language  had  originated  by  brealdng 
away  from  some  parent  group  and  migrating  here  and  there  in 
search  of  better  food  supply,  but  the  migrations  happened  so  long 
ago  that  in  most  cases  the  traditions  are  lost.  It  seems  possible  that 
there  have  been  some  early  movements  of  Flathead  people  westward 
toward  the  salmon  streams.  The  Pend  Oreille  Kiver  route  is  easy  of 
travel,  and  was  the  main  route  of  communication  between  the  plains 
and  the  western  plateaus  from  the  earhest  times.  Any  migrations 
wliich  may  have  occurred  would  have  been  by  way  of  this  route. 

Intercourse  and  Intermarriage. — ^In  olden  times  the  Flathead 
had  most  intercourse  with  Salish- Tuna' xe  and  Shoshoni  and  inter¬ 
married  chiefly  with  them.  There  was  also  considerable  intercourse 
and  intermarriage  with  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  SEmte'use.  The 
Flathead  living  around  Helena  are  said  to  have  mixed  a  great  deal 
mth  the  Salish- Tuna' xe,  and  even  the  Flathead  of  Butte  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  mixed  with  them.  Some  people  say  that  before  the  days 
of  horses  the  Flathead  intermarried  very  httle  with  other  tribes; 
but  there  was  some  intermarriage  with  Shoshoni,  and  a  httle  wnth 
Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Salish- Tuna' xe.  The  Sahsh- TwRa'ice  inter¬ 
married  with  Flathead,  and  also  with  the  Shoshoni  of  the  Lower 
Teton  River.  There  was  slight  intermarriage  with  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  and  possibly  some  vith  Blackfoot.  Alost  intermarriage, 
however,  was  with  the  'Kiitenai-Tund'xe.  Some  say  that  there  was 
so  much  intermarriage  with  the  latter  that  there  was  no  very  distinct 
dividing  line  between  the  two.  The  people  north  of  Sun  River,  on 
the  Teton  and  Marias,  south  of  Browning,  were  more  than  half 
Kutenai  in  blood  and  language.  It  seems  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  strip  of  country  next  the  mountains  and  between  the 
Blackfoot  and  Flathead  a  great  deal  of  intermarriage  had  taken  place. 
Probably  Salish  blood  predominated  from  about  Teton  River  south¬ 
ward  and  Kutenai  northward,  the  people  in  the  center  being  the 
most  mixed.  The  SEmte'use  had  most  intercourse  with  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  and  intermarried  chiefly  with  them.  Those  people  who 
lived  on  the  upper  Missoula  River  intermarried  to  some  extent  with 
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Flathead  of  Butte  or  neighborhood.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  had  a 
great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  Kalispel,  and  considerable  with  the 
Upper  Kutenai  and  S Ernie' use.  Intercourse  was  rather  less  with 
the  Flathead,  slight  with  the  Salish-Twna'xe,  Kutenai- and 
Coeur  d’Alene,  and  least  of  all  with  the  Nez  Perc6.  Intermarriage 
occurred  in  the  same  relative  degree  as  intercourse.  The  Kahspel 
had  slight  intercourse  mth  the  Lake,  probably  a  little  more  with  the 
Lower  Kutenai,  very  little  with  the  Coeur  d’AKne,  considerable  with 
the  Upper  Spokan  and  Colville,  and  a  great  deal  with  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles.  Intermarriage  was  chiefly  with  the  last-named  tribe. 
There  was  some  with  Spokan  and  Colville,  and  hardly  any  with 
other  tribes.  There  are  a  few  instances  on  record  of  Kalispel  marr3ring 
Okanagon  and  Sanpoil.  The  Spokan  probably  had  most  intercourse 
and  intermarriage  'with  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  considerable  with  Kalispel, 
less  with  Colville  and  Sanpoil,  and  very  little  with  other  tribes. 
Some  instances  are  on  record  of  marriages  with  Okanagon  and 
Columbia.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  intermarriage  with  Paloos  and  other 
Shahaptian  tribes,  and  intermarriage  between  the  western  tribes  and 
Plains  tribes  was  rare.  After  the  advent  of  horses  and  the  alliance 
of  the  tribes  for  buffalo  hunting  intercourse  between  the  alhed  tribes 
increased  and  there  were  more  intertribal  marriages.  Intermarriage 
now  occurred  between  Flathead  and  Nez  Perce,  but  no  marriages 
were  made  wdth  Crow  or  other  Plains  tribes.  It  seems  that  a  httle 
extraneous  blood  was  introduced  by  marriage  with  slave  women  and 
captives  of  war,  particularly  among  the  Spokan,  where  some  men  had 
slave  women  of  Snake  lineage.  A  few  others  were  from  tribes  south 
of  The  Dalles  aud  possibly  a  very  few  were  Shahaptian.  The  Flat- 
head  and  Salish-T’ttna'xe  are  said  to  have  had  a  few  slave  or  captive 
women  in  early  times.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  Cree  and 
Blackfoot  or  from  the  northeast.  Women  of  eastern  tribes  were 
seldom  made  captives  in  war;  they  were  almost  invariably  killed. 
After  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  Flathead  country  became  a  haven 
for  refugees  of  various  tribes,  who  in  many  cases  married  and  settled 
down  there.  Strange  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  fur  companies  fre¬ 
quently  settled  among  the  Flathead.  Thus  there  are  a  few  descendants 
of  many  different  tribes  on  the  Flathead  Reserve  now.  According  to 
Michel  Revais  there  are  on  the  reserve  people  descended  from  Lil- 
looet,  Thompson,  Shuswap,  Columbia,  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  Colville, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Spokan,  Kalispel,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  SEmte'use,  Tund'xe, 
Kutenai,  Blackfoot,  Shoshoni,  Nez  Perce,  Crow,  Delaware  (?),  Shaw¬ 
nee,  Cherokee,  Chippewa,  Iroquois;  and  possibly  others,  besides  some 
half-bloods,  mostly  of  French  and  Scotch  descent.  Some  cases 
mentioned  by  him  were  as  follows:  Xdpa'sqEt,  an  Upper  Thompson; 
Sonsd'utJcEn,  a  Stlaxai'ux  from  Fraser  River,  who  spoke  Thompson, 
Lillooet,  and  Shuswap,  and  was  a  shaman;  Little  Charley,  a  man 
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from  the  Fraser  Delta,  mixed  with  Lower  Thompson;  TsElsemtl', 
a  Colville;  Michel  Colville,  a  Colville.  These  men  were  all  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  at  Fort  Colville,  and  came  to  the 
Flathead  together  about  1860.  They  all  married  on  the  reserve,  but 
left  few  descendants;  only  Michel  Colville  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  who  grew  up.  About  the  same  time  Michel  Camille,  half 
French  and  half  Shuswap,  settled  on  the  reserve.  He  was  born  at 
Kamloops.  About  1890  there  came  an  Upper  Thompson,  who  mar¬ 
ried  and  was  living  in  1910  on  the  reserve  at  Mission.  Other  cases 
are  Joe  McDonald,  son  of  Angus  McDonald,  former  Hudson  Bay 
chief;  Billy  Irvine,  son  of  another  Hudson  Bay  man,  an  interpreter 
at  Mission;  John  Grant,  whose  mother  was  Kalispel  and  whose 
father  was  a  Hudson  Bay  man.  It  is  said  that  John  Grant  lived  at 
one  time  in  a  roundhouse  of  six  rooms  near  Missoula,  and  kept  his 
six  wives,  one  in  each  room.  Each  wife  was  of  a  different  tribe. 
One  was  Crow  and  one  was  Snake.  Later  he  deserted  his  wives  and 
children  and  went  to  Red  River,  Manitoba,  and  never  returned.  His 
descendants  are  now  on  the  Flathead  Reserve.  Another  case  was 
that  of  Jack  Demers,  of  French  descent,  who  married  a  sister  of 
Michel  Revais,  and  at  one  time  had  a  business  in  French  Town. 
He  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  on  the  reserve. 
Jim  DaUoway,  Ben  Kaiser,  and  Tom  Hill,  Shawnee  refugees,  settled 
among  the  Flathead  about  the  time  the  early  traders  arrived.  A 
white  man  who  had  a  Piegan  woman  for  wife  settled  in  the  Bitterroot 
Valley  a  long  time  ago  and  had  a  very  large  family.  His  children 
all  intermarried  with  Flathead  and  some  of  them  and  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  now  on  the  reserve.  About  1810  a  Flathead  girl  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Piegan  or  some  other  tribe  from  a  Flathead  camp  near  Sun 
River.  Later  on  she  married  a  Chippewa.  Some  of  her  descendants 
came  back  a  few  years  ago  and  proved  their  rights  in  the  Flathead 
Reserve.  Revais  claimed  that  there  were  12  persons  on  the  reserve 
who  were  half  Flathead  and  half  Shoshoni,  and  6  men  who  had  Nez 
Perce  wives.  Fifteen  Iroquois  settled  among  the  Flathead  and  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  19  among  the  Colville.  All  were  at  one  time  employees 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  and  all  married  women  of  these  tribes.  They 
have  some  descendants  on  the  Flathead  and  Colville  Reservations 
to-day.  It  is  said  that  about  1820-1825  a  small  party  of  Iroquois, 
originally  from  around  Caughnawaga,  Quebec,  under  the  leadership 
of  Ignace  La  Mousse  (or  Big  Ignace),  reached  the  Flathead  country, 
and  being  well  received  there,  married  and  became  members  of  the 
tribe.  This  party  had  been  migrating  westward  for  several  years. 
Revais  stated  that  when  the  treaty  was  made  Governor  Stevens  told 
the  Flathead  that  the  Jocko  Reserve  was  to  be  for  the  three  tribes 
of  Flathead,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Kutenai.  Some  of  the  Flathead 
wanted  a  reserve  for  themselves,  as  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
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bound  by  very  strong  ties  of  association  with  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and 
Kutenai.  Sub-chief  JlrZP,  with  25  lodges,  and  "  Small  Chief  ”  Adolphe, 
agreed  to  go  on  the  reserve.  It  seems  that  these  people  were  very 
friendly  to  the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  They  may  have  been  more  closely 
related  to  them  by  intermarriage  than  other  Flathead,  or  they  may 
have  been  descendants  of  the  Flathead  who  formerly  lived  next  to 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  ‘'Small  Chief”  Ambrose  and  Chief  Charles  (or 
Carlos)  refused  at  first  to  go  on  the  reserve,  saying  that  if  they  had 
to  share  a  reserve  with  other  tribes  they  preferred  to  go  with  the 
Shoshoni.  These  chiefs  and  their  people  probably  represented  the 
element  of  the  Flathead  tribe  long  associated  with  the  Shoshoni,  and 
they  may  have  been  descendants  of  the  Flathead  formerly  located 
next  to  the  Shoshoni  in  the  region  of  Big  Hole  Valley.  When  the  treaty 
was  made,  the  head  chief  and  a  majority  of  the  tribe  favored  going 
mth  the  Shoshoni  rather  than  with  any  other  people,  if  a  reservation 
could  not  be  obtained  for  themselves  alone.  In  later  years  Kalispel 
and  Spokan  were  allowed  rights  on  the  reserve,  along  with  the 
Flathead,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Kutenai. 

Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  Tribes. — The  Flathead  are  of 
medium  stature,  well  built,  and  good-looking.  The  ancient  Flathead 
were  noted  for  courtesy,  affability,  hospitality,  liberality,  kindness, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  and  courage.  Lewdness  of  women  is  said  to 
^  have  been  rare.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Kalispel,  and  Spokan  are  said 
to  have  partaken  to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  same  characteristics  of 
temperament  and  physique  as  the  Flathead.  In  later  days  there  was 
much  less  chastity  among  the  women  of  the  last-named  tribes.  Some 
of  the  Shahaptian  people  considered  the  Spokan  to  be  of  a  rather 
roving  disposition,  fond  of  trading,  sports,  and  dancing,  bold,  and 
rather  revengeful.  Some  tribes  lower  down  the  Columbia  considered 
them  as  raiders  and  robbers.  The  Hangman’s  Creek  Spokan  were 
more  serious,  reserved,  and  quieter  than  the  others.  The  Salish- 
Tund'xe  were  fond  of  trading,  warlike,  courageous,  and  sagacious; 
the  SEmte'use,  easy-going,  careless,  unwarlike,  less  prudent  than  their 
neighbors,  and  sometimes  apt  to  talk  and  act  foolishly.  The  Coeur 
d’Alene  were  proud,  cruel,  and  of  a  rather  reserved,  determined  dis¬ 
position.  The  Kalispel  considered  them  too  cautious  and  not  very 
bold.  The  Thompson  were  thought  to  be  wild  and  treacherous;  the 
Kutenai,  easy-going  and  not  very  warlike,  rather  reserved  and 
cautious,  honest,  and  sincere.  The  Shoshoni  were  considered  good 
horsemen,  and  of  a  more  roving  disposition  than  the  Flathead. 

All  the  northern  tribes  and  bands  resembled  the  Flathead  in 
physique  and  height,  and  many  of  the  men  were  tall.  The  Shoshoni 
to  the  south  are  said  to  have  been  small  people.  The  Lemhi,  Sho¬ 
shoni,  and  Bannock  men  were  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Flathead, 
or  possibly  a  little  larger.  The  Omaha  w'ere  big,  stout,  fleshy  people. 
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The  Crow  and  Cree  were  tall  (slightly  taller  than  the  Flathead),  and 
were  noted  for  having  good  hair.  The  Piegan  were  of  about  the  same 
stature  as  the  Cree  and  the  Crow.  They  were  noted  as  treacherous 
and  adepts  at  stealing  horses.  The  Nez  Perce  and  nearest  western 
Salish  tribes  were  considered  similar  to  the  Flathead  in  appearance 
and  size,  but  there  were  slight  differences  in  looks  between  some  of  the 
tribes.  The  Bannock  and  Cayuse  languages  are  said  to  have  sounded 
a  good  deal  alike,  and  were  hard  to  speak  correctly.  The  Coeur 
d’Alene  was  considered  a  hard  language  to  learn,  and  the  Kutenai 
still  harder. 

II.  MANUFACTURES 

Material  Culture  in  General.- — As  I  spent  only  about  a  week 
among  the  Flathead,  and  visited  the  Lower  Kalispel  and  other  tribes 
merely  to  obtain  vocabularies  and  information  regarding  tribal 
boundaries,  my  notes  on  the  material  culture  of  all  the  tribes  are  very 
meager.  As  far  as  my  information  goes,  it  shows  the  Flathead  to 
have  had  almost  all  the  traits  of  a  typical  Plains  tribe  for  about  the 
last  200  years  or  more.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  horse, 
however,  their  material  culture  resembled  more  closely  that  of  the 
plateau  area.  The  Salish- Tuwa'xe  were  probably  identical  in  material 
culture  with  the  Flathead  and  neighboring  Shoshoni,  while  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles  and  other  tribes  remained  more  like  plateau  tribes 
until  a  much  later  date.  On  the  whole,  the  ancient  material  culture 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Flathead  group  appears  to  have  formed 
a  link  between  that  of  the  Salish  tribes  to  the  west  and  northwest 
and  that  of  the  Shoshoni  of  the  mountains  and  plains  to  the  east  and 
southeast,  although  the  difference  between  them  was  nbt  great. 
The  Flathead,  and  probably  the  Salish- Tuwa're,  appear  to  have 
more  nearly  approximated  the  eastern  Shoshoni,  while  the  other 
tribes  had  more  leanings  toward  the  culture  of  the  Kutenai,  Coeur 
d’Alene,  and  Okanagon.  As  I  have  no  detailed  information  on  any 
of  the  tribes,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  them  separately. 

Work  in  Stone,  Wood,  etc.— It  seems  that  work  in  stone  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  making  of  arrowheads,  spearheads,  loiives,  and 
pipes.  Probably  some  pestles,  hammers,  and  mauls  of  stone  were 
made  by  all  the  tribes.  They  were  quite  common  among  the  Spokan 
and  Kalispel.  Mortars  of  stone  or  wood  were  used  by  all  the  tribes. 
The  methods  of  flaking  and  working  stone  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  Work  in  wood  and  bone  seems 
to  have  been  weakly  developed,  and  there  was  little  ornamentation 
by  carving.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  pottery  was  made. 

Painting  and  Dyeing.  Painting  and  dyeing  were  practiced  to  a 
great  extent.  Quills  were  commonly  dyed,  and  sometimes  hides. 
Ornamentation  by  dyeing  was  used  occasionally  in  mats.  Painting 
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was  common  on  clothes,  bags,  etc.  Before  small  beads  came  in,  most 
ornamentation  was  in  quiUwork  and  “painthig.  The  dyes  were  prin¬ 
cipally  red,  blue,  and  yellow;  but  green  and  brown,  and  possibly 
black,  were  also  used.  Paints  were  of  a  great  variety  of  colors.  Most 
of  them  were  obtained  from  mineral  earths. 

Dressing  of  Skins. — Skins  were  dressed  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  In  methods  of  dressing  heavy  hides,  such 
as  buffalo  and  elk,  the  grainei's  and  scrapers  were  Idve  those  used  by 
the  Blackfoot.* *  Deersldns  and  other  smaller  sldns  were  dressed  by 
methods  in  vogue  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene,^  Shoshoni,^  and  Blackfoot.^ 
Sldns  were  commonly  smoked  by  the  same  methods  as  among  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  ®  and  Shoshoni.® 

Rawhide  Work. — Bags  of  several  shapes  were  made  of  rawhide. 
Square  and  oblong  bags  made  of 'single  pieces  of  hide  folded,  the  sides 
sewed  and  provided  with  long  fringes,  and  the  fronts  painted,  were 
used  before  the  advent  of  the  horse,  but  in  those  days  the  fringes  were 
comparatively  short.  Later,  when  used  on  horses,  the  fringes  were 
lengthened,  reaching  a  maximum  of  more  than  a  meter.  A  large  hide 
bag  of  oblong  shape  was  used  for  storing  fat  and  meat,  and  another 
one  is  described  somewhat  hke  a  bucket.  The  parfleche  came  into  use 
with  the  introduction  of  the  horse.  Rawhide  medicine  cases,  cyhn- 
diical  in  shape,  were  made  by  all  the  tribes,  but  their  use  is  probably 
not  very  ancient,  at  least  among  the  Spokan.  Rawhide  bags  and  par- 
fleches  were  made  in  large  numbers  and  were  often  sold  to  neighboring- 
tribes. 

Woven  and  other  Bags. — Skin  bags  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
were  ornamented  with  fringes  and  with  quill  or  bead  embroidery. 

Some  soft  bags  of  animal  skins  in  the  hair  were  also  used.  Woven 
wallets  of  the  Nez  Perce  type  were  made  by  the  Spokan  and  at  least 
by  some  of  the  Kalispel.  In  later  years  a  few  were  also  made  by  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  Flathead.  Bags  woven  of  cedar  bark  and  twine  were 
made  by  the  Kahspel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  but  not  by  the  Flathead, 
who,  according  to  some,  made  skin  bags  only. 

Woven  Mats. — Sewed  tule  mats  were  made  by  all  the  tribes,  and 
are  still  made  by  some  of  the  Spokan  and  Kahspel.  Some  mats  woven 
of  the  bark  of  dead  willow  trees  w-ere  made  for  lying  and  sitting  on. 
The  Flathead  made  very  few  of.  the  latter.  Some  mats  woven  of 
rushes  were  also  made  and  used  for  spreading  food  upon. 

Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  very  gaudy,  with  stripes  dyed  red 
and  blue,  and  occasionally  with  other  colors.  Some  mats  had  their 


1  c,  pp.  67,  69,  figs.  33,  34. 

2  See  p.  44. 

pp.  175,  176. 

*  See  Blackfoot,  c,  p.  65. 

‘  See  p.  44. 

P.176,  fig.  3. 
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edges  cut  in  ornamental  designs,  as  among  the  Lower  Kalispel. 
(Fig.  26.) 

Woven  Clothing. — No  goat’s  wool  blankets  were  made  by  any  of 
the  tribes.  Some  robes  woven  of  strips  of  rabbit  sldns  were  made  by 
the  Kahspel,  and  to  a  shght  extent  by  the  Spokan  and  probably  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  but  it  seems  not  by  the  Flathead.  No  clothing  of 
vegetal  fiber  of  any  kind  was  made  by  these  tribes,  except  woven  caps 
of  the  Nez  Perce  type,  which  were  made  in  numbers  by  the  Spokan, 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  the  Kahspel.  It  is  said  that  the  Flathead,  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Kutenai  did  not  make  these  caps. 
Revais  stated  that  the  Nez  Perce  and  several  of  the  tribes  bordering 
on  them  made  many  woven  caps  for  women,  and  woven  wallets;  but 
that  the  Kutenai,  Blackfoot,  and  Shoshoni  did  not  make  them.  He 
also  claimed  that  robes  woven  of  strips  of  sldn  (generally  rabbit  or 
muskrat)  were  not  made  by  the  Nez  Perce,  and  only  by  some  of  the 
Shoshoni;  that  the  Bannock  made  a  good  many,  and  possibly  the 

Kutenai  made  a  few.  The  Blackfoot,  he 
said,  used  them  and  also  made  them. 

Twine,  etc. — Thread,  twine,  and  rope 
were  made  of  bark  and  hide,  Indian  hemp 
being  chiefly  used.  Most  of  the  thread  for 
sewing  was  of  sinew  taken  from  the  backs 
figuee  26.— Ornamental  edge  of  a  Qf  animals,  such  as  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer. 

mat  ,  '  ^ 

Needles  were  httle  used,  but  sewing  was  gen¬ 
erally  done  with  sharp  bone  awls.  Nets  were  not  much  employed. 
Even  the  Spokan  used  traps  and  spears  chiefly  in  catching  salmon. 
Large  nets,  however,  w^ere  used  commonly  by  them  in  some  places.  It 
is  likely  that  nets  were  employed  more  extensively  by  the  Pend  d’Oreilles 
and  Kalispel  than  the  information  I  collected  shows,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Flathead  used  nets  to  any  extent.  According  to  some  inform¬ 
ants,  they  were  not  used  at  all. 

Woven  Basketry. — -Flexible  baskets  of  the  kinds  made  by  the 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Nez  Perce,  and  other  tribes  to  the  w’^est  and  south- 
w^est  were  not  made,  but  at  one  time  coiled  basketry  w’as  made  by  all 
the  tribes. 

Bark  Basketry. — Some  birch-bark  baskets  w^ere  made  by  all 
the  tribes,  although  certain  bands,  especially  among  the  Flathead, 
made  very  few.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  baskets  w^ere  like  the 
ordinary  shape  of  those  used  by  the  tribes  north  and  west;  while 
some  used  by  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  were  similar  to  a  kind 
also  employed  by  the  Kutenai,  and  of  rectangular  shape.  Most 
baskets  made  by  these  tribes,  including  the  Lake  (see  p.  122),  had 
the  grain  of  the  bark  at  right  angles  to  the  rim,  while  Thompson  and 
Shusw’^ap  had  it  parallel  to  the  rim.  (See  e,  p.  480  et  seq.)  A  few  of  the 
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Lake  baskets  had  the  grain  also  parallel  to  the  rim.  Most  baskets 
were  devoid  of  decoration  other  than  that  introduced  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stitching.  (See  pp.  52,  222.)  Many  temporary  baskets  of 
cedar  bark  were  used — one  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  bark  with  tied 
ends  (see  p.  53),  a  pail-shaped  bucket,  and  a  conical  one.  Baskets  of 
the  last-mentioned  style  were  very  much  used  by  the  Kalispel  and  are 
made  yet.  It  seems  that  the  Spokan  and  Flathead  made  the  fewest 
bark  baskets,  and  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  the  most.  This 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  environment.  Much  of  the  Spokan 
country  was  either  arid  or  prairie,  with  few  good  trees  for  bark  close 
to  the  main  camping  places;  while  much  of  the  Kalispel  and  Pend 
d’Oreilles  countries  are  forested  with  an  abundance  of  trees,  includ¬ 
ing  cedar. 

Coiled  Basketry.^ — Flexible  baskets  of  the  kinds  made  by  the 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Nez  Perc6,  and  other  tribes  to  the  west  and  southwest, 
were  not  made,  but  at  one  time  coiled  basketry  was  made  by  all  the 
tribes.  Some  of  the  baskets  intended  for  kettles  were  of  very  fine 
stitch  and  closely  wrought.  All  the  shapes  were  more  or  less  circular. 
Some  had  bulging  sides,  and  others  were  nearly  straight  sided.  The 
bottoms  of  some  were  quite  small,  and  others  had  rather  large  flat 
bottoms.  It  seems  the  "nut-shaped”  basket  of  the  Thompson  was 
made.  Nearly  all  baskets  were  made  of  split  cedar  roots.  Formerly 
all  baskets  were  plain.  Imbrication  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Spokan  and  Kalispel  about  1800,  but  it  never  spread  to  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  Flathead.  Probably  basket-making  was  on  the  wane 
among  these  tribes  before  the  process  had  time  to  reach  them  fully. 
Even  the  Spokan  and  Kalispel  never  adopted  it  fuUy,  many  of  their 
baskets  being  unimbricated.  The  Spokan  still  made  a  few  baskets 
not  many  years  ago.  Imbrication  seems  to  have  reached  the  Lower 
Kutenai  about  the  same  time  as  the  Kalispel,  but  whether  it  was 
learned  from  the  latter  or  reached  them  by  way  of  the  Lake  is  un¬ 
certain.  Some  baskets  were  imbricated  with  bark  only.  It  seems 
grass  and  tule  were  occasionally  used. 

According  to  the  Salishan,  Shahaptian  and  Wasco,  none  of  the  tribes 
south  of  the  Columbia  used  imbrication.  Coiling  and  imbrication 
have  been  introduced  quite  recently  in  the  Fraser  Delta,  among  the 
Squamish  and  Seshelt;  in  Fraser  Delta  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Thompson,  among  the  other  tribes  by  intermarriage  with  the  Lillooet. 
This  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Indians  and  evidenced  by  the  basket  forms 
and  decorations.  The  Shuswap  claim  that  the  Chilco tin  learned  coil¬ 
ing  from  them.  The  style  of  imbrication  of  the  Chilcotin  differs,  how- 


7  See  0,  pp.  140-142. 
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ever,  from  the  known  Salish  styles  (o,  pp.  344—351).  The  Carriers  and 
Stuwl'x  made  no  coiled  basketry. 

Some  bands,  especially  among  the  Flathead,  are  said  to  have  made 
very  few  baskets,  while  others  made  a  considerable  number.  Revais 
stated  regarding  the  distribution  of  coiled  basketry  that  all  the  Flat- 
head  tribes  made  coiled  baskets  a  long  time  ago,  including,  it  is  said, 
the  Salish  Tuna'xe.  The  Nez  Perce  and  many  bands  of  the  Shoshoni 
made  them.  The  Lower  Kutenai  made  some.  The  Upper  Kutenai 
and  Blackfoot  used  coiled  basketry,  but  did  not  make  any  as  far  as  he 
had  heard.  They  procured  it  in  trade  from  neighbors. 

From  present  information  it  appears  that  the  Salish  tribes  of  the 
region  east  of  Columbia  River  made  coiled  basketry  of  the  round  types 
exclusively,  except  in  the  case  of  some  trays.  This  is  true  of  both  their 
ancient  and  modern  work.  They  never  used  imbrication.  The  Shu- 
swap  also  made  unimbricated  coiled  basketry.  Among  the  Columbia, 
the  most  western  of  the  Salish  tribes  in  Washington,  whose  territory 
extended  up  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  traditional  form  of  bas¬ 
ket  was  of  the  angular  type  without  much  flare,  with  rounded  cor¬ 
ners  similar  to  the  common  style  of  the  Thompson.  They  also 
made  round  ones  which  were  not  very  deep,  and  “nut- ’’shaped  ones, 
but  the  common  kind  of  carrying  and  household  basket  was  angular. 
They  have  used  imbrication  as  far  back  as  tradition  goes,  but  some 
say  formerly  many  baskets  were  little  imbricated.  After  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  horses  the  round  deep  basket  with  small  bottom — often  so 
small  that  the  basket  could  not  stand — superseded  the  square  type, 
because  it  is  better  adapted  for  packing  on  horses. 

Designs  on  Baskets,  Bags,  etc. — It  is  said  that  designs  on  mats 
were  all  in  stripes,  and  most  imbricated  designs  on  baskets  were  in 
vertical  stripes.  Painted  designs  on  bags  and  parfl^ches  were  all 
geometric,  and  most  of  the  designs  had  names.  Beaded  and  quilled 
designs  were  also  for  the  most  part  geometric.  Realistic  designs  were 
very  httle  used.  Flower  designs,  formerly  rare  but  now  much  more 
common,  have  not  been  able  to  supplant  the  geometric  designs. 

Division  op  Labor. — Women  made  all  the  baskets,  mats,  and 
bags,  and  dressed  all  the  sldns.  They  also  did  all  the  embroidery, 
made  nearly  all  the  clothes,  painted  all  the  bags,  partleches,  etc., 
made  the  tents  and  erected  them,  gathered  most  of  the  fuel,  did  most 
of  the  cooldng,  dug  all  the  roots,  and  collected  and  cured  all  the 
berries.  They  also  helped  the  men  with  the  horses  and  in  other 
ways.  Men  made  all  the  weapons  and  most  of  the  tools,  painted 
robes,  shields,  weapons,  and  anything  connected  vdth  their  guardian 
spirits,  made  the  feather  bonnets  and  certain  articles  of  clothing. 
They  also  hunted,  fought,  and  looked  after  the  horses. 
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III.  HOUSE  AND  HOUSEHOLD 

Semiunderground  Lodge. — ^The  underground  house  was  not 
used  by  the  tribes  of  the  Flathead  group,  except  possibly  a  very  few 
by  the  Kahspel  and  Lower  Spokan.  Revais  stated,  "None  of  the 
Flathead  tribes  used  the  underground  lodge;  neither  did  the  Kutenai. 
The  Colville  never  used  them,  or  at  least  they  have  not  used  them 
since  about  1800,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  had  them.  The 
neighboring  Sanpoil  used  only  a  very  few.  These  lodges  were 
pecuhar  to  the  region  to  the  north  and  were  employed  along  Colum¬ 
bia  River  down  to  The  Dalles.  The  northern  type  had  the  entrance 
from  the  top;  and  the  southern  type  from  the  side,  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  Othermse  the  construction  of  both  was  the  same,  and 
notched  ladders  were  used  in  both  (?).  The  two  tj^pes  overlapped 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Columbia  region,  about  the  mouth  of 
Okanagon  River.^  The  Okanagon  used  both  types  to  some  extent, 
but  most  people  wintered  in  mat  lodges.  One  Lower  Kahspel  in¬ 
formant  said  he  thought  a  few  undergromid  lodges  with  entrance 
from  the  side  were  used  very  long  ago,  while  another  man  stated  that 
long  ago  a  partly  earth-covered  lodge  of  tent  shape  and  above  groxmd 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  winter  by  the  Kahspel,  and  possibly  by 
others.  This  land  of  lodge  was  called  an  earth-covered  lodge,  whereas 
the  real  underground  earth-covered  lodge  was  not  used. 

Long  Lodge. — Long  lodges  of  double  lean-to  type  were  used  at  all 
large  winter  camps,  especially  in  permanent  camp  sites.  They  were 
the  dance  and  meeting  houses  of  the  band  and  were  used  for  all  public 
gatherings,  ceremonies,  and  the  housing  of  visitors.  In  large  camps 
there  were  always  two.  One  was  used  by  the  young  people  (generahy 
men  under  30  years  of  age)  for  dances,  and  the  other  by  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  for  meetings.  In  some  very  large  camps  there  was  besides  these  a 
spare  house  or  two  of  the  same  type  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
All  the  other  houses  of  the  camp  consisted  of  tents,  most  of  them 
mat  covered.  It  seems,  however,  that  long  lodges  were  also  some¬ 
times  used  as  regular  dwelling  houses. ,  Some  informants  claimed 
that  in  very  large  camps  there  were  sometimes  from  two  to  five 
dwelling  houses  of  this  kind.  They  were  always  made  for  six  families, 
having  three  fires,  with  two  families  to  each.  There  were  no  parti¬ 
tion^.  Revais  said  that  a  large  winter  camp  would  sometimes  con¬ 
sist  of  about  5  long  dwelling  houses,  each  for  6  families,  2  long  lodges 
used  for  dancing  and  meetings,  possibly  a  spare  long  lodge  for  housing 

1  It  seems  that  a  few  underground  houses  with  entrance  from  the  top  were  used  far  south  along  the  Colum¬ 
bia  among  the  Salish,  who  commonly  employed  the  type  with  entrance  from  the  side.  A  few  with  side 
entrance  also  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Thompson.  Y akima  and  Klickitat  informants  deny  ever  having 
used  any  with  entrance  from  the  top,  so  it  may  be  that  this  kind  was  not  used  by  any  of  the  Shahaptian 
tribes.  The  Molala  are  said  to  have  used  an  underground  lodge,  but  I  could  not  get  any  details  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  do  not  know  whether  the  entrance  was  from  the  top  or  not.  The  Klamath,  Takelma,  and 
Yana  used  semiundergrormd  lodges,  according  to  Wasco  and  Klickitat  informants;  while,  according*  to 
Revais,  the  Kalapuya  used  no  real  lodges  of  any  kind,  only  .shelters  of  brush. 
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of  parties  of  visitors  and  from  about  40  to  50  conical  lodges  or  tents. 
Great  quantities  of  firewood  were  collected  late  in  the  fall  and  piled 
up  where  the  winter  camp  was  to  be.  The  Kalispel  claim  that  long 
lodges  were  used  by  them  long  ago  in  the  largest  winter  camps,  but 
were  utilized  only  for  dancing.  Long  lodges  were  sunk  a  foot  or  more 
in  the  ground  and  were  covered  with  mats.  Sometimes  a  lodge  like 
an  elongated  tent  of  elliptical  ground  plan  was  used  in  the  winter¬ 
time.  It  accommodated  from  four  to  six  families,  according  to  size. 
In  the  summertime  the  Spokan  used  some  single  lean-to  shelters  of 
mats  at  some  of  the  large  fishing  places.  Oblong  or  long  lodges  are 
said  to  have  been  used  by  all  the  Shahaptian  tribes,  some  Shoshoni, 
and  the  Kutenai.  I  can  not  say  whether  these  corresponded  in  con¬ 
struction  to  Salish  types. 

Conical  Lodge  or  Tent. — The  conical  lodge  was  the  common 
family  and  living  house  of  all  the  tribes.  It  was  used  by  all  the  people 
in  summer,  and  by  most  people  also  in  winter.  The  three-pole  foun¬ 
dation  appears  to  have  been  generally  used.  Poles  of  the  black  pine 
{Pinus  contorta)  were  preferred.  The  covering  consisted  of  one  or 
two  layers  of  mats  in  summer  and  three  or  four  layers  in  winter.  All 
the  mats  were  sewed  tule  mats,  similar  to  those  of  the  Thompson, 
and  they  were  arranged  horizontally  and  overlapping.  These  lodges 
varied  in  size.  Generally  two  families  inhabited  each,  but  some  large 
ones  contained  three,  while  manj^  housed  only  a  single  family,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  family  were  large.  The  Flathead  name  for  the  conical  mat 
lodge  means  in  the  Thompson  language  "old-style  house  ”  or  "common 
old-style  house.  ”  According  to  Flathead  tradition,  previous  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  horse,  mats  were  used  almost  entirely  as  lodge  covers. 
At  that  time  only  a  few  conical  lodges,  generally  small  ones,  had  covers 
of  buffalo,  moose,  and  elk  skin.  These  were  not  painted.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  horse  the  buffalo-skin  tent  soon  supplanted  for 
aU  seasons  the  mat  tent  among  the  Flathead  and  to  a  large  extent 
among  the  other  tribes  as  well.  It  became  the  only  lodge  used  when 
traveling  and  when  hunting  on  the  plains.  However,  it  never  sup¬ 
planted  entirely  the  mat  lodge  among  the  Spokan  and  Kalispel,  who 
continued  to  use  some  of  them  when  at  home.  Alat  coverings  for 
lodges  were  not  suitable  for  a  horse  people,  who  traveled  much.  At 
the  present  day  log  cabins  are  generallly  used  in  the  wintertime  and 
canvas  tents  in  the  summer  and  when  traveling.  Conical  lodges 
with  square  and  oblong  tops  were  not  used.  Revais  said,  "They  were 
confined  to  the  A  akima  and  people  along  Columbia  River  north 
to  the  Okanagon  and  Thompson.”  Skin  tents  were  sometimes 
painted  on  the  outside  with  pictures  of  dreams.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  common  figures.  Geometric  designs  also  occurred. 

Bark  Lodge. — Bark  lodges  were  used  long  ago  among  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  Kalispel,  but  not  among  the  Flathead  and  seldom 
among  the  Spokan.  They  were  erected  in  spring  and  summer  at 
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camps  where  good  bark  was  abundant.  They  were  of  the  double 
lean-to  or  oblong  type,  and  none  of  them  were  very  large.  The 
strips  of  bark  were  of  the  length  of  the  lodge  on  one  side  from  one 
entrance  to  the  other,  and  as  wide  as  obtainable.  Usually  there 
were  three  or  four  wide  overlapping  strips  of  bark  on  each  side, 
laid  horizontally.  The  bark  was  put  on  outside  out.  Among  the 
Pend  d’Oredles  cedar  bark  was  almost  altogether  used,  but  the 
Kalispel  claim  to  have  employed  tamarack  and  white-pine  bark  • 
about  as  much  as  cedar.  In  some  places  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  erected 
bark  lodges  on  platforms  of  poles  and  boards  on  the  top  of  posts, 
from  2  to  3  meters  above  the  ground.  In  construction  these  lodges 
were  the  same  as  other  bark  lodges,  but  usually  they  had  only  one 
entrance,  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder  consisting  of  a  notched 
log.  In  the  center  of  the  lodge  was  a  hearth  of  earth.  These  ele¬ 
vated  lodges  were  used  in  places  where  fleas  were  numerous. 

Other  Lodges. — Shelters  of  brush  were  sometimes  used  by  himt- 
ers  in  the  mountains.  Most  of  them  were  of  double  lean-to  and  coni¬ 
cal  forms;  but  some  were  of  half-tent  form,  and  others  were  little 
more  than  mere  windbreaks,  sheltering  one  side  of  the  fire.  Some¬ 
times  families  who  happened  to  stay  in  the  mountains  longer  than 
expected,  and  who  were  not  provided  with  skin  tents  and  mats,  made 
conical  lodges  of  poles  covered  with  brush,  pieces  of  bark  or  grass, 
and  further  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  on  the 
outside.  A  circular  house  of  posts,  which  held  up  a  roof  of  poles 
overlaid  Mth  brush,  was  used  at  some  of  the  large  camps  in  the 
summer  time  as  a  dance  house  and  meeting  place.  It  shaded  the 
people  from  the  sim.  The  sides  were  generally  open  all  round.  The 
Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  still  use  them  in  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
brations,  when  great  dances  are  held.  These  summer  dance  houses 
were  similar  to  the  dance  houses  of  tribes  east  of  the  Flathead,  on 
the  plains. 

Sweat  houses  were  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Mene. 
Scaffolds  of  poles  were  used  at  all  permanent  camps  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses,  and  caches  in  or  above  the  ground  were  also  m  use. 

Household  Utensils. — These  consisted  of  baskets,  bags,  etc. 
Boihng  was  done  with  hot  stones,  and  most  kettles  were  of  coiled 
basketry.  Temporary  kettles  were  made  of  cedar  bark  by  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  Kalispel,  and  occasionally  by  the  Flathead.  The  last- 
named  tribe  also  used  holes  hned  with  rawhide  for  boihng  food. 
Paunches  were  used  as  temporary  kettles  by  all  the  tribes,  and  it  is 
said  also  by  the  Kutenai.  The  Upper  Kutenai  are  said  to  have  used 
some  bark  kettles  and  holes  in  the  ground  plastered  with  clay.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  been  used  occasionally  by  the  Pend  d’Oreilles, 
and  possibly  by  other  neighboring  Salish  tribes. 

Coiled  baskets  were  used  as  receptacles  for  water,  and  bark  baskets 
were  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Kalispel  and  Pend 
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d’Oreilles.  Mortars  and  pestles  were  used.  Spoons  and  ladles  were 
of  mountain-sbeep  horn,  and  buffalo  horn  was  also  used.  Some 
wooden  and  bark  spoons  were  used  by  the  Kahspel  and  Pend 
d’Oreilles.  Skullcap  spoons  were  in  vogue.  Cups  and  bowls  were 
made  of  Imots  of  wood  and  of  bark.  Probably  some  basketry  bowls 
were  used.  The  Flathead  especially  used  shallow  dishes  and  bowls 
made  of  sheep’s  horn.  Bark  dishes  or  trays  were  used  by  either  the 
Kalispel  or  Pend  d’Oreilles  or  by  both.  In  most  places  long  ago  food 
was  served  on  mats  of  rushes.  Woven  mats  were  employed  to  some 
extent  as  seats  and  beds,  but  buffalo  and  other  skins  in  the  hair 
were  in  more  common  use.  Blankets  consisted  of  robes  of  buffalo, 
deer,  and  other  annuals,  dressed  in  the  hair  and  made  very  soft. 
Back  rests  like  those  of  the  Plains  tribes  were  used  by  the  Flathead 
only,  but  I  can  not  say  to  what  extent.  Fire  drills  were  like  those  of 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Thompson. 


TV.  CLOTHING  AND  OKNAMENTS 


Clothing  (pis.  3,  4). — People  generally  went  fully  clad.  Clothing 
was  of  the  northern  Plains  type.  That  of  the  Flathead  differed 
little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  their  immediate  neighbors.  It  was 
entirely  of  skins.  Robes  consisted  chiefly  of  buffalo  skins  dressed 
in  the  hair;  but  some  robes  of  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  other  skins  were 
also  used.  Woven  robes  were  seldom  worn,  except  by  the  Kahspel, 
who  used  woven  rabbit-skin  robes  to  some  extent.  They  say  that 
the  Blackfoot  and  Bannock  made  woven  rabbit-skin  blankets,  the 
Blackfoot  also  woven  muskrat -skin  blankets.  See,  however, 
the  statement  made  by  Wissler  (c,  p.  53).  No  clothes  woven  of 
sagebrush  bark  or  other  vegetal  materials  were  used.  Capes  and 
cloaks  were  not  worn,  nor  rain  ponchos.  The  only  overclothes  used 
were  robes,  large  and  small.  Some  skin  ponchos  were  in  vogue 
among  the  Spokan  and  Kalispel.  Mittens  were  in  common  use, 
but  no  gloves  were  worn  until  after  the  advent  of  the  whites.  Moc¬ 
casins  were  of  dressed  skin  of  elk,  deer,  etc.,  and  were  of  two  common 
types.  One  kind,  probably  the  most  common,  had  the  seam  around 
the  outside  of  the  foot.^  The  other  kind  had  a  separate  sole,  and 
was  like  the  common  Blackfoot  style  of  moccasin.^  A  moccasin 
with  short  tongue  and  seam  down  the  front  of  the  foot  ®  was  in  vogue 
among  the  Spokan,  but  seems  to  have  been  rare  among  the  other 
tribes.'*  Pieces  of  buffalo  skin  and  fur  were  worn  inside  of  moccasins 


'  c,  p.  128,  pattern  No.  8  (p.  142);  Thompson,  a,  p.  210,  fig.  169. 

2  c,  pp.  140,  141,  figs.  83,  85;  the  latter  said  by  Wissler  to  be  “almost  peculiar  to  the  Ute’’. 

®  c,  p.  144,  fig.  9i;  Thompson,  a,  p.  211,  figs.  171,  172.  (See  also  Field  Mus.  Nos.  111890-111893.) 

«  Of  7  pairs  of  new  bead-embroidered  Spokan  moccasins  that  I  examined,  3  pairs  had  the  seam  round  the 
®  *’■  ^  P****'®  separate  soles,  and  were  incut,  as  far  as  I  remember 

^  separate  tongue,  and  seam  down  the  front  of  the  toot,  similar 

than  f  h»  “P**®*"®  **  ®«Parate  piece  of  skin,  but  these  were  rather  lower 

173  nf  “  Thompson  moccasins.  All  except  1  pair  had  trailers  similar  in  cut  to  fig 

itsofieits  ‘Thompson  Indians,”  (a,  p.  211.) 
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in  the  wintertime.  Some  winter  moccasins  were  made  of  skin,  the 
hair  side  in.  For  the  methods  of  lacing  moccasins  among  the  Spokan 
see  Figure  27. 

Belts  were  of  leather,  and  generally  richly  ornamented  or  embroid¬ 
ered. 

Men’s  Clothing. — Men’s  costume  consisted  of  a  shirt  reaching  to 
the  hips  or  a  little  below,  long  leggings,  belt,  breechclout,  moccasins, 
and  cap,  headband,  or  feather  bonnet.  Some  leggings  had  wide  uncut 
flaps,  while  others  had  cut  fringes  along  the  sides.  Long  aprons  were 
worn  in  front,  besides  the  breechclouts.  Some  breechclouts  consisted 
of  a  long  strip  of  cloth  which  passed  between  the  legs  and  hung  down 
over  the  belt  in  front  and  behind.  Garters  were  much  used  with 
leggings.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  combination  of  breechclouts  and 
leggings. 

Shirts  were  of  two  or  three  kinds.  One  kind  reached  to  a  little 
above  the  knees  and  had  true  sleeves.  It  had  a  number  of  seams 
one  on  each  side,  one  underneath  each  arm,  one  along  the  top  of  the 
shoulders,  and  one  at  each  shoulder  where  the  sleeves  joined  the  sides. 
These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  side  seams.  All 


Figube  27. — Moccasins,  Spokan 


the  seams  were  ornamented  with  long  cut  fringes  of  dressed  skin. 
Sometimes  fringes  were  made  of  ermine  skins.  The  bottom  was  cut 
in  a  long  fringe  all  round.  Shirts  of  the  old  style  all  opened  at  the 
neck  or  shoulders,  and  not  on  the  breast.  A  common  shirt  was  the 
so-called  "scalp  shirt”  or  "war  shirt.”  It  was  fringed  with  hair 
(often  with  scalp  locks)  instead  of  skin,  and  appears  to  have  been 
exactly  the  same  in  cut  and  ornamentation  as  the  poncho  shirts  de¬ 
scribed  by  Wissler.®  A  scalp  shirt  which  I  saw  among  the  Spokan 
had  the  leg  pieces  cut  short,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  customary 
with  some;  otherwise  it  was  almost  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
one  figured  by  Wissler.®  Some  shirts  of  the  same  type  were  made 
without  hair  fringes,  and  some  were  made  of  light  buffalo  skin  with 
the  hair  side  in.  Probably  the  latter  were  really  short  ponchos,  and 
used  only  in  winter.  Long  ago  no  coats,  vests,  jumpers,  trousers,  or 
boots  were  used.  After  the  coming  of  the  whites  all  of  these  gar- 


»  d,  pp.  47,  48,  figs.  1,  2. 
6  d,  p.  47,  fig.  1. 
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merits  gradually  came  into  use,  including  blanket  capotes.  At  the 
present  day  skin  vests  entirely  covered  with  beadwork  are  very 
common. 

Fur  caps  were  used  in  winter.  Headbands  of  various  kinds  were 
in  common  use,  including  those  made  of  buffalo  hair  and  horses’  tails. 

Feather  bonnets  of  several  types  were  used  by  men  of  all  the  tribes 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  particular  style  of  bonnet  later  known 
as  the  “Sioux  war-bonnet”  was  adopted  from  the  Crow.  These 
bonnets  were  an  article  of  trade  on  the  plains.  Earlier  the  Salish 
had  a  somewhat  similar  bonnet;  but  the  so-called  “Sioux  bonnet” 
was  considered  to  be  more  striking. 

Women’s  Clothing. — Women’s  costume  consisted  of  a  long  dress 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles,  short  leggings  reaching  to  the  loiee, 
moccasins,  a  belt,  and  cap  or  headband.  The  style  of  woman’s  dress 
that  consisted  of  cape  and  bodice  reaching  to  the  knees  or  a  little 
below  was  not  used  by  any  of  the  Flathead  tribes.  According  to 
Revais,  “This  kind  of  costume  was  used  at  The  Dalles,  and  from  there 
down  to  the  coast.  It  was  also  used  along  Columbia  River  by  a  few 
people  for  some  distance  above  The  Dalles,  and  in  some  parts  to  the 
west.  It  was  considered  a  style  belonging  to  the  coast  and  Lower 
Columbia.”  Women’s  dresses  were  made  of  two  whole  deerskins  or 
small  elk  skins  sewed  face  to  face,  heads  down.  The  sides  were  sewed 
up  to  near  the  armpits.  At  the  upper  ends  of  the  skins  the  edges 
were  folded  over  and  sewed  down  to  the  body  of  the  garment.  There 
were  no  sleeves,  the  extensions  of  the  shoulders  consisting  of  the  hind 
legs  of  the  skins  falling  over  the  arms  almost  to  the  wrists.  The  side 
seams  and  all  the  outer  edges  were  fringed.  Generally  the  tailpieces 
were  cut  off  and  the  bottom  of  the  dress  was  trimmed  so  that  it  was 
longer  at  the  sides.  Usually  one  or  two  rows  of  inserted  thongs 
depended  from  the  dress  near  the  bottom.  Of  the  dresses  described 
by  Wissler,  that  shown  in  his  Figure  18  ^  appears  to  be  closest  to 
the  common  style  of  the  Flathead  tribes,  both  in  cut  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  In  later  days  some  cloth  dresses,  generally  red  and  blue,  were 
used  instead  of  skin.  They  were  cut  and  ornamented  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  skin  dresses.® 

Women  s  legging  reached  up  to  the  knee  or  a  little  above,  and  were 
of  two  or  three  styles.  One  kind  was  fastened  on  the  outside  of 
the  legs  with  tie  strings;  while  another  Idnd  was  made  for  the  foot 
to  pass  through,  and  was  held  in  place  by  a  draw  string  below  the 
knee.  It  seems  that  women’s  caps  and  headbands  were  of  dressed 
skin.  Woven  caps  of  the  Nez  Perce  type  were  used  to  some  extent 
by  women  of  the  Spokan  and  Kalispel,  but  not  until  later  years  bv 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead.  The  women’s  caps  made  of  skin 


^  d,  p.  66. 

*  See  Flathead  specimen,  Field  Museum,  111909. 

®  See  Flathead  specimens.  Field  Museum,  111782,  11178.3. 
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were  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Thompson,  and 
other  tribes. 

Ornamentation  and  Designs  on  Clothing. — Ornamentation  of 
clothing  was  by  fringing,  pinking,  puncturing,  dyeing,  painting,  and 
by  decorating  with  burnt  work,  quillwork,  and  beadwork.  Elk 
teeth  and  shells  were  also  used.  Almost  all  the  designs  were  geo¬ 
metric,  but  a  few  were  floral.  In  later  days  floral  designs  partially 
supplanted  the  geometric  designs,  especially  in  beadwork.  tlowever, 
most  of  the  designs  remain  geometric,  except  perhaps  among 
the  Spokan.  Many  of  these  designs  are  the  same  as  those  found  in 
bead  embroidery  of  the  Blackfoot  and  other  eastern  tribes.  Some,- 
also,  are  similar  to  old  designs  among  Salish  tribes  farther  west. 
Solid  beadwork  occurs  on  many  bags,  moccasins,  vests,  belts,  etc., 
and  is  more  common  than  among  the  western  Salish  tribes.  White 
is  the  common  ground  color,  but  blue  is  not  infrequent,  and  red  and 
yellow  also  occur.  Woven  beadwork  occurs,  but  it  is  not  common, 
and  may  be  of  recent  introduction.  Most  of  the  beadwork  is 
flat,  but  the  style  sewed  so  as  to  give  a  ridged  effect  also  occurs. 
Designs  on  robes  were  generally  painted,  but  some  burnt  work  and 
beadwork  and  quillwork  were  also  used.  Generally  bands  of  beadwork 
or  quillwork  followed  the  seams  of  clothing.  When  there  were  no 
fringes,  bands  of  embroidery  covered  the  seams.  When  embroidery 
was  not  used,  seams  were  generally  painted  with  red  lines.  Painting 
sometimes  occurred  on  clothing  in  conjunction  with  beadwork. 
Bands  of  beadwork  and  quillwork  on  men’s  shirts  were  often  applied 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  on  shirts  described  by  Wissler,'®  the 
triangular  piece  of  breast  ornamentation  being  very  common.  Cir¬ 
cular  ornamentations  were  also  in  use.  The  yoke  of  women’s  dresses 
was  generally  embroidered  with  horizontal  wavy  lines  in  beadwork  or 
quillwork,  and  often  the  whole  area  was  covered  with  solid  beadwork. 
A  row  of  fringing,  often  strung  with  beads  or  other  pendants,  generally 
followed  the  lower  lines  of  the  beaded  areas  across  the  dress  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Also  usually  one  or  two  lines  of  beadwork  crossed 
the  dress  from  side  to  side  near  the  bottom. 

Men’s  leggings  often  had  bands'  of  beadwork  following  the  side 
seams,  and  occasionally  cross  lines  near  the  bottom. 

Women’s  leggings  were  sometimes  crossed  with  solid  beadwork, 
and  sometimes  had  designs  only  on  the  bottom  fronts,  or  a  wide  band 
of  beadwork  around  the  bottom. 

Men’s  and  women’s  belts  were  generally  richly  beaded,  and  women’s 
caps  more  or  less  so. 

Ermine  skins  were  often  used  for  fringes  and  ornamentation  on 
men’s  clothes,  and  they  were  much  used  as  side  fringes  to  war  bonnets. 
Human  and  horse  hair  were  also  used  in  ornamentation  of  clothes. 


w  d,  pp.'47,  48,  figs.  1,  2. 

"  See  Flathead  dress,  Field  Museum,  111909. 
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The  colors  employed  in  painting  clothing  were  chiefly  red,  yellow, 
and  black.  Some  of  the  painted  designs  on  men’s  clothing  represented 


Vn/  V\/  \iii/ 

a  i>  ^  d,  t. 

Figure  28.— Moccasin  trailers 


Figure  29.— Designs  on  moccasins 


dreams  and  visions.  Some  were  pictographs  connected  with  the 
guardian  spirit  and  others  incidents  of  the  chase  and  of  war.  Some 
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buffalo  robes  had  broad  beaded  bands  similar  to  those  on  robes  used 
by  many  Plains  tribes.  Moccasins  and  shirts  were  sometimes  painted 
yellow  with  wolf  moss.  Moccasin  trailers  are  shown  in  Figure  ?8. 
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Figure  30. — Designs  on  front  of  women’s  leggings 


A  few  of  the  beaded  designs  on  moccasins,  leggings,  and  dresses  that 
I  noted  among  the  Spokan  are  shown  in  Figures  29-33. 
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Figure  31. — Designs  on  sides  of  men’s  leggings 


Personal  AnoRNMENT.-^Ear  pendants  were  common  in  early 
times.  Large  shell  pendants  were  especially  common  among  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  to  a  less  extent  among  the  Kalispel.  Most  of 


12  See  Field  Museum,  111890-111893,  111909,  111782,  111783. 
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them  were  fresh-water  shells  obtained  locally.  No  nose  ornaments 
or  nose  pins  were  used  by  the  Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  they 
were  rare  among  the  Kalispel  and  Spokan.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
common  among  the  Nez  Perce  and  all  the  more  western  Shahaptian 
and  Salishan  tribes.  Necklaces  were  very  common  and  were  similar 
to  those  used  by  neighboring  tribes  both  east  and  west.  Face  and 
body  painting  was  universal,  the  most  common  colors  being  red  and 
yellow,  but  black,  white,  and  blue  were  also  frequently  used.  A 
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Figure  32. — Designs  on  lower  part  of  men’s  leggings 
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famous  spot  for  obtaining  red  paint  in  the  Flathead  country  was  at 
a''p^  yu'tsamEn  (“possessing  red  paint”),  near  Helena.  The  paint 
was  obtained  from  a  large,  long  cave  under  a  cliff.  As  the  paint  rock 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cave,  and  it  was  quite  dark  inside,  a  rope  was 
tied  to  the  waist  of  the  man  who  went  in,  so  that  he  might  readily 
find  his  way  back.  When  the  head  of  the  cave  was  reached  the 
searcher  felt  with  his  hands  and  pulled  down  blocks  of  the  decom¬ 
posed  rock,  returning  with  as  much  as  he  could  carry.  When  he 
came  out  he  divided  the  paint  among  the  people,  who  put  it  into  hide 
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Figure  33. — Designs  from  shoulders  of  women’s  dresses 


sacks.  Long  ago  the  best  quality  of  paint  rock  from  this  place  was 
exported  by  the  Helena  people  to  neighboring  tribes.  After  the 
introduction  of  horses,  parties  of  Flathead  and  their  allies  gathered 
paint  at  this  place  when  passing  or  hunting  near  there.  It  is  said 
that  several  men  lost  their  lives  or  were  injured  in  this  cave  by  rocks 
falling  on  them.  There  was  also  a  belief  that  this  cave  could  open 
and  shut  at  will,  and  that  several  men  had  been  killed  by  it.  Much 
of  the  body  and  face  painting  of  men  was  symbolic  in  character  and 
connected  with  war  exploits  and  guardian  spirits.  At  a  recent  dance 
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near  Jocko,  Chief  Moise  appeared  with  liis  lower  legs  painted  yellow 
because  the  war  exploit  he  was  about  to  relate  occurred  on  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River. 

Tattoo  marks  were  also  in  large  measure  symbolic.  Like  painting, 
tattooing  was  done  by  both  sexes.  However,  it  was  not  very  common. 
Wrists  and  forearms  were  the  chief  parts  tattooed,  but  some  men  had 
tattoo  marks  on  the  legs  and  body  as  well.  The  Kalispel  and  Spokan 
are  said  to  have  tattooed  much  more  than  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and 
Flathead.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  face  tattooing,  or  that  it  was 
exceedingly  rare.  The  Assiniboin  are  said  to  be  the  only  eastern 
tribe  that  tattooed  much.  A  number  of  them  tattooed  the  face;  and 
many  had  tattoo  marks  on  the  body,  arms,  and  legs. 

I  did  not  learn  much  of  hairdressing,  except  that  the  styles  are 
said  to  have  been  the  same  as  among  the  neighboring  tribes.  At 
the  present  day  a  great  many  of  the  men  wear  their  hair  in  two  cues, 
one  on  each  side.  This  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  as  well  as  a  modern 
style.  Formerly  some  men  wore  a  forelock.  Evidently  there  were 
a  number  of  different  styles  of  dressing  the  hair.  Women  generally 
wore  their  hair  in  two  braids  tied  at  the  back.  Men  often  attached 
ornaments  and  strips  of  fur  to  the  braids  of  the  hair.  The  hair  was 
never  cut  and  reached.  The  headdress  of  porcupine  and  deer’s  hair, 
in  imitation  of  the  headdress  of  the  Osage,  now  often  worn  by  young 
men  in  dances,  is  of  modern  introduction.  Some  men  wore  long 
headdresses  of  human  hair  woven  together,  the  tresses  being  joined 
with  gum.  I  do  not  know  if  this  style  is  old  or  not.  The  beard 
was  pulled  out  with  tweezers.  Pubic  and  other  body  hair  was  not 
removed. 

V.  SUBSISTENCE 

Roots  and  Berries. — The  country  occupied  by  the  Flathead 
tribes  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  food.  Roots  and  berries  are  abimdant, 
and  were  used  extensively.  The  Flathead  paid  less  attention  to  these 
than  the  other  tribes  of  the  gToup.  Camas  and  bitterroot  were 
highly  valued,  and  in  several  places  large  quantities  were  dug.  The 
two  most  famous  camas  grounds  were  at  Big  Camas,  or  Camas 
Prairie,  about  15  miles  above  Missoula,  Mont.,  where  many  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  Ssmte'use,  and  Flathead  gathered  for  digging;  and  Camas 
Prairie  near  Calispell  Lake,  Wash.,  where  Kalispel,  Spokan,  and 
Colville  gathered.  It  is  said  that  the  Flathead  were  promised 
Camas  Prairie  as  a  camas  reserve  by  the  Government,  but  did  not 
get  it.  Besides  these  places,  there  were  many  fine  camas  grounds 
in  other  parts  of  the  tribal  habitat.  The  territory  of  the  Kalispel 
especially  was  noted  for  richness  in  camas.  On  the  present  Flat- 
head  reserve  there  were  two  much-used  camas  grounds  at  Camas 
Prairie  and  Crow  Creek  belonging  to  the  Pend  d’Oreilles. 
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Root  diggers  were  of  the  same  kind  as  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
Handles  were  of  wood,  horn,  and  antler.  At  one  time  baskets  were 
generally  used  in  the  gathering  of  roots;  but  as  basketry  gradually 
went  out  of  use,  woven  and  hide  bags,  large  ones  of  the  Nez  Perce 
type,  and  some  of  soft  sldn  and  rawhide,  took  their  place.  Baskets 
were  gradually  abandoned  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  owing 
to  the  increased  amount  of  traveling  and  the  preeminence  given  to 
buffalo  hunting.  They  were  too  rigid  and  bulky  for  constant  horse 
travel,  and,  besides,  the  women  who  traveled  long  distances  on 
buffalo  hunts  had  no  time  to  make  them,  and  often  found  themselves 
in  districts  where  basket  materials  could  not  be  obtained.  Each 
generation  saw  fewer  baskets  made,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
whites  they  were  no  longer  required  as  kettles.  In  large  measure 
they  also  lost  their  value  as  articles  of  trade. 

Bark  baskets  were  used  extensively  in  gathering  berries.  For 
gathering  huckleberries  in  the  higher  mountains  the  Kalispel  used 
conical  cedar-bark  baskets.  At  the  present  day  they  often  dispense 
with  root  diggers  and  use  plows  instead.  A  few  long  furrows  are 
plowed  across  the  camas  meadows;  the  women  follow  and  gather 
the  upturned  roots.  A  large  quantity  of  roots  is  thus  gathered  in 
a  short  time. 

The  methods  of  curing  berries  and  curing  and  cooking  roots  appear 
to  have  been  much  the  same  as  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  other 
Salishan  tribes.  There  may  have  been  some  differences  between 
the  Spokan  in  the  extreme  west  and  the  Flathead  in  the  extreme 
east.  The  Spokan  used  circular  pits  for  the  storage  of  dried  fish, 
roots,  berries,  and  even  meat.  These  were  opened  and  aired  from 
time  to  time. 

The  following  is  told  of  the  seasonal  occupations  of  the  Spokan. 
The  majority  of  people  of  most  bands  scattered  over  the  tribal 
territory ,  and  even  over  that  of  neighbors,  for  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year,  gathering  roots  and  berries,  hunting,  fishing,  visiting,  and 
trading.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  winter  camps.  Then  they 
lived  on  the  food  which  had  been  secured  and  hunted  occasionally 
on  the  near-by  hunting  grounds.  In  some  places  they  also  fished. 
This  was  the  season  of  social  entertainments  and  dancing  and  also  of 
manufacturing.  Many  of  the  women  made  most  of  their  mats,  bas¬ 
kets,  bags,  and  clothes  at  this  season,  the  materials  having  been 
gathered  previously. 

Generally  speaking,  the  people  occupied  themselves  chiefly  as 
follows  during  the  year:  In  the  springtime,  digging  certain  roots, 
him  ting  and  fishing  on  the  nearer  grounds;  in  early  summer,  fishing 
for  trout  and  salmon,  hunting,  and  root  digging;  in  midsummer,  root 
digging  and  berrying,  only  a  little  hunting;  in  late  summer,  salmon 
fishing  and  berrying,  very  little  hunting  or  root  digging;  in  early 
fall  (about  September),  the  same  occupations  as  in  late  summer;  in 
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late  fall  (October  and  November),  root  digging  and  hunting  in  the 
early  part,  and  finally  only  hunting.  In  December  they  went  into 
their  winter  camps  and  left  them  in  March.  Trading  parties  to  The 
Dalles  and  other  places  left  in  August  and  returned  for  the  late  fall 
hunting.  They  dug  roots  and  hunted,  if  convenient,  on  the  way 
going  and  coming,  but  chiefly  on  the  way  back.  Buffalo  hunting 
parties  also  left. in  August.  Some  came  back  late  in  the  fall,  about 
November,  and  some  did  not  return  until  spring. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  roots  and  berries  gathered  by 
the  Spokan: 

ROOTS 

1.  A'thwa,  t'txwa  {Camassia  esculenta). 

2.  Spa'tlEm  {Lewisia  rediviva). 

3.  Pa'iwa  (unidentified  [see  Coeur  d’Alene,  p.  89,  No.  3]). 

4.  Pd'xpux  (unidentified  [see  Coeur  d’Alene,  p.  89,  No.  4]). 

5.  Tu'xwa  (unidentified  [see  Coeur  d’Alene,  p.  89,  No.  5]). 

6.  Sd'tc  {Allium  sp.). 

7.  Kola'wal  {Allium  sp.). 

8.  Stlokdm  (unidentified). 

9.  Mssd'we  (unidentified). 

10.  SkwEnkwe'nEm  {Claytonia  sp). 

11.  SEsl'lsm  (unidentified). 

12.  Tsd'wax  {Fritillaria  piidica  [f]). 

13.  Siai'skEU  (unidentified). 

14.  Sqa'kErtsEn  (unidentified). 

15.  Mold' Epa  {Cnicus  undulatus  [f]). 

16.  To'qwa  {Balsamorrhiza  sp.). 

BERRIES 

1.  Sld'k  {Amelanchier  sp.). 

2.  Ld'xlox  {Prunus  demissa  Walp.). 

3.  Tsekwi'k^  {Sambucus  sp.). 

4.  Sisa'is.tx  {Cornus  pubescens  Nutt.). 

5.  Shwa'natc  {Crataegus  sp.). 

6.  Nwa'westls  {Rubus  sp.  [raspberry]). 

7.  Pd'lpolqEU  {Rubus  sp.  [thimbleberry?]). 

8.  Ta'Ualtlaox  '  {Rubus  sp.  [trailing  blackberry?]). 

9.  Sqweikwai'qEU  (“black  head,”  Rubus  leucodermis  Dough). 

10.  Nta'tEmelps  {Ribes  sp.  [red  gooseberry]). 

11.  Yd'rlca  {Ribes  sp.  [black  gooseberry]). 

12.  7’sa'Z0  ^  (/?i5es  sp.  [currant]) . 

13.  Shd'zEm  {Shepherdia  canadensis  Nutt.). 

14.  Qei'tqsm,  kei'tkEm  {Fragaria  calif  arnica). 

15.  StEzcd'lk  {Vaccinium  membranaceum) . 

16.  Npokpeka' xEn  {Vaccinium  sp.). 

17.  Sisl'pt  {Vaccinium  sp.  [small  blueberry]). 

18.  Sqo'eyu  {Berberis  sp.). 

19.  Skole's  {Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi). 

20.  Shoie'pak  {Rosa  sp.). 

21.  TEplEptai' Elp  (“black”  or  “dark,”  very  seldom  eaten;  unidentified). 

SElExwai'lspkan  (the  snowberry)  was  not  eaten.  _ _ 

1  Compare  Thompson  name  of  this  berry. 

'  •  2  Compare  Thompson  name  for  Oregon  grape,  Berberis  sp. 
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SOME  OTHER  VEGETAL  FOODS 

Qa'puxa  (hazelnuts). 

Swl'sttc  (nutlets  of  Pinus  alhicaulis). 

Stsetsi'tca  (nutlets  of  Pinus  ponderosa) . 

Me'icto  (seeds  of  Balsamorrhiza) . 

Stsa'xwe  (cambium  of  Pinus  ponderosa). 

SEnamoxstci'nEm  (cambium  of  Pinus  contorta  or  of  poplar  [used  a  little]). 

Hoxta’lp  (stalks  of  Heracleum  lanatum). 

Skola'pkEn  {Alectoria  jubata  L.). 

Shwl'Ena  {Opuntia  sp.). 

Rib-bone  knives  and  animals’  shoulder  blades  were  used  as  sap 
scrapers. 

Agriculture. — According  to  some  informants,  tobacco  was  raised 
long  ago  in  some  places  by  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Flathead,  and  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  other  tribes  also.  The  Spokan  are  said  to  have  grown 
wheat  as  early  as  1835.® 

Hunting.  Weapons  of  the  chase. — The  double-curved  bow  was 
the  only  kind  used  by  all  the  Flathead  tribes.  The  only  neighboring 
people  who  used  wide  flat  bows  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  were 
the  Lower  Kutenai  and  Coeur  d’Alene.  For  this  reason  the  former 
were  called  “Flat  Bow”  (“Arc  platte”)  by  the  fur  traders  and  the 
latter  “Wide  Bows”  or  “Flat  Bows”  in  the  sign  language.  All  the 
best  bows  were  made  of  syringa  wood  and  were  sinew  backed.  The 
Spokan  and  many  men  of  all  the  tribes  covered  their  bows  with  bull- 
snake  skin.  Horn  bows  were  used  by  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  by 
the  Flathead.  Some  were  made  of  a  single  piece  and  others  were 
joined  of  two,  rarely  of  three,  pieces.  Arrows  were  similar  to  those  of 
other  Salishan  tribes. 

Long  ago  rattlesnake  poison  was  sometimes  used  on  arrowheads. 
No  beaver  spears  were  used.  Lances  were  occasionally  employed  in 
killing  game.  Dogs  were  used  in  some  ways  of  hunting. 

Hunting  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  horse. — I  obtained 
the  following  information  from  Michel  Revais  and  others  regarding 
the  methods  of  hunting.  Long  ago  the  Flathead  country  was  one 
of  the  very  best  countries  for  game  and  all  kinds  of  food.  On  the 
Great  plains,  where  buffaloes  migrated  in  great  herds,  little  other 
game  was  found.  In  the  Flathead  country,  buffalo  were  always 
present,  and  at  times,  when  they  became  scarcer  than  usual,  plenty 
of  other  game  could  be  procured.  On  the  other  hand,  in  large  portions 
of  the  plains  to  the  east,  when  the  buffalo  left,  there  was  very  little 
other  game  to  be  obtained;  in  many  places,  at  least,  not  sufficient  to 
feed  a  large  company  of  people.  For  this  reason,  before  the  advent 

•if'  f)  were  growing  wheat  in  1838,  grinding  it  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.’s 

mill  at  Fort  Colville,  traveling  a  distance  of  70  miles.  (McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.) 
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of  the  horse,  portions  of  the  great  open  plains  were  seldom  visited. 
When  the  buffalo  deserted  a  part  of  the  plains  they  sometimes 
traveled  long  distances  and  were  hard  to  follow  and  overtake  on  foot. 
People  who  attempted  to  live  in  these  places  would  have  to  follow 
the  buffalo  or  starve,  and  they  could  not  easily  travel  great  distances 
carrying  their  children,  old  people,  and  baggage.  Even  dogs  with 
travois  could  not  help  them  a  great  deal,  for  the  dogs  would  require 
to  be  fed  meat  constantly.  Prairie  fires  were  also  dangerous  and 
often  drove  game  away.  Besides  this,  in  those  days  without  horses 
the  common  game  of  the  open  plains  (buffalo  and  antelope)  could  not 
be  hunted  as  successfully  as  in  a  more  or  less  broken  country.  Thus 
long  ago  people  made  their  headquarters  in  diversified  country,  more 
or  less  hilly  and  wooded,  where  good  shelter,  firewood,  poles,  and 
water  were  abundant,  and  where  there  was  a  variety  of  game  and 
fish,  where  many  kinds  of  roots  and  berries  were  growing,  and  where 
materials  for  manufactures  were  at  hand.  As  the  places  having  the 
best  conditions  were  in  the  more  or  less  hilly  and  partly  wooded 
coimtry  in  proximity  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  most  bands  made 
their  headquarters  in  the  country  of  the  foothills.  Some  bands  who 
lived  farther  east  had  their  headquarters  within  valleys  in  local  or 
isolated  ranges  of  hdls.  In  some  cases  there  were  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  between  bands,  while  other  bands  were  comparatively  close  to 
one  another.  In  aU  cases  there  was  a  sufficient  area  of  hunting 
coimtry  intervening  to  allow  of  good  hunting  for  all.  As  a  rule, 
people  hunted  the  country  halfway  over  to  the  next  band.  Traveling 
over  long  distances  occurred,  but  usually  not  for  collecting  food 
supplies  but  for  visiting,  trading,  or  on  the  warpath.  They  traveled 
hght  and  lived  on  the  game  of  the  country  as  they  went  along,  leaving 
all  surplus  meat  that  they  could  not  carry.  Long  ago  buffalo  were 
not  considered  much  more  valuable  for  meat  and  skins  than  some 
other  lands  of  large  game,  such  as  elk,  for  instance. 

Buffalo  were  plentiful  in  the  Flathead  country  and  in  the  country 
of  the  Salish- TziTTo/ye.  Elk,  antelope,  and  deer  of  two  or  three  kinds 
were  also  plentiful;  moose  and  mountain  sheep  abounded  in  many 
places.  Goats  occurred,  but  they  were  seldom  hunted  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  other  game  easier  to  obtain  and  considered  much  more 
valuable.  Besides  large  game,  small  game  and  game  birds  were 
abundant,  ffiso  roots,  berries,  fish,  and  shellfish.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles 
used  shellfish,  but  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  choice  with  them,  and 
not  necessity,  for  their  country  was  almost  as  well  stocked  with  game 
as  that  of  the  Flathead.  Buffalo  were  less  abundant,  but  other  kinds 
of  game  were  probably  equally  as  plentifrd  as  in  the  Flathead  country, 
if  not  more  so.  Besides,  at  one  time  caribou  abounded  in  many 
places ‘north  of  Pend  Oreille  River,  and  both  the  Pend  d’Oreilles 
41383°— 30- - 23 
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and  Kalispel  hunted  them.  All  the  game  common  to  the  Pend 
d’Oreille  country  was  also  found  in  the  Kalispel  country,  with  the 
exception  of  buffalo,  which  penetrated  there  only  occasionally.  The 
Spokan  had  no  caribou,  moose,  and  buffalo  in  their  country,  but 
great  numbers  of  elk,  deer,  and  antelope.  Bears  were  at  one  time 
numerous.  After  the  introduction  of  horses,  buffalo  hunting,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  traveling  long  distances  became  easy.  Hunting  of 
other  game  lost  in  importance.  It  was  now  possible  to  load  great 
pack  trains  with  meat  and  skins,  and  to  put  up  supplies  at  any  place. 
Great  bands  of  people  could  travel  together.  In  fact,  the  larger  the 
parties,  the  easier  the  buffalo  hunting.  Buffalo  hides  and  robes 
became  considerable  articles  of  trade  with  the  more  western  tribes, 
who  did  not  go  buffalo  hunting.  For  these  reasons  the  old  style  of 
life  was  being  given  up  and  the  people  became  almost  exclusively 
buffalo  hunters,  as  this  was  the  easiest  way  of  making  a  living.  What¬ 
ever  was  unsuited  to  the  new  mode  of  life  was  discarded.  Thus  the 
mat  tent  went  out  of  use  and  was  replaced  by  the  skin  tent.  Rawhide 
bags  came  more  and  more  into  use;  parfleches  were  universally  used 
as  packing  cases.  A  few  baskets  and  mat  lodges  continued  to  be 
used  at  the  main  winter  camps  and  in  the  most  western  parts  of  the 
country.  Fishing,  digging  of  roots,  and  gathering  of  berries  became 
of  less  importance,  because  these  industries  could  not  always  be 
prosecuted  when  buffalo  hunting.  Good  berrying  and  root-digging 
grounds  were  not  usually  places  best  suited  for  buffalo  hunting,  and 
people  often  found  themselves  far  away  at  the  proper  season  for 
berrying  and  root  digging.  Thus  there  arose  a  tendency  to  neglect 
these  sources  of  food  supply,  as  well  as  the  hunting  of  other  game. 
A  certain  amount  of  roots  and  berries  was  gathered  and  cured  by 
old  people,  who  did  not  go  with  the  regular  buffalo-hunting  parties. 
The  Flathead  believe  that  the  Crow  and  other  tribes  were  affected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  horse  in  much  the  same  manner  as  themselves, 
and  gave  up  their  old  manner  of  living  to  be  buffalo  hunters  on  the 
plains.  Revais  and  others  believed  that  the  Crow  and  all  other 
eastern  tribes,  before  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  must  have  lived 
a  semisedentary  life,  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  life  of  the  Flathead, 
and  that  they  must  have  had  headquarters  in  some  semiforested 
country  to  the  east.  They  coidd  not  have  lived  continually  out  on 
the  open  plains  as  buffalo  hunters  before  they  had  horses.  The 
Flathead  did  not  make  the  changes  necessary  to  their  life  of  mounted 
buffalo  hunters  by  copying  from  the  eastern  or  Plains  tribes;  for  at 
the  time  (say,  about  1600)  they  were  not  in  contact  with  the  Plains 
tribes.  Besides,  it  is  known  that  at  least  the  Blackfoot  and  the 
Assiniboin  obtained  horses  at  a  date  much  later  than  the  Flathead;  and 
it  is  believed  that  all  the  eastern  tribes,  such  as  the  Crow,  Sioux,  and 
Arapaho,  obtained  their  first  horses  also  at  a  date  later  than  the  Flat- 
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head  and  neighboring  Shoshoni.  It  is  believed  that  all  tribes,  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secured  their  first  horses 
directly  or  indirectly  from  or  through  Shoshoni  bands  of  the  western 
plains;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Kutenai  and  Blackfoot  copied  the 
horse  equipment  from  the  Flathead  and  Shoshoni.  This  leaves  only 
the  Shoshoni,  the  first  to  have  horses,  from  whom  the  Flathead  might 
have  copied. 

In  later  years,  when  there  came  to  be  much  contact  between  many 
tribes  on  the  western  plains,  the  Flathead  were  influenced  by  contact 
with  eastern  tribes,  and  also  the  latter  by  contact  with  western 
tribes. 

It  is  claimed  that  owing  to  the  abundance  of  game  in  the  Flathead 
country  before  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  a  sufficiency  of  meat 
could  be  obtained  by  ordinary  methods  of  hunting,  such  as  the  still 
hunt  and  the  surround.  Therefore  there  was  no  need  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  nets,  corrals,  and  pounds  for  catching  game,  and  these  were 
not  used.  The  Blackfoot,  and  some  other  tribes  to  the  north  and 
west,  were  known  to  employ  some  or  all  of  these  methods;  but  it  is 
thought  this  must  have  been  because  game  was  scarcer  in  their 
countries,  or  harder  to  hunt.  Even  snares  and  deadfalls  were  very 
little  used  in  capturing  game.  Deer  fences  and  deer  snares  like  those 
of  the  Thompson  were  not  used.  Driving  or  stampeding  elk  and 
buffalo  over  precipices,  and  possibly  some  other  methods  of  driving, 
were  in  vogue;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  methods  were  also  used 
before  the  advent  of  the  horse. 

Before  horses  were  in  use,  buffaloes  were  surrounded  in  small 
numbers  and  shot;  or  the  hunter  crawled  up  to  stragglers  on  the  edges 
of  the  larger  herds  and  shot  them.  Some  were  also  killed  from 
ambushes  at  watering  places,  and  occasionally  they  were  caught  on 
slippery  ice  and  when  swimming  rivers.  Disguises  were  often  used 
in  approaching  buffalo  and  other  game. 

When  buffalo  hunting  was  conducted  on  horseback  the  common 
method  was  for  a  party  of  mounted  men  to  charge  the  herd  in  a  line 
or  in  a  half  circle  at  a  given  signal,  stampeding  the  animals,  and  follow¬ 
ing  them  up,  shooting  and  stabbing  them.  In  the  later  days  of 
buffalo  hunting,  Salishan  parties  sometimes  hunted  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Blackfoot,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Assiniboin  tribes. 
W^hen  wars  with  the  Blackfoot  ceased,  Kutenai  and  Pend  d’Oreilles 
parties  often  went  to  the  north,  crossing  the  present  Blackfoot 
Reserve  in  Montana,  sometimes  passing  Blackfoot  parties  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  hunted  beyond  them  to  the  east  and  north, 
frequently  crossing  the  Canadian  line.  It  is  uncertain  how  far 
Salishan  parties  went  beyond  their  tribal  boundaries  to  the  east 
along  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  but  it  seems  that  the  Lower 
Musselshell  and  Big  Horn  were  about  their  limits,  and  they  rarely  or 
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never  went  east  of  the  mouths  of  these  streams.  To  the  south  they 
went  not  infrequently  as  far  as  Wind  River,  Sweetwater  and  Green 
Rivers;  but  this  was  generally  on  visits  to  the  Shoshoni,  although 
they  hunted  all  the  way,  going  and  returning. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Spokan  country  where  there  were  extensive 
prairies  the  Indians  surrounded  game  every  fall.  Elk,  deer,  and 
antelope  were  killed  in  this  way.  A  large  body  of  people,  including 
many  women  and  children,  made  a  huge  circle,  and  moved  day  by 
day  toward  a  common  center.  At  night  they  camped  in  the  circle. 
Thus  they  moved  toward  one  point  a  few  miles  every  day.  As  the 
circle  shortened  there  became  less  chance  of  game  getting  out  and 
the  camps  came  to  be  closer  together.  Any  game  seen  near  the  edge 
of  the  circle,  was,  if  possible,  scared  in  by  riders.  Many  mounted 
men  rode  to  and  fro  between  the  camping  parties  in  the  circle,  while 
others,  chiefly  women,  advanced  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  carrying 
the  baggage.  In  weak  parts  of  the  ring  fires  were  lighted,  especially 
at  night,  and  sticks  with  burnt  skin  attached  were  erected  here  and 
there.  At  last,  after  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  two,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  ground  surrounded,  a  large  number  of  game  animals  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  center.  Places  where  game  was  most  liable  to  break 
through  were  then  guarded  by  women  and  children  to  scare  them  back, 
or  sometimes  by  men  in  ambush  to  shoot.  Then  all  the  most  active 
moimted  men  attacked  the  animals  and  killed  many  with  arrows 
and  spears.  Those  that  broke  away  were  chased  and  shot  at  as  they 
fled.  This  method  of  hunting  was  practiced  both  before  and  after 
the  introduction  of  horses,  and  it  fell  into  disuse  only  after  the 
introduction  of  firearms,  when  there  came  to  be  danger  of  shooting 
one  another. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  surround,  driving  was  arranged  on  a  great 
scale,  the  animals  being  driven  over  cliffs,  where  they  were  killed  by 
the  fall,  or  into  coulees  and  defiles,  where  men  lay  iu  wait  to  shoot 
them.  Sometimes  drives  were  made  in  coulees  with  steep  sides,  the 
animals  beiug  driven  from  one  end  to  the  other,  where  they  were  met 
by  hunters  waiting  for  them,  and  between  the  two  parties  were 
nearly  all  killed. 

Fishing.— Fishing  was  of  much  less  importance  to  the  Flathead 
tribes  than  hunting,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  Spokan. 
Several  kinds  of  small  fish  were  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  creeks^  and 
lakes.  No  doubt  in  early  tunes,  when  the  people  were  more  sedentary, 
fishmg  was  engaged  m  to  a  considerable  extent  by  certain  bands  of  the 
Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  especially  by  the  people  living  around 
Flathead  Lake.  It  is  said  that  long  ago  some  of  the  Kalispel  spent 
most  of  the  fair  season  around  Pend  Oreille,  Priest,  and  other  lakes, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  gathermg  roots  and  berries  in  the  near-bj' 
mountains.  When  winter  approached  they  returned  to  their  regular 
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winter  camping  places  on  the  main  river,  where  the  snowfall  was 
lighter  and  the  climate  milder. 

Hooks  and  lines  were  used  in  fishing;  but  nets  were  little  employed 
except  perhaps  on  Flathead  Lake  and  at  a  few  other  points.  How¬ 
ever,  large  nets  were  used  a  great  deal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Spokane  for  catching  various  kinds  of  fish.  They  were  stretched 
completely  across  the  river,  one  net  being  set  some  distance  upstream 
above  the  other.  Dip  nets  were  seldom  or  never  used.  According 
to  Revais,  “The  dip  net  for  catching  salmon  on  rivers  was  much  used 
along  Columbia  River,  from  the  Thompson  and  Shuswap  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wallawalla,  and  to  near  The  Dalles,  but  it  was  httle 
used  by  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  the  Columbia.  The  Nez  Perce 
and  Wallawalla  used  them  for  catching  salmon,  but  the  Spokan  did 
not  use  them.” 

In  many  places  weirs  and  traps  were  employed.  Traps  were  of  two 
or  three  kinds,  similar  to  the  common  fish  traps  of  the  Thompson. 

Two  kinds  of  spears  were  in  use — the  single-pointed  gig,  for  spearing 
fish  from  the  shore,  and  the  three-pronged  spear,  for  spearing  from 
canoes  and  ice.  No  salmon  were  found  in  the  countries  of  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  Ssmte'use,  and  Flathead,  and  in  only  one  small  piece  of 
the  territory  of  the  Kalispel.  The  Spokan,  however,  had  some  good 
sahnon  fisheries  along  Spokane  River.  Salmon  did  not  run  in  the 
Pend  Oreille  River.  In  the  salmon  season,  some  Kalispel  went 
down  the  river  to  near  the  canyon  (probably  Box  Canyon),  then 
across  country  to  the  head  of  Salmon  River  in  British  Columbia, 
which  was  the  northeast  corner  of  their  tribal  territory,  and  there 
fished  salmon.  The  sahnon  at  this  place  were  generally  spent  and 
poor,  and  in  some  years  there  were  not  many.  A  few  Kalispel 
joined  the  friendly  Lake  and  Colville  at  their  great  salmon  fishery 
about  Kettle  Falls;  but  most  of  the  tribe  procured  dried  sahnon  in 
trade  from  the  Colville  and  Spokan,  probably  chiefly  from  the  former. 
Some  of  the  Flathead  obtained  dried  salmon  from  the  Lemhi  Shoshoni. 
The  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Ssmte'use,  and  Salish-Tuna'xe  had  no  chance 
to  fish  salmon  with  neighbors,  and  were  seldom  able  to  obtain  much 
in  trade. 

VI.  TRAVEL,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TRADE 

Canoes. — The  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  were  noted  as  canoe 
people.  They  had  an  abundance  of  good  bark  in  their  countries  and 
made  many  bark  canoes.  White-pine  bark  was  chiefly  used.  Ribs 
were  generally  made  of  cedar  and  black-pine  roots  were  used  for  sew¬ 
ing.  The  canoes  were  swift  and  light,  and  were  of  the  same  general 
shape  and  construction  as  the  bark  canoes  of  many  other  Salishan 
tribes  and  of  the  Kutenai.  They  differed,  however,  in  having  the 
bark  at  their  ends  cut  off  square  and  sewed  together,  instead  of  having 
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long,  sharp,  rounded,  snoutlike  ends,  like  the  canoes  of  all  other 
tribes.  This  type,  with  cut-off  “snouts”  or  shortened  ends  (fig.  34), 
was  pecuhar  to  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  may  have  been 
adopted  tmder  the  influence  of  the  eastern  bark  canoe  since  the  advent 
of  the  traders;  for  it  is  stated  that  Iroquois  who  settled  among  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  others  in  the  employment  of  the  fur  traders, 
sometimes  made  bark  canoes  of  the  eastern  or  Iroquois  shape  on 
Flathead  Lake.  However,  I  was  unable  to  make  sure  of  this  point. 
As  the  “sturgeon-nose”  (or  snout-ended)  canoe  is  the  only  type  used 
by  neighboring  tribes,  and  is  widely  distributed  over  a  large  area,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  older  type  of  the  two.  The  other  tribes — the 
Spokan,  Ssmte'use,  Ssdish- Tuna' xe,  and  Flathead — are  said  to  have 
had  no  canoes  long  ago,  only  rafts  of  poles.  It  seems  that  tule  rafts 
were  used  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Spokan,  and  possibly  by  the 

others,  but  I  was  unable  to  make 
certain  of  this.  In  later  times,  proba¬ 
bly  with  the  introduction  of  the  first 
iron,  the  Spokan  began  to  make  dugout 
canoes  of  poplar  and  other  logs,  while 
the  Flathead  adopted  the  bull  boat  of 
the  plains  area. 

Dogs. — Dogs  were  common  to  all 
the  tribes.  In  color  they  were  gray, 
yellow,  and  black  of  various  shades, 
generally  lighter  underneath  and  in 
front,  like  coyotes  and  wolves.  Some 
were  somewhat  mixed  in  color,  such  as 
yellow  and  white  or  brown  and  white. 
They  were  haired  hke  coyotes  and 
wolves,  and  resembled  them  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  shape.  None  of  them  had  curly,  soft  fur,  and  none  had  long 
or  floppy  ears.  Most  of  them  were  of  large  size,  but  some  were  rather 
small.  The  dogs  of  the  Flathead  group  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  breed  as  those  of  the  Thompson  and  other  tribes  of  the  plateau 
and  neighboring  plains.  The  hair  and  skins  of  dogs  were  not  made 
use  of,  nor  was  their  flesh  eaten.  They  were  at  one  time  used  for 
hunting  purposes,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  clear. 

Horses.  The  Flathead  claim  to  have  obtained  horses  first  about 
1600  or  a  little  later  from  some  Shoshoni  tribe,  who,  according  to 
them,  were  the  earliest  people  to  have  had  horses.  All  horses  came 
first  from  the  south  and  southeast,  and  spread  north  and  northwest. 

The  Qalish- Tuna' ¥e  procured  their  first  horses  from  the  Shoshoni 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Flathead  obtained  theirs,  but  for  some 
reason  they  had  more  horses  at  an  early  date  than  the  Flathead. 
Horses  increased  in  numbers  rather  rapidly  for  some  years  after  their 


Figuke  34. — Types  of  canoe  bow 
a.  Sturgeon-nose  type,  b,  Kalispel  type. 
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first  introduction,  as  there  was  little  or  no  horse  steahng,  and  horse 
flesh  was  seldom  eaten,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  buffalo  and 
other  large  game.  After  horses  had  become  plentiful  Blackfoot  and 
eastern  tribes  began  to  appear  in  the  region  bordering  the  Flathead, 
and  then  horse  raiding  became  common,  and  continued  until  the  last 
days  of  the  buffalo  hunting. 

I  obtained  the  following  information  from  Revais  and  others 
concerning  the  introduction  of  horses  into  other  tribes.  “The  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  Ssmte'use  obtained  their  first  horses  from  the  Flathead; 
and  the  Kahspel  from  the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  The  Coeur  d’Alene 
got  theirs  first  from  the  Kahspel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles;  and  the  Spokan, 
according  to  some,  theirs  also  from  the  Kahspel.  The  Colville 
almost  certainly  obtained  their  first  horses  also  from  the  Kahspel.” 
It  seems,  however,  that  horses  spread  simifltaneously  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Shoshoni,  and  reached  the  Moses 
Columbia  tribe  only  a  little  later  than  they  reached  the  Pend  d’Oreilles. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  Columbia  tribes  had  horses  before 
the  Kutenai  and  Blackfoot.  The  Cayuse  had  a  large  number  earher 
than  any  other  tribes  near  the  Columbia.  It  seems  that  they  received 
them  directly  from  the  Shoshoni.  The  Nez  Perce  are  said  to  have 
obtained  most  of  their  first  horses  from  the  Cayuse  and  the  Shoshoni. 
From  the  Cayuse,  horses  spread  rapidly  among  the  Shahaptian  and 
Sahshan  tribes  of  Columbia  River,  and  from  there  north.  At  the 
same  time  horses  were  reaching  the  Columbia  from  the  east  by  way 
of  Pend  Oreille  River.  Horses  spread  among  the  Shoshoni  from  south 
to  north,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  came  originally  from  Mexico. 
The  Shoshoni  east  of  the  Salish-PuTia're  and  Flathead  may  have  had 
horses  at  even  an  earlier  date  than  they.  The  Kutenai  west  of  the 
mountains  are  said  to  have  obtained  their  first  horses  from  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles;  and  those  east  of  the  mountains  from  the  Ssilish-Tund'xe 
and  possibly  also  from  the  Shoshoni.  Some  think  that  the  Blackfoot 
obtained  their  first  horses  in  trade  from  the  Salish-Tund'xe,  Flathead, 
and  Shoshoni.  Others  claim  that  the  Blackfoot  procured  all  their  first 
horses  by  stealing  from  the  Shoshoni  and  Flathead.  It  seems  that  the 
Kutenai  and  Blackfoot  were  slower  in  adapting  themselves  to  horses 
than  some  other  tribes,  and  did  not  use  them  extensively  for  some  time 
after  their  introduction.  The  Crow  are  said  to  have  obtained  horses 
from  the  Shoshoni  and  Flathead  by  stealing,  and  may  have  taken  their 
first  horses  from  the  former.  The  Sioux  are  said  to  have  received  horses 
at  a  later  date  than  the  Crow  and  Blackfoot;  and  the  Gros  Ventres 
probably  a  little  earlier  than  the  Blackfoot.  The  Assiniboin  and  Cree 
obtained  horses  later  than  the  Crow  and  Blackfoot. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  the  first  horse  seen  by  the  Lower 
Kahspel.  The  first  horse  that  reached  the  Lower  Kahspel  country 
was  ridden  by  an  Indian  (some  say  a  half-breed)  who  came  from  the 
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Flathead  country  by  way  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  Some  people  saw 
the  horse’s  tracks  where  it  had  passed  over  some  sand.  They  called 
other  people,  and  discussed  what  land  of  animal  had  made  the  tracks, 
which  were  strange  to  them  all.  Some  thought  it  might  have  been 
a  horse,  as  they  Had  heard  about  them.  Other  people  lower  down, 
near  the  river  bank,  saw  the  man  approach  on  the  horse  at  a  lope. 
They  observed  that  he  was  smoking,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
at  his  ease.  They  watched  him  enter  the  river  and  swim  across  on 
the  horse.  They  gathered  around  and  examined  the  animal  with 
much  curiosity.  The  Kalispel  and  Colville  always  called  horses  by 
the  common  term  for  dogs  when  they  were  first  introduced.  Later 
they  adopted  the  name  common  to  nearly  all  the  Salish  tribes  for 
“horse,”  which  is  related  to  a  common  word  for  “dog.” 

Transportation  and  Horse  Equipment. — Before  the  advent  of 
the  horse  overland  transportation  was  entirely  on  people’s  backs. 
Tump  straps  of  sldn,  generally  passed  over  the  head,  were  used  for 
carrying  loads.  It  is  said  that  dogs  were  never  employed  as  draught 
animals  in  sleds,  toboggans,  or  travois.  The  majority  of  informants 
declared  that  dogs  were  never  used  for  packing  or  hauling.  One  or 
two  informants  said  dogs  were  occassionaUy  and  in  some  places  used 
for  carrying  loads,  but  whether  this  was  in  very  remote  times  or 
just  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  horse  is  quite  uncertain. 
No  toboggans  were  used,  except  that  sometimes  an  animal’s  meat  was 
lashed  inside  the  skin  and  hauled  by  hand  downhill  over  the  snow, 
as  among  the  Thompson.  Some  soft  skin  and  rawhide  bags  and  some 
baskets  were  used  in  the  transportation  of  goods. 

Horses  were  at  once  adopted  for  riding  and  packing.  The  common 
method  of  pacldng  horses  appears  to  have  been  with  hght  packsad- 
dles  of  wood,  over  which  rawhide  was  shrunk.  Two  parfleches,  filled 
so  as  to  be  about  equal  in  weight  and  bulk,  were  suspended  by 
loops  over  the  “horns”  or  crosspieces  of  the  saddle,  one  on  each  side, 
and  secured  by  ropes  passing  over  the  load  and  underneath  the  horse. 
Sometimes  some  light  flat  or  flexible  material  was  placed  crosswise 
on  the  top  of  the  saddle  and  parfleches  and  secured  by  the  same  rope. 
All  the  horse  equipment  of  packsaddles,  riding  saddles,  cinches, 
ropes,  bridles,  whips;  and  methods  of  riding,  pacldng,  and  horse 
management  appear  to  have  been  received  and  adopted  along  vdth 
the  horse  from  the  Shoshoni,  and  were  passed  on  from  the  Flathead 
to  all  the  other  Sahshan  tribes  to  the  west  and  north.  Certain  lands 
of  riding  saddles  were  also  sometimes  used  as  packsaddles.  Most 
men’s  saddles  were  of  the  “pad”  type  ^  similar  to  those  of  the  Thomp¬ 
son,  Shoshoni,  and  surrounding  tribes.  Usually  the  four  corners  of 
the  saddle  were  covered  Mth  solid  quill  or  bead  work,  or  otherwise 
ornamented.  Other  saddles  w^ere  also  of  the  same  types  as  those 


*  l,  p.  12,  fig.  8. 
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used  by  the  Thompson  and  neighboring  tribes.  Two  kinds,  chiefly 
used  by  men,  in  some  tribes  also  by  women,  were  somewhat  like  pack 
saddles,  having  wooden  sides  and  ‘'horns”  of  antler  or  wood. 

Horns  were  of  two  kinds — the  forked  and  the  curved  or  bow  type. 
They  were  the  same  as  specimens  described  by  Wissler.^  Saddles 
with  high  “horns,”  most  of  them  with  a  spike  in  front,  were  used 


Figure  35. — Stirrups,  a,  Made  of  two  pieces;  b,  made  of  one  piece 


almost  altogether  by  women. ^  Saddles  of  this  kind  were  generally 
ornamented  with  long  flaps  of  sldn  richly  embroidered  which  himg 
from  both  pommels,  or  sometimes  just  from  the  back  one.^  Cinches 
w^ere  of  hide  and  w^oven  horse  hair.  Stirrups  were  of  one  or  two 
pieces  of  bent  wood,  and  sometimes  of  moimtain  sheep  horn.  Hide 
was  shrunk  over  the  wooden  ones,  which  were  of  several  shgbtly  dif- 


Figube  36. — Beaded  flaps  for  stirrups  for  women’s  saddles,  a,  Common  type,  b,  Less  com¬ 
mon  type,  c,  With  beaded  foot  rest 


ferent  shapes.  For  a  common  Idnd  used  by  the  Kahspel  see  Figure 
35.®  Cruppers  were  used  on  many  saddles;  those  on  w'omen’s  saddles 
were  wide  and  highly  ornamented.®  Beaded  pendants^  (fig.  36)  were 
also  much  used  on  the  stirrups  of  women’s  saddles  by  the  Flathead, 

2  For  the  first  type  see  I,  p.  9,  fig.  4  and  perhaps  I,  p.  24,  fig.  20;  for  the  second,  I,  p.  10,  fig.  6. 

3 1,  p.  6,  figs.  2;  p.  21,  fig.  17. 

<  i,  p  6.  fig.  2. 

®  I,  p.  16,  figs.  11,  13;  the  former  also  used  by  women. 

8 1,  pp.  18,  19,  figs.  14,  15. 

7 1,  p.  26,  fig.  22. 
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Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  perhaps  others.  Various  lands  of  wide,  highly 
ornamented  collars,  somewhat  similar  to  the  wide  cruppers,  were  used 
on  horses  ridden  by  women.  (Fig.  37.)  Breast  pendants  of  various 
lands,  ornamental  headbands,  and  even  eagle-feather  bonnets  were 
also  used  on  horses  by  men  and  women.  Saddlebags  of  different 
lands  were  used  chiefly  by  women. ^  Most  of  them  were  beaded. 
(Fig.  38.)  Square  rawhide  bags  with  long  fringes  were  also  much 
used  by  women  as  saddlebags.®  Saddle  blankets  were  of  several 
types,^®  and  some  were  richly  embroidered.  Bits  consisted  simply  of 
a  cord  of  hide  hitched  around  the  lower  jaw;  ropes  of  straps  of  hide, 
or  of  cords  braided  of  dressed  sldn,  rawhide,  or  hair.  Hobbles  were 
of  the  same  materials.  It  seems  that  no  spurs  were  used.  Quirts 
were  commonly  used  by  both  men  and  women.  There  were  both  the 


Figuee  37. — Beaded  flaps  for  horse  collars 


round  and  flat  types. “  Handles  were  of  antler  and  wood,  especially 
the  former,  and  some  were  ornamented  with  incised  designs. 

Horses  were  often  painted  and  their  tails  and  manes  arranged  and 
decorated  in  various  ways.  Old-style  saddles  of  some  lands,  orna¬ 
mented  cruppers,  collars,  saddlebags,  and  quirts  are  still  made  and 
used  by  the  Flathead  tribes.  Horses  were  often  used  for  dragging 
lodge  poles  in  flat  open  parts  of  the  country,  where  poles  were  scarce; 
but  the  horse  travois  was  seldom  used,  even  when  hunting  buffalo  on 
the  plains.  All  the  western  tribes,  including  the  Shoshoni,  carried 
loads  on  horseback.  The  travois  was  only  suited  for  flat  and  open 
country,  while  pacldng  was  feasible  everywhere,  and,  moreover, 
safer  and  more  expeditious.  A  sack  to  be  folded  and  laced  was  in 
use  before  the  advent  of  the  horse  for  carrying  purposes;  but  the  real 

» l,  p.  23,  fig.  19. 

®  See  Thompson,  p.  203,  a,  fig.  151. 

w  See  for  instance,  I,  p.  22,  fig.  18. 

“  I,  p.  28,  figs.  23,  24. 
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parfleche,  fitted  with  loops  and  supporting  stick  for  pacldng  on  horses, 
came  into  vogue  with  the  introduction  of  horses. 

Many  young  men  rode  bare  back  or  on  a  saddlecloth  fastened  down 
with  a  cord  or  cinch.  Most  people  could  mount  about  equally  well 
from  either  side,  but  the  right  side  of  the  horse  was  the  favorite  side 
for  mounting,  as  among  all  tribes. 

Snowshoes. — ^Snowshoes  were  used  by  all  the  tribes,  and  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  plateau  type,  like  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
Sticks  with  mesh  at  the  end  for  walldng  in  snow  were  not  used. 


Figure  38. — Women’s  saddlebags 


¥ 


Trade. — The  great  trade  route  between  east  and  west,  both  before 
and  after  the  advent  of  horses,  was  by  way  of  Pend  Oreille  River, 
which  was  the  easiest  and  the  most  important  gateway  through  the 
mountains  toward  the  Columbia  River  region.  The  horse  and 
eastern  culture  reached  the  Columbia  mainly  by  this  route.  In 
early  times  there  was  probably  a  steady  filtering  through  of  cultural 
elements  from  east  to  west,  and  vice  versa,  by  this  route.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  horse  there  was  probably  a  preponderance  of  western 
influence  following  this  route  eastward)  while  after  the  introduction 
of  horses  and  the  taking  up  of  buffalo  hunting  by  many  of  the  plateau 
tribes,  conditions  were  reversed,  and  a  strong  eastern  influence  set 
westward  across  the  plateaus.  What  may  be  called  the  "western 
gate”  of  the  Pend  Oreille  route  was  at  a  point  on  the  river  around 
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Newport  and  Usk,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Kalispel.  Here  easy 
travel  by  land  and  water  following  the  river  stopped,  and  trails  led 
directly  west  to  the  centers  of  the  Spokan  and  Colville  through  easy 
country.  Travel  did  not  follow  the  Pend  Oreille  River  below  this 
point  to  its  mouth,  owing  to  the  northward  turn  in  the  river  and  the 
roughness  of  the  water  and  the  surrounding  country  lower  down. 
The  main  trade  route  from  this  point  was  to  Colville,  an  important 
trading  point  and  distributing  center,  only  a  short  distance  away. 
From  here  one  route  went  up  the  Columbia  to  the  Lakes,  where 
there  were  points  of  contact  with  Okanagon,  Shuswap,  and  Lower 
^Kutenai;  but  it  seems  this  was  not  so  important  a  route  as  that 
continuing  directly  west  through  an  easy,  well-populated  country  to 
the  centers  of  the  Sanpoil  and  Okanagon,  where  it  joined  the  Columbia 
River  route,  running  north  to  the  Shuswap  and  Thompson,  and 
south  to  the  Wenatchi,  Columbia,  and  Shahaptian  tribes.  From 
the  Kalispel,  Colville,  and  Spokan  a  trade  route  followed  the  Spokane 
River  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  Routes  of  less  importance  led  from  the 
Spokan  to  the  Columbia  and  Paloos,  connecting  up  wuth  the  North 
and  South  Columbia  River  route  referred  to.  The  route  from  the 
Colville  to  the  Okanagon  was  by  far  the  most  important  for  the 
region  to  the  west  and  north.  The  Colville  occupied  a  central 
position  for  trading  and  had  fine  salmon  fisheries.  Trade  came  to 
their  doors;  they  did  not  have  to  go  after  it.  Large  numbers  of 
Lake,  Okanagon,  Sanpoil,  Spokan,  and  Kalispel  came  there  for 
trading  and  fishing.  Although  the  Spokan  were  also  great  traders 
they  were  rather  more  like  the  Klickitat,  in  that  they  roamed  in 
search  of  it  and  acted  to  some  extent  as  carriers.  They  are  said  to 
have  made  frequent  trips  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  and  almost 
annually  to  The  Dalles.  It  is  also  said  that  in  later  days  they  went 
sometimes  in  canoes  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver  on  trading  and  raiding 
trips,  and  there  is  mention  of  a  combined  party  of  Spokan,  Nez 
Perce,  Wallawalla,  and  Cayuse  having  gone,  in  1844,  up  John  Day 
River,  and  traveled  800  miles  to  Sutter’s  Fort  on  the  Sacramento  to 
trade  for  cattle. There  was  not  much  trade  directly  north  and  south 
across  country  from  the  Nez  Perce  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  thence  to 
the  Kalispel,  nor  from  the  Kalispel  directly  north  or  south.  In 
early  times  there  was  also  little  intercourse,  and  therefore  very  little 
trade,  across  the  Bitterroot  Mountains.  At  one  time  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  and  Nez  Perc6  had  practically  no  direct  trade  with  the 
Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead,  therefore  whatever  eastern  or  plains 
mfluence  reached  the  Nez  Perce  before  the  days  of  their  taking  up 
buffalo  hunting  must  have  come  by  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  passed  on  by  Spokan,  Coeur  d’Alene,  and 
Columbia,  or  by  the  southern  route  via  the  Cayuse;  for  Indian 
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informants  say  there  was  little  direct  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  Nez  Perce  and  Shoshoni  for  a  long  period  of  time,  owing  to  con¬ 
tinued  wars.  However,  war  is  simply  a  different  kind  of  contact, 
and  may  not  have  stopped  the  spread  of  cultural  influences.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  mformants,  the  Nez  Perc6,  before  they  began  to  go  to  the 
plains  for  buffalo  hunting,  had  practically  the  same  material  culture 
as  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  the  adjoining  Columbia  River  tribes. 
They  differed  a  great  deal  from  the  Flathead  group,  who  in  most 
respects  were  more  like  the  Shoshoni  and  Kutenai. 

The  "eastern  gate”  of  the  Pend  d’Orehles  route  was  near 
Missoula.  Another  important  point  of  entry  was  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Flathead  River.  From  these  places  branches  went  north 
to  Flathead  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  Upper  Kutenai,  while  a  less 
unportant  branch  went  to  the  Kutenai  at  Jennings.  Many  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  Ssmte'use,  and  possibly  Flathead  came  directly  to  a 
rendezvous  near  Missoida  for  root  digging  and  trading.  From  the 
Missoula  district  there  was  a  route  running  south  through  the  Flat¬ 
head  country,  by  way  of  the  Bitterroot  and  Big  Hole,  to  the  Shoshoni 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  branch  of  which  went  to  the  Lemhi 
Shoshoni  at  the  head  of  Salmon  River,  Idaho.  The  other  main 
branch  from  Missoula  went  to  Helena,  and  thence  to  the  Salish- 
Tund'xe  or  Srm  River  people,  continuing  to  Great  Falls  and  the 
Teton  River,  and  then  north  to  the  Kntensd- Tuna' xe  and  Blackfoot. 
However,  the  exact  lines  of  the  trade  routes  east  of  the  Rockies  are 
not  quite  clear.  Some  say  there  was  a  mam  Ime  of  travel  following 
rather  close  to  the  mountains  north  and  south  from  the  Shoshoni 
tribes  south  of  the  Flathead,  through  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and 
continuing  through  the  Salish-TuTi-a^xe  and  Kutenai- to  the 
Blackfoot.  The  Pend  d’Oreilles  trade  route  joined  this  route  at  one 
or  two  points  in  the  Flathead  country. 

There  was  an  important  main  trade  route  east  of  the  Cascades, 
following  Columbia  River  from  The  Dalles  north  to  the  Thompson 
and  Shuswap,  and  another  route  in  the  east,  following  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies,  from  the  southern  Shoshoni  country  north  to  the 
Blackfoot  tribes.  These  two  routes  were  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
the  important  Pend  d’Oreilles  route  running  east  and  west.  Long 
ago  considerable  trading  was  done  near  Butte.  At  that  time  there 
was  very  little  trade  across  the  mountains  between  the  Pend  d’Oreilles 
and  Tuna'xe.  There  was  considerable  intercourse  across  the  Rockies 
between  the  Upper  Kutenai  and  the  Kutenai- Tuna'xe,  probably  by 
the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  in  British  Columbia.  This  route  was  of  minor 
importance  and  affected  the  Kutenai  only.  According  to  some 
informants  the  Palish- Tuna'xe  were  the  chief  traders  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Most  of  the  trade  from  the  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  that 
from  the  Shoshoni  and  Flathead  south  of  them,  passed  through  their 
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hands  en  route  to  the  Kutenai  and  Blackfoot.  Another  trading  place 
was  at  a  point  about  Great  Falls.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  as  to 
trade  down  the  Missouri  from  this  point,  nor  whether  there  was  any 
all-Shoshoni  trade  route  running  east  of  the  Flathead  country  to  the 
Blackfoot.  In  those  days  there  are  said  to  have  been  no  tribes  near 
by  to  the  east  with  which  the  Flathead  and  Shoshoni  traded,  the 
inference  being  that  there  was  a  strip  of  plains  country  practically 
uninhabited  to  the  east  of  the  Shoshoni.  It  is  said  that  trading 
parties  of  Flathead  visited  the  Yellowstone,  Lemhi,  and  other  Sho¬ 
shoni,  and  that  Shoshoni  parties  visited  them.  Also  trading  parties 
of  Salish-YwTia'xe  visited  the  Flathead,  Shoshoni,  Kutenai- 
and  even  the  Blackfoot.  As  the  time  of  the  trading  days  before  the 
advent  of  the  horse  is  so  remote,  little  is  now  remembered  regarding 
articles  of  trade.  Shells  of  various  kinds  for  ornamentation  of  the 
person  and  clothing,  etc.,  came  from  the  Far  West  and  were  traded 
to  the  Plains  tribes.  Stone  and  pipes  of  semitransparent  green 
soapstone,  eagle-tail  feathers,  mountain-sheep  horn,  and  horn  spoons, 
ladles,  and  bowls,  dressed  moose  skin,  plateau-made  bows  of  wood 
and  horn,  coiled  basketry,  woven  bags  of  the  Nez  Perce  or  Columbia 
Kiver  type,  a  little  salmon  oil,  and  salmon  pemmican,  and  in  later 
days  horses,  also  came  from  the  plateaus  and  were  traded  eastward. 
Horses  were  first  traded  from  south  to  north  and  east  on  the  plains, 
also  west  from  the  Flathead  by  way  of  the  Pend  Oreille  Kiver 
route,  but  when  all  the  western  tribes  took  up  buffalo  hunting  horses 
ceased  to  be  traded  westward  and  went  east  and  north.  Goods  that 


passed  from  east  to  west  were  chiefly  catlinite  and  pipes  of  the  same 
material,  certain  articles  of  clothing  and  ornaments,  including 
polished  buffalo-bone  beads,  horses  and  occasionally  saddles,  buffalo 
skins  and  buffalo  robes,  some  dressed  moose  skin,  occasionally 
buffalo  horns  and  buffalo  pemmican.  The  Flathead  claim  that  long 
ago  they  sold  many  water-tight  coiled-basket  kettles  to  the  Blackfoot,- 
also  shefis,  horses,  pipes,  pipestone,  and  probably  bows  and  saddles! 
The  Sahsh-lYna'xe  carried  these  to  the  Blackfoot.  The  Blackfoot 
also  obtained  horses  from  the  Shoshoni,  and  flat  wallets  of  Shahaptian 
and  Sahshan  make  reached  them  through  the  Flathead.  As  alreadv 
stated,  the  Lemhi  Shoshoni  traded  dried  salmon  to  the  Big  Hole  and 
other  Flathead  and  the  Colville  sold  salmon  to  the  Kalispel.  Objects 
common  to  all  the  tribes  were  also  articles  of  trade,  such  as  robes 
clothes,  dressed  slans,  paint,  pipes,  and  tools.  In  later  days  after 
members  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Spokan,  Columbia,  Nez  PercA  and 
other  western  tribes  began  to  visit  the  plains  for  buffalo  huntW 
trading  was  carried  on  directly  between  them  and  eastern  tribS 
whenever  parties  met  who  were  friendly.  About  1810  a  party  of 
Flathead  and  Shoshoni  were  met  in  the  Big  Horn  Range  on  t^ir 
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way  to  visit  the  Arapaho  on  the  Nebraska  or  Platte.  (See  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  Astoria,  chap.  29.) 

After  the  coming  of  the  fur  traders  several  trading  posts  were 
founded  within  the  territory  of  the  Flathead  tribes.  Two  posts 
within  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  country  were  at  Post  Creek  (near  Mission) 
and  at  Thompson  Falls.  The  Lower  Kalispel  and  many  of  the 
Spokan  traded  principally  at  Fort  Colville.  The  old  brigade  trail  of 
the  fur  traders  from  Colville  crossed  south  through  the  Spokan 
country  to  Cow  Creek,  followed  it  downward,  crossed  the  Palouse 
at  the  mouth,  then  touched  Touchet  Creek,  passed  to  Wallawalla, 
and  thence  down  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia.  According  to 
Kevais,  some  trading  among  the  Indian  tribes  was  done  in  later  days 
along  this  route. 

VII.  WAKFARE 

Weapons  of  Offense  and  Defense. — The  weapons  of  the 
Flathead  group  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and 
surrounding  tribes.  Bows  and  arrows  have  been  described  under 
“Hunting.”  Spears  or  lances  were  used,  and  various  kinds  of 
knives,  clubs,  and  tomahawks.  Long  ago  cuirasses  of  heavy  elk 
skin  and  rawhide  were  in  use;  but  they  were  discarded  after  the 
introduction  of  the  horse  as  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  in  mount¬ 
ing  and  riding.  Cuirasses  of  slats  and  rods  of  wood  were  probably 
not  used.  No  long  hide  shields  and  no  wooden  shields  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Their  only  shield  was  circular,  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
skin  from  the  neck  of  buffalo,  moose,  or  elk  bulls.  In  later  days 
many  shields  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  Crow  and  other  eastern 
tribes,  but  the  old-style  shield  was  retained  by  many  men  and  was 
considered  the  most  effective.  Shield  covers  were  used,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  not  with  all  shields.  Shields  and  shield  covers  had  painted 
designs,  and  many  were  ornamented  with  eagle  feathers  and  scalp 
locks.  Nearly  all  weapons  were  painted  and  ornamented.  The 
coup  stick  was  in  common  use;  and  there  were  some  tribal  weapons 
of  a  ceremonial  character,  particularly  among  the  Flathead.  Some 
of  these  were  spears,  others  clubs,  wrapped  or  ornamented  with 
ermine  skins,  otter  skins,  and  charms. 

Guns  were  introduced  later  than  among  the  Blackfoot. 

Warfare  was  conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  neighboring 
Plateau  and  Plains  tribes,  at  least  in  so  far  as  tactics  were  concerned. 
All  the  tribes  took  scalps  and  counted  coup  on  the  enemy.  They 
also  had  several  kinds  of  war  dances  and  ceremonies  in  which  they 
related  their  war  exploits. 

Wars. — Before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  there  were  very  few 
wars,  and  peace  generally  prevailed  among  all  the  tribes.  The 
Flathead  are  said  to  have  had  a  few  short  wars  long  ago  with  some 
of  the  Shoshoni  tribes,  but  as  a  rule  the  two  tribes  were  on  the  best 
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of  terms.  They  had  no  wars  with  other  Salishan  tribes,  nor  with  the 
Nez  Perce  and  Kiitenai.  Once  long  ago  a  war  party  of  Snake  at¬ 
tacked  the  Flathead  in  Bitterroot  Valley,  but  they  were  driven  off 
with  considerable  loss  and  never  came  back. 

The  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Kalispel  also  had  very  few  wars  long  ago. 
Once  or  twice  they  had  short  wars  with  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  and  once 
the  Kalispel  helped  the  Spokan  in  a  war  with  the  latter.  The 
Kalispel  sometimes  attacked  the  Kutenai  and  once  killed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Lower  Kutenai,  but  it  seems  that  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  were  always 
friendly  with  all  the  Kutenai.  The  Spokan  very  rarely  had  wars 
with  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Kutenai,  and  Nez  Perce;  but  at  one  time 
they  warred  a  great  deal  with  the  Yakima-speaking  people,  and  raided 
down  the  Columbia  to  The  Dalles,  and  even  below.  Spokan  parties 
occasionally  crossed  the  Wenatchi  country  and  raided  on  the  coast, 
and  once  or  twice  war  parties  of  Spokan  went  as  far  as  the  Willamette. 
The  Yaldma-speaking  people  sometimes  named  the  Spokan  "robbers” 
because  of  their  raids  against  them.  There  were  no  wars  with  the 
Colville  or  any  tribes  of  the  Okanagon  group,  nor  with  the  Shuswap 
and  Thompson  to  the  north,  nor  with  the  Kutenai- T'uruz'xe.  In 
very  ancient  times  there  were  no  wars  with  the  Blackfoot.  Wars 
with  the  latter  and  with  the  advancing  eastern  tribes  began  about 
1700  or  1750  and  continued  almost  constantly  until  near  the  end  of 
buffalo  hunting  (1880-1884).  For  over  100  years  the  western  tribes — 
the  Flathead,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Kalispel,  Spokan,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Columbia,  Kutenai,  Nez  Perce,  Bannock,  and  Shoshoni,  including 
the  Ute — were  arrayed  in  war  on  the  plains  against  the  Blackfoot, 
Crow,  and  all  the  eastern  tribes,  whom  they  considered  intruders  in 
the  western  buffalo  country.  They  did  not  fight  the  Iviowa  and 
Comanche,  however.  The  Flathead  knew  of  these  tribes,  but  came 
very  little  in  contact  with  them.  The  Comanche  were  considered 
as  closely  related  to  the  Shoshoni,  whose  language  they  speak; 
while  the  Kiowa  were  considered  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bannock. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  belonged  to  the  western 
alignment  against  the  eastern  tribes.  Besides  the  great  war  align¬ 
ment  of  tribes  (east  versus  west),  there  was  much  war  among  the 
eastern  tribes  themselves.  Thus  Assiniboin,  Sioux,  and  Crow  are 
said  to  have  always  fought  against  the  Blackfoot  tribes;  the  Crow 
against  the  Sioux,  the  Cheyenne  against  both,  and  so  on.  Until 
after  the  introduction  of  the  horse  there  were  hardly  any  alliances 
for  war  among  the  western  tribes  (Flathead,  Shoshoni,  etc.),  each 
tribe,  and  sometimes  each  band,  acting  independently.  Had  they 
been  better  organized  or  more  united,  the  Blackfoot  and  Crow 
would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  encroach  upon  them.  In  early 
times  the  Spokan  and  Kalispel  were  sometimes  in  alliance,  and 
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again  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles,  but  at  other  times  they  were 
not. 

Wars  vyith  the  Bannoclc. — The  Flathead  tribes  were  almost  always 
friendly  with  the  Bannock,  but  they  had  misunderstandings  two  or 
three  times,  which  led  to  bloodshed.  Once  the  Crow  stole  some 
horses  from  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  who  believed  that  the  Bannock  were 
the  guilty  party.  Therefore  they  attacked  a  Bannock  camp.  This 
led  to  a  short  war  and  several  sharp  encounters.  Two  chiefs  arranged 
a  satisfactory  peace,  and  the  tribes  became  friends  again,  and  ever 
afterwards  remained  friendly. 

The  following  story  may  refer  to  this  incident;  A  large  party  of 
allied  Salish  were  camped  a  little  north  or  northeast  of  Fort  Hall.  A 
large  party  of  Bannock  came  along  and  visited  the  camp  for  trading 
of  horses,  and  danced  with  the  Salish.  When  the  trading,  dancing, 
and  games  were  finished,  the  Bannock  moved  to  a  place  about  65 
miles  away.  Two  days  afterwards  a  horse-raiding  party  of  Crow 
stole  many  horses  from  the  Salish.  The  latter  felt  sure  that  some 
Bannock  had  returned  and  stolen  the  horses.  They  were  incensed 
at  what  they  considered  a  treacherous  act,  as  the  Bannock  only 
two  days  before  had  been  entertained  by  the  Salish,  had  traded  and 
danced  with  them,  and  had  parted  the  best  of  friends.  They  dis¬ 
patched  a  party  of  about  200  warriors  against  the  Bannock.  This 
war  party  lay  in  ambush,  and  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  people 
were  in  the  act  of  turning  out  their  horses  to  graze,  the  Salish  rushed 
the  camp  and  captured  about  300  horses.  The  Bannock  were  taken 
unawares,  but  they  all  ran  out  to  fight,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
that  their  enemies  were  the  Salish  from  whom  they  had  lately  parted 
as  friends.  Before  the  mistake  was  discovered  six  Bannock  were 
killed,  including  their  chief,  Louis,  who  had  been  reared  among  the 
Flathead.  He  was  a  fast  friend  of  the  latter,  and  spoke  their  language 
quite  as  well  as  his  own.  A  number  of  Bannock  were  wounded;  but 
none  of  the  Salish  were  killed,  and  very  few  were  hurt.  Afterwards 
it  was  proved  that  the  Crow  had  stolen  the  Salish  horses  and  that  the 
Bannock  were  entirely  innocent.  Peace  was  at  once  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  tribes,  the  Bannock  horses  were  returned,  and  presents 
were  exchanged. 

Wars  with  the  Blaclcjoot} — There  were  many  wars  with  the  Black- 
foot,  probably  many  more  than  with  any  other  tribe.  Blackfoot 
war  parties  were  often  large,  numbering  from  200  to  400  men.  Most 
of  the  fights  were  with  the  Piegan,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  most 
numerous  and  aggressive ;  but  sometimes  Blackfoot  proper  and  Blood 
were  engaged.  As  a  rule,  the  Piegan  parties  were  alone,  but  some¬ 
times  they  were  reenforced  by  Blackfoot  and  Blood.  Occasionally 
the  three  tribes  were  combined,  either  purposely  or  by  accident 

1  See  pp.  125,  316  et  seq. 
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(meeting  one  another  on  the  buffalo  grounds) ;  and  in  some  instances 
very  large  parties  were  encountered,  composed  of  Blackfoot,  Blood, 
Piegan,  Sarsi,  and  Gros  Ventres.  Once  a  fight  occurred  in  the  Big 
Hole  Valley  between  Flathead  and  Blackfoot  at  a  time  when  war 
parties  of  the  latter  were  constantly  appearing  in  the  Flathead 
country.  A  party  of  Flathead  numbering  about  150  and  including 
many  women  and  children,  under  Chief  Big-Eagle,  had  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Flathead,  and  were  traveling  south.  As 
they  came  over  the  top  of  a  ridge  they  discovered  a  Blackfoot  party 
of  about  200  warriors.  When  they  saw  each  other  the  Flathead 
drew  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  the  Blackfoot  did  the  same  at  the 
bottom.  The  former  were  all  mounted,  and  the  latter  were  all  on 
foot.  Some  of  the  Flathead  wanted  to  hold  no  parley  with  them. 
They  thought  it  best  to  leave  and  at  once  send  some  men  out  to 
inform  the  main  body  of  the  Flathead,  with  the  object  of  joining 
forces  and  cutting  off  the  Blackfoot.  Chief  Big-Eagle  was  against 
this  and  said  he  would  go  and  make  peace  with  them.  He  took  with 
him  Bear-Track,  who  was  subchief.  They  dismounted  and  went  to 
the  Blackfoot  on  foot.  The  latter  formed  a  circle,  with  their  chiefs 
in  the  middle,  and  the  two  Flathead  chiefs  entered  the  circle  to  smoke. 
Big-Eagle  arranged  his  pipe  and  the  Blackfoot  chiefs  agreed  to  smoke 
it  and  make  peace.  WTiile  the  chiefs  were  smoldng  a  Blackfoot 
Indian  who  was  standing  behind  Big-Eagle  pulled  his  bow  out  of 
his  quiver  without  Big-Eagle  or  his  companion  noticing  it.  WTien 
they  came  back  to  their  people  some  of  the  latter  said  to  Big-Eagle, 
“You  have  no  bow.”  The  bow  was  a  specially  fine  one,  and  Big- 
Eagle  said  he  would  go  back  and  get  it.  Some  of  the  people  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  fearing  that  the  Blackfoot  might  kill  him;  but  he  said, 
“No,  we  have  just  finished  smoking  and  have  made  peace.”  He 
walked  back  unarmed  along  with  Bear-Track  and  demanded  the 
return  of  his  bow.  The  Blackfoot  told  them,  “Asking  for  your  bow 
is  equivalent  to  declaring  war  on  us.  Our  peace-smoke  is  now 
broken.”  They  at  once  began  shooting  at  them.  Big-Eagle  feU, 
pierced  with  many  arrows,  and  Bear-Track  escaped  wounded.  A 
fight  ensued,  the  mounted  Flathead  circling  around  the  Blackfoot, 
but  the  latter  drove  them  off,  and  the  Flathead  had  to  retreat! 
Several  were  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  Blackfoot  did  not  manage 
to  capture  any  horses  or  scalps,  and  soon  gave  up  following  the 
mounted  Flathead,  who  now  crossed  country  and  overtook  the  main 
body  of  their  tribe.  As  soon  as  the  latter  heard  the  news  they  held 
a  short  war  dance.  A  large  force  of  Flathead  warrioi-s  returned  to 
look  for  the  Blackfoot;  but  the  Flathead  were  unable  to  locate  them. 
This  happened  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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STcate'Tko,  the  father  of  the  late  chief  Moses  of  the  Columbia,  was 
a  noted  war  chief.  He  was  a  tall  man,  6  feet  or  over,  and  had  many 
war  trophies,  for  he  had  fought  in  many  battles.  He  went  annually 
to  the  plains  for  buffalo  hunting,  and  had  been  in  fights  with  almost 
all  the  plains  tribes.  He  was  able  to  talk  or  understand  all 
the  interior  Salishan  languages,  Nez  Perc6,  Yakima,  Wallawalla, 
Shoshoni,  and  Bannock.  He  could  also  converse  quite  freely  in 
Blackfoot,  Crow,  and  several  eastern  tongues.  On  his  last  trip  to 
the  plains  he  was  with  a  united  party  of  Columbia,  Kalispel,  Pend 
d’Oreilles,  and  Flathead,  hunting  buffalo  near  Fort  Benton,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  large  party  composed  of  Piegan,  Blackfoot 
proper,  and  possibly  others.  Although  the  Salish  party  was  large 
the  Blackfoot  party  outnumbered  it  considerably.  The  Salish  held 
their  ground  for  two  days,  always  beating  the  Blackfoot  off.  On  the 
third  day  the  Blackfoot  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  camp  with 
full  force  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued.  The  Salish  repulsed 
them  with  heavy  loss,  and,  suddenly  assuming  the  offensive,  turned 
the  Blackfoot  repulse  into  a  rout.  They  followed  the  retreating 
enemy,  killing  many.  Slcate'lko,  although  an  elderly  man,  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  van  of  battle,  and  led  the  pursuit.  Near  the  end  of  the 
fight,  just  when  the  Salish  were  about  to  quit  the  pursuit,  he  was 
shot.  His  people  buried  him  on  the  battlefield  and  rode  all  their 
horses  over  his  grave.  He  was  about  60  years  old  when  killed. 
This  happened  about  1840. 

The  year  the  first  priest  came  to  the  Flathead  (about  1839  or 
1840)  a  Blackfoot  party  surprised  the  horse  guard  at  the  big  Flat- 
head  camp  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  and  drove  away  a  large  number 
of  horses.  Very  few  men  on  either  side  were  hurt.  The  Blackfoot 
did  not  attempt  to  attack  the  camp,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough, 
but  they  got  away  with  most  of  the  horses  they  captured. 

A  Pend  d’Oreilles  party  was  traveling  toward  a  rendezvous  in  the 
Flathead  country,  where  they  were  to  join  a  Flathead  party  for  buffalo 
hunting.  They  camped  at  Finlay  Creek.  Early  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  on  a  little  divide  toward  Evaro,  they  met  a  large  Blackfoot 
party  coming  over  a  hill.  The  two  parties  exchanged  shots,  and  then 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles  fell  back  into  the  Jocko  Valley,  as  the  enemy 
was  much  superior  in  numbers.  The  Blackfoot  surrounded  them 
near  where  the  Indians  now  hold  their  dances  on  the  reservation, 
near  the  agency  at  Jocko.  The  parties  kept  shooting  at  each  other 
at  long  range,  the  ground  being  pretty  open  and  level.  Some  of 
the  Pend  d’Oreilles  escaped  on  swift  horses  to  advise  the  parties  who 
were  following  behind,  and  who  had  camped  the  previous  night  not 
far  away,  while  others  rode  to  the  trading  post  at  Thompson  Falls 
to  obtain  ammunition.  The  Blackfoot  became  afraid  that  they 
themselves  might  be  surrounded,  and  gave  up  the  fight,  although 
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most  of  them  had  guns,  while  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  party  had  only  five 
guns.  This  was  at  a  time  when  guns  were  still  scarce  among  the 
western  Indians.  In  the  fight  two  Pend  d  Oreilles  and  one  Black- 
foot  were  killed  and  some  on  both  sides  were  wounded.  The  Black- 
foot  were  pursued  but  made  good  their  escape. 

Another  fight  in  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  country  took  place  about  tfie 
same  time.  A  Kanaka  called  Gulia'Ica  and  another  Kanaka  were 
carrying  goods  on  horses  from  the  post  at  Thompson  Falls  to  trade 
with  the  Flathead,  who  had  formed  a  large  camp  in  the  Bitterroot 
Valley.  Several  Pend  d’Oreilles  were  driving  the  horses  and  a  few 
Flathead  returning  to  their  own  country  accompanied  them.  As 
they  were  passing  near  Evaro  a  Blackfoot  war  party  watching  from 
a  hill  sighted  them.  This  party  was  in  charge  of  a  famous  Blackfoot 
war  chief  named  Safa'.  The  Blackfoot  descended  and  attacked  the 
party,  killing  both  the  Kanaka.  All  the  Indians  escaped  and  they 
managed  to  save  all  the  pack  horses  and  packs.  The  Blackfoot  got 
nothing  except  the  scalps  of  the  Kanaka,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
The  Pend  d’Oreilles  called  reenforcements,  followed  the  Blackfoot, 
who  were  all  on  foot,  and  overtook  them  in  the  mountains.  They 
killed  three  of  them,  while  they  themselves  suffered  no  loss.  The 
rest  of  the  Blackfoot  retreated  into  a  rough  piece  of  country  and 
made  their  escape  through  the  woods  in  the  night.  After  this, 
McDonald,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.’s  post  at 
Thompson  Falls,  offered  $200  for  Sata'’s  scalp.  At  one  time  there 
were  five  Kanaka,  cooks  and  laborers,  at  the  Thompson  Falls  post. 
The  place  where  the  Kanaka  were  killed  is  now  called  “  Kulia' 
from  the  name  of  the  Kanaka  Gulia'Ica. 

Once  a  war  party  of  Blackfoot  came  to  Sand  Point  in  the  Kalispel 
country  and  attacked  a  camp  of  people  there.  The  Kalispel  drove 
them  off  and  killed  three  or  four  of  them  without  loss  to  themselves. 
This  was  about  the  farthest  west  any  Blackfoot  parties  ever  came. 
Another  time  they  came  near  to  this  place,  but  being  discovered, 
retreated  without  fighting.  This  happened  about  1820. 

Once  a  rather  large  party  of  Salish,  mostly  Flathead,  were  camped 
on  the  Musselshell  River.  A  Blackfoot  war  party  numbering  about 
130  men,  all  on  foot,  discovered  their  camp.  At  night  they  crept 
up  within  gun  range  and  erected  six  small  semicircular  breastworks 
of  stones  at  different  places  commanding  the  camp.  They  probably 
thought  they  would  give  the  Salish  the  impression  that  they  were 
being  attacked  by  a  superior  party,  or  that  by  a  heavy  gunfire  they 
would  make  them  evacuate  their  camp.  At  this  time  the  Salish  had 
very  few  guns.  In  the  early  morning  the  Blackfoot  began  firing  into 
the  Salish  camp,  and  a  battle  ensued.  The  Salish  believed  the  Black¬ 
foot  were  inferior  in  numbers,  and  rather  than  stay  in  camp  and  be 
shot  at,  they  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  latter  were  divided 
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into  six  parties  at  the  different  breastworks.  The  Salish  concentrated 
all  their  men,  and  riding  out  into  the  open  rapidly  rushed  one  breast¬ 
work  after  another,  attacking  from  the  sides  and  driving  the  Black- 
foot  out  on  the  open  plain.  In  the  onslaught  their  chief,  a  Piegan, 
and  several  others  were  killed.  The  Blackfoot  managed  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  rally.  The  mounted  Salish  kept  them  surrounded  and  a 
long-range  fight  ensued.  The  Blackfoot  were  much  superior  to  the 
Salish  in  guns,  but  they  ran  short  of  ammunition.  They  moved 
along  slowly  all  day,  the  Salish  having  them  surrounded  and  fighting 
them  all  the  time.  During  the  night  they  broke  up  into  several 
parties  and  tried  to  escape;  but  in  the  morning  the  mounted  Salish 
caught  up  with  the  largest  party,  attacked  it  and  killed  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Another  detached  party  when  overtaken  and  surrounded  began 
to  sing  a  death  chant.  The  Salish  also  rode  through  this  party  and 
killed  them  all.  By  nightfall  all  the  Blackfoot  had  been  disposed  of 
except  a  few  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  night  before  and  had  not 
been  located  or  overtaken.  They  may  have  numbered  15  or  20  men. 
It  is  said  that  a  Pend  d’Oreilles  party  came  on  them  later  in  the  country 
farther  north  and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  Probably  not  one  of 
this  party  of  Blackfoot  ever  reached  their  country.  During  the  first 
night,  when  the  Blackfoot  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Salish  camp, 
they  had  managed  in  the  dark  to  steal  two  very  valuable  horses. 
One  was  a  pinto  and  the  other  a  brown.  When  next  morning  the 
Blackfoot  were  driven  out  of  their  breastworks  two  unarmed  lads 
mounted  these  horses  and  tried  to  escape  with  them.  A  Flathead 
on  a  veiy  fleet  horse  chased  them,  and  after  riding  about  6  miles 
killed  them  both  and  recovered  the  horses.  During  the  two  days’ 
fighting  the  Salish  lost  very  few  men  and  had  very  few  horses  shot, 
but  a  number  of  horses  and  men  were  wounded.  The  Flathead  who 
led  the  attack  on  the  breastworks  was  killed  by  a  ball  and  another 
Flathead  (a  subchief?)  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  wounded  Blackfoot 
when  only  about  2  feet  away.  A  Flathead  near  by  struck  the  latter 
down  and  scalped  him  at  once. 

Wars  with  the  Cheyenne. — Sometime^  the  Cheyenne  and  Sahsh 
fought.  Once  they  had  a  war  in  which  they  attacked  each  other 
many  times  and  raided  each  other  for  horses,  but  no  decisive  battle 
was  fought.  A  number  of  horses  were  stolen  on  both  sides,  but 
very  few  people  were  killed  in  either  tribe.  The  most  severe  engage¬ 
ment  was  fought  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Little  Horn;  neither 
side  gained  an  advantage  over  the  other.  At  the  time  of  the  Custer 
battle,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  Cheyenne  deserted  the  coimtry  in 
which  they  had  made  their  headquarters  and  moved  temporarily 
into  the  Crow  country,  while  the  Crow  moved  north  to  the  confines 
of  the  Piegan  and  stayed  there  for  a  time.  It  is  said  that  this  migra¬ 
tion  was  due  to  fear  of  the  Sioux. 
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Wars  with  the  Assinihoin. — About  1865  a  Flathead  party  of  con¬ 
siderable  strength  was  camped  at  Three  Buttes,  near  the  confines  of 
the  Gros  Ventres  northeast  of  the  present  Blackfoot  Reserve  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  War  was  on  with  the  Assiniboin  at  that  time  and  a  war 
party  of  them  attacked  the  camp  at  night.  They  managed  to  open 
a  great  number  of  the  lodge  doors  and  shot  inside,  killing  in  all  four 
men  and  wounding  the  Flathead  chief  and  some  other  people.  A 
woman  ran  out  of  one  of  the  tents  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand.  The 
Assiniboin  did  not  Idll  her  as  they  were  waiting  for  the  men  to  come 
out.  She  shot  the  Assiniboin  chief  dead  and  escaped  in  the  dark. 
The  Assiniboin  were  driven  off  and  at  daybreak  the  Flathead  started 
in  pursuit.  When  they  overtook  them  a  running  fight  ensued  and 
many  of  the  Assiniboin  were  killed  and  wounded. 

About  the  same  time  a  large  party  of  Coeur  d’Alene,  Spokan, 
Kalispel,  Upper  Kutenai,  and  some  Pend  d’Oredles  were  hunting 
buffalo  in  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  on  the  confines  of  the  Piegan  country. 
A  large  party  of  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  were  not  far  away  in 
another  direction.  Two  or  more  years  before  this  the  Assiniboin  had 
boasted  that  they  would  drive  all  the  Salish  and  Kutenai  out  of  the 
buffalo  country.  A  large  war  party  of  Assiniboin  came  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  camp,  but  when  they  saw  the  great  strength  of  the 
Sahsh-Kutenai,  they  immediately  made  off  without  risking  a  battle. 
The  Salish  camp  had  225  lodges. 

Wars  with  the  Sioux. — About  1860  a  fight  took  place  with  Sioux  in 
the  country  between  what  is  now  the  Crow  Agency  and  Fort  Benton. 
A  Sioux  party  of  15  or  more  had  gone  to  steal  horses  from  the  Crow, 
and  the  latter  had  Idlled  them  all  except  one  man,  who  escaped.  Some 
other  Crow  had  also  killed  some  Sioux,  who  were  now  bent  on  revenge. 
A  party  of  75  or  80  Flathead  warriors  were  traveling  near  this  place 
trying  to  locate  buffalo.  They  had  not  heard  of  the  recent  fighting 
between  the  Crow  and  the  Sioux  and  did  not  know  that  the  latter 
were  near.  They  saw  a  great  many  tracks  which  they  concluded  were 
made  by  River  Crow,  but  they  were  tracks  of  Mountain  Crow  fleeing 
from  the  Sioux.  The  Flathead  camped  for  the  night.  In  the  early 
mormng  they  saw  several  strangers  stealing  some  of  their  horses  and 
the  young  men  gave  chase.  These  strangers  were  Sioux,  who  had 
discovered  the  Flathead  camp.  After  a  run  of  about  15  miles  the 
Flathead  had  kfiled  four  of  the  Sioux  and  recovered  most  of  their 
horses,  but  this  had  brought  them  in  front  of  the  Sioux  camp.  The 
Sioux  all  came  out  and  the  Flathead  ran  back.  The  Sioux,  being  on 
fresh  mounts,  caught  up  with  several  of  the  Flathead  and  killed 
them.  Probably  they  would  have  caught  up  with  all  of  them  if  their 
horses  had  been  good,  but  Sioux  horses  were  generally  not  as  good  as 
1^  fathead  horses.  A  large  number  of  Sioux  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
and  when  they  reached  the  Flathead  camp  they  surrounded  it’ 
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More  and  more  Sioux  came,  and  when  they  had  all  arrived  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  camp.  There  were  about  1,500  of  them.^  The  Flathead 
were  in  a  very  strong  position  and  were  all  well  armed.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Sioux  was  to  Idll  off  as  many  of  the  Flathead  as  possible 
by  gunfire  and  then  rush  the  camp  in  a  sudden  charge  and  Idll  the 
survivors.  The  Flathead  fought  desperately  all  day.  They  lost  18 
men  Idlled  and  the  Sioux  had  24  killed,  including  2  chiefs.  At  sun¬ 
down  the  Sioux  made  a  sign  to  the  Flathead,  “We  shall  kill  you  all 
to-morrow.”  The  main  body  of  the  Sioux  retired  to  their  camp, 
leaving  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  keep  the  Flathead  surrounded 
during  the  night.  They  Imew  of  no  way  the  Flathead  could  escape, 
and  the  number  of  men  left  to  guard  them  far  exceeded  the  number 
of  Flathead.  They  intended  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning,  and, 
after  some  shooting,  they  were  going  to  charge  on  the  camp  and  ex¬ 
pected  they  could  easily  kill  the  surviving  Flathead.  The  latter, 
however,  Imew  the  country  much  better  than  the  Sioux,  and  escaped 
during  the  night  with  their  horses  and  wounded.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  Sioux  followed  them,  but  could  not  catch  up.  When  they 
reached  a  point  near  Helena  they  found  that  the  Flathead  had  already 
crossed  the  river.  On  the  way  the  Sioux  missed  a  camp  of  10  lodges 
of  Flathead  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  themselves,  a  little  below 
Helena,  and  a  second  camp  in  another  place  near  there.  They  never 
saw  these  camps,  and  the  people  in  them  did  not  know  the  Sioux 
were  near.  Chief  Arli'  was  chief  of  the  Flathead  party  who  were  out 
there  buffalo  hunting  at  the  time  of  this  fight. 

Wars  with  the  whites. — With  the  exception  of  the  Spokan  and  a  few 
Kalispel  who  joined  them,  the  Flathead  tribes  had  no  wars  with  the 
whites.  The  Columbia  River  wars  broke  out  in  1847  with  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  Doctor  Whitman  and  others  by  the  Cayuse.  The  Indians 
throughout  the  region  were  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  their  country  without  treaty  with  them  and  recognition  of  their 
rights  as  owners  of  their  respective  countries.  Some  were  also  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  belief  that  the  Americans  intended  to  destroy  them  and 
take  possession  of  their  countries,  and  with  this  object  had  already 
made  “medicine”  against  them  in  the  form  of  epidemics,  such  as 
smallpox  and  measles,  which  had  killed  many  of  them.  If  the  whites 
settled  among  them  they  would  make  “medicine”  perhaps  still 
more  effectively;  and,  besides,  they  would  iuterfere  with  their  living 
by  Idlling  off  the  game  and  fish,  and  perhaps  they  would  blight  the 
roots  and  berries.  They  knew  the  fur  traders  had  not  tried  to  hurt 
them  or  seize  their  lands,  or  interfere  with  their  liberties;  but  the 
Americans  seemed  different,  and  they  looked  on  them  with  suspicion 
and  distrust.  The  Cayuse  fought  the  whites  for  two  or  three  years, 

2  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  the  estimated  number  of  warriors  or  of  people  in  the  Sioux  camp.  The 
number  of  both  was  generally  estimated  by  the  number  of  tents  counted. 
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while  all  the  other  tribes  remained  neutral,  because  they  were  of 
divided  opiaion.  There  was  a  faction  in  every  tribe  in  favor  of  the 
whites  and  a  faction  against  them.  In  1849  or  1850  (?)  the  Umatilla 
sided  with  the  whites  and  defeated  the  Cayuse  in  a  severe  engage¬ 
ment  near  the  head  of  John  Day  River  (?),  which  practically  ended  the 
Cayuse  war.  According  to  Revais,  30  tents  of  Cayuse  did  not  engage 
in  the  war  and  remained  neutral.  Feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  dis¬ 
trust,  and  resentment  against  the  whites  continued  among  many  of 
the  Indians  until  1855,  when  Governor  Stevens  made  treaties  with 
most  of  the  tribes  in  the  Columbia  area  all  the  way  from  the  coast  to 
the  Blackfoot.  However,  some  leading  chiefs  and  large  sections  of 
various  tribes  were  not  satisfied.  They  claim  that  the  treaties  had 
been  made  at  too  short  notice  for  proper  deliberation,  and  without 
their  full  consent. 

The  same  year  the  Yakima-Wallawalla  war  broke  out.  These 
tribes  did  not  unite,  but  went  to  war  independently  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  during  the  war  they  acted  and  fought  in  two  independ¬ 
ent  groups — Yakima,  Klickitat,  and  Paloos  in  one,  and  Wallawalla, 
Umatilla,  and  Cayuse  in  the  other.  Many  settlers  were  killed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  especially  by  the  Klickitat.  During  1855- 
56  several  sharp  engagements  were  fought  between  white  troops  and 
the  Indians  of  both  groups,  resulting  finally  in  the  subjection  of  the 
allied  Wallawalla.  In  this  war  also  a  number  of  Cayuse  remained 
neutral,  probably  the  same  ones  who  were  neutral  in  the  Cayuse 
war;  and  during  hostilities  they  moved  to  the  Nez  Perce.  The 
Yakima,  under  their  chief  KamiakEn,  who,  according  to  some,  was 
part  Salish  in  blood,  continued  to  fight  until  1858.  In  these  wars 
several  of  the  Nez  Perce  bands  and  the  Wasco  furnished  many 
scouts  and  guides  to  the  soldiers.  According  to  Revais,  at  the  same 
time  the  Wallawalla  were  fighting  (about  1856  ?  ),  the  Rogue  River 
war  broke  out.  The  Indians  there  felt  resentment  against  the  whites, 
claiming  that  individual  whites  at  various  times  had  abused  and 
ill-treated  them,  and  the  whites  were  becoming  more  and  more  insolent 
to  them.  Actual  hostilities  began  m  the  following  manner:  .^neas, 
an  Iroquois,  at  one  time  an  employee  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  had 
married  a  Rogue  River  woman  and  settled  among  the  tribe.  His 
wife  had  a  child,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  tribe  elected  him  as 
chief.  At  this  time  there  were  white  settlements  and  stores  about 
every  10  miles  along  the  river,  from  the  head  to  the  sea.  ^Eneas 
was  employed  by  the  whites  as  mail  carrier  along  the  river.  On 
one  of  his  trips  a  white  man  shot  at  him  four  times  and  wounded 
hm  m  the  hand.  When  he  arrived  home  he  told  the  Indians  of  the 
affair  and  advised  them  to  attack  the  whites.  That  night  the 
Indians  went  to  war  and  began  to  raid  all  the  settlements  along 
the  river,  ^neas  took  possession  of  all  the  cash  part  of  the  loot 
and  buried  it  in  several  places.  Many  whites  were  killed.  At  last 
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the  Indians  were  surrounded  and  surrendered,  but  iEneas  escaped 
to  friends  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  His  friends  told  him  he  would 
be  hanged  if  caught,  and  advised  him  to  go  north  to  Fort  Colville, 
where  he  would  be  safe,  and  where  he  had  many  friends;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  see  his  wife  and  child,  who  had  gone  to  Grande  Ronde; 
so  he  went  there.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  some  Indians  reported 
his  presence.  He  was  captured  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  He  sent 
for  his  brother,  who  lived  in  Willamette,  to  come  and  see  him;  and 
he  told  him  where  he  had  buried  all  the  money.  After  his  execution 
his  brother  went  to  find  the  money,  but  on  the  way  he  shot  and  lolled 
a  white  man  and  had  to  flee.  He  was  caught  and  hung  also.  No 
one  then  knew  where  Jilneas  had  liidden  the  money,  and  probably 
it  is  in  the  ground  to  this  day.  All  the  Sahsh  tribes  remained  neutral 
dining  these  wars.  They  refused  to  attack  the  wliites,  nor  did  they 
give  the  latter  any  active  aid  against  the  hostile  tribes.  However, 
they  were  gradually  becoming  more  dissatisfied.  They  had  made 
treaties  or  agreements  in  1855  with  Governor  Stevens  to  relinquish 
parts  of  their  lands;  but  they  claimed  that  the  matter  had  not  been 
properly  settled,  and  they  objected  to  the  l^nd  surveys,  the  building 
of  wagon  roads,  and  to  new  settlements,  as  long  as  their  claims  were 
not  adjusted.  A  rush  of  white  gold  miners  to  Colville  in  1856  (?) 
and  later,  without  any  regard  to  Indian  authority  and  rights  in  the 
country,  made  the  Spokan  and  others  resentful.  They  had  not  yet 
received  any  payments  for  their  surrendered  lands  and  no  reserves 
had  been  set  apart  for  them.  They  believed  that  the  whites  were 
playing  them  false  and  that  the  treaties  and  agreements  meant 
nothing.  By  1858  they  had  become  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
wliites  did  not  intend  to  keep  their  promises.  In  that  year  the 
Spokan  and  Coeur  d’Alene  made  an  alfiance  for  defense  and  war. 
They  were  to  act  on  the  defensive  and  keep  the  wliites  out  of  their 
countries  until  such  time  as  the  Government  should  settle  every¬ 
thing  fairly  with  them.  They  said  they  must  have  their  reserves 
and  payments  before  any  more  wliites  could  enter  their  country. 
The  Government  must  not  break  faith  with  them.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  defend  and  rule  then-  own  countries.  The  territories 
of  other  tribes  they  would  not  enter  as  they  had  no  rights  or  juris¬ 
diction  there.  They  would  not  attempt  to  molest  or  drive  out  the 
whites  who  were  living  in  the  territories  of  neighboring  tribes.  That 
was  a  matter  for  the  other  tribes  to  decide.  The  fighting  forces 
of  the  combined  Spokan  and  Coeur  d’Alene  are  said  to  have  been 
about  1,000  men.  This  probably  included  about  100  men  of  other 
tribes  who  were  with  them — a  few  Yakima  and  Paloos  refugees, 
about  twoscore  Kalispel,  most  of  them  related  to  the  Spokan  by 
descent  or  marriage,  and  a  few  others  from  various  Salish  tribes, 
ColviUe,  Okanagon,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  two  or  three  from  the 
Thompson  country.  When  Colonel  Steptoe’s  force  entered  their 
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country  in  the  spring  of  1858  the  Indians  met  them  and  asked  them 
what  they  had  come  there  for.  They  answered  that  they  were 
going  to  Colville  and  had  no  hostile  intentions.  The  Indians  said 
to  them,  "Why,  then,  are  you  armed,  and  why  have  you  cannon  with 
you?  Your  intentions  must  be  hostile,  and  you  had  better  go  back 
out  of  om  country.”  Instead  of  at  once  returning,  the  command 
camped  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  war.  Next  morning,  when 
there  were  no  signs  of  their  leaving,  the  Indians  attacked  them 
and  drove  them  out.  A  running  fight  ensued  to  near  Steptoe  Butte, 
where  the  soldiers  made  a  stand  at  evening.  The  Indians  intended 
to  finish  the  battle  at  daybreakj  but  during  the  darkness  of  night 
some  Nez  Perce  scouts  who  knew  the  place  well  guided  the  survivors 
out  through  the  enemy  s  lines,  and  they  escaped.  In  the  morning 
the  Indians  followed  them  right  to  the  Snake,  but  did  not  overtake 
many  of  them.  In  this  engagement  the  Indians  claim  to  have 
taken  the  soldiers  camp,  with  all  their  outfit  and  provisions,  their 
pack  train  of  over  100  mules  and  horses,  a  number  of  cavalry  horses, 
and  arms,  including  some  cannon.  They  also  claim  to  have  killed 
over  half  the  command  of  about  200  mounted  men.  After  this  the 
Spokan  and  most  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  went  to  Chief  Lot’s  place 
on  the  present  Spokane  Reserve  and  held  war  dances.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  Colonel  Wright,  with  artillery  and  about  1,000 
horse  and  foot  soldiers,  besides  Nez  Perce  scouts,  entered  the  Spokan 
coimtry.  The  Spokan  and  Coeur  d’Alene  met  them  and  fought 
four  engagements  with  this  force  inside  of  a  week,  but  had  to  retreat 
after  each  engagement.  However,  they  managed  to  take  aU  their 
women  and  children,  the  wounded,  and  many  of  their  dead  with 
them.  In  one  instance  they  were  unable  to  take  all  their  lodges  and 
baggage  and  burned  some  of  them  by  setting  a  grass  fire  behind  them. 
When  the  command  had  nearly  reached  Spokane  Falls  the  Indians 
held  a  council,  and  the  Spokan,  being  out  of  ammunition  and  their 
chiefs  at  variance,  decided  to  ask  for  peace.  Chief  Garry  ^  was 
sent  to  Colonel  Wright’s  camp  to  make  the  arrangements,  as  he 
could  speak  good  English.  Most  of  the  chiefs  surrendered,  part  of 
the  agreement  being  that  the  Indians  were  to  deliver  up  their  horses 
The  Spokan  delivered  up  most  of  the  horses  they  had  at  hand,  and 
It  seems  that  the  soldiers  at  once  shot  about  a  thousand  of  them, 
ihe  Spokan  were  now  quite  unable  to  continue  the  war,  even  if  they 
had  wi^ed  to,  for  most  of  them  were  without  horses  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Even  m  the  beginning  they  had  little  or  no  chance  of  winning 


bemg  armed  with  old-fasliioned  muskets  and  bows  and  arrows, 
they  were  also  short  of  ammunition  at  the  start,  and  had  no  means  of 
replenishing  It.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soldiers  were  equal  in  numbers 
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to  the  Indians,  well  armed  with  up-to-date  long-range  rifles,  well 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and,  besides,  they  had  howitzers,  before 
which  the  Indians  could  not  stand  up.  In  their  last  council  the 
Indians  debated  as  to  whether  they  should  retreat  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  continue  the  war,  whether  they  should  scatter  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  parties  throughout  the  country,  or  whether  they  should 
sue  for  peace  and  end  the  war.  They  decided  to  sue  for  peace.  It 
is  said  that  they  lost  from  15  to  20  men  Idlled  in  each  of  the  engage¬ 
ments,  and  quite  a  number  wounded.  The  losses  of  the  soldiers  are 
not  known.  Some  Indians  who  would  not  surrender  scattered  into 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  gave  up  hostilities,  while  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  retreated  into  their  own  country.  After  Colonel  Steptoe’s 
defeat  the  Spokan  Imew  that  a  large  force  of  whites  would  come  some 
time  and  try  to  beat  them,  so  they  invited  the  Kahspel  to  join  them 
for  defense  and  war,  as  the  Coeur  d’Alene  had  done.  The  Kalispel 
called  a  great  council  and  debated  the,  question  for  several  days. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  were  against  going  to  war, 
and  one  shaman  told  the  people  that  the  Spokan  and  their  allies 
woifld  meet  with  defeat,  as  he  had  noticed  some  very  peculiar  hap¬ 
penings  among  the  stars  which  portended  evil  for  the  Indians.  One 
of  the  strongest  speakers  against  the  Kalispel  entering  the  war  was 
Michel  Revais’s  father-in-law.  A  warrior  called  Xane'wa  was  very 
angry  at  his  speech,  denounced  him  as  a  coward,  and  asked  the  people 
not  to  listen  to  him.  He  told  them,  “1  am  going  to  war;  I  want  to 
fight  the  whites.”  A  war  dance  was  held,  but  very  few  joined.  In 
the  end  Xane'wa  went  to  the  Spokan  with  about  26  followers,  and 
he  was  the  first  man  killed  on  the  Indian  side  in  the  battle  of  Spokane. 
Some  soldiers  on  swift  horses  ran  him  down.  One  caught  him  by  the 
hair  and  threw  him  off  his  horse  and  the  others  shot  him  when  he 
was  on  the  ground.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  great  majority 
of  the  Kalispel  moved  into  the  Salmon  River  country  in  British 
Columbia.  This  was  a  deer-hunting  and  fishing  ground  of  the  tribe. 
Some  remained  there  for  about  two  years  to  be  as  far  away  from  the 
warring  Indians  and  whites  as  possible.  Others  of  them  went  over 
to  the  buffalo  country. 

Spotted  Coyote,  a  famous  war  chief  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  warriors  of  that  tribe  who  went  over  to  help  the  Spokan 
and  Coeur  d’Alene.  It  was  said  that  he  was  bullet  proof.  At  the 
battle  of  Spokane  he  rode  the  full  length  of  the  battle  fine  twice, 
challenging  the  soldiers,  and  telling  them  they  could  not  kill  him. 
They  kept  firing  at  him  all  the  time,  but  he  remained  unhurt.  He 
had  not  seen  cannon  (howitzers)  in  action  before.  A  number  of 
Indians  on  the  edge  of  a  coulee  saw  the  soldiers  and  mules  turn  to  take 
the  cannon  to  a  hill.  They  thought  the  artillerymen  were  running 
away,  so  they  charged  on  them.  When  they  got  close  the  soldiers 
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turned  the  guns  around  and  fired  into  them,  killing  a  number  of  men 
and  horses,  and  scattering  the  rest.  When  Spotted  Coyote  saw  this 
he  told  the  Indians,  "There  is  no  use  of  our  fighting.  We  can  do 
nothing  against  cannon.  The  whites  are  far  superior  to  us  in  their 
arms.  We  must  give  up  fighting  and  make  peace,  or  leave  the 
country.”  After  this  engagement  he  left  the  Spokan  and  returned 
to  his  own  country. 

In  the  Nez  Perce  war  of  1877  (?)  the  Flathead  tribes  were  all 
neutral  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Flathead  furnished  some  scouts 
for  the  military.  According  to  Revais,  the  war  commenced  in  the 
following  way.  A  number  of  the  Nez  Perce,  and  particularly  those 
of  Chief  Joseph’s  band,  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Government 
had  failed  to  set  aside  for  them  a  certain  piece  of  land  as  a  reserve, 
which  had  been  promised;  but  probably  this  feeling  alone  would  not 
have  led  to  war.  The  immediate  cause  was  that  a  white  man  had 
killed  a  man  of  Chief  Joseph’s  band  and  remained  unpunished. 
This  Indian  had  two  sons  who  were  young  men.  Joseph’s  people 
were  camped  together  and  were  holding  a  war  dance  for  practice  or 
fun.  The  two  sons  were  taking  no  part  in  the  dance,  but  were  riding 
their  horses  around  in  the  camp  in  a  wild  fashion.  A  man  became 
annoyed  at  them,  and,  coming  out  of  his  lodge,  said  to  them,  "Why 
do  you  carry  on  like  that?  You  think  yourselves  brave,  and  you  run 
over  my  children.  If  you  were  men,  you  would  not  try  to  show  off 
and  ride  over  helpless  children,  but  instead  would  kill  the  slayer  of 
your  father.”  That  night  the  two  young  men  went  up  the  creek  to 
where  the  white  man  lived  and  killed  him.  They  took  his  race  horse 
away,  and  then  killed  some  other  settlers  on  the  creek.  The  whites 
reported  that  Chief  Joseph  and  his  people  were  dancing  for  war,  which 
was  not  true,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  came  up  and  attacked  the 
camp.  The  Indians  retaliated,  and  thus  the  war  commenced.  Joseph 
and  his  people  traveled  to  the  east.  He  had  about  400  warriors.  The 
rest  of  the  Nez  Perce  remained  neutral.  Joseph  made  for  the  Lolo 
Pass,  followed  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  while  another  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Missoula  tried  to  intercept  him.  Along  with  them 
were  many  squaw-men,  most  of  them  married  to  Flathead  women, 
and  about  40  Flathead  warriors  who  acted  as  scouts  and  guides! 
They  lay  in  wait  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains;  but  the  Nez  Perce 
scouts  saw  them,  and  their  party  made  a  detour  through  a  coulee 
beyond  the  ridge  and  passed  the  soldiers  before  the  latter  knew  that 
they  were  there.  When  the  main  party  had  gone  a  considerable 
distance  some  of  the  Nez  Perce  left  as  a  rear  guard  shot  down  on  the 
soldiers,  and  only  then  did  they  know  that  the  Indians  had  eluded 
them.  Chief  Joseph  went  to  the  Big  Hole  and  later  made  a  circle 
and  passed  both  Shoshoni  and  Crow;  but  neither  of  these  tribes 
would  join  him.  Had  he  from  the  beginning  gone  straight  north,  either 
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on  the  west  or  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies,  he  could  easily  have 
escaped  to  the  Canadian  side;  but  he  expected  that  some  of  the  Flat- 
head,  Shoshoni,  and  Crow  would  join  him,  and  in  this  hope  went  a 
roundabout  way. 

The  Flathead  tribes  were  also  entirely  neutral  during  the  Bannock 
war.  They  never  fought  among  themselves.  Feuds  between  fami¬ 
lies  were  not  common.  In  war  the  Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles 
claun  that  they  seldom  took  captives.  At  least,  in  later  wars  they 
generally  kUled  all  of  their  enemies,  including  women  and  children, 
especially  if  they  were  Blackfoot,  Crow,  or  other  eastern  tribes. 
A  long  time  ago  it  is  said  that'  they  had  a  few  Blackfoot  and  Shoshoni 
captives,  yoimg  women  and  boys.  According  to  the  Flathead,  the 
Blackfoot  were  the  first  Indians  knovm  to  them  to  acquire  firearms 
and  the  Crow  were  the  next. 

The  following  is  told  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  were  the  first  whites 
seen  by  many  of  the  Flathead.  Lewis  and  Clark  met  the  first  Flat- 
head  (or  Salish-speaking  people)  in  the  Big  Hole  country.  Some  Nez 
Perce  and  others  were  camped  with  them.  A  ceremonial  smoke  was 
held  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  sat  on  the  grass  when  talking  with  the 
Indians.  The  latter  thought  they  must  be  cold,  and  put  a  buffalo 
robe  over  each  one’s  shoulders.  Later  the  Indians  were  surprised  to 
see  them  get  up  and  walk  away,  leaving  the  robes.  They  expected 
that  they  would  keep  them  and  use  them. 

VIII.  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

The  Flathead  were  noted  as  adepts  in  the  sign  language,  and  all 
the  tribes  used  it  extensively  in  talking  with  strangers.  The  Chinook 
jargon  was  unknown,  except  in  recent  times  among  some  of  the 
Spokan  and  a  few  other  Indians  who  had  traveled  extensively  in  the 
West,  or  who  had  been  associated  with  the  fur  traders  of  Fort  Colville. 
However,  even  at  Colville  and  other  interior  trading  posts,  Chinook 
was  not  used  a  great  deal,  the  principal  language  being  French. 
Some  Indians  spoke  a  little  French.  The  sign  language  was  also 
employed  to  some  extent  by  the  traders,  who  had  learned  it  from  the 
Indians.  The  sign  language  in  vogue  was  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  Crow  and  other  tribes  of  the  western  plains,  or  only  slightly 
different. 

IX.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  social  organization  of  the  Flathead  tribes  appears  to  have  been 
in  general  of  the  same  kind  as  that  common  to  other  interior  Salishan 
tribes,  the  Kutenai,  the  Nez  Perc6,  and  the  Shoshoni.  There  were 
no  privileged  classes,  clans,  gentes,  phratries,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  were  societies  of  any  kind.  There  may  have  been  among  the 
Flathead  one  or  two  companies  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  dog 
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soldiers  or  military  and  police  societies  of  some  Plains  tribes,  but  I 
was  unable  to  make  sure  of  this  point. 

Each  tribe  formed  a  unit,  the  members  being  bound  together  by 
ties  of  blood,  association,  mutual  interests,  methods  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing,  common  country,  and  dialect.  Each  tribe  consisted  of  a  number 
of  bands,  each  making  its  headquarters  as  a  rule  in  some  definite 
locality,  and  composed  of  families  more  or  less  closely  related  by 
blood.  The  bands,  however,  had  a  greater  range,  or  were  more 
nomadic  than  those  of  most  Salishan  tribes  of  the  Columbia  and 
Fraser  drainage.  There  are  traces  of  groupings  of  some  of  the  bands 
in  larger  units,  at  least  among  the  Spokan  and  Kahspel.  Each  band 
had  a  chief  and  an  assistant  chief,  who  gave  advice  and  looked  after 
the  affairs  of  the  band.  There  was  no  central  authority  except  the 
head  chief.  He  and  other  chiefs  formed  a  council  and  discussed  the 
larger  affairs  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  head  chief  kept  the  tribal 
pipe  and  other  tribal  property  of  a  ceremonial  kind  used  in  the  making 
of  peace  and  war.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  head  chief  was  also  a 
band  chief  or  whether  this  chieftainship  was  a  distinct  office.  As  the 
exact  number  of  bands  that  existed  long  ago  is  not  remembered,  the 
number  of  chiefs  in  each  tribe  is  also  unlmown.  The  powers  of  the 
chiefs  were  in  large  measure  advisory  only.  The  ancient  social 
organization  changed  so  long  ago  that  very  little  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  about  it  can  be  secured.  The  disappearance  of  the  separate 
bands  has  been  described  before.  Those  of  the  Spokan  and  Kalispel 
never  entirely  disappeared.  They  were  retained  to  some  extent  when 
these  tribes  were  on  their  home  grounds.  The  political  and  social 
organization  now  was  centralized  in  the  tribe.  Instead  of  a  number 
of  practically  independent  small  bands  loosely  bound  together  there 
was  now  a  single  organization  for  all.  The^  bands  ceased  to  have  any 
local  or  geographical  significance.  Each  tribe  had  a  head  chief,  a 
subchief,  and  several  “small”  chiefs;  but  I  did  not  learn  much  regard¬ 
ing  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  classes  of  chiefs.  The 
head  chief  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  tribe,  but  as  a  rule  he 
consulted  the  subclrief,  and  often  also  the  small  chiefs,  before  deciding 
any  matter  of  great  importance.  The  subchief  was  an  assistant  to 
the  head  chief,  in  whose  absence  he  acted  as  substitute.  If  the  tribe 
divided  for  any  reason,  the  head  chief  took  charge  of  one  part  and 
the  subchief  of  the  other.  The  small  chiefs  had  duties  somewhat 
siinilar  to  those  of  the  band  chiefs  in  other  Salishan  tribes.  If  the 
tribe  split  up  into  parties  for  root  digging,  berrjdng,  or  buffalo  hunting, 
each  going  to  a  different  locahty,  a  small  chief  took  charge  of  each 
party.  The  small  chiefs  were  of  great  importance  in  the  gathering 
of  the  food  supplies  and  in  the  overseeing  and  carrying  out  of  regula¬ 
tions  of  many  Idnds.  They  had  to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of 
the  camp  and  the  safety,  comfort,  and  good  conduct  of  the  people. 
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They  also  had  surveillance  of  the  guarding  and  pasturing  of  horses 
and  the  procuring  of  firewood.  There  were  fairly  strict  regulations 
regarding  camping,  fires,  firewood,  sanitation,  herding  of  horses,  scout¬ 
ing,  guards,  positions  of  lodges,  positions  of  groups  and  tribes  in  the 
camp  circle,  and  other  matters. 

When  on  the  great  buffalo  hunts  and  in  the  main  winter  camp 
there  was  some  kind  of  division  of  the  men  into  companies  under 
leaders  for  the  performance  of  definite  duties.  In  some  cases,  at 
least,  the  leaders  took  orders  from  the  head  chief  of  the  party.  A 
group  of  yoxmg  men  acted  as  scouts;  another  group  assisted  the  small 
chiefs  acting  as  a  police  in  camp  and  on  the  march.  Another  group 
of  older  men  traveled  with  the  women  and  children  and  assisted  in 
making  camp.  Another  group  of  young  men  were  horse  herders. 
Most  of  these  companies  were  small,  numbering  perhaps  a  dozen, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  party. 

There  was  some  method  of  ranking  "braves”  according  to  war 
experience  and  exploits,  and  positions  were  assigned  to  them  when  on 
the  march,  when  attacldng  an  enemy,  and  when  stampeding  buffalo; 
but  I  did  not  obtain  details.  There  were  no  temporary  hunting 
chiefs,  as  among  the  Thompson. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  definitely  if  each  small  chief  always  took 
charge  of  the  same  people,  but  there  are  indications  suggesting  that 
the  small  chief  was  originally  a  band  chief;  and  most  of  the  people 
who  generally  followed  him  in  the  summer  when  gathering  food  were 
probably  descendants  of  people  of  a  single,  at  one  time  local,  band. 
Certain  small  chiefs  were  wont  to  go  each  summer  to  the  same 
district,  usually  with  the  same  families,  and  these  places  were 
considered  their  summer  homes.  A  certain  band  almost  invariably 
went  to  the  Big  Hole  Valley  to  spend  the  summer,  and  a  branch  of 
this  band  nearly  always  went  south  to  the  Shoshoni  country.  I  did 
not  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  each  small  chief  and  the  people 
who  generally  accompanied  him  in  the  summer  had  regular  positions 
in  the  tribal  camp  circle.  All  the  tribes  camped  in  a  circle,  especially 
when  buffalo  hunting.  When  allied  tribes  were  camped  together 
each  had  its  position  in  the  circle.  There  was  a  definite  usage  re¬ 
garding  positions,  which  may  have  been  geographical  in  origin. 
Thus,  if  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  were  together,  the  former 
occupied  the  north  half  and  the  latter  the  south  half  of  the  circle; 
if  Flathead  and  Shoshoni,  the  latter  were  south  of  the  former  in  the 
circle.  The  dance  house,  when  one  was  in  use^  was  generally  in  the 
center,  or  near  the  center  of  the  circle.  This  house  was  also  often 
used  as  an  assembly  house.  Generally  all  the  horses  were  driven 
inside  the  circle  at  dusk  and  herded  during  the  night.  Many  were 
picketed  and  others  hobbled.  At  daybreak  they  were  turned  out- 
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side  to  graze  again.  Often  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  grass 
within  the  circle,  if  the  camp  had  not  been  long  in  use. 

Chiefs. — Chieftainship  was  never  strictly  hereditary.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  chiefs  have  been  elected.  When  the  head  chief  of  the 
tribe  died  the  subchief  had  the  right  to  succeed  him.  One  of  the 
small  chiefs  was  elected  subchief  and  a  good  man  of  the  tribe  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  among  the  small  chiefs.  If  the  subchief 
declined  the  position  of  head  chief  he  remained  subchief  and  one  of 
the  small  chiefs  was  elected  head  chief.  If  the  small  chief  first 
selected  to  be  chief  refused  then  another  one  was  asked.  On  the 
death  of  the  head  chief  his  place  was  always  filled  by  one  of  the 
other  chiefs.  The  main  reasons  given  for  refusing  the  position  of 
head  chief  were  poverty  and  unfitness.  One  would  say,  “I  am  not 
good  enough  to  be  the  head  man  of  the  people.”  Another  would 
say,  “I  am  too  poor.”  In  former  times  a  son  not  unfrequently  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  chief,  but  seldom  did  members  of  the  same 
family  hold  a  chieftainship  for  over  three  generations.  Chiefs  were 
generally  superior  men,  and  before  election  were  distinguished  for 
qualities  such  as  wisdom,  social  influence,  oratory,  truthfulness,  or 
bravery.  Dignity,  wealth,  renown  for  warlike  exploits,  and  striking 
physical  appearance  were  also  considered.  A  loud  talker,  one 
boastful,  or  who  could  not  control  his  temper,  could  not  be  a  chief. 
A  chief  should  be  considerate  in  dealings  with  others,  modest  in 
speech  and  behavior,  quiet,  cool,  resourceful,  and  perfectly  in  control 
of  himself.  He  should  never  talk  m  a  loud  voice,  quarrel,  show 
anger,  fear,  or  jealousy.  Chiefs’  wives  and  children  also  ought  to  be 
unassuming,  quiet,  dignified,  hospitable,  to  show  that  they  were 
really  chiefs’  people,  and  so  not  disgrace  their  husbands  and  fathers. 
There  were  no  women  chiefs.  The  chiefs  of  the  Flathead  group  had 
a  great  deal  of  influence  and  were  respected  and  obeyed  by  their 
people.  They  wielded  more  power  than  the  chiefs  of  other  Sahshan 
tribes.  Six  or  seven  generations  ago  the  Flathead  and  Pend 
d  Oreilles  had  each  six  chiefs — a  head  chief,  a  subchief,  and  four  small 
chmfs.  The  Kalispel  (probably  excluding  the  Chewelah)  had  a  head 
chief,  a  subchief,  and  three  small  chiefs.  How  the  number  of  chiefs 
originated  and  whether  they  represent  the  original  number  of  band 
chiefs  IS  uncertain.  If  they  do,  then  the  Pend  d ’Oreilles  probablv 
consisted  formerly  of  six  bands  and  the  Kalispel  of  five.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  said  to  be  a  head  chief,  a  second  chief,  and  two 
small  chiefs  for  each  tribe.  The  head  chiefs  of  the  Flathead  as  far 
as  remembered  were — 


1.  Tce'les  keimi\  (“Three-Eagles”),  chief  about  200  years  ago. 

wu'u  ^  Big'Eagle”),  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  No.  1.  He  was 

illed  by  the  Blackfoot  (cf.  p.  362  for  an  account  of  his  death). 

Killed  bv  thJ^T  relative  (probably  a  grandson)  of  No.  1. 

ed  by  the  Blackfoot.  He  was  chief  when  Lewis  and  Clark  came. 
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4.  StEmuESEsEmxt'  (“Standing  Grizzly-Bear”),  no  relative  of  the  preceding 
chiefs.  He  was  more  than  half  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Kalispel  in  blood.  He  was 
head  chief  when  Michel  Revais’s  father  was  young  and  he  died  the  year  the  first 
priest  came  (around  1839). 

5.  (Victor)  Skoikoi'xMtsi'  or  Sxweixweilxeltci  (“Plenty-of-Horses,”  from 
xweixweil,  “plenty”;  xiltsi'  or  xeltci,  “horse”),  no  relation,  or  only  very  dis¬ 
tantly  related,  to  any  of  the  preceding.  Said  to  have  been  partly  of  Tuna'xe 
descent,  and  his  name  of  Sa,lish-T una'xe  origin.  He  made  the  treaty  with 
Governor  Stevens  in  1855. 

6.  (Charles  [or  Carlos])  iamxe'.ke  or  slsnixaike'  (“Small  Grizzly-Bear  Claw”), 
son  of  No.  5.  He  was  living  in  1909,  aged  79  years. 

There  is  some  confusion  regarding  Nos.  2  and  3.  Revais  said  he 
thought  Big-Eagle  and  Big-Hawk  were  different  names  for  the  same 
man.  Some  say  that  Big-Hawk  succeeded  Three-Eagles,  while  others 
say  that  there  was  a  chief  between  them.  Arli'  was  subchief  of  the 
Flathead  when  the  tribe  made  a  treaty  with  Governor  Stevens  in  1855. 
The  same  informants  gave  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  head  chiefs  as  follows : 

1.  (Alexander)  T e' mElhaxtUse'  or  tEm.Elxax.tse'  (“No-Horses”;  from  tEmEl, 
negative  “without”;  haxtltse'  or  xax.tse',  “horse”),  said  to  have  been  partly  of 
Tuna'xe  descent,  and  his  name  from  the  Salish-Tund'xe  language.  He  died  a 
very  old  man  about  1868  and  is  said  to  have  had  400  horses.  He  was  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles  chief  who  made  a  treaty  with  Governor  Stevens.  Chief  Alexander 
had  an  elder  brother  called  Tcsnko's'hwe'  (“  Man-who-walks-alone ”) .  He  was 
a  prominent  man  in  his  time.  He  and  Alexander  were  first  cousins  to  Michel 
Revais’s  father.  Chief  Alexander  had  a  daughter  who  married  Chief  Louison. 
She  was  second  cousin  to  Michel  Revais. 

2.  (Michel)  HwihiElltce  (“Plenty-of-Grizzly-Bear”:  from  hwikwisl,  “plenty”; 
eltce'  or  sltse' ,  “grizzly  bear”),  no  relative  to  No.  1.  He  was  a  small  chief  of  the 
tribe  when  his  predecessor  died  and  was  elected  head  chief  after  two  others — 
Andre  and  Pierre  (or  Peter) — had  refused.  He  was  probably  partly  of  Tuna'xe 
descent,  as  his  name  is  from  the  Salish-7’M?ia'a;e  language.  He  died  about  1890. 

3.  (John  Peter)  Ncd'lqan  or  Nsd'rlqsn  (meaning  uncertain,  but  an  old  heredi¬ 
tary  name  with  suffix  -qen  “head”),  son  of  No.  2.  Chief  in  1909,  aged  about  45 
years. 

The  subchief  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  when  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Government  in  1855  was  N1caltsE.‘e'  or  NJcotilts.e'  ("Big-Canoe”). 

I  obtained  the  following  list  of  Kalispel  head  chiefs,  but  possibly 
they  were  chiefs  only  of  the  Lower  Kalispel. 

1.  Nl' wards  (meaning  uncertain),  chief  before  the  whites  came.  ' 

2.  Nicolas  (?)  Ku'lkuls  keimi'  or  Kulkuls  qaii'm  (“Red-Eagle”),  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  No.  1.  He  died  about  1835. 

3.  Etswi' sesom.xe'  (“Standing-Bear”). 

4.  Victor  Ntsaka'lta' .  (meaning  uncertain)  or  Arla'mqE7i  (meaning  uncertain, 
but  an  old  hereditary  name  with  suffix  -qen  “head”),  died  an  old  man.  He  was 
chief  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  whites  and  the  Spokan,  and  had  a  docu¬ 
ment  given  to  him  in  1859  by  the  chief  of  the  military,  recognizing  him  as  a 
friendly  chief. 

5.  Marcellin  Tceqe'qei  (meaning  doubtful),  chief  of  the  Lower  Kalispel  in  1909, 
and  aged  about  70. 
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None  of  these  chiefs  made  any  treaty  with  Governor  Stevens. 
Nicolas  SilEmuxs‘tu'.  was  subchief  in  1909.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  chiefs.  The  late  chief  of  the  Camas 
Prairie  or  Upper  Kalispel  on  the  Flathead  Reserve  was  Red-Eagle, 
a  relative  of  Red-Eagle  No.  2  of  the  Lower  Kalispel.  He  died  after 
1900. 

Some  chiefs  of  the  Chewelah  (or  Colville  Valley  Kalispel)  were  in 
succession  as  follows: 

1.  KwoikwoitEmEla'  or  Kwokwo'ita  (meaning  uncertain),  said  to  be  a  Salish- 
Tuna'xe  word.  He  was  partly  of  Tuna'xe  descent. 

2.  Tcukwi'tsqEn  (meaning  uncertain),  an  old  hereditary  name  with  suffix  -qen 
“head.  ” 

3.  (Tom  Peyette)  SilEmloloroi'  (“Chief  Buffalo-Calf”),  said  to  be  a  Salish- 

Tuna'xe  name.  Idldroi'  is  understood  to  have  meant  “buffalo-calf”  in  the 

* 

Salish-PMna'xe  tongue.  This  man’s  father  was  partly  of  Tuna'xe  descent. 

My  informant  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  recent  chiefs  of  the 
Chewelah. 

The  chief  of  the  Kutenai  who  made  treaty  with  the  United  States 
Government  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  Flathead  Reserve  was 
^neas  Kwotilsni'  (“Big-Einife”).  This  is  his  Pend  d’Oreilles  name, 
not  his  Kutenai  name.  He  was  a  tall,  strong  man.  His  father  was 
an  Iroquois  and  his  mother  belonged  to  the  Kutenai  of  Windermere, 
British  Columbia.  His  son,  also  called  Kwotilsni' ,  was  chief  of  the 
Kutenai  on  the  Flathead  Reserve  in  1909,  and  lived  at  Dayton  Creek, 
near  Flathead  Lake,  where  the  Kutenai  are  settled. 

I  did  not  obtain  any  list  of  Spokan  chiefs.  It  seems  that  each 
division  of  the  Spokan  had  a  chief  and  some  small  chiefs.  Long  ago 
there  was  no  head  chief  proper,  although,  according  to  some,  the 
chief  of  the  Upper  Spokan  was  considered  the  leading  chief  of  the 
three  divisions.  After  the  tribe  took  up  buffalo  hunting  the  Upper 
Spokan  had  a  head  chief,  a  subchief,  and  small  chiefs  like  the  Flathead, 
and  it  was  customary  to  recognize  the  head  chief  of  the  Upper  Spokan 
as  head  chief  of  all  the  Spokan.  When  the  divisions  were  combined 
in  hunting,  traveling,  and  war,  the  divisional  chiefs  of  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Spokan  and  the  subchief  of  the  Upper  Spokan  were  all 
classed  as  subchiefs,  and  ranked  in  the  same  way.  In  making  treaties 
vuth  the  Government  and  in  the  war  with  the  whites  in  1858  Garry 
of  the  Upper  Spokan  was  recognized  as  head  chief  of  all  the  Spokan. 
At  this  time  the  subchief  of  this  division  was  Po'lotqsn  (an  hereditary 
name).  The  chief  of  the  Lower  Spokan  when  the  tribe  made  treaty 
was  Hwislpo'  (“ Walks-Outside  ”).  He  was  a  brother  of  Oliver  Lot 
Kotillco'  (“Big-Star”),  late  chief  of  the  Lower  Spokan.  SpaiPx, 
a  tall  man,  was  chief  of  the  Middle  (or  Hangman’s  Creek)  Spokan 
m  1908,  or  at  least  of  those  on  the  Flathead  Reserve.  Each  tribe 
on  the  reserve  continues  to  have  its  own  chiefs.  Besides  the  regular 
chiefs,  there  were  a  number  of  war  chiefs  and  dance  chiefs  in  each 
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tribe.  Sometimes,  at  least,  there  was  a  head  war  chief  and  a  head 
dance  chief.  In  some  cases  the  regular  chiefs  were  also  war  chiefs 
and  hunting  chiefs,  and  some  of  them  were  also  sometimes  dance 
chiefs.  There  may  also  have  been  some  men  who  were  special  chiefs 
or  permanent  captains  of  companies  or  groups  of  various  kinds,  but 
I  did  not  obtain  sufficient  information  on  this  point. 

Names. — Personal  names  were  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the 
neighboring  Salish  and  Plains  tribes.  On  the  whole,  they  differed 
from  those  of  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  and  more  northern  and 
western  Salish  tribes  in  having  far  fewer  names  with  regular  name 
suffixes,  such  as  are  employed  by  the  Thompson:  -esqst  (“cloud”), 
-ellst  {“stone”), -qEn,  -qain  (“head”),  (“robe”).  Long  ago 

names  of  this  class  were  more  abundant  than  they  are  now.  The 
names  of  most  men  were  derived  from  dreams,  and  many  of  them 
were  connected  with  the  guardian  spirit.  A  great  many  other  names 
were  derived  from  exploits  or  personal  characteristics,  and  a  few  were 
nicknames.  If  a  man  were  very  wealthy  he  might  take  the  name 
“Many -horses”;  if  he  had  killed  many  enemies  he  might  be  called 
“Killed-many”;  and  so  on.  As  among  the  Thompson,  a  man  some¬ 
times  showed  his  modesty  by  taking  a  name  meaning  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  characteristic  for  which  he  was  noted  or  for  which  he 
wished  to  be  distinguished.  In  some  cases  he  took  a  name  of  this 
kind,  or  it  was  given  to  him,  in  ironj^.  Names  of  this  sort  were 
common.  Thus  a  man  very  wealthy  in  horses  might  be  called  “No¬ 
horses.”  If  very  wealthy  in  every  way,  his  name  might  be  “Poor- 
Man”  or  “Beggar.”  Sometimes  a  distinguished  man  was  given  a 
name  as  a  mark  of  honor,  and  the  man  adopted  it  if  he  saw  fit.  These 
names  generally  had  to  do  with  exploits,  particularly  in  war.  Names 
derived  from  dreams  or  connected  with  the  guardian  spirit  were  taken 
from  visions  seen  or  given  in  dreams,  from  the  personal  appearance 
of  the^^uardian  spirit,  or  from  directions  given  by  him.  Some  were 
names  given  by  the  guardian  spirit  and  told  to  be  used,  and  others 
were  names  of  the  guardian  spirit  himself.  Adjectives  such  as 
“big,”  “little,”  “red,”  “black,”  “blue,”  “spotted,”  were  frequent  in 
these  names.  Many  were  obtained  at  puberty,  but  some  were  taken 
later  in  life.  Any  name,  once  adopted,  could  become  an  hereditary 
name.  Following  are  a  few  names: 


Tona'sqst  {“ -  Cloud,”  an  old  hereditary  name),  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 

Okanagon  long  ago.  The  name  is  also  used  by  the  Spokan. 

SaxsaxpEqai'n  (“ -  Head,”  an  old  hereditary  name),  a  former  noted  chief 

of  the  Nespelim.  The  name  occurs  also  among  the  Spokan. 

StskeEstci' .  (possibly  “Blue-Man”),  a  former  prominent  chief  of  the  Lower 
Spokan. 

Eleme'uxs  spEkane'  (“Chief-of-the-Sun”),  a  former  chief  of  the  Lower  Spokan. 
(Isaac)  KwoispEkane'  (“Black- Moon”),  a  late  dance  chief  of  the  Flathead. 
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(Big  Sam)  NkaUsE‘e'  (“Big-Canoe”),  a  Flathead  chief,  a  leader  of  dances. 
His  name  is  that  of  a  former  Pend  d’Oreilles  chief  who  was  his  relative.  (See 
Pend  d’OreiUes  chiefs,  p.  377.) 

(Moise)  Kw  b' Its  Erne' ■pstsEmxa'  (“Door-of-the-Grizzly-Bear”),  a  chief  and 
judge  of  the  Flathead,  1909. 

(Louison)  Kwulkwulsni'na  (“Red-Owl”),  a  chief  and  judge  of  the  Flathead, 
1909.  “Red-Owl”  was  also  his  father’s  name.  The  other  judge  of  the  Flathead 
in  1909  was  Louis  Pierre. 

(Moise)  TitisluHsu'  (“Crawling-Mountain”),  a  former  subchief  of  the  Flathead. 

Sxu'tesEmExe'  (“Grizzly-Bear  Track”),  a  subchief  of  the  Flathead  when  Big- 
Eagle  was  head  chief  (see  p.  362) ;  also  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Flathead  shaman 
and  prophet  born  about  1790  (see  p.  384). 

IdlelEml'  or  Y olelEini'  (“Good-Chief”),  a  rich  man  of  the  Flathead.  As  an 
irony  on  his  name,  Revais  stated  that  he  killed  his  sister  with  a  knife  on  a  Christ¬ 
mas  night,  two  years  afterwards  killed  his  wife,  and  later  killed  another  wife. 

Other  names  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  were  "Spotted- 
Coyote,”  "Red-Hawk,”  "Buffalo-Bull,”  "Red-Homs,”  "Red-Bull.” 

Slavery. — Slavery  was  not  prevalent  among  the  Pend  d’Oreilles 
and  Flathead.  Long  ago  the  only  slaves  were  a  few  captives  of  war, 
consisting  of  young  women,  boys,  and  girls,  who  were  adopted  into 
the  families  to  which  they  belonged,  and  were  treated  well.  Some  of 
them  were  Blackfoot  and  Shoshoni.  In  later  times,  it  is  said,  there 
were  no  slaves  of  any  kind,  as  the  Flathead  and  Pend  d’Oreilles  did 
not  trade  in  slaves,  and  never  took  captives.  They  preferred  to  kill 
rather  than  take  prisoners;  and  members  of  enemy  tribes  at  their 
mercy  after  a  battle  were  either  killed  or  allowed  to  escape.  It  is 
said  that  the  Spokan,  however,  had  a  number  of  slaves  at  one  time, 
some  of  them  captives  of  war,  and  others  procured  in  trade  from 
Columbia  River  tribes  and  at  The  Dalles. 

Smoking. — There  is  no  tradition  of  a  time  when  these  tribes  did 
not  smoke.  Some  tubular  pipes  were  used  very  long  ago,  but  pipes 
of  the  elbow  type,  the  simple  bowl  type,  and  the  type  with  platform, 
have  been  in  vogue  for  a  long  time.  Some  pipes  of  the  elbow 
type  had  flanges  along  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  which  were  some¬ 
times  serrated.  Pipes  were  made  of  soapstone  of  various  colors,  red 
and  black  being  the  most  common.  ,  Catlinite  was  procured  from 
Plains  tribes  and  also  from  the  Shoshoni.  A  red  soapstone,  duller  in 
color  than  catlinite,  was  obtained  near  Pend  Oreille  Lake;  a  brown 
kind  from  the  Coeur  d’Alene  country;  and  occasionally  green,  yellow, 
white,  gray,  and  mottled  from  western  tribes.  Black  soapstone  was 
common  in  the  Flathead  country.  In  ceremonial  smoking  the  pipe 
was  always  passed  around  sunwise.  Before  smoking  it  was  often 
pointed  with  the  stem  toward  the  four  points  of  the  compass  and  the 
earth  and  sky,  or  whiffs  of  smoke  were  blown  in  these  directions. 
After  smoking,  in  some  ceremonies,  the  pipe  was  laid  down  to  cool 
on  a  buffalo  skull.  A  kind  of  wild  tobacco  was  used  in  smoking, 
probably  the  same  kind  as  was  used  by  the  Thompson  and  Shoshoni. 
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X.  BIRTH,  CHILDHOOD,  PUBERTY,  MARRIAGE,  AND 

DEATH 


Twins. — There  were  no  regulations  regarding  twins.  They  were 
not  treated  differently  from  other  children.  Their  parents  did  not 
live  apart  with  them,  and  there  were  no  twin  songs. 

Baby  Cakriers. — The  oldest  style  of  carrier  among  all  the  tribes 
consisted  of  a  short  board,  to  which  the  baby,  after  being  wrapped, 
was  strapped.  The  upper  end  of  the  board  did  not  reach  to  the 
baby’s  head.  These  boards  had  no  hoops.  Drains  were  used  for 
male  children  only.  A  high  board  carrier  came  into  use  about  1800. 
According  to  Revais,  it  was  adopted  on  the  advice  of  the  French- 
Canadian  employees  of  the  fur  companies,  who  told  the  Indians  to 
use  a  higher  board  so  as  to  keep  the  child’s  head  more  steady.  Soon 
afterwards  a  very  high  board  ^  came  into  universal  use  among  all  the 
Flathead  tribes  as  well  as  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  Nez  Perc^,  and 
others.  It  is  said  that  bark  carriers  were  never  used,  although  they 
were  known  to  be  used  for  young  infants  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Colville,  and  other  western  tribes.  Carriers  of  basketry  or  wicker¬ 
work  were  never  used.  Navel-string  pouches  were  in  common  use.  I 

Head  Deformation. — The  Flathead  tribes  never  deformed  the 
heads  of  infants.  They  used  no  pressure  or  straps  of  any  kind  on 
babies’  heads.  It  was  impossible  to  press  the  heads  of  infants  on  the 
short  board  carriers  formerly  used.  Revais  said  that  in  very  early 
times  none  of  the  Sahsh  tribes,  nor  the  Nez  Perce,  pressed  the  heads 
of  babies.  He  considered  that  the  custom  spread  up  the  Columbia 
from  the  coast,  as  it  was  universal  among  the  Chinook,  Wishram, 
and  Wasco.  The  Klicldtat,  Tenaino,  and  all  the  tribes  bordering  on 
the  Chinookan  people,  also  pressed  their  heads,  but  generally  to  a 
much  less  degree..  The  custom  was  also  found  among  the  Taighpam, 
Umatilla,  Wallawalla,  Cayuse,  Yakima,  and  Columbia,  but  in  a  still 
less  degree,  and  it  was  not  practiced  by  all  families.  The  custom 
appears  to  have  gained  ground  along  Columbia  River,  for  probably  at 
one  time  none  of  these  tribes  flattened  their  heads  except  the  Wishram 
and  other  Chinookan  tribes.  Before  the  custom  went  out  of  vogue 
it  had  also  spread  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Nez  Perce,  some  of  whom 
flattened  their  heads  slightly. 

In  a  later  communication  Mr.  Teit  says:  “All  the  tribes  except 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  claim  that  no  head  flattening  was  practiced  in 
early  times,  for  it  was  impossible  with  the  old-style  board  carrier. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  long  board  carrier  more  or  less  flattening 
occurred  in  all  the  tribes  using  them.  The  Coeur  d’Alene  made  use 
of  a  pad  of  stiff  skin  attached  to  the  carrier,  which  was  tightened 
over  the  baby’s  head  when  it  slept,  to  keep  the  head  from  moving. 
This  is  said  sometimes  to  have  caused  slight  flattening  of  the  head. 


1  See  Mason,  “  Cradles  of  the  American  Aborigines,  ”  Washington,  1889,  fig.  18,  a  Spokan  carrier. 
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The  Nez  Perce  are  said  to  have  had  the  same  arrangement,  and  some 
of  them  purposely  flattened  their  children’s  heads  by  severe  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  pad.  Many  people  in  all  the  tribes  below  or  west  of  the  Nez 
Perc^  flattened  their  children’s  heads  to  some  extent,  but  only  from 
The  Dalles  down  were  heads  flattened  severely.” 

PuBEETY. — Puberty  customs  and  ceremonies  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  neighboring  Salish  tribes.  Young  men 
fasted,  prayed,  exercised,  and  kept  vigils  until  they  acquired  one  or 
more  guardian  spirits.  They  obtained  songs  from  them,  as  among 
the  other  tribes. 

Marriage. — Marriage  customs  were  like  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
A  great  many  men  had  two  wives,  and  some  more.  A  marrying 
dance  was  in  vogue.  Revais  said  he  had  known  five  or  six  women 
who  died  as  old  spinsters. 

Mother-in-law  Taboo. — Unlike  the  Coeur  d’Alene,  the  Flathead 
had  no  mother-in-law  or  father-in-law  taboo.  Brothers  and  sisters 
were  not  expected  to  speak  obscenely  in  each  other’s  presence.  A 
brother  who  talked  obscenely  within  hearing  of  his  sister,  and  vice 
versa,  was  severely  reprimanded ;  and  if  he  persisted  or  customarily  did 
this,  he  was  no  longer  respected  by  the  people. 

Customs  Regarding  Women. — Long  ago  menstruating  women 
had  to  hve  apart  in  a  tent  by  themselves.  In  later  days  they  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  same  tent,  but  apart  from  their  husbands. 
Now  it  is  said  they  cook  food  and  live  with  their  husbands,  as 
among  white  people. 

Burial. — Burial  was  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among  aU 
the  interior  Salish  tribes.  The  corpse  was  sewed  or  tied  up  in  mats, 
skins,  or  robes,  and  placed  outside  on  a  scaffold  or  in  the  branches  of 
trees  until  ready  for  burial.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  gathered  and 
a  grave  had  been  dug,  it  was  buried  in  the  ground,  preferably  in  sandy 
loiolls,  or  in  the  rocks  at  the -base  of  a  rock  slide.  In  olden  times 
stones  were  piled  on  the  top  of  graves.  The  pole  by  which  the  body 
had  been  carried  was  erected  over  the  grave.  Sometimes  also  one  or 
more  small  poles  in  form  of  a  tripod  were  erected  to  mark  the  spot. 
Offerings  were  tied  to  these  poles.  If  the  burial  took  place  in  a  strange 
country  no  stones  or  poles  were  used,  and  all  marks  of  the  burial  were 
obliterated.  This  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  so  that  no  enemy  might 
find  the  grave  and  desecrate  it  in  any  way  or  take  the  scalp  of  a  person 
lately  buried.  To  deceive  enemies,  horses  were  ridden  and  driven 
back  and  forth  over  the  grave,  as  well  as  over  the  ground  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  around;  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  tell  the  exact 
spot  of  the  burial.  (See  p.  363.) 

Another  method  was  to  bury  in  the  camp  circle  and  to  light  a  fire 
over  the  grave,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
fires  of  the  circle.  A  number  of  small  camps  were  also  made  to  de- 
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ceive  enemies.  On  examining  the  place  people  would  think  a  party 
had  rested  there  for  a  short  time,  judging  by  remains  of  small  fires, 
cut  wood,  and  tracks. 

XI.  RELIGION  AND  CEREMONIES 

Religion.  A  belief  was  held  by  the  Flathead  that  there  are  three 
worlds,  one  above  the  other,  the  middle  one  being  the  earth  on  which 
we  live.  A  great  and  good  chief,  who  is  the  source  of  life,  fives  in  the 
upper  world  and  rules  it,  while  the  chief  in  the  underworld  is  of  an 
evil  disposition. 

Another  somewhat  similar  belief  was  that  there  is  a  great  tree, 
the  roots  of  which  sink  far  into  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  which 
reaches  the  sky.  The  great  good  chief  Amo sits  on  top  of  the 
tree,  while  the  bad  chief  Amte'p  sits  at  the  root  within  the  earth.  All 
the  good  people  go  to  Amo'tlcEn’s  country  when  they  die,  and  the  evil 
ones  to  Amte'p’s  country. 

The  Flathead  prayed  to  Amo'tTcen,  but  not  to  Amte'p.  The  former 
makes  rain  and  snow,  makes  everything  go  right  on  earth  and  in  the 
sky,  makes  food  plentiful,  and  tries  to  benefit  people.  Amte'p  is 
mysterious,  and  often  tries  to  harm  people,  to  blight  the  crops,  and 
make  game  and  food  scarce.  The  wicked  beings  of  mythological 
times  who  formerly  inhabited  the  earth  five  with  him.  Spirits  still 
haunt  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  where  they  once  lived,  and  do 
harm  to  people. 

Amo'tkEn  is  the  deity  who  sent  Coyote  into  the  world  to  make  fife 
easier  for  the  people.  The  Flathead  believed  that  souls  go  north  to 
the  entrance  to  Amo'tTcEn’s  country.  Coyote  fives  in  an  ice  house  at 
the  gate  through  which  souls  pass.  Some  Pend  d’Oreilles  think  that 
souls  followed  the  main  streams  north  to  the  gate  of  the  spirit  land. 
The  Kalispel  say  that  souls  follow  the  streams  first  north  and  then 
west  to  the  spirit  land,  in  just  the  same  direction  as  the  main  river 
runs.  Others  say  that  souls  follow  the  streams  to  the  sunset  land, 
where  the  shades  five,  and  disappear  there,  just  as  sun  and  moon  do. 
The  east  is  considered  the  region  of  birth  and  fife,  the  west  that  of 
death  and  mystery.  The  mythological  tales  of  the  Flathead  tribes 
are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  Plateau  tribes  to  the  north,  west, 
and  south.  They  also  show  some  relationship  to  tales  of  the  Plains 
and  Algonquian  tribes.  Coyote  was  the  culture  hero. 

Giants,  Dwarfs,  etc. — Beliefs  in  races  of  giants  and  dwarfs  were 
held,  as  among  the  surrounding  tribes.  Dwarfs  are  called  “small 
people,”  while  the  name  for  giants  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  other 
Salishan  tribes.  Different  kinds  of  spirits  are  said  to  haunt  certain 
lakes  and  parts  of  the  mountains.  They  are  similar  in  character  to 
the  “land  mysteries”  and  “water  mysteries”  of  the  Thompson. 
Ofl’erings  were  made  to  them  to  obtain  good  weather,  good  hunting. 
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and  immunity  from  harm  of  any  land  when  people  were  within  or 
near  their  sphere  of  influence. 

Guardian  Spirits. — Guardian  spirits  were  of  the  same  classes  as 
among  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  At  puberty,  every  one  endeavored  to  obtain 
one  or  more  of  them,  and  for  this  purpose  went  through  a  long  course 
of  training.  Bathing  in  running  water,  fasting,  praying,  and  keeping 
vigil  in  lonely  places  were  prominent  features.  Every  one  obtained 
one  or  more  songs  at  pubertiu  Some  were  received  directly  from  the 
guardian  spirit,  others  were  heard  in  dreams  or  visions.  When  not 
obtainable  in  this  way,  songs  were  occasionally  composed  by  the 
novice  in  secret.  Some-songs -were  merely  modifications  and  new 
variations  of  those  already  known  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
themes  were  usually  suggested  by  something  seen  during  the  vigils  or 
while  training.  A  song  might  begin  with  the  words,  “I  saw  a  bear,” 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  songs  expressed  the  desires  or  expectations  of 
the  person,  and  might  begin  with  the  words,  “May  my  friend  the 
eagle  come!”  “May  such  and  such  happen!”  “May  I  see  such  and 
such  a  thing!”  “May  I  do  this  or  that!”  Songs  were  also  composed 
in  later  life  after  notable  dreams,  important  events,  or  war  exploits. 
There  were  also  some  songs  composed  for  fun,  vdth  words  of  a  comic 
nature. 

Men  kept  skins,  feathers,  hairs,  claws,  and  other  parts  of  animals  and 
birds,  which  were  representations  of  their  guardian  spirits,  and  also 
charms,  roots,  etc.,  in  medicine  bags  of  leather,  rawhide  medicine 
cases,  or  small  specially  made  parfleches.  When  going  to  battle  many 
men  carried  their  medicine  cases,  while  others  affixed  feathers  or  skins 
of  their  animal  guardians  to  their  hair  or  clothing. 

Berdaches. — There  were  a  few  cases  of  men  dressing  and  acting 
like  women.  As  a  rule,  they  became  shamans,  and  cured  sick  people. 
They  lived  alone,  did  not  marry,  did  not  go  to  war,  dressed  in  poor 
clothes,  and  never  bedecked  their  persons  gaudily.  They  dressed 
and  did  up  their  hair  like  women.  They  did  all  kinds  of  woman’s 
work,  and  no  man’s  work.  Young  men  sometimes  visited  them  and 
joked  with  them,  but  they  held  no  familiar  intercourse  ivith  either 
sex.  Occasionally,  to  please  the  men,  they  would  dress  in  men’s 
clothing  for  a  day  and  then  resume  their  ordinary  clothing.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  told  by  their  guardian  spirits  to  live  as  women 
do.  Revais  knew  two  who  went  by  the  women’s  names  of  Marguerite 
and  Julianne.  One  began  to  dress  and  act  like  a  girl  when  7  or  8 
years  old,  and  the  other  when  10  or  11.  Both  were  full-sexed  males, 
and  not  hermaphrodites. 

Shamans.  Shamans  and  beliefs  connected  with  shamanism  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  other  Salishan  tribes.  A 
noted  shaman  and  prophet  of  the  Flathead  was  Bear-Track,  who  died 
about  1880,  aged  over  90  years.  If  the  people  could  not  locate  buffalo 
they  asked  his  help.  After  gathering  all  the  young  men  together  he 
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would  take  his  drum  and  sing,  making  them  all  join  in  the  song. 
After  singing  a  while,  he  would  say,  "The  Piegan  have  made  medicine 
and  keep  the  buffalo.  I  will  break  their  medicine  and  make  the 
buffalo  come.  In  four  days  the  buffalo  will  arrive,  and  you  will  see 
many  of  them.”  Buffalo  never  failed  to  be  found  or  seen  in  the  time 
and  numbers  he  stated.  Sometimes  Bear-Track  would  say  to  the 
chiefs  or  to  the  people,  "The  Crow  [or  Blackfoot,  as  the  case  might  be] 
are  on  their  way  to  steal  horses.  They  will  be  here  to-night.  Make 
ready  and  kill  them.”  His  prophecies  always  proved  to  be  true. 
He  could  tell  when  battles  would  be  fought,  foresee  the  results,  and 
the  numbers  killed.  He  could  tell  where  friendly  and  hostile  camps 
were,  and  where  and  when  persons  would  be  found  or  met.  The 
Crow  and  Blackfoot  knew  him  well,  and  were  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
If  some  of  them  happened  to  hear  his  drum  they  would  run  back  and 
give  up  the  attempt  to  take  horses.  They  believed  he  could  see  them 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  drum  and  sing.  Many  hostiles,  as  soon  as 
they  learned  he  was  in  the  camp,  woidd  at  once  leave  and  abandon 
the  attack.  They  believed  he  could  frustrate  all  attempts  to  take 
horses  and  scalps;  and  that  if  they  tried  to  open  a  fight  they  would 
certainly  be  killed. 

Missions. — Nominally  almost  all  the  people  of  the  Flathead  tribes 
are  Catholics,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  as  much  under  the  control 
of  the  church  as,  for  instance,  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  Revais  told  me 
the  following  about  missions.  The  first  priests  to  come  west  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  country  were  the  two  Blanchets 
and  De  Mars  from  Canada.  The  first  missionary  among  the  Flathead 
was  Father  De  Smet.  He  had  no  fixed  headquarters,  but  traveled 
about  among  the  Indians.  A  special  mission  was  founded  in  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  about  1840  or  1841;  but  it  was  given  up  after  a  few 
years,  on  account  of  Indian  wars  and  the  frequent  raids  made  for 
stealing  horses  and  cattle.  Father  McGraney  ^  was  the  first  resident 
priest  of  the  mission.  He  moved  to  Oregon  about  1842  or  1843. 
In  1843  (?)^  Father  Hogan  founded  a  mission  at  Kalispel  and  had  a 
church  built  there.  The  mission  at  this  place  was  given  up  and 
transferred  in  1854  to  the  present  one  on  the  Flathead  Reserve  at 
St.  Ignatius.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  who  settled  among  the  Flathead 
interested  them  in  the  white  man’s  religion  and  in  the  Bible,  and 
persuaded  them  to  send  to  St.  Louis  for  priests.  Four  young  Flathead 
men  started  in  1831  and  reached  St.  Louis,  where  they  wintered. 
Two  of  them  died  there,  and  the  other  two  set  out  for  home  in  the 
spring,  but  never  reached  there.  It  is  supposed  they  were  killed  or 
captured  on  the  road.  Some  authorities  say  seven  men  started — 
three  Flathead  and  four  Nez  Perce.  Three  of  them  turned  back,  two 


1 1  give  the  name  as  it  seemed  to  be  pronounced  by  Revais. 

2  Revais  seemed  to  be  sure  of  some  dates,  and  not  so  sure  of  others. 
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died  in  St.  Louis,  one  died  on  the  way  back,  and  only  one,  a  Nez 
Perce,  reached  home.  In  1835  the  tribe  sent  another  delegation 
headed  by  old  Ignace,  an  Iroquois.  They  returned  safely.  In  1837 
they  sent  a  third  delegation,  who  were  all  killed  by  the  Sioux.  In 
1839  the  fourth  delegation  went,  consisting  of  one  Flathead  and  one 
Iroquois.  They  brought  Father  De  Smet  the  same  or  the  following 
year.  A  large  escort  of  Flathead,  Pend  d’Oreilles,  and  Kalispel,  and 
some  Nez  Percd  met  Father  De  Smet  near  the  Wyoming  boundary. 
The  following  year  more  priests  came,  and  a  Flathead  escort  met 
them  at  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  There  was  no  permanent  mis¬ 
sion  among  the  Spokan  until  about  1865  or  later. 

Ceremonies  and  Dances. — There  appears  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  ceremonies  connected  with  war,  and  many 
different  kinds  of  dances,  among  the  Flathead  tribes.  Among  the 
Spokan,  and  probably  the  other  tribes,  there  were  two  periods,  each 
lasting  two  or  three  weeks,  in  which  the  whole  tribe  assembled  for 
feasting  and  dancing.  One  gathering,  probably  the  principal  one, 
was  about  midsummer,  and  the  other  about  midwinter.  Warriors 
recounted  their  exploits.  The  people  wore  their  best  clothing  and 
decorated  their  horses.  In  some  places  the  winter  gatheriug  was 
much  less  important  and  confined  often  to  bands.  Singing  formed 
an  accompaniment  to  all  dancing.  Deer  hoofs  and  other  rattles,, 
rasps,  sticks,  and  drums  were  used  for  beating  time. 

Sun  dance. — The  sun  dance  of  the  plains  was  not  adopted,  although 
the  Flathead  especially  were  well  acquainted  with  its  performance 
among  eastern  tribes.  A  sun  dance  something  like  that  of  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  was  kept  up  by  the  Spokan  as  a  distinct  dance,  often  per¬ 
formed  by  itself.  Among  the  Pend  d’Oreilles  and  Flathead  it  was 
combined  with  the  praying  dance,  at  least  in  later  times,  and  obscured 
by  it.  Thus,  although  these  tribes  performed  a  dance  at  the  time 
of  the  solstice,  when  the  sun  was  observed  to  turn,  the  dancing  and 
prayers  were  the  same  as  in  the  praying  dance,  and  it  seems  that  the 
sun  was  not  directly  addressed  (?) .  The  people  prayed,  danced,  and 
sang  with  intervals  of  rest  and  feasting.  Offerings  were  made  in 
some  places  and  man}^  of  the  paintings  were  symbolic  of  the  sun. 
The  dancing  lasted  from  one  to  four  days.  The  sun  was  addressed 
as  chief,  father,  great  mystery  (?). 

Some  of  the  Flathead  held  their  summer  sun  dances  in  conjunction 
with  Shoshoni  and  it  seems  that  these  Flathead  had  a  more 
elaborate  dance  than  the  Salish  tribe  farther  west. 


Praying  da/ice.— The  praying  dance  was  held  several  times  during 
the  summer,  often  four  times.  The  people  danced  in  a  circle,  one 
behind  another  and  following  the  sun’s  course.  They  made  the 
same  signs  while  dancing  as  the  Thompson  and  Coeur  d’Alene,  and 
prayed  and  talked  to  Amo'tlcEn  to  keep  them  well  and  preserve  them 
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from  harm.  The  dancers  sang  while  dancing.  There  was  no  drum¬ 
ming  or  loud  cries  in  this  dance,  which  was  of  a  solemn  character.  I 
did  not  learn  whether  it  had  any 'connection  with  the  belief  in  the 
return  of  souls,  or  with  other  beliefs  entertained  by  the  Shuswap  and 
Thompson  regarding  souls;  but  there  were  some  vague  beliefs  of  this 
kind  among  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d’Oreilles.  Long  ago  a  dance  was 
held  for  four  days  in  the  wintertime,  generally  in  January,  at  which 
prayers  were  offered,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  the  sun  dance, 
the  praying  dance,  or  another  somewhat  similar  dance.  At  this 
dance  or  some  other  dance,  offerings  of  tobacco  and  old  clothes  were 
made  and  hung  on  a  pole. 

First-fruits  ceremony  and  harvest  dances. — In  olden  times  all  the 
Flathead  tribes  had  first-fruits  or  harvest  ceremonies,  which  were 
combmed  with  dancing.  The  chief  painted  his  face,  called  his 
people  together,  and  prayed  to  Amo'tTcsn  to  continue  giving  them 
good  crops  and  prosperity,  abundance  of  food  and  facility  in  gathering 
it  and  immimity  from  sickness.  He  thanked  him  for  the  present 
crops,  and  made  hmi  an  offering  of  the  first  fruits  on  a  dish.  He  then 
sang  a  song,  and  the  people  danced.  Afterwards  the  chief  called  on 
the  men  to  sing.  They  sang  in  turn,  the  people  dancing  to  each  song. 
The  women  did  not  sing  individually,  but  while  dancing  joined  in 
each  song.  In  some  places  these  ceremonies  and  dances  were  per¬ 
formed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  as  each  principal  variety  of 
roots  or  berries  was  gathered.  In  other  places  the  ceremonies  were 
performed  less  frequently  or  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
season. 

Hunting  dances,  buffalo  dance. — I  did  not  hear  of  any  horse  dance 
to  celebrate  the  period  when  horses  are  fat  and  buffalo  hunting  was 
about  to  begin,  but  a  buffalo  dance  was  performed  in  conjunction  with 
the  war  dance  before  any  large  party  went  buffalo  hunting.  Another 
kind  of  dance  relating  to  buffalo  hunting  was  sometimes  performed 
when  buffalo  were  scarce.  Generally  a  shaman  who  had  power  over 
the  buffalo  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  dance. 

Guardian  spirit. — A  "medicme”  dance  was  performed  every  winter. 
Men  sang  their  guardian-spirit  songs  and  danced.  Some  people  did 
not  sing,  but  shamans  always  did  so.  In  later  days  only  a  few  men, 
generally  those  who  had  powerful  guardians,  sang  at  this  dance. 
There  was  no  praying,  and  Amo'tksn  was  not  addressed.  Usually 
the  dance  lasted  four  days.  This  dance  and  some  others  were  said 
to  produce  cold  weather  or  wind.  Some  think  it  had  the  power  of 
preventing  sickness  among  the  people  and  destroying  “bad  medicine” 
made  by  shamans  of  other  tribes. 

Turkey  and  other  animal  dances. — Dances  were  performed  in 
which  the  dancers  imitated  the  actions  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  dancers  were  members  of  any  societies  or 
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dancing  organizations.  In  later  days  the  turkey  dance  was  intro¬ 
duced,  the  dancers  wearing  feather  bustles,  and  imitating  the  walking 
and  actions  of  the  wild  turkey.  The  dancers  stooped  forward, 
walked  stiff  legged,  held  one  hand  up  to  the  forehead  and  the  other 
back  at  the  backside.  Most  of  the  animal  dances  were  named  after 
the  animals  imitated,  such  as  deer,  bear,  dog,  raven,  chicken.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  these  dances  wore  regalia  appropriate  to  each  dance. 

Marrying  dance. — The  marrying  dance  went  out  of  use  at  an  early 
time.  It  was  nearly  the  same  in  form  as  that  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene. 
The  young  women  danced  in  one  line  and  the  young  men  opposite 
them  in  another  line  within  touching  distance.  When  the  song 
commenced  the  two  lines  moved  in  opposite  directions.  All  carried 
short  sticks  or  batons.  When  a  man  chose  a  girl  he  touched  her  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  stick.  If  she  refused  him  she  struck  the  stick 
off  with  her  stick. 

Round  dance  or  sguaw  dance. — The  women  form  a  circle  or  a  three- 
quarter  circle  close  together,  and  sometimes  join  hands.  They 
move  round  sidewise,  following  the  sun’s  course,  and  bringing  one 
foot  up  to  the  other  with  a  jerk.  The  drummers  usually  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle  and  move  around  slowly,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dancers  do.  Occasionally  the  drummers  sit.  They  and  the 
dancers  sing  together.  In  one  of  these  dances  which  I  witnessed 
four  drummers  stood  back  to  back,  facing  the  dancers,  and  turned  as 
the  dancers  did,  so  that  their  faces  were  nearly  always  toward  the  same 
part  of  the  circle.  The  women  formed  a  wide  and  complete  circle 
on  the  outside,  except  at  one  place,  where  a  gap  was  left  wide  enough 
to  allow  a  person  to  pass  through  easily.  Many  of  the  dancers 
joined  hands;  others  put  their  hands  on  each  other’s  shoulders  or 
around  each  other’s  waists.  As  soon  as  the  drums  started  all  went 
round  singing.  Presently  a  woman  among  the  spectators  took  up 
a  man  and  led  him  through  the  opening  in  the  circle  to  the  space 
inside  between  the  dancers  and  the  drummers.  Here  they  went 
round  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  dancers.  Several  other 
women  among  the  spectators  did  the  same,  and  also  some  women  in 
the  original  dance  circle  left  it  and  took  up  partners.  The  couples 
in  the  inner  circle  joined  hands  or  locked  arms,  and  went  round  in 
pairs  close  together.  After  a  time  the  music  stopped  and  the  dancers 
stood  still.  Presently  it  started  again,  and  they  continued.  This 
pause  was  a  notification  that  the  next  time  the  music  stopped  the 
dance  was  at  an  end.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  all  took  their  seats 
except  the  couples  who  had  formed  the  inner  circle.  These  now 
formed  in  a  line.  The  dance  chief  advanced  toward  them  and 
asked  each  woman  in  turn  what  she  intended  to  pay  her  partner  for 
dancing  with  her.  The  chief  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  that  so 
and  so  would  pay  such  and  such  an  amount  to  her  partner  for  dancing 
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with  her.  Most  of  the  payments  were  small,  such  as  tobacco,  fifty 
cents,  a  dollar,  a  handkerchief,  etc.;  but  anything  may  be  given; 
a  blanket,  a  horse,  etc.  After  a  rest  the  dance  started  up  again  and 
continued  in  the  same  way  as  before,  with  only  this  difference,  that 
the  men  who  were  chosen  as  partners  in  the  last  dance  now  returned 
the  compliment  to  their  erstwhile  partners  by  taking  them  up  to 
dance  and  giving  them  presents  in  return.  Most  of  the  men  re¬ 
turned  a  little  more  than  the  value  they  had  received  from  the  women. 
Occasionally  this  dance  is  called  at  the  request  of  any  man  who  says 
he  would  like  to  see  the  women  dance.  Then  only  the  women  dance. 
They  generally  do  so  in  their  best  style,  both  in  dancing  and  singing; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  dance  the  man  may  donate  perhaps  five  dollars 
to  the  women,  the  amount  being  divided  equally  among  them  by  the 
dance  chief.  This  round  or  women’s  dance  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  recently  by  visiting  Cree  or  Ojibwa — about  1895  or  1900. 

Begging  ceremony. — I  saw  a  kind  of  begging  ceremony  performed  by 
some  Cree  who  were  visiting  the  Flathead.  The  performers  wore 
masks  with  long  noses  (some  of  them  seemed  to  resemble  black  bears), 
and  they  carried  bows  and  arrows  and  bags.  They  passed  around  all 
the  tents  of  the  Flathead  camp  circle;  and  as  the  occupants  of  each 
became  aware  of  their  approach  they  placed  food  outside  for  them. 
This  food  the  performers  approached  with  exclamations  and  grunts, 
and  pretended  to  stalk  and  shoot,  as  if  it  were  game.  Finally  they 
deposited  all  in  the  capacious  bags  they  carried  for  the  purpose.  The 
performers  sang,  beat  drums,  danced,  and  went  through  many  antics, 
as  they  passed  from  one  tent  to  another,  and  were  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  children,  who  enjoyed  the  fun. 

Ceremonies  and  dances  in  connection  with  war. — The  Flathead  had 
numerous  ceremonies  and  dances  connected  with  war,  including 
several  kinds  of  war  dances,  meeting  dances,  scalp  dances  and  victory 
dances.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  dance  in  anticipation  of  war, 
another  before  going  to  war,  one  before  going  on  a  raid,  one  before 
making  an  attack,  and  one  when  expecting  to  be  attacked.  Each  was 
a  little  different  in  character  from  the  others.  The  Flathead  also  had 
several  kinds  of  horse  and  foot  parades.  The  scalp  dance  was  much 
the  same  as  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  there  was  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  for  the  meeting  and  conducting  of  warriors  who  returned  to 
camp  with  scalps.  In  this  or  another  ceremony  the  scalps  were  car¬ 
ried  on  one  or  more  long  poles.  Ceremonies  similar  to  those  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  were  performed  when  organizing  war  parties  and 
parties  going  on  horse-stealing  raids.  One  or  more  of  these  ceremonies 
consisted  of  singing  and  the  beating  of  a  buffalo  robe  with  sticks  in 
front  of  each  lodge.  Before  going  to  war  the  men  who  were  to  under¬ 
take  the  expedition  went  around  the  camp  circle  on  horseback  all 
night,  singing.  Recruits  joined  them  as  they  went  arovmd.  The 
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women  followed,  joining  in  the  singing.  These  organizing  or  recruit¬ 
ing  ceremonies  were  always  followed  by  a  war  dance.  Generally 
'before  a  public  dance  of  any  kind  was  to  be  held  the  drummers  beat 
the  drums  for  about  an  hour  without  singing.  This  was  a  signal  that 
a  dance  was  to  be  held,  and  for  all  those  who  wished  to  attend  to  dress 
and  get  ready.  The  Flathead  tribes,  as  already  stated,  used  the 
coup  stick  and  counted  coup;  and  there  was  a  grading  of  warriors 
according  to  valor.  At  any  gathering  the  rank  of  a  warrior  (accord¬ 
ing  to  his  exploits)  could  be  told  by  the  decoration  of  his  person  and 
the  symbolic  or  ceremonial  objects  he  carried.  Some  of  these  objects 
were  a  stick  with  a  crooked  end ;  a  spear  decorated  with  eagle  feathers, 
the  blade  of  which  was  stuck  in  the  ground;  a  short  (?)  stick  with 
decorated  hoop  at  the  end;  decorated  clubs,  quirts,  rattles,  pipes, 
specially  decorated  sashes,  arm  bands,  headbands,  and  garters. 
Strips  of  otter  skin  or  ermine,  tails  of  animals,  and  eagle  feathers 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  attachments  for  decoration.  Chiefs 
and  leaders  of  dances  could  also  be  told  by  the  emblems  they  wore 
or  carried.  Certain  men  carried  no  weapons  of  offense  or  defense. 
These  were  the  "fearless  men,”  who  could  go  into  the  thick  of  battle 
and  come  out  uninjured.  Some  of  them  carried  medicine  shields 
and  rattles  and  sang.  The  shields  were  not  used  for  fending  off 
arrows  or  thrusts.  I  did  not  learn  whether  these  men  formed  any 
society  and  whether  the  ranking  of  warriors  was  determined  by 
membership  in  age  societies. 

A  long  coup  stick  was  used  for  striking  or  touching  friends  in  a 
meeting  ceremony.  If  a  party  of  people  were  approaching  on  a 
friendly  visit,  even  when  they  were  known  to  be  coming  and  were 
undoubtedly  friendly,  a  number  of  mounted  warriors  went  out  to 
meet  them.  When  within  sight  they  advanced  toward  them  in  a 
line  abreast,  singing.  When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  they  broke 
into  a  gallop  and  charged  on  the  visitors  as  if  in  war.  When  within 
striking  distance  they  all  reined  up  their  horses  short,  and  one  of 
them  tapped  the  leader  of  the  visitors  on  the  shoulder  with  the  stick. 
This  is  said  to  have  meant  that  he  chose  him  as  a  friend. 

When  a  scout  came  back  loping  his  horse  and  singing  it  was  known 
he  had  seen  something.  A  party  of  men,  old  and  young,  went  to 
meet  him.  They  advanced  in  a  line,  singing;  and  when  they  met, 
one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the  long  coup  stick.  When 
touched,  he  said  “Ye'-e”  if  ffe  had  seen  people,  and  “ Pu'-u^’  if  he 
had  seen  buffalos. 

The  following  formed  part  of  a  ceremony  connected  with  the  re¬ 
counting  of  war  deeds.  The  cliief  who  was  to  recount  Ids  war 
exploits  planted  his  ceremonial  stick  or  spear  in  the  ground  and  sat 
down  beside  it.  A  number  of  young  men  squatted  or  kneeled  near  by 
around  a  bunch  of  feathers  that  lay  on  the  ground.  The  chorus  of 
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drummers  began  a  song  and  beat  the  drums.  The  music  changed, 
and  the  young  men  stood  up.  It  changed  again,  and  they  all  gathered 
in  the  center.  They  went  forward  and  back  in  this  way  four  times, 
and  then  around  in  a  circle  sunwise.  One  of  the  young  men  left 
the  others  and  danced  around  the  bunch  of  feathers,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  continued  to  dance  in  a  circle  outside  of  him.  He  danced 
toward  the  feathers  and  backed  away  again.  He  did  this  four  times, 
each  time  approaching  nearer.  The  third  time  he  almost  touched 
the  feathers,  and  the  fointh  time  he  picked  them  up.  The  music 
-stopped,  and  the  dancers  walked  to  where  the  chief  was  in  the  west, 
and,  after  giving  the  feathers  to  the  chief,  sat  down.  The  chief  now 
stood  up  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  upright  spear  which  was  stiU 
stuck  in  the  ground.  Now  he  recounted  each  warlike  deed,  stated 
whom  he  had  lolled,  wounded,  and  counted  coup  on,  giving  all  the 
circumstances.  He  spoke  slowly  and  plainly.  At  each  pause  in  the 
recount  the  drums  beat,  "tat,  tat,  tat — tat!”  At  some  parts  of  the 
narration  they  beat  more  loudly,  as  if  giving  emphasis  or  applause. 
When  the  chief  had  fimshed  he  hung  the  feathers  up  on  a  pole  or 
post.  IWhile  he  was  doing  this  the  chorus  sang  a  special  song. 
The  chief  then  took  liis  seat,  and  the  music  ceased. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  exact  meanings  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  such  as  the  signification  of  the  feathers,  the 
dancing  around  the  feathers,  and  the  special  drumbeats. 

At  the  Fourth  of  July  dances  on  the  reserve  I  saw  Chief  Moise  recount 
his  experiences  in  battles  with  the  Blackfoot  and  Crow.  He  appeared 
wearing  only  moccasins,  breechclout,  necldace,  armlets,  and  head- 
band.  His  whole  body  was  painted  yellow  except  the  right  leg  below 
the  calf,  which  was  painted  red.  He  explained  that  he  painted  this 
way  because  the  deeds  he  narrated  took  place  on  the  Yellowstone  in  a 
great  battle  with  the  Blackfoot.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  ceremonial 
weapon  like  a  spear,  the  blade  of  which  he  stuck  into  the  ground.  It 
had  a  large  iron  head  and  was  wrapped  with  otter  skin  from  the  blade 
to  the  end.  The  butt  end  was  bent  over  and  formed  a  loop.  This 
ceremonial  weapon  was  a  token  of  his  bravery.  Only  a  man  who  had 
advanced  in  battle  to  within  touching  distance  of  the  enemy  in  the 
face  of  superior  numbers  was  entitled  to  carry  this  land  of  spear 
at  the  dances  and  parades. 

All  these  dances  are  now  practically  pastimes  and  very  httle  of 
their  old  meaning  remains. 

In  the  war  dance  the  chorus  consists  of  six  or  more  men,  who  sing 
and  drum.  They  sit  on  the  west  side  of  the  dance  circle.  The  dance 
chief  stands  to  the  east,  and  carries  a  ceremonial  whip.  The  dancers 
squat  or  sit  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  dancing  place,  the  spectators 
around  them  and  the  drummers  on  the  outside.  When  the  music 
starts  the  chief  passes  around  the  circle,  following  the  sun’s  course. 
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with  a  hopping  step,  flourishes  his  whip,  and  calls,  “  Hwu'i,  hwu'a!” 
(“Start!”  or  “Go!”).  He  taps  or  whips  gently  many  of  the  dancers 
as  he  passes  along.  They  immediately  arise,  and,  passing  into  the 
dancing  space,  begin  to  dance.  The  dance  step  consists  in  stamping 
one  foot  twice,  then  taking  a  step  forward  and  stamping  the  other 
foot  twice.  Experts  advance  quite  rapidly  in  this  way.  An  older 
dance  step  was  more  like  a  hop,  and  old  men  sometimes  dance  in 
this  way  yet.  Many  dancers  nowadays  wear  feather  bustles,  as  in 
the  turkey  dance,  and  bend  forward  considerably  in  the  dance. 
Most  men  have  their  legs  more  or  less  bent,  but  some  dance  holding 
themselves  very  straight.  Some  go  straight  forward,  while  some  of 
the  very  active  young  men  go  more  or  less  zigzag,  at  the  same  time 
twisting  their  bodies  sidewise  or  half  around,  and  alternately  stooping 
forward  close  to  the  ground  and  then  straightening  up  again.  The 
dancers  move  in  a  body  to  the  east,  return,  and  repeat;  while  the 
chief  dances  contrariwise  to  the  other  dancers,  passing  around  them, 
and  sometimes  out  and  in  through  them,  encouraging  them.  The 
earliest  way  of  dancing  was  for  all  the  dancers  to  advance  in  a  circle 
counterclockwise.  Some  of  the  dancers  utter  war  cries — exclamations 
and  grunts.  After  dancing  for  a  time  the  music  stops  for  a  minute 
and  the  dancers  stand  in  their  places.  This  is  a  signal  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  pause  in  the  dancing.  The  music  continues  again  for  about 
five  minutes  and  the  dance  proceeds.  When  the  music  stops  again 
aU  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  circle  and  rest.  After  a  while  the  music 
starts  again;  and  the  chief  rises  and  goes  around,  urging  the  men 
with  his  whip,  as  before.  They  begin  to  dance.  In  a  short  time  the 
music  ceases  for  a  minute,  and  the  dancers  stand  still.  Again  the 
music  starts  very  loudly,  and  the  dance  continues  until  the  next  rest. 
Thus  it  lasts  for  hours  with  short  intervals  of  rest,  and  all  the  dancers 
perspire  profusely.  Some  dancers  carry  weapons. 

In  the  old  style  of  war  dance  all  bore  weapons  and  the  dancers 
advanced  making  motions  as  if  looking  for  the  enemy,  looking  for 
tracks,  scanning  the  horizon,  attacking  an  enemy,  stabbing  with  spears 
and  striking  with  tomahawks.  The  dancers  dress  in  their  best  clothes 
and  best  bonnets.  In  the  old-style  dance  the  dancers  performed  in 
their  war  dresses  or  in  very  little  clothing.  Some  had  only  moccasins, 
breechclout,  and  headdress.  Others  wore  a  shirt  besides.  Those 
who  had  bare  legs  wore  garter  rattles  and  ankle  rattles  of  deer’s 
hoofs,  and  armlets  and  wristlets  were  wurn  by  those  having  bare 
arins.  Rattle  belts  and  rattle  pendants  and  hand  rattles  were  also 
used  Small  bells  are  used  nowadays  mstead  of  the  hoof  rattles. 

I  he  lace  was  pamted  and  the  hair  done  up  as  for  war.  Red  was  the 
color  of  the  common  face  paint;  but  stripes  of  red,  yellow,  and  black 
were  common.  The  legs  were  often  painted  yellow  or  white.  Nowa¬ 
days  men  with  short  hair  often  use  a  narrow  headdress  of  short  hair 
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cut  an  even  length,  set  with  a  bunch  of  colored  feathers  fastened  to 
their  own  hair,  forming  a  kind  of  ridge  on  the  top  of  the  head.  This 
headdress  is  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and  is  in  imitation  of 
the  reached  heads  of  the  Pawnee  and  southern  Indians.  Some  also 
wear  mgs  made  of  tresses  of  hair  woven  or  glued  together,  which  reach 
a  long  way  down  the  back.  This  may  be  in  imitation  of  a  style  of 
hairdress  formerly  in  vogue  among  some  eastern  tribes.  In  the 
old-style  war  dance  many  kinds  of  headdresses  were  used.  Besides 
boRnets  of  eagle-tail  feathers,  which  were  common,  headdresses  of 


Figuee  39. — Design  illustrating  dance 

entire  skins  of  birds,  head  skins  of  animals,  and  others  set  with  buffalo, 
antelope,  and  deer  horns,  were  in  use. 

A  parade  ceremony,  performed  by  men  only  before  the  war  dance, 
was  as  follows.  The  dancers  congregated  outside  of  the  camp  circle 
to  the  north.  Some  of  them  dressed  here  for  the  dance.  They 
marched  on  foot  and  entered  the  camp  circle  from  the  east,  singing  as 
they  went  along.  They  headed  toward  the  dance  house,  which  was 
near  the  center  of  the  camp  circle,  marching  first  west,  then  describing 
a  circle  against  the  sun  south,  east,  and  north,  then  advancing  west 
some  distance,  and  again  describing  a  circle.  In  this  way  they 
41383°— 30 - 26 
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marched  in  four  circles  (fig.  39)  before  reaching  the  dance  house. 
They  entered  it  through  the  east  entrance  and  sat  down  in  a  circle,  or 
immediately  began  to  dance  contrasunwise. 

Another  parade  ceremony  often  took  place  in  the  morning,  before 
the  dances  commenced.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  participated 
in  it.  The  procession  formed  outside  of  the  camp  circle  to  the 
north  and  entered  the  circle  from  the  east.  All  the  people  were 
mounted,  and  riders  and  mounts  were  decked  in  the  finest  possible 
style.  Sometimes  the  men  formed  in  one  line  and  the  women  in 
another.  At  other  times  the  men  rode  ahead  and  the  women  and 
children  behind.  The  people  described  four  circles  sunwise  around 
the  inside  of  the  camp  circle,  each  time  going  at  a  faster  gait.  At 
last  the  men  broke  into  a  fast  lope  toward  the  dance  house,  the 
women  following  and  striking  their  hands  against  their  lips,  calling 
“ LeI-eI-eI-eI!  At  the  dance  house  the  men  jumped  off  their 
horses,  and,  rushing  in,  began  to  dance,  while  the  women  and  boys 
took  charge  of  their  horses.  The  men  now  danced,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  scattered. 

Many  of  the  dances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Flathead  group  were 
similar  to  dances  and  ceremonies  of  other  interior  Salish  and  of  the 
Shoshonean  tribes  especially. 

Current  Beliefs,  Charms,  etc. — There  was  no  belief  that  lizards 
chased  people,  as  among  the  Thompson.  According  to  Revais,  this 
belief  belongs  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  along  Columbia  River,  and 
south  into  Oregon  and  perhaps  California.  The  people,  however, 
were  afraid  of  black  spiders.  They  thought  that  when  a  spider  bit 
a  person  it  lodged  something  like  a  ball  in  the  body,  which  passed 
right  through  to  the  opposite  side,  as  a  ball  or  arrow  does.  The  part 
bitten  began  to  smart  and  turned  red,  and  the  side  of  the  body  oppo¬ 
site  where  the  ball  lodged  also  turned  red.  The  charge  was  very 
poisonous,  and  a  person  often  "died  within  an  hour  after  being  bitten. 
Horses  were  also  killed  by  spiders. 

Charms,  consisting  of  certain  plants  and  roots,  were  used  for  obtain- 
S^od  luck,  protection,  success  in  love,  and  wealth.  The  same  or 
other  plants  in  different  combinations  were  used  for  bringing  bad 
luck,  sickness,  and  death  to  an  enemy.  Besides  charms  of  this  kind, 
poisons  were  used.  If  a  woman  wanted  to  poison  a  man  she  went  to 
a  graveyard  and  obtained  a  small  piece  of  a  rotten  corpse,  with  which 
she  anointed  berries  or  other  food  that  the  man  would  eat.  Another 
method  was  to  hang  a  large  black  toad  by  the  legs  to  a  branch. 


Said  to  be  a  call  used  to  encoui-age  the  men.  When  the  men  were  fighting  and  fell  back  the  women 
called  in  this  way,  and  the  men,  becoming  ashamed,  returned  to  persevere  in  the  fight.  Among  the  Thomp¬ 
son  this  Cl  y  IS  used  by  the  women,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  men,  to  a  iierson  who  falls  down  in  the  war 

de^lTd  T  "  disapproval  and  oonvevs  a  sense  of 

iThat  used^rrvT  1^  ir'  exclamation  “Shame!-  Some  Thompson  claim  that  it  is  the  same  call 
35  that  used  to  dogs  when  calling  them  to  eat,  and  therefore  the  same  as  denouncing  a  person  as  a  dog 
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to  put  a  small  cross  stick  in  its  mouth  to  keep  it  open,  and  sometimes 
also  a  skewer  through  its  body.  A  cup  was  placed  underneath  to 
catch  the  poison  which  ran  from  its  mouth,  the  toad  being  left  hanging 
until  dead.  Some  women,  instead  of  this,  put  the  toad  on  a  flat  rock, 
placed  another  flat  stone  on  top,  and  crushed  it  to  death.  The 
juices  of  the  body  were  then  collected  and  put  on  food  to  be  eaten  by 
the  person  to  be  poisoned.  When  a  person  ate  toad  poison  his 
stomach  was  spoiled,  he  lost  his  appetite,  and  died  as  if  in  consump¬ 
tion.  Women  sometimes  poisoned  men  through  jealousy. 
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TATTOOING  AND  FACE  AND  BODY  PAINTING  OF  THE 
THOMPSON  INDIANS,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


By  James  A.  TEixf 


Edited  by  Franz  Boas 


INTRODUCTORY 

Since  writing  on  the  Thompson  River  Indians  in  1895  and  1897  ^  I 
have  made  extended  inquiry  into  the  subjects  of  tattooing  and  face 
and  body  painting  among  the  tribe.  Investigations  of  this  subject 
are  beset  with  difficulties  because  the  customs  have  fallen  into  disuse 
so  long  ago  that  there  is  now  a  general  lack  of  knowledge.  I  also 
found  the  Indians  reluctant  to  give  explanations  of  tattoo  marks  occur¬ 
ring  on  their  own  persons.  Since  about  1858,  when  white  influence 
became  strong,  painting  of  the  face  and  body  has  gradually  gone  out 
of  use,  until  now  it  is  rarely  practiced  even  by  the  elderly  people 
and  practically  not  at  all  by  the  rising  generation.^  In  like  manner 
face  and  body  tattooing  has  disappeared.  Tattooing  on  the  arms 
and  wrists  persists  but  less  extensively  than  formerly  and  in  a  modified 
form.  It  has  lost  most  of  its  original  meaning  and  tends  more  and 
more  to  be  practiced  in  the  same  way  as  among  the  whites.  The 
decline  of  tattooing  and  painting  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  changed 
mode  of  life  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  discontinuance  of  their  former 
social  practices,  particularly  those  connected  with  war,  religion,  sha¬ 
manism,  and  puberty.  Tattooing  and  painting  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  all  of  these.  Even  if  their  dances  alone  had  been  kept 
up,  much  might  still  have  survived.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of 
people  remain  who  were  in  close  contact  with  the  older  generations, 
persons  aged  from  10  to  30  years  in  1858,  and  although  they  do  not 
carry  down  all  the  knowledge  of  their  fathers,  still  some  of  them  have 
retained  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge,  and  from  them  my  information 
has  been  obtained.  One  of  the  best  informed  persons  was  a  shaman 
named  Baptiste  Ululame'llst,^  “Iron  stone,”  and  much  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  was  gathered  from  him.  A  great  deal  has  also  been 

1  The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  I,  pt.  4),  pp.  163-392,  New  York,  1900. 

»  About  1884  I  should  judge  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  tribe  painted  more  or  less  frequently.  At  that  time  a 
larger  percentage  of  women  painted  than  men.  Face  paint  on  children  was  common. 

3  This  man  died  about  1902  from  result  of  exposure  while  trapping  beaver.  When  a  young  man  he  had 
traveled  extensively,  east  as  far  as  Kootenai  and  Montana,  and  southward  some  distance  into  Oregon. 
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gleaned  from  others,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  close  agreement  with 
what  I  learned  from  Baptiste.  As  there  is  general  accord  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  all  the  best  informants,  I  think  the  body  of  information  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate.  The  period  specially  dealt  with,  if 
not  otherwise  stated,  is  that  prior  to  1858;  generally  speaking,  from 
about  1840  to  1860. 

TATTOOING 

Formerly  there  was  no  one  in  the  tribe  much  past  the  age  of  puberty 
who  was  not  tattooed  on  some  part  of  the  body,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  there  are  very  few  people  over  the  age  of  25  who  have  not  one  or 
more  tattoo  marks  on  the  arms  or  wrists. 

Parts  of  Body  Tattooed 

By  far  most  of  the  tattooing  done  was  on  the  front  of  the  arm  and 
the  back  of  the  wrist.  It  was  fairly  common  on  the  lower  legs, 
generally  the  outside  parts  midway  between  the  ankles  and  knees, 
and  rather  rare  on  the  back  of  the  hands.  It  occurred  only  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  upper  arm  and  upper  leg.  It  was  very  rare  on  the 
neck,  breast,  shoulders,  and  ankles,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
applied  at  all  on  the  back,  sides,  stomach,  and  feet.  On  the  face  it 
was  confined  mostly  to  the  cheeks  and  chin,  but  was  fairly  common 
around  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  used  occasionally  around  the 
outside  corners  of  the  eyes.  It  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
rare,  or  not  to  have  occurred  at  all,  on  the  forehead  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  face.  On  the  nose  it  only  occurred  with  cheek  lines  which 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Tattooing  According  to  Sex 

Tattooing  on  the  trunk  was  confined  to  men.  On  the  arms  and 
legs  it  was  equally  prevalent  in  both  sexes.  Men  tattooed  the  hands 
more  often  than  women;  women  tattooed  the  wrists  more  often  than 
men.  On  the  face  it  was  fairly  common  among  women  and  rare 
among  men.  At  the  present  day  tattooing  on  the  wrist  appears  to  be 
much  more  frequent  on  women  than  on  men.  On  the  arms  it  is  about 
equally  frequent  in  both  sexes.  On  the  hands  it  is  uncommon,  and 
is  used  almost  exclusively  by  men.  In  1884,  when  I  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  tribe,  about  1  among  25  or  30  of  the  Upper  Thompson 
women  were  tattooed  on  the  face,  and  possibly  about  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Lower  Thompson.  Of  these  all  except  two  or  three  were 
40  years  old  or  more.  The  exceptions  were  women  between  20  and 
30.  At  this  time  I  recollect  having  seen  only  a  single  man,  well 
along  in  years,  with  tattoo  marks  on  the  face.  It  is  said  that  in’ some 
bands  women  with  facial  tattooing  were  more  numerous  than  in  others 
and  the  same  is  said  of  families.  The  Indians  state  that  in  no  band 
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was  there  ever  one-fourth  of  the  women  tattooed  on  the  face,  and  in 
some  bands  considerably  less.  They  say  that  in  some  bands  no  men 
were  tattooed  on  the  face,  while  in  other  bands  one  or  two  might 
be  met  with. 

Distribution  of  Tattooing 

It  is  claimed  that  marking  of  the  arms  and  wrists  was  about  equally 
prevalent  in  all  the  Thompson  bands,  and  among  the  neighboring 
Lillooet,  Shuswap,  and  Okanagon.  Face  tattooing  was  more  frequent 
among  the  lower  bands  of  the  Thompson  than  among  the  upper, 
possibly  also  among  the  Lillooet  and  northern  Shuswap  more  than 
among  the  Thompson  and  Okanagon.  It  was  most  common  among 
the  Chilcotin  and  Carrier.  Many  of  the  men  and  almost  all  of 
the  women  of  these  tribes  had  tattooed  faces.  It  is  also  said  to 
have  been  more  common  among  the  Lower  Fraser  tribes  than  among 
the  Thompson,  and  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the  Yakima  and 
Klickitat.  According  to  the  Shuswap  it  used  to  be  very  common 
among  the  Sekanai.  Baptiste  told  me  that  although  tattooing  on  the 
body  was  no  more  common  among  the  Kalispel  than  among  the 
Thompson,  he  had  sweat-bathed  with  a  Kalispel  man  about  the  year 
1859  who  was  tattooed  all  over  the  front  of  the  body. 

Methods  of  Tattooing 

As  stated  in  my  previous  paper  on  the  Thompson  Indians,^  the 
common  method  of  tattooing  was  with  needle  and  thread.  The 
thread  was  blackened  with  powdered  charcoal  and  drawn  under¬ 
neath  the  skin.  Fine  needles  made  of  bone  or  cactus  spines  were 
used  for  making  dots.  The  figures  were  drawn  on  the  skin  with  wetted 
charcoal  and  pricked  over  with  cactus  or  other  thorns.  These  were 
tied  in  small  bunches,  generally  with  their  points  close  together  and 
of  equal  length.  Needles,  porcupine  quills,  and  sharp  bones  were 
also  used.  At  the  present  day  steel  needles  are  used  entirely  in  both 
processes. 

Age  for  Tattooing 

All  the  marks  on  a  person  were  tattooed  at  various  times,  beginning 
about  the  age  of  puberty  and  extending  through  early  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Ornamental  tattoo  designs  were  occasionally  made  at 
the  age  of  about  8  years.  As  a  rule  the  first  marks  were  made  just 
after  puberty.  There  were  no  ceremonies  attached  to  tattooing  nor 
payments  made  to  the  operators.  Persons  of  about  equal  age  tattooed 
each  other,  particularly  companions  and  comrades.  Girls  tattooed 
girls,  and  boys  boys.  There  were  no  specialists  in  the  art  among 
either  sex.  The  marking  was  done  more  or  less  in  secrecy.  No  special 

*  The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  n  (Publications  of 
the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  i.  pt.  4),  p.  228,  New  York,  1900. 
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mediciries  were  applied  to  the  parts,  either  before  or  after  the  operation. 
Very  young  girls  were  sometimes  tattooed  by  their  mothers.  Infants 
were  not  tattooed. 

Objects  of  Tattooing 


Tattooing,  although  done  in  a  large  measure  for  ornament,  never¬ 
theless  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
people.  Purely  ornamental  marks  were  comparatively  rare.  The 
objects  of  tattooing  and  of  face  and  body  painting  were  alike,  and  may 
be  stated  as  follows; 

1.  For  ornament  and  among  young  people  to  make  themselves  more 
pleasing  to  the  opposite  sex. 

2.  In  connection  with  marriage,  to  show  fidelity  and  love,  and  to 
make  it  endurmg. 

3.  In  connection  with  puberty  and  the  acquirement  of  guardians, 
to  insure  success,  health,  or  protection;  as  a  record  or  offeilng;  as  an 
ordeal  to  show  courage;  as  a  preventive  against  weakness  and  pre¬ 
mature  old  age. 

4.  In  connection  with  dreaming  and  the  guardian  spirits,  to  ward 
off  death  and  cure  sickness. 


5.  For  identification,  or  as  a  property  mark  on  slaves. 

Some  persons  say  tattooing  was  like  a  nice  permanent  painting  or 
ornament,  like  the  wearing  of  a  necklace  or  bracelet.  Face  tattooing 
was  done  entirely  for  ornament.  It  appears,  however,  from  what  I 
have  learned  from  some  Lillooet,  that  it  may  have  had  a  different 
meaning.®  Wrist  tattooing  was  chiefly  for  ornament. 

The  most  common  use  of  tattooing  appears  to  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  puberty  ceremonials,  dreaming,  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  guardian  spirit. 

Some  couples  shortly  after  marriage  tattooed  marks  on  each  other. 
Generally  the  same  mark  was  tattooed  on  each.  The  arms  were 
generally  chosen,  but  sometimes  the  legs  or  other  parts.  Like  other 
private  marks,  such  as  those  obtained  in  dreams,  their  meaning  was 
not  always  obvious.  They  were  supposed  to  show  that  husband  and 
wife  belonged  to  each  other.  They  were  a  symbol  of  their  mutual 
attachment  and  fidelity.  Thex^  were  also  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck  in  their  married  life,  and  to  make  their  love  enduring. 

Adolescents  tattooed  marks  on  themselves  partly  as  a  record  of  their 
ceremonies  and  partly  to  insure  good  luck  and  health.  Thus  some 
marks  represented  objects  connected  with  their  ceremonies,  such  as 
the  sweat  house,  the  stones  of  the  sweat  house,  and  fir  branches. 
Others  represented  objects  of  a  mysterious  nature  seen  during  their 
training,  such  as  mountains,  stars,  the  moon,  etc.  Still  others  were 
representative  of  dreams  or  visions.  In  a  few  cases  the  picture  of  the 


Indians,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv  (Jesup  North  Pacific 
E.\pedition,  vol.  n),  New  York,  UK)6,  pp.  298,  299,  and  300. 
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guardian  spirit  nia}^  have  been  tattooed  also.  Others  were  symbols 
of  their  desires. 

Girls  sometunes  marked  figures  of  men  on  their  arms  to  help  them 
to  secure  a  good  husband.  The  arrow  represented  hunting,  the  wheel 
gambling.  Marks  of  this  character  occurred  chiefly  on  the  arms  and 
legs,  but  were  also  fairly  common  on  the  wrists.  Most  of  them  were 
made  toward  the  end  of  the  training  period.  The  character  and 
meaning  of  this  class  of  tattooing  was  similar  to  paintings  on  garments 
of  adolescents,  and  to  the  records  painted  by  them  on  bowlders  and 
cliffs.  8 

Tattooing,  like  scarification,"  was  also  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
making  young  people  courageous,  able  to  endure  pain,  and  strong. 
For  this  reason  lines  were  tattooed  on  arms  and  legs  that  these 
should  be  strong.  Many  of  these  patterns  consisted  of  four  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  one  above  the  other.  Woodworm  designs  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.* * 

Tattooing  also  served  preventive  or  curative  purposes.  Sick  or 
wounded  were  sometimes  instructed  by  the  guardian  spirit  in  a 
dream  to  cm-e  themselves  by  tattooing  a  certain  mark  on  some  part 
of  the  body.  The  meaning  of  these  marks  was  not  always  known 
to  outsiders.  The  man  himself  generally  knew,  but  not  always,  as 
his  guardian  might  tell  him  to  make  a  mark  of  a  certain  shape  or 
figure  without  telling  him  the  exact  meaning.  Sometimes  the  patient 
was  also  told  on  which  part  of  the  body  to  apply  the  tattooing.  Body 
marks  were  mostly  of  this  kind,  and  adults  made  them  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  young  people. 

Some  people  tattooed  their  slaves  with  marks  on  the  hands  or« 
other  parts,  partly  to  show  their  ownership,  but  chiefly  for  purposes  of 
identification  in  case  of  escape. 

According  to  war  stories,  captives  were  sometimes  given  their 
liberty  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  home  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
their  companions.  They  were  marked  by  cutting  on  their  bodies 
some  device  representative  of  the  victorious  tribe.® 

The  Indians  aver  that  tattooing  on  the  faces  of  women  did  not 
signify  that  they  were  marriageable  or  married.  Neither  did  tattoo¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  stand  as  a  sign  of  bereavement,  distinction,  or  rank. 
There  were  no  special  marks  belonging  to  tribes  or  families,  and  no 
tattooing  had  any  connection  with  mythological  designs  or  social 
standing  as  it  did  on  the  coast,  or  served  purposes  of  measurement  as 
in  California. 

•  See  Thompson  Indians,  pp.  311  to  321,  and  380. 

■  See  Shuswap  Indians,  James  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv  (Jesup  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Expedition,  vol.  n,  pt.  7),  New  York,  1909,  p.  590. 

*  See  Thompson  Indians,  pp.  378,  379. 

®  For  one  instance,  see  Shuswap  war  with  SIkanai,  James  Teit,  The  Shuswap,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  IV  (Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  ii,  pt.  7),  New  York,  1909,  p.  547. 
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Designs 

Most  tattoo  marks  were  single  figures,  but  combinations  also 
occurred,  particularly  on  the  wrists.  In  face  tattooing  the  designs 
on  one  side  of  the  face  always  corresponded  to  those  on  the  other 
side,  but  in  no  case  were  the  marks  on  one  arm  the  duplicate  of 
those  on  the  other,  and  even  on  the  wrists  this  was  rarely  the  case. 
Most  persons  had  more  marks  on  one  arm  or  leg  than  on  the  other. 
It  appears  there  was  a  preference  for  marking  the  right  arm,  and  also 
the  right  leg.  Some  people  were  not  marked  at  all  on  the  left  side. 

'  The  number  of  distinct  figures  on  one  person  was  seldom  more  than 
five  or  six,  and  often  not  more  than  two  or  three,  but  the  number  of 
separate  marks,  if  all  dots  and  lines,  etc.,  were  counted,  was  some¬ 
times  considerable.  The  marks  were  nearly  all  small,  even  the  com¬ 
pound  designs  seldom  exceeding  7  cm.  in  any  direction.  A  few 
designs  consisted  of  straight  and  curved  lines  and  were  larger. 

Designs  on  the  face. — Among  the  Thompson  facial  designs  con¬ 
sisted  of  lines  only.  These  were  generally  straight,  but  occasionally 
curved  lines  were  also  used.  Excepting  those  on  the  cheeks,  they 
were  usually  from  1  to  3  cm.  in  length.  The  following  marks  include 
all  that  any  of  my  informants  could  remember  having  seen  within 
the  tribe.  A  single  design  on  the  face  was  the  most  common,  two 
designs  fairly  common,  three  designs  rare,  and  four  designs  hardly 
ever  occurred.  (Fig.  40.) 

A.  A  single  line  from  near  the  center  of  the  lower  lip,  extending 
down  over  the  chin,  and  two  similar  vertical  lines  extending  down 
from  near  each  corner  of  the  mouth. 

B.  Double  lines  as  in  A. 

C.  Three  to  seven  diverging  lines  about  equidistant  from  each 
other,  extending  downward  from  the  lower  lip  over  the  chui.  One 
woman  said  she  had  also  seen  just  two  lines,  one  below  each  corner 
of  the  mouth. 

D.  Two  straight  lines  extending  backward  from  each  corner  of 
the  mouth. 

E.  Two  or  three  diverging  lines  in  the  same  places. 

F  and  G.  The  same  as  D  and  E,  extending  backward  from  the 
outer  corner  of  each  eye. 

H.  Two  vertical  lines  on  each  cheek  from  3  to  5  cm.  m  length. 

I.  Two  horizontal  Imes  on  each  cheek,  3  to  7  cm.  in  length.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  were  only  about  1  cm.  apart. 

J.  A  single  straight  line  extending  from  near  one  ear  to  the  other 
across  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Sometimes  the  line,  commencino- 
low  down  near  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  had  a  somewhat  triangular 
appearance. 

K.  A  pair  of  straight  lines  across  each  cheek  from  the  side  of  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  to  near  the  lower  part  of  the  ear. 
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Figure  40.— Facial  tattooing  of  the  Thompson  Indians 
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L.  A  pair  of  curved  lines  on  each  cheek,  commencing  at  the  side 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  extending  backward  toward  the  ear,  and 
ending  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

M.  A  single  curved  line,  or  occasionally  a  double  line,  on  each 
cheek,  extending  from  the  alae  of  the  nose  upward  over  the  cheek 
bone  and  ending  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  ear.  (Fig.  41.) 

N.  A  design  seen  by  Baptiste  on  the  face  of  an  Okanagon  woman 
about  50  years  ago  consisted  of  a  straight  line  across  the  face  like  J, 
from  which  three  vertical  lines  descended  over  each  cheek  to  the  jaw. 
He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  mark  but  suggested  it  might 
mean  "Rain  coming  from  the  sky.”  (Fig.  41.) 


Figure  41. — Facial  tattooing  of  the  Thompson  Indians 


I  did  not  obtain  any  specific  names  for  these  face  designs  excepting 
for  C,  which  is  called  "Eagle’s  tail,”'“  and  L  and  M,  wliich  are  called 
"  Rainbow.”  The  terms  applied  to  the  other  designs  are  all  descrip¬ 
tive,  such  as,  for  instance,  "Mouth  tattoo  double  line,”  "Mouth 
tattoo  three  lines,”  applied  to  D  and  E.  One  person  told  me  that 
tattooed  lines  from  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  the  same  as  "rays.” 
My  informants  said  that  designs  A  to  G  were  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  used  both  men  and  women,  although  the  faces  of  men  were 
rarely  tattooed  at  all. 

//had  been  seen  only  in  a  few  cases,  among  women;  /  had  been  seen 
on  a  couple  of  men  belonging  to  Lytton  and  neighborhood;  J  only  on 

>«  I  obtained  this  name  from  the  Shuswap,  and  the  Lillooe.t  told  me  they  had  also  heard  it  called  by  this 
na,mc.  ^ 
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women;  K  had  been  noticed  in  a  few  cases  on  both  men  and  women; 
L  on  two  or  three  men;  if  on  a  man  from  Lytton,  and  another  of 
the  Fraser  River  division.  1,  myself,  have  seen  ^  to  F  on  a  number 
of  women,  and  there  is  little  doubt  these  were  the  most  common 
marks.  I  have  also  seen  J  on  two  or  three  women. 

Of  the  above  designs  the  Indians  say  A  and  K  were  also  used  by  the 
Lillooet,"  Shuswap,^^  Chiloctin,’'^  Carrier,'^  and  possibly  also  the 
Okanagon;  A  io  I  were  used  by  the  Lower  Fraser  people.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Shuswap  informants/®  A  to  A  were  used  by  the  Sekanai,^®  and 
they  think  also  most  of  them  by  the  Cree  L  and  M  they  think  were 
also  used  by  the  Carriers,  and  possibly  by  the  Chilcotin  and  Sekanai 
as  well.  All  the  tattoo  designs,  excepting  a  few,  later  borrowed  from 
the  whites  and  used  on  the  arms,  are  said  to  be  old,  and  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  any  borrowing.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
of  the  face  designs  may  have  been  introduced  through  coast  and 
Athapascan  influence. 

Designs  on  other  parts  of  the  body. — The  following  embraces  aU  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  regarding  tattoo  designs  on  the 


1.  2.  3.  4. 

Figure  42. — Body  designs  of  the  Thompson  Indians 

arms,  wrists,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  interpretations. 
The  numbers  correspond  with  those  of  the  sketches.  (Fig.  42.) 

1.  A  straight  horizontal  line  is  generally  called  an  “earth  hne,” 
especially  if  it  is  placed  underneath  some  other  figure.  It  represents 
the  earth. 

2.  One  to  four  straight  fines  one  above  the  other.  Said  in  some 
cases  to  mean  “snakes.”  (See  also  tattooing  to  prevent  weakness, 
p.  407.) 

3.  A  wavy  or  zigzag  fine  explained  as  “woodworm”  and  “snake.” 
As  a  rule  the  short  ones  are  “woodworms”  and  the  longer  ones 
“snakes.”  Those  with  a  cross  at  the  opposite  end  represent  the 
“rattlesnake.” 

4.  A  wavy  fine  or  zigzag  with  a  straight  fine  under  it  is  generally 
explained  as  a  “snake  going  over  the  ground”  or  “snake  tracks  on 
the  ground.”  The  straight  fine  shows  the  snake’s  association  with 
the  earth. 


11  L.  c.  (see  p.  406,  note  5),  p.  221,  222. 

12  L.  c.  (see  p.  407,  note  7),  pp.  511,  512. 

13  See  Shuswap  Indians,  1.  c.,  pp.  778,  779. 

11  See  Father  Morice,  The  Western  Denfe. 

i«  According  to  the  Shuswap  the  Sekanai  tattooed  the  face  more  than  any  other  people  they  know,  more 
even  than  the  Can-ier  and  Chilcotin. 

16  For  what  seems  to  be  design  J,  see  Alexander  McKenzie,  Voyage.s  from  Montreal  through  the 
Continent  of  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  87,  New  York,  1902. 
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5.  The  same  figure  as  4,  but  with  the  straight  line  touching  the 
zigzag  line,  is  generally  called  “mountains,”  but  is  also  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  No.  4. 

6.  The  same  figure  as  No.  5,  but  with  the  points  of  the  triangles 
more  .acute,  is  called  “arrowheads”  and  also  “mountains.” 

7.  A  simple  triangle,  or  the  same  with  a  short  line  at  right  angles 
to  it  from  the  middle  of  the  base,  is  called  “arrowhead.” 

8.  Figure  of  an  “arrowhead”  with  a  long  line  as  “shaft,”  and  some¬ 
times  short  lines  at  the  opposite  end  representing  “feathers,”  is  called 
“arrow.” 

9.  The  same  figure  as  Nos.  4  and  5  but  with  straight  lines  on  both 
sides,  often  explained  as  “mountains,”  and  sometimes  as  “wood¬ 
worm  boring  in  a  log,”  or  “borings  of  a  woodworm.” 

10.  Three  parallel  lines,  the  middle  one  thicker  than  the  others, 
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Figure  43. — Body  designs  of  the  Thompson  Indians 

11.  A  line  of  dots  is  explained  as  “tracks.” 

12.  A  line  made  up  of  short  lines  with  dots  between  them  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  “string  of  dentalia  and  beads.” 

13.  Single  dots  (various  sizes)  and  groups  of  dots  are  called  “stars.” 
Some  of  them  represent  constellations  of  stars. 

14.  Dots  with  four  or  more  radiating  lines  are  also  called  “stars.” 

15.  A  simple  circle  is  sometimes  explained  as  a  “cloud.” 

16.  Two  concentric  circles  as  a  “lake”  or  “mountain  pond”  vdth 
its  shores. 

17.  The  same  as  No.  16  with  four  short  lines  connecting  the  two 
circles  is  explained  as  the  “ring”  or  “wheel”  used  in  “ roUco'laxEm  '’’ 
or  other  games. 

18.  A  circle  filled  by  a  cross  is  also  explained  as  a  “ring”  used  in 
games.  Some  informants  say  if  made  large  it  represents  a  “sweat 
house.” 

19.  A  circle  with  four  radiating  lines,  one  opposite  the  other,  and 
the  same  with  a  dot  in  the  center  represents  the  “sun.” 


''  See  Thompson  Indians,  1.  c.,  pp.  274,  275. 
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20.  A  circle  with  a  line  across  it  is  generally  meant  for  the  “moon.” 

21.  The  same  as  No.  20  with  another  circle  round  the  outside  is 
said  to  be  “moon  and  halo,”  “moon  in  its  house.” 

22.  A  half  circle  and  a  crescent  are  also  called  the  “moon.” 

23.  A  line  forming  a  half  circle,  ends  pointing  toward  a  straight 
line,  is  explained  by  some  as  a  “hill”  or  “mound”  and  by  others  as 
a  “rainbow”  and  “earth  line.” 

24.  An  arched  line  resembling  a  horseshoe  or  inverted  letter  U  is 
doubtful.  One  person  explained  it  as  a  variation  of  the  “rainbow”; 
another  said  it  represented  a  “rock”  or  “cliff.” 

25.  A  single  or  double  line  forming  a  crescent  represents  the 
“rainbow.” 

26.  A  plain  or  wavy  line  forming  an  angle  represents  the  “wood¬ 
worm”  or  “borings  of  the  woodworm.” 

27.  A  triangle  with  five  short  lines  projecting  from  the  base  line 
is  said  to  have  frequently  had  the  meaning  of  “grizzly  bear,”  “bear’s 
foot,”  or  “bear’s  tracks.” 

©  @  ^  ^  r\  D 

20.  21,  52.  23.  24.  25. 

Z  -O-  X  +  * 

20.  27.  28.  29.  30.  31. 

+  T  *11  0 

32.  33.  34.  35. 

Figure  44. — Body  designs  of  the  Thompson  Indians 

28.  A  figure  like  an  hourglass  is  uncertain  in  meaning.  One  person 
said  it  might  represent  “tipis.” 

29.  A  diamond-shaped  figure  generally  in  double  lines  was  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  “lake”  or  “lake  and  shore.” 

30.  Two  crossed  lines  are  variously  interpreted  as  “crossing  of 
trails,”  “the  cardinal  points,”  “log  across  a  stream,”  “clouds  cross¬ 
ing  each  other”  and  a  “star.” 

31.  Several  crossed  lines  (generally  four)  are  called  a  “star.” 

32.  Two  crossed  lines,  one  line  longer  than  the  other,  or  one  arm 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  represent  the  “morning  star.” 

33.  Crosses  in  double  lines  are  also  interpreted  as  “morning  star.” 

34.  A  cross  with  a  small  half  circle  pointing  outward  from  the  end 
of  each  arm,  the  same  with  triangles  instead  of  half  circles,  and  the 
same  with  short  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  ends  of  the  arms.  Mean¬ 
ing  unknown. 

35.  A  figure  with  five  points  and  a  short  thick  line  at  the  base  is 
explained  as  a  “flower”  growing  in  the  mountains,  used  as  a  love 
charm. 
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36.  A  line  with  a  shorter  line  at  right  angles  across  one  end  is  called 
a  "root  digger.” 

37.  A  line  crossed  at  each  end  by  short  lines,  each  with  two  points 
projecting  outward.  Meaning  unknown. 

38.  The  same  with  three  points.  Meaning  unlmown. 

39.  The  same  as  No.  37  but  points  projecting  inward.  Meaning 
unknown. 

40.  The  same  as  No.  39,  but  in  the  center  of  the  main  line  a  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  figure.  Meaning  unknown. 

41.  An  oblong  figure  divided  in  two  by  a  line,  or  having  a  short 
line  half  across  the  middle.  One  person  said  it  might  represent 
the  marked  bone  used  m  the  lehal  game. 

42.  A  rectangle  divided  by  lines  into  four,  six,  or  eight  minor  rec¬ 
tangles  is  said  to  represent  the  "stones”  used  by  adolescent  youths 
when  sweat  bathing. 

43.  A  square  inclosing  a  cross  or  triangle.  Meaning  unknown. 

44.  Meaning  unknown. 
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46.  47.  48. 

Figure  45.— Body  designs  of  the  Thompson  Indians 


45.  A  figure  like  the  upper  half  of  No.  44.  Meaning  doubtful. 
One  person  said  the  flatter  one  of  these  figures  might  represent  a 
"bow.” 

46.  A  lozenge  or  oval  shaped  figure  with  a  short  line  projecting 
outward  from  each  end.  This  generally  meant  a  "bark  canoe.” 

47.  An  oval-shaped  figure  with  a  long  thick  line  at  one  end  repre¬ 
sents  a  "paddle.” 

48.  A  long  line  with  short  sloping  lines  projecting  from  both  sides 
represents  a  "fir  branch.” 

49.  A  line  plain  or  wavy  around  the  wrist  is  called  a  "bracelet.” 
The  same  above  the  elbow,  an  "armlet”;  the  same  above  the  ankles, 

an  "anklet”;  below  the  knee,  a  "garter”;  around  the  neck  a 
necldace.”  ’ 

50.  The  figure  of  a  "man”  tattooed  in  rude  outline  represents  the 
future  husband  of  a  girl  and  is  supposed  to  bring  luck  in  securing  a 
good  husband. 

51  Figures  of  animals,  such  as  "otter,”  "coyote,”  "timber  wolf  ” 
eagle,”  etc.  ’ 
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52.  Representation  of  a  “bow”  or  “bow  and  arrow.” 

53.  Representation  of  a  “tree.” 

54.  Representation  of  a  “basket.” 

I  have  not  secured  drawings  or  explicit  details  of  Nos.  49  to  54,  so 
I  can  not  reproduce  them.  No  doubt  there  were  many  other  marks 
in  use  formerly,  but  those  enumerated  represent  all  I  have  seen  myself 
or  heard  of  from  others.  Of  the  marks  described  here  I  remember  to 
have  seen  Nos.  1  to  15,  17,  22  to  26,  30,  32  to  35,  37  to  42,  44,  45, 
and  48. 

Nos.  1  to  6  and  9  appear  to  be  much  more  common  than  any  of  the 
others.  Nos.  10  to  14,  23,  32,  35,  37,  41,  46,  and  49  also  occur  at 
least  in  a  number  of  cases  at  the  present  day. 

Nos.  35,  37,  39,  and  40  have  been  noticed  on  the  wrist  only.  Nos. 
4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  38  were  used  chiefly  on  the  wrists  but  all  or 
most  of  them  occurred  occasionally  on  the  arms  as  well.  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  13  occurred  frequently  on  hands,  wrists,  arms,  legs,  and  the 
body.  No.  49  occurred  on  the  wrists,  arms,  neck,  legs,  and  ankles; 
Nos.  23,  24,  and  25  on  the  hands,  wrists,  and  arms;  No.  26  on  the 
hands  and  chest;  No.  51  on  the  arms  and  body.  The  rest  of  the 
marks  were  made  chiefly  on  the  arms.  Some  say  Nos.  7,  8,  and  11 
were  also  used  on  the  legs. 

It  is  said  that  Nos.  7,  8,  17,  18,  34,  37,  38,  39,  40,  46,  47,  51,  52, 
and  possibly  42  were  used  by  men  only.  Nos.  35,  36,44,  45,  50,  54, 
and  possibly  48  by  women  only,  the  rest  being  used  by  both  sexes. 

In  recent  years,  owing  to  contact  with  the  whites,  some  new  tattoo 
marks  have  become  the  fashion  among  both  men  and  women.  These 
consist  of  marks  similar  to  some  of  those  in  use  among  the  whites, 
such  as  hearts,  flags,  words,  letter,  rings  around  the  fingers,  etc.  It 
has  become  fairly  common  for  Indians  to  have  their  “white  names,” 
their  initials,  or  their  horse  brands  tattooed  on  the  arms.  The  brands 
consist  of  letters  or  geometrical  figures. 

Compound  designs  were  frequent,  especially  on  the  wrists  and  fore¬ 
arms.  Many  of  these  were  arranged  so  as  to  give  an  artistic 
effect,  although  some  of  them,  such  as  the  first  three  in  Figure 
46,  might  have  had  an  added  meaning  through  the  combination  of 
the  various  elements.  Thus  the  first  two  designs  might  mean 
“the  morning  star  appearing  over  a  hill,”  commemorative  of  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  when  the  star  was  seen  in  this  position,  or  of  a 
similar  occurrence  seen  in  a  dream.  The  “flower”  over  the  double 
line  inclosing  a  wave  line  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  hand  column 
of  Figure  46  may  designate  a  mountain  flower.  Other  designs  were 
evidently  purely  ornamental,  and  the  arrangement  of  many  lines 
and  woodworm  designs  were  partially  so. 

A  very  few  cases  are  remembered  of  compound  designs  on  the  body. 
One  old  man  had  a  line  encircling  the  neck  and  a  vertical  line  from 
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it  extending  some  distance  down  the  chest.  (Fig.  47,  &.)  Another  old 
man  had  two  straight  lines  following  approximately  the  collar  bones, 
and  vertical  lines  depending  from  it,  one  above  each  breast.  (Fig.  47,  c.) 
Another  younger  man  had  a  pair  of  wavy  lines  (fig.  47,  d)  on  the 
chest,  and  some  other  lines  which  are  not  distinctly  remembered. 
These  designs  were  considered  to  represent  necldaces  and  pendants, 
but  their  entire  meaning  is  not  quite  certain.  Figure  47,  e,  shows 
three  short  lines  on  the  chest. 

The  Kalispel  man  seen  by  Baptiste  had  the  only  example  known 
of  large  designs  in  tattooing,  and  on  this  account  he  was  considered 
remarkable.  He  had  figures  of  two  wolverines  (facing  each  other) 
covering  his  chest  and  stomach,  and  figures  of  two  ducks  above  them 
across  the  fronts  of  the  shoulders.  He  also  had  a  design  on  his  upper 
right  arm  representing  “woodworms”  or  “snakes.”  (Fig.  47,  a.) 
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Figure  46.— Compound  designs  on  wrists  and  forearms  of  the 
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Thompson  Indians 


It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  number  of  the  tattooed  designs 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  designs  occurring  on  basketry,  beadwork, 
weapons,  painted  bags,  clothes,  etc.‘*  Here  belong  Nos.  2,  6,  7,  9  lo' 
12,  26,  28-30,  32,  33,  37-39,  40,  43,  and  perhaps  others.  No.  24  is 
similar  to  the  ‘navel”  design  on  navel  string  pouches.  Nos.  1—3,  8 

13-16,  19,  23,  25,  27,  30-32,  48,  50-54,  and  possibly  others,  resemble 
rock  paintings.*® 

There  appears  to  be  no  tradition  relating  the  origin  of  tattooing 
and  1  have  not  found  any  mention  of  the  custom  in  the  mythological 
tales  1  have  collected.  The  common  words  for  tattooing  and  tattoo 


265  266  **  >•  PP-  200  to  203,  212,  215  to  218,  240,  242,  244,  252,  263, 

Shuswap,  pp.  478-81;  Coiled  Basketry  in  British  Columbia  and 
rseTTirV?"'”"’  f  ^'-ashington!  1928,  Plates  TS-oT 

LiilooTtll™”  e..  P.  591:  The 
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Figure  47. — Body  tattooing  of  the  Thompson  Indians 
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mark  in  the  Thompson  Indian  language  seems  to  be  related  to  one  of 
the  words  for  dentalia.  Ked  ocher  or  charcoal  were  sometimes  rubbed 
into  cuts  made  at  puberty.  These  formed  no  designs. 

FACE  AND  BODY  PAINTING 


Face  and  body  painting  was  universal  among  the  Thompson  In¬ 
dians.  Most  people  washed  and  painted  every  day.  Some  painted 
the  face  every  day,  while  others  did  so  only  as  they  had  leisure  or  as 
occasion  required.  Some  changed  the  designs  almost  every  day, 
while  others  adhered  very  closely  to  certain  styles.  Everyone  painted 
more  or  less.  The  face  was  painted  much  oftener  than  the  body.  A 
few  of  the  young  people  would  change  their  face  paint  several  times 
during  a  day. 

The  colors  applied  were  several  shades  of  red,  yellow,  blue, 
white,  and  black.  Green  and  a  few  other  tints  may  have  been  used 
occasionally.  By  far  the  most  common  color  was  a  rich  brownish 
red.^'’  Vegetable  stains  were  not  in  favor  for  face  or  body  painting, 
although  common  enough  among  the  Lillooet.  Powdered  micaceous 
hematite  was  employed  to  some  extent,  and  imparted  a  shiny,  spark¬ 
ling  appearance.  Dry  paint  was  much  used,  but  most  painting, 
including  all  the  finer  work,  was  done  with  paint  mixed  with  water  or 
grease.  Sometimes  the  skin  was  wet  with  water  or  grease  and  dry 
paint  rubbed  on.  Paint  pencils  were  also  used.  Some  designs  were 
made  by  painting  the  skin  with  one  color  and  then  scraping  the  paint 
off  where  desired  with  teeth  and  pieces  of  shell.  Patterns  were  also 
made  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  paint  brushes,  and  paint  sticks. 
As  a  rule  people  painted  each  other  when  fine  or  intricate  designs 
were  attempted.  Before  the  introduction  of  looking-glasses,  water 
and  what  appeared  to  have  been  sheets  of  mica  were  used.  Most 
people  carried  small  paint  bags  attached  to  the  belt,  which  they 
replenished  from  larger  ones  kept  at  home.  Paint  mortars  and  mix¬ 
ing  dishes  were  found  in  nearly  every  house. 

Most  of  the  people  nowadays  have  very  vague  ideas  of  color 
symbolism.  A  few  of  the  old  men  I  have  met  laid  much  stress  on  it. 
With  the  passing  away  of  the  present  generation  of  old  people,  all 
knowledge  of  it  will  practically  disappear.  Color  had  the  following 
meanings. 

Red  signified  ‘'good”  in  a  general  sense.  It  also  expressed  life, 
existence,  blood,  heat,  fire,  light,  day.  Some  say  it  also  meant  the 
earth.  It  appears  also  to  have  had  the  meaning  self,  friendship 
success.  ’ 


“  For  materials  used  as  paints,  see  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  1  c 
pp  475,  476;  Lillooet  Indians,  1.  c.,  pp.  204,  205;  also  additional  information  in ’this" 
See  Thompson  Indiaus'of  British  Columbia,  1.  c.,  pp.  184,  202. 

“  See  Color  symbolism,  Lillooet,  1.  c.,  p.  291. 


p.  184;  Shuswap,  1.  c., 
paper. 
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Black  had  a  meaning  opposite  to  that  of  red.  It  meant  evil,  death, 
cold,  darkness,  night.  Probably  also  the  lower  world.  It  appears 
also  to  have  implied  “person  the  opposite  of  self,  enemy,  antagonism, 
and  bad  luck.” 

Yellow  had  the  general  meaning  of  an  earth  color.  It  stood  for  the 
earth,  and  whatever  is  connected  with  it — grass,  trees,  vegetation, 
stones,  soil,  water,  land  and  water  mysteries,  sickness  coming  from 
the  earth.  When  an  “earth  line”  was  painted  yellow  it  meant 
simply  the  earth,  if  painted  red  or  black  it  meant  something  addi¬ 
tional — something  good  or  bad  associated  with  it.  Sometimes  yellow 
was  used  synonymously  with  red  for  fire,  day,  daylight,  dawn,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Green  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  yellow  but  was  probably  more 
strictly  an  earth  color.  It  was  seldom  or  never  used  for  fire,  day¬ 
light,  dawn,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  Occasionally  it  was  used  for 
rainbow.  It  was  little  in  vogue,  and  long  ago  possibly  not  used  at  all 
in  face  pamting. 

Blue  had  the  meaning  of  a  sky  color.  It  was  used  for  the  sky  or 
upper  world  in  contradistinction  to  yellow  for  the  earth  and  black 
for  the  underworld.  Sometimes  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  lightning,  and 
rainbow  were  made  blue,  but  more  frequently  they  were  made  yellow 
or  red.  Sometimes  it  depended  on  the  background,  or  the  other 
nearest  colors.  Blue  was  considered  the  proper  color  for  sky  and 
clouds.  A  few  people  appear  to  have  used  blue  in  the  same  sense  as 
black,  but  not  black  in  the  sense  of  blue. 

White  had  the  meaning  of  a  “spirit”  color,  and  stood  for  ghost, 
spirit  world,  dead  people,  skeleton,  bones,  sickness,  coming  from  the 
dead. 

Brovm  had  the  same  significance  as  red,  and  gray  the  same, as 
white. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  vague  recognition  of  red  as  a  color  for 
the  east  and  black  for  the  west,  partly  arising  from  the  connection  of 
these  quarters  with  the  sun  and  partly  from  notions  regarding  the 
dead.  The  sun  set  in  the  west;  souls  were  drawn  to  the  west;  the 
departed  dead  vnll  eventually  return  from  that  direction.  Possibly 
in  like  manner  white  ma}^  have  represented  the  north  and  yellow  the 
south  (?).  Likewise  there  appears  to  have  been  some  slight  association 
of  green  as  a  color  for  spring,  3rellow  for  summer,  white  for  winter,  and 
red  for  fall,  but  I  have  found  no  trace  of  this  recognition  in  painting. 
It  is  doubtful  if  these  ideas  were  applied  in  painting, 

Color  symbolism  appears  to  have  occurred  more  strongly  in  face 
and  body  painting  than  in  other  painting.  In  painting  on  bags, 
clothes,  weapons,  etc.,  it  was  much  less  recognized,  and  in  embroidery 
with  colored  beads,  quills,  etc.,  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  In 
basketry  it  did  not  occur  at  all.  In  these  connections  colors  were 
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generally  arranged  for  effect  only,  irrespective  of  any  symbolic 
meanings  that  might  be  attached  to  them.  Occasionally  there  was 
an  attempt  both  in  painting  of  objects  and  in  embroidery  to  reproduce 
the  true  natural  colors.  A  red  flower  would  be  made  red,  a  yellow 
one  yellow,  a  leaf  green,  a  shell  white,  etc.,  and  this  tendency  seems 
to  be  growing  in  the  silk  work  of  the  present  day,  but  as  a  rule  this 
method  was  neglected,  the  colors  being  arranged  for  decorative  effect. 
In  face  and  body  painting  even  the  ordinary  or  proper  symbolic  colors 
of  some  objects  were  set  aside  for  those  expressing  the  ideas  of  good, 
bad,  earth,  and  sky.  Numerous  examples  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
designs  to  be  here  discussed. 

The  object  of  painting  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tattooing. 
Much  of  it  was  for  ornament,  but  much  also  had  a  strong  connection 
with  religion,  dreams,  guardian  spirits,  cure  of  disease,  protection, 
prayers,  speech,  good  luck,  war,  or  death.  It  was  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  painting  used  purely  for  ornament  and  one 
having  other  significance.  Almost  the  same  symbols  or  designs  and 
colors  were  used  in  all  cases.  The  old  Indians  say  when  they  saw  a 
man  with  his  face  painted  they  could  not  alw'ays  determine  the  object 
of  the  painting,  whether  for  mere  ornament  or  for  other  purposes. 
As  a  rule  middle-aged  and  old  people  painted  less  for  ornament  than 
young  people.  If  young  persons  painted  with  small,  elaborate  de¬ 
signs  in  various  colors  it  was  usually  for  ornament  and  to  fascinate 
the  opposite  sex.  Dream  paintings  were  very  common.  Among 
elderly  people,  as  a  rule,  representations  of  dreams  alone  were  painted 
and  nothing  added  for  mere  ornament.  On  the  whole  men  used  a 
greater  variety  of  color  than  women. 

The  Indians  do  not  agree  in  their  explanations  of  the  preference 
for  red  for  body  painting.  Some  account  for  it  by  the  meaning  of 
red;  others  simply  say  that  it  is  customary;  stdl  others  point  out 
that  it  is  the  most  striking  color,  or  that  red  paint  was  most  easily 
obtained. 

As  painting  has  now  practically  gone  out  of  use,  knowledge  of 
designs  formerly  in  use  and  their  significance  will  disappear  with  the 
present  generation  of  old  people.  A  generation  ago  much  more 
information  could  have  been  gathered.  The  following  includes  all  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  about  designs  and  theA  meanings.  I  divide 

them  into  classes  according  to  their  objects  as  my  informants  gave 
them  to  me. 

Ornamental  Designs 

1.  Nearly  every  one  painted  a  narrow  red  stripe  along  the  parting 
or  partmgs  of  the  hair.  Many  people  also  painted  a  red  streak  over 
the  hair  of  each  eyebrow.  These  paintings  are  said  to  have  been  for 
ecorative  purposes  only,  but  it  seems  probable  they  were  also 
regarded  as  in  some  degree  protective. 


These  paintings  appear  to  have  been 


common  to  all  the  interior  Salish  tribes. 
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2.  All  the  designs  of  facial  tattooing  were  also  used  in  facial 
painting,  and  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  color.  As  in 
tattooing,  they  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  decorative  purposes 
only.  I  obtained  interpretations  of  several  designs  used  in  the  ghost 
dance  and  in  other  connections  which  appear  to  be  identical  with 
some  of  those  used  in  tattooing.^® 

The  following  are  said  to  be  chiefly  ornamental,  although  some  of 
them  may  have  been  partly  “dream”  designs. 

3.  Lower  part  of  face  from  nostrils  down  red,  rest  of  face  blue. 
Across  the  brow  from  temple  to  temple  two  parallel  red  stripes 
inclosing  about  six  red  dots.  The  hair  above  the  ears  daubed  with 
red.  This  design  is  said  to  represent  a  headband,  probably  of  loon 
skin.  The  blue  is  a  cloud  and  the  red  a  lake  (possibly  meaning  cloud 
resting  on  a  lake).  A  variation  of  this  painting  had  yellow  instead  of 
blue.  In  the  latter  case  the  design  on  the  brow  might  not  be  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  headband  but  a  symbol  of  the  loon  itself  (possibly  the 
loon  on  the  lake  or  on  water).  The  red  might  then  stand  for  the 
earth  or  a  cliff  near  the  lake.  Used  by  men.  (PI.  5,  a.) 

4.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  blue,  the  upper  outline  of  the  painted 
area  wavy,  higher  at  the  nose,  lower  alongside,  higher  again  on  the 
cheeks,  and  lower  at  the  ears.  Said  to  mean  a  cloud  rising  from  the 
ground.  In  one  instance  a  man  with  this  painting  had  two  feathers 
erect  in  his  hair,  one  above  each  temple.  The  quill  parts  and  the 
tips  of  the  feathers,  were  painted  blue,  the  lower  three-fourths  red. 
Used  by  men.  (PI.  5,  6.) 

5.  The  right  side  of  the  face  red,  including  the  side  of  the  nose  and 
excluding  the  nose.  On  the  brow  and  chin  the  painting  extended  a 
little  to  the  left.  Some  said  it  represented  the  “moon,”  while  others 
suggested  a  “lake”  or  a  “gulch”  as  the  probable  meaning.  Used 
by  men.  (PI.  5,  c,  c'.) 

6.  The  forehead  and  temples  above  the  eyebrows  red,  or  in  other 
cases  yellow.  Painted  blue,  it  meant  the  sky  or  a  large  cloud. 
Painted  yellow  or  red,  it  stood  for  a  large  mountain.  Used  by  men. 
(PI.  5,  d.) 

7.  Lower  part  of  face  to  level  with  mouth  red.  From  it  on  the 
left  side  four  vertical  lines  in  the  same  color  extending  to  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  nostrils.  On  the  right  side  four  similar  lines 
in  yellow  (sometimes  in  blue).  This  painting  represented  the  earth 
or  a  valley  with  trees.  According  to  one  person  the  lines  might  also 
mean  cliffs.  Used  by  menr  (PI.  5,  e.) 

8.  Both  sides  of  face  red  from  eyes  down,  excluding  nose,  mouth, 
and  chin.  Four  to  eight  horizontal  stripes  scratched  out  of  the  paint 
on  both  sides.  Some  say  this  painting  signifies  rays  of  light  pene- 


“  See  facial  tattoo  designs,  0gs.  40,  41. 

28  Compare  Nos.  35,  36,  40,  41,  42,  62,  and  corresponding  explanations. 
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trating  through  clouds  (shining  out  of  the  clouds).  Used  by  men. 

(PI.  5,/.) 

9.  A  straight  stripe  of  red  or  blue  across  the  eyebrows  from  hair 
line  to  hair  line  means  the  sky. 

10.  A  large  round  spot  on  the  center  of  each  cheek,  and  sometimes 
another  in  the  center  of  the  forehead,  represented  clouds,  and  if 
yellow,  clouds  near  the  earth  or  fog.  Fog,  however,  was  seldom 
represented  by  round  spots,  which  were  representative  of  cumulus 
clouds.  One  person  said  spots  also  stood  for  stars,  the  only  difference 
bemg  that  those  meaning  clouds  were  larger  than  those  meaning  stars. 
(PL  5,  g.) 

11.  The  entire  chin  painted  red  or  yellow  might  mean  the  earth  or 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  on  the  earth.  A  design  used  by  women. 
(PI.  5,  1.) 


12.  The  whole  of  each  cheek  painted  red  in  somewhat  rounded 
outline.  This  painting  was  merely  for  ornament  and  had  no  other 
known  meaning.  It  was  the  common  face  painting  for  women. 
(PI.  5,  i,  i'.) 

13.  Right  half  of  brow  red,  left  half  of  chin  blue  or  black.  Cumidus 
clouds.  Used  by  men.  (PI.  5,  j.) 

14.  A  figure  of  a  bull  elk  or  a  buck  deer  (with  antlers)  in  red  on  each 
cheek,  heads  facing  toward  the  nose,  and  the  same  symbol  of  the  sun 
as  in  tattoo  mark  No.  19  in  red  on  the  middle  of  the  brow.^’^  Used  by 
men.  (PL  6,  a). 

15.  The  nose  painted  red  meant  a  mountain  ridge  or  peak,  particu¬ 
larly  one  in  which  the  golden  eagle  (possibly  also  the  thunderbird) 
had  its  home.  One  man  who  remembered  the  use  of  this  painting  also 
had  on  his  brow  a  narrow  horizontal  blue  stripe  with  red  triangles  in 
solid  color  rising  from  it.  Above  this,  just  below  the  hair  line,  were 
two  narrow  horizontal  stripes  of  blue.  This  brow  design  was  a 
duplicate  of  that  on  the  headband  he  sometimes  wore.  The  triangles 
represented  sharp  mountains  or  possibly  arrowheads  and  the  blue 
lines  above,  the  sky.  The  headband  belonging  to  this  man  was  set 
all  round  with  eagle  tail  feathers  painted  blue  at  the  tips  and  with 
red  lines  underneath.  Many  of  the  feathers  were  cut  on  the  edges  in 
different  designs.  Used  by  men.  (PL  6,  1.) 

16.  The  chin  and  jaw  and  sometimes  also  the  throat  red,  blue, 
yellow,  or  black.  The  painting  ended  on  the  upper  lip  at  the  outer 
maigins  of  the  alae  of  the  nose.  It  is  said  to  represent  a  cliff  or  a 
large  bowlder.  Used  by  men.  (PL  6,  c.J 

17.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  below  the  nose  red,  the  color  rising- 
over  the  cheeks  alongside  the  ears  to  the  temples.  This  represented 


hnn  seen  in  a  dream  arc  considered  good  omens.  On  the  other 

c  i,  I'oS'-'iWy  the  sim  and  deer  may  have  been  guardian  spirits  of  the  i)erson,  or  the  deer  may  have  been 
I-nted  on  the  face  for  good  luck  or  propitiation  by  a  hunter  in  the  same  wa^  as  the  bl  dSgrNo  99 
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a  gulch,  particularly  where  the  grizzly  bear  made  his  home.  A  man 
who  often  used  this  painting  wore  a  grizzly  claw  necklace  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  it,  or  instead  of  the  necklace  sometimes  painted  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it  in  red,  or  red  and  blue  or  black,  around  his  neck.  Used 
by  men.  (PI.  6,  d.) 

18.  A  rather  large  dot  in  red  on  each  cheek,  with  spokes  radiating 
from  it  all  around,  represented  the  sun.  Used  by  men.  (PL  6,  e.) 

19.  Figure  of  a  crescent  on  end  in  red  on  the  right  cheek  meant  the 
moon.  Used  by  men.  (PI.  6,/.) 

20.  Right  half  of  face  I'ed,  left  half  yellow  or  blue.  Considered  to 
represent  a  mystery  lake  having  two  colors  of  water.  Used  by  men. 

21.  A  small  or  a  large  red  dot  on  the  center  of  each  cheek  and  the 
same  on  the  middle  of  the  brow.  Occasionally  the  dots  were  double. 
Some  say  this  painting  is  for  mere  ornament;  others  say  it  may  mean 
stars.  Used  by  women.  (PI.  6,  g,  g' .) 

22.  A  small  red  dot  on  the  center  of  each  cheek  and  the  same  on  the 
middle  of  the  chin.  A  red  cross  on  the  center  of  the  forehead  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  the  morning  star  and  the  dots  other  stars.  Used 
by  women.  (PL  6,  h.) 

Of  these  designs  Nos.  1  to  5  and  11  to  18  are  from  Kkamtcl' uEmux^ 
informants,  or  were  noticed  among  that  division  formerly.  Nos.  21 
and  22  were  noted  among  both  Okanagon  and  Upper  Thompson. 
The  rest  are  Upper  Thompson  in  general.  Nos.  3  to  8  and  13  to  20 
are  remembered  as  having  been  used  by  men.  Nos.  11,  12,  21,  and  22 
by  women,  and  the  balance  by  both  sexes. 

Dance  Designs 

A  number  of  designs  are  remembered  in  connection  with  the  ghost 
or  religious  dance. Many  stripe  designs  were  used  in  this  dance 
and  some  of  them  were  evidently  peculiar  to  it.  Designs  symbolic  of 
celestial  bodies  and  phenomena  were  used.  Designs  connected  with 
the  guardian  spirits  were  apparently  never  used.  Many  of  the 
designs  had  reference  to  prayers,  speech,  sight,  and  hearing.  Some 
people  did  not  always  use  the  special  dance  designs  but  used  orna¬ 
mental  designs,  especially  those  symbolic  of  clothing.  Some  others 
painted  their  faces  and  sometimes  also  their  bodies  all  in  one  color — 
red,  white,  or  micaceous  hematite.  It  appears  red  was  by  far  the  most 
common  color  in  this  dance.  According  to  some,  black  was  not  used 
at  all,  while  others  assert  narrow  black  stripes  alternating  with  red 
were  occasionally  used  by  some  warriors.  White  paint  and  micaceous 
hematite  were  used  to  a  moderate  extent,  while  blue  and  yellow  were 
used  but  little.  The  Lillooet  used  yellow  and  white  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  dance,  and  among  the  Shuswap  white  was  in  vogue  almost 


28  See  particulars  of  this  dance,  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  1.  c.,  pp.  350  to  354. 
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as  much  as  red.^®  Mention  has  been  made  of  some  ghost  (?)  dance 
designs  in  The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  pages  350  and 
351,  and  illustrations  of  seven  of  them  will  be  found  there  in  Figure 
291.  The  following  are. interpretations  of  these  suggested  by  the 
Indians.  I  also  give  their  descriptions  and  interpretations  of  a 
number  of  others. 

23.  (Commencing  with  the  upper  left  hand  sketch,  fig.  291.) 
This  design  may  mean  clouds  and  rain,  rays  descending  from  above, 
something  good  or  beneficial  descending,  such  as  health  or  something 
prayed  for.  The  extension  to  the  ear  may  show  that  it  has  some 
reference  to  hearing. 

24.  Has  the  same  meaning  as  No.  23  but  there  seems  to  be  included 
a  symbol  of  the  sun.  It  may  mean  a  rain  cloud  crossing  the  sun. 

25.  This  painting  appears  to  represent  ascending  rays.  It  may 
mean  prayers  or  something  else  ascending;  the  setting  sun  or  the 
sun’s  rays  on  the  earth.  It  appears  also  to  have  some  connection 
with  sight. 

26.  Thought  to  represent  a  cloud  line.  It  may  be  symbolic  of  a 
cloud  or  bank  of  clouds  with  the  sun’s  rays  ascending  from  behind 
it.  The  lower  line  probably  represents  the  earth.  The  painting 
may  have  some  connection  with  speech.  Two  persons  considered 
this  design  symbolic  of  the  rising  sun. 

27 .  This  painting  may  represent  lightning  or  a  rainstorm. 

28.  Uncertain,  but  it  may  mean  a  cloud  line  or  a  cloud  with  rays 
of  the  sun  shining  on  its  side. 


29.  The  upper  line  may  mean  the  sky  and  the  lower  one  a  cloud. 
The  vertical  lines  are  rays  with  the  same  meaning  as  in  No.  23. 
The  same  two  men  who  considered  No.  26  a  representation  of  the 
rising  sun  said  this  design  was  the  reverse,  and  signified  the  setting 
sun.  These  designs  were  nearly  always  in  red,  the  vertical  lines 
always  so,  the  horizontal  lines  occasionally  in  other  colors. 

30.  Alternate  vertical  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  or  red  and  white 
covering  the  whole  face.  White  and  blue  in  alternate  stripes  occurred 
m  a  few  cases.  According  to  a  Lillooet  shaman  these  signified  rays. 
They  may  have  represented  people. 

31.  Rather  wide  stripes  of  micaceous  hematite  arranged  vertically 
and  covering  the  whole  face.  As  No.  30,  they  signified  rays. 

32^  The  whole  face  red,  the  paint  scratched  off  here  and  there  with 
the  fanger  nails,  forming  a  design  of  vertical  stripes.  This  has  the 
same  meanmg  as  Nos.  23,  30,  and  31. 

33.  The  face  red  all  over,  and  numerous  round  spots  painted  on  it 
with  micaceous  hematite;  said  to  mean  stars. 

from'  it  ^  descending 

from  them  the  full  length  of  the  face.  The  meaning  is  not  quite 

“  See  The  Shuswap,  1.  c,  pp.  603  to  605;  see  also  The  Lillooet  Indians,  1.  c.,  pp.  283  to  285. 
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certain,  but  is  said  to  be  connected  with  sight  or  the  expectation  to 
see.  Some  say  the  circles  represent  the  eyes  and  the  lines  are  symbolic 
of  woodworms  or  strength,  and  the  whole  may  be  a  prayer  for  strength 
of  the  eyes.  The  person  using  this  painting  may  have  wanted  his 
powers  of  vision  increased  so  that  he  might  see  supernatural  beings, 
or  he  may  have  wanted  sore  eyes  to  be  made  well.  (PI.  7,  a.) 

35.  A  circle  in  red  around  the  right  eye  (possibly  either  eye)  and 
two  horizontal  lines  on  each  cheek  extending  from  the  nose  to  the 
ear,  sometimes  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  The  circle  represents 
the  eye  or  sight.  The  double  lines  are  uncertain.  It  was  suggested 
they  they  mean  prayers  if  emanating  from  the  mouth. Some  con¬ 
sider  them  to  be  equivalent  to  tattoo  marks  (viz,  copies  of  tattoo 
marks)  and  to  serve  merely  as  ornaments.  (PL  7,  6,  &'.) 

36.  Two  short  diverging  red  lines  extending  outward  from  the 
comer  of  each  eye  and  another  short  line  connecting  the  eyes  above 
the  nose;  a  red  line  encircling  the  lips,  and  two  short  lines  extending 
outward  from  it  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.^^  Some  think  these 
lines  mean  a  prayer  for  both  eyes  to  have  good  power  of  vision, 
and  for  the  mouth  to  receive  whatever  may  be  desirable;  others 
consider  these  marks  to  be  copies  of  tattoo  designs.  The  line  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  means  both  eyes,  and  the  circle  round  the  mouth 
means  the  mouth.  (PI.  7,  c.) 

37.  A  red  stripe  along  the  hair  line  and  following  the  lower  edge  of 
the  jaw’bone,  the  rest  of  the  face  covered  with  vertical  red  stripes 
connecting  the  encircling  line.  The  central  stripe  which  extends 
down  the  nose  is  crossed  by  a  short  line  at  right  angles  on  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  This  design  is  stated  to  signify  the  sun’s  rays 
shining  on  the  earth.  The  cross  on  the  brow  is  symbolic  of  the  sun. 
(PL  7,  d.) 

38.  The  chin  red  and  a  red  area  on  each  side  of  the  face  covering 
the  whole  cheek  near  the  ears  and  coming  to  a  point  at  the  nose  just 
above  the  nostrils.  Represents  shadows  of  clouds.  (PL  7,  e.) 

39.  The  same  painting  as  No.  23  only  the  horizontal  line  often 
made  heavier  and  the  vertical  lines  made  fine  and  extending  down 
over  the  jawbone  and  chin.  Sometimes  the  latter  were  diagonal 
instead  of  vertical,  and  sometimes  also  a  thick  horizontal  line  in  blue 
occurred  on  the  brow  parallel  to  the  one  across  the  nose.  Supposed 
to  mean  sky,  cloud  line,  and  descending  rain.  (PL  7,/,/',/".) 

40.  A  square  shaped  red  area  covering  the  greater  part  of  each 
cheek,  and  a  red  line  about  an  inch  wide  extending  obliquely  down 
over  the  sides  of  the  chin  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth.^^  The 

M  See  Tattooing,  flg.  40,  D,  I,  and  K. 

31  See  Tattooiug,  flg.  40,  G,  D,  E,  and  F. 

32  See  Tattooing,  fig.  40,  A  and  B. 
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latter  are  said  to  represent  prayers  or  speech  and  the  marks  on  the 
cheeks  cloud  shadows.  (PI.  7,  g.) 

41.  A  red  line  about  an  inch  wide  running  from  the  nostril  to  the 
ear  on  each  cheek;  another  from  the  corner  of  each  eye  across  the 
temples,  and  the  same  marks  at  the  mouth  as  No.  40.  The  meaning 
is  not  quite  certain.  One  person  said  these  lines  were  just  the  same 
as  the  similar  tattoo  marks, and  like  them  were  for  ornament; 
others  declared  they  had  some  connection  with  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  eating  or  speaking,  and  hearing.  The  cheek  lines  were 
interpreted  as  cloud  lines  or  cloud  strata.  One  man  said  the  whole 
painting  was  a  tadpole  design  representative  of  the  tadpole,  which 
was  a  woman’s  guardian.  Baptiste  said  lines  were  sometimes 
painted  at  the  eyes  partly  for  ornament  and  partly  to  have  good 
luck  in  seeing  (viz,  to  see  something  good;  or  that  the  eyes  might  be 
good).  In  the  same  way  lines  from  the  mouth  might  mean  good 
speech  (viz,  that  nothing  but  good  should  be  spoken,  or  that  the 
mouth  should  be  used  for  speaking  good,  or  speaking  effectively). 
(PI.  7,  A) 

42.  Similar  lines  at  the  eyes  and  mouth  as  No.  41.  The  same 
explanations  were  obtained.  Both  cheeks  painted  red  with  a  con¬ 
necting  line  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  A  red  line  about  an  inch 
wide  extending  horizontally  across  the  forehead,  and  a  group  of  about 
six  short  fine  yellow  liues  extending  from  it  to  each  eyebrow.  The 
design  on  the  cheeks  means  shadows  of  clouds  on  the  earth.  The 
brow  painting  is  uncertain  but  most  informants  thought  it  represented 
rays  of  the  sun.  (PL  8.  a.) 

43.  The  forehead  painted  red,  a  large  dot  below  each  corner  of 
the  mouth,  and  a  red  line  between  them  extending  from  the  bps 
down  over  the  center  of  the  chin,  a  cross  on  each  cheek,  the  vertical 
arm  thicker  than  the  horizontal  arm.  The  latter  represents  clouds 
crossing  the  sun.  The  chin  design  is  a  symbol  of  the  red-winged 
flicker  which  is  thought  to  be  related  to  the  thunder.  The  brow 
design  is  a  cloud.  (PI.  8,  6.) 

44.  Two  parallel  red  lines  extending  horizontally  across  the  fore¬ 
head  and  connected  by  numerous  short  fine  lines  in  white  or  yellow. 
A  vertical  line  almost  5  cm.  wide  extending  nearly  the  full  height 
of  each  cheek.  A  large  red  or  blue  area  covering  the  chin,  and 
sometimes  also  the  throat.  The  last-named  design  represents  a  rain 
cloud,  that  on  the  cheeks  pillars  of  clouds  or  clouds  standing  on  end, 
that  on  the  forehead  is  an  imitation  of  a  headband  set  with  quills 
or  dentalia.  (PI.  8,  c.) 

45.  A  wide  horizontal  band  in  yellow  across  the  forehead  or  the 
middle  of  the  face  represents  the  “Milky  Way.”  White  was  some¬ 
times  used  instead  of  yellow.  (PI.  8,  d.) 


33  See  Tattooing,  fig.  40,  A,  B,  0,  and  /. 
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46.  A  red  stripe  extending  across  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead 
and  the  whole  chin  painted  red.  The  chin  design  represents  cumulus 
clouds,  the  brow  design  stands  for  a  cirrus  cloud.  A  noted  chief  of 
the  dances  generally  painted  this  way.  He  also  had  his  hair  next 
to  the  head  powdered  with  red  ochre.  He  frequently  appeared 
almost  naked  at  the  dances,  and  the  following  is  remembered  as  his 
usual  body  paint. 

47.  A  triangular  figure  on  the  chest  composed  of  two  red  lines 
commencing  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck  and  uniting  at  the  stomach. 
Between  these  stretched  six  or  eight  horizontal  lines  at  equal  distances 
apart.  This  painting  was  supposed  to  mean  cirrostratus  clouds. 

48.  The  upper  left  arm  and  the  right  forearm,  including  the  wrist, 
thumb,  and  backs  of  the  hand  and  fingers  were  painted  red.  These 
designs  were  said  to  be  shadows  of  mountains.  This  was  known  to 
be  one  of  his  guardians. 

49.  He  had  a  red  ring  around  each  leg  below  the  knee,  and  numer¬ 
ous  red  stripes  extending  from  it  to  the  anldes,  all  around  the  legs. 
This  design  was  supposed  to  represent  long  fringes  of  leggings.  He 
wore  a  buckskin  apron  or  breechclout,  which*  with  the  belt  were 
painted  red  all  over  the  outside,  and  when  he  wore  moccasins  they 
were  without  embroidery,  and  generally  painted  red.  Some  of  these 
designs  were  also  used  by  other  men.  (46  to  49  on  PI.  8,  e.) 

50.  Another  body  painting  used  by  a  prominent  dancer  consisted 
of  a  triangular  area  in  red  covering  most  of  the  chest.  The  wide 
base  was  just  above  the  stomach,  and  the  apex  at  the  throat.  This 
design  represented  either  a  mountain  or  the  shadow  of  a  mountain. 

51.  Parts  of  dancers’  bodies  devoid  of  clothing  were  generally 
painted  with  vertical  stripes  or  with  dots  in  red  color.  Sometimes 
white,  yellow,  and  micaceous  hematite  were  used  instead  of  red,  and 
in  rare  instances  these  colors  were  intermingled  with  red.  Some 
people  when  they  did  not  use  the  above  designs  painted  imitations 
of  clothing  and  ornaments  on  the  body.  A  few  men  and  a  very  few 
women  powdered  the  tops  of  their  heads  with  dry  red  paint  and 
some  put  birds  down  (occasionally  powdered  with  red  paint)  on  the 
top  of  the  head  when  they  commenced  dancing. 

Of  the  above  designs  Nos.  34  to  37  are  remembered  as  used  by 
men.  Nos.  32  and  50  by  men,  particularly  certain  dance  chiefs, 
Nos.  46  to  49  by  a  noted  dance  chief,  Nos.  38  to  44  by  women, 
and  the  rest  by  both  sexes.  A  number  of  these  designs  (especially 
Nos.  30  to  41)  may  possibly  have  been  used  on  other  occasions. 

Guardian  Spirit  Dance  Designs 

52.  In  the  ceremony  or  dance  in  which  men  sang  their  guardian 
spirit  songs  the  women  and  those  not  taking  a  prominent  part 
appeared  with  their  faces  painted  all  red.  The  men  who  were  to 
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sing  and  dance  appeared  painted  each  in  his  own  way.  Much  body 
painting  was  used,  and  the  designs  on  both  face  and  body  were  quite 
varied,  and  many  of  them  hard  to  interpret.  All  colors  were  used, 
and  the  designs  were  representative  of  the  guardian  of  each  person. 
The  paintings  on  some  men  represented  animals  and  birds.  Many 
designs,  however,  were  symbolic.  I  did  not  obtain  any  copies  of 
paintings  used  at  this  dance,  partly  because  very  few  if  any  are 
remembered  with  certainty,  and  partly  because  the  Indians  aver 
they  were  the  same  in  character  as  those  used  by  shamans,  and  also 
by  men  in  general  who  were  given  dreams  by  their  guardian  spirits. 
The  only  difference  appears  to  have  been  that  pictures  of  the  guard¬ 
ians  themselves  were  frequently  painted  on  the  body. 

Dream  Designs 

53.  The  following  designs  are  directly  connected  with  dreams  and 
the  guardian  spirits.  A  sick  man  was  once  told  by  his  guardian  to 
paint  as  follows  so  as  to  become  well:  The  forehead  red  and  a  red 
area  on  the  front  of  the  chin  extending  down  to  the  throat.  A 
vertical  line  of  blai^v  extended  down  the  middle  of  the  chest,  and 
adjoining  it  on  the  right  a  similar  line  of  red  which  formed  the  base 
line  for  three  other  lines  forming  a  half  circle  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  The  outside  one  was  blue,  the  middle  one  yellow,  and  the 
inside  one  red.  The  inside  of  the  left  lower  arm  and  part  of  the  hand 
were  red.  On  the  back  of  the  hand  and  wrist  were  six  horizontal 
red  lines.  On  the  right  (or  left?)  side  of  the  face  was  painted  a  snake 
in  red  with  its  head  toward  the  ear.  This  represented  the  man’s 
guardian  speaking  to  him.  The  design  on  the  forehead  represented 
a  cloud  and  that  on  the  chin  probably  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  the 
chest  design,  a  rainbow,  and  the  lines  on  the  wrist  may  have  meant 
snakes.  Possibly  his  snake  guardian  painted  in  this  manner  itself, 
and  may  have  advised  the  man  to  paint  likewise.  This  man  at  the 
same  time  painted  his  medicine  bag  red  and  attached  a  snake  skin 
painted  red  to  his  hair.  (PI.  8,/.) 

54.  A  man  wounded  by  a  grizzly  bear  was  instructed  by  his  guard¬ 
ian  how  to  paint  in  order  to  make  the  wound  heal  quickly.  He 
placed  the  figure  of  a  bear  in  yellow  on  the  back,  \vith  the  head 
toward  the  left  shoulder,  where  the  principal  wound  was.  Streaks 
of  red  paint  were  drawn  mth  the  finger  tips.  They  were  arranged 
irregularly,  most  of  them  vertical  and  covering  the  whole  face,  and 
the  left  side  of  the  body  down  to  the  hips  including  the  upper  left 
arm.  This  represented  blood  or  blood  ffoiving.  He  also  painted 
his  war  club  red  all  over.  (PI.  8,  g.) 

55.  Beings  called  spapa'Ua  were  represented  occasionally  in  face 
and  body  painting,  probably  in  most  cases  when  a  person  had  dreamed 
of  them.  As  a  rule  in  representations  of  these  all  the  feet,  legs. 
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hands,  arms,  and  neck  were  painted  red.  Sometimes  a  red  streak 
was  painted  down  each  side  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  tip  of 
the  shoulders,  and  from  the  armpits  to  the  hips,  connecting  the 
painted  area  referred  to.  A  horizontal  line  was  made  the  length  of 
each  eyebrow  and  similar  lines  just  below  the  eyes.  The  nose  was 
painted  red  and  a  red  ring  made  around  the  mouth.  Part  of  the 
hair  was  also  painted  red.  The  paintings  varied  a  little  in  different 
cases.  They  were  representative  of  the  bodily  appearance  of  these 
people,  either  as  popidarly  believed  or  as  seen  in  dreams.  Some 
people  may  have  used  the  spapa'Ua  painting  because  they  had 
actually  seen  these  beings. 

56.  The  appearance  of  giants  was  also  sometimes  imitated  in 
painting  by  persons  who  had  seen  or  dreamed  of  them.  The  fore¬ 
head  and  nose  were  painted  black,  the  rest  of  the  face  red  excepting 
a  horizontal  black  line  underneath  each  eye  and  the  same  below 
the  mouth.  The  top  of  the  head  was  sometimes  painted  red.  The 
arms  to  the  shoulders  were  black  and  the  hands  either  red  or  black. 
The  body  was  painted  black  from  a  little  below  the  thighs  up  to  a 
level  with  the  armpits,  sometimes  up  to  the  neck,  leaving  a  small 
bare  space  at  each  shoidder.  The  legs  were  black  from  the  knee  or  a 
little  above  the  knee  down  to  the  ankles,  and  sometimes  extending 
down  over  the  instep  and  ending  in  three  points  on  each  foot  in  the 
direction  of  the  toes.  The  points  represented  toes.  Some  people 
said  the  giants  had  three  toes  on  each  foot.  The  leg  painting  repre¬ 
sented  leggings  of  black  bearsldn.  The  body  painting  represented 
a  bearskin  shirt  held  up  by  straps  over  the  shoulders,  such  as  are 
believed  to  be  used  by  giants.  The  arm  painting  represented  sleeves 
fastened  with  straps  to  the  shirt  or  around  the  neck.  Black  hnes 
representing  these  straps  were  also  sometimes  painted  on  the  body. 
The  brow  paint  represented  a  bearskin  headband.  The  feet  were 
also  sometimes  painted  black,  representative  of  bearskin  moccasins. 
The  red  on  the  face  was  probably  either  in  the  nature  of  an  offering 
or  was  protective  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  large  amount 
of  black  used,  or  to  prevent  harm  accruing  to  the  person  who  had 
dreamed  of  giants. 

57.  A  man  after  seeing  the  water  mystery  of  Nicola  Lake  painted 
almost  all  liis  body  black  except  the  face,  which  was  red.^  He  also 
drew  a  picture  of  the  mystery,  showing  the  land  of  hair  it  had,  or 
headdress  it  wore. 

58.  A  man  was  told  by  his  guardian  to  paint  liis  face  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  whenever  he  had  had  a  bad  dream .  Fom  horizontal  lines  in 
red  the  full  width  of  each  cheek.  Crossing  these,  four  half  circles 
in  red,  meeting  from  both  sides  in  a  red  band  on  the  chin.  The 

”  description  of  these  in  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  1.  c.,  pp.  340,  341;  Shuswap,  1.  c.,  p. 

.599;  and  Liliooet  Indians,  1.  c.,  p.  276. 
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meaning  of  this  design  is  uncertain.  Crossings  of  some  land  or  a 
counteraction  against  the  dream  was  suggested.  (PL  9,  a,  a'.) 

59.  Another  man  was  told  in  a  dream  to  paint  as  follows;  Four 
vertical  red  stripes  on  each  cheek  made  by  drawing  the  tips  of  the 
four  fingers  down  the  cheek,  and  four  similar  stripes  crossing  them  at 
right  angles.  The  meaning  of  the  design  is  uncertain.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  related  to  the  preceding.  A  well-known  Nkamtcl'nemux'“ 
warrior  named  SowdxExJcEn,  who  died  about  1880,  used  this  design^ 
the  vertical  lines  red  and  the  others  black.  This  was  his  war  paint, 
and  was  also  a  dream  design  originating  with  himself  or  a  relative 
after  whom  he  was  named.  It  was  considered  a  battle  picture  repre¬ 
sentative  of  strife  and  wars.  (PI.  9,  b.) 

60.  A  noted  hunter  called  Tsd'la,  having  had  a  bad  dream  about 
grizzly  bears,  painted  a  circle  in  red  around  his  face.  He  stated 
this  was  to  ward  off  the  danger  portended  in  the  dream.  (PL  9  c,  c'.) 

61.  A  Nkamtci'nEmux'^  had  a  vision  in  which  he  was  told  by  his 
guardian  to  paint  as  follows:  A  blue  streak  over  each  eyebrow. 
The  right  half  of  his  chin  red  and  the  left  half  black  (or  blue).  A 
large  triangle  in  red  vdth  point  toward  the  nostril  covered  the  left 
cheek.  Short  alternating  lines  in  red  and  yellow  projected  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  triangle.  On  his  right  cheek  four  vertical  red  and 
yellow  lines  extended  from  the  cheek  bone  to  the  lower  jaw.  The 
painting  above  the  eyes  probably  stood  for  clouds  or  the  horizon. 
The  chin  design  represented  a  mystery  lake  with  two  colors  of  water. 
The  design  on  the  left  cheek  represented  a  mountain  with  trees,  and 
that  on  the  right  cheek  the  tears  of  the  earth.  The  earth  or  earth 
spirit  was  one  of  this  man’s  guardians.  (PL  9,  d.) 

62.  A  woman  after  dreaming  of  weeping  and  sorrow  painted  two 
narrow  lines  from  below  each  eye  down  over  the  face  to  the  sides  of 
the  chin.  One  line  red  and  the  other  black  on  each  side.  She  painted 
her  chin  red,  and  made  vertical  lines  on  it  by  drawing  deer’s  teeth 
(attached  to  the  bone)  over  the  paint.  The  lines  underneath  the 
eyes  were  probably  symbolic  of  weeping  tears.  Red,  meaning  good, 
offset  the  black,  or  weeping.  It  was,  as  it  were,  like  placing  joy  to 
counteract  sorrow.  The  chin  painting  is  uncertain,  but  probably  had 
a  meaning  connected  with  the  cheek  paintmg.  (PL  9,  e.) 

63.  A  woman  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  widow,  and  by  one  per¬ 
son  to  have  dreamed  that  she  was  widowed,  painted  the  upper  part 
of  her  forehead  red  and  the  lower  part  yellow.  Below  each  eye  were 
four  vertical  red  fines  of  medium  length.  Her  hair  up  to  about  the 
place  where  it  would  be  cut  if  she  became  a  widow  was  painted  red. 
The  brow  painting  represented  the  day  dawn  and  the  fines  below  the 
eyes  tears.  (PL  9,/.) 

64.  The  following  painting  was  seen  on  an  adolescent  girl  before  the 
completion  of  her  training.  The  knots  of  her  hair  right  and  left  were 
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painted  red.  Two  red  lines  extended  over  the  forehead  horizontally, 
enclosing  about  six  short  vertical  lines.  A  short,  thick,  vertical  streak 
of  red  below  the  eye  on  each  cheek  with  five  fine  horizontal  lines 
extending  from  it  toward  the  ears.  Two  thick  diverging  lines 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  down  over  the  chin.  These  may  have 
represented  her  first  prayers.  The  cheek  designs  probably  represent 
hands  and  fingers,  and  the  brow  design  is  an  imitation  of  a  headband 
set  with  dentalia.  Probably  part  of  these  paintings  were  connected 
with  dreams  she  had  had.^®  (PI.  9,  g.) 

Shaman’s  Designs 

The  following  regarding  paintings  used  by  shamans  was  obtained 
mostly  from  two  old  shamans.®^ 

65.  The  warrior’s  painting  (pi.  9,  b)  was  the  common  face  paint  of 
the  Nkamtcl' nEinvx^  shaman  A'luslcEn  who  died  about  1870.  He 
also  frequently  painted  both  liis  hands  and  wrists  red.  Meaning 
not  certain. 

66.  The  old  Nkamtcl' UEmux^  shaman  Ta'xsa,  who  died  about 
1900,  generally  painted  his  face,  neck,  and  chest  red.  He  was 
white  headed  and  usually  painted  his  hair  red.  When  he  wanted  to 
dream  or  when  under  engagement  with  a  patient  he  painted  this  way, 
sometimes  for  days  and  weeks  continuously.  WTien  he  had  no 
patient  he  generally  did  not  paint  at  all. 

67.  Another  old  NJcamtcl'nEmux'^  shaman  named  Ye'luska,  who  was 
killed  about  1906,  sometimes  painted  his  hair,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  chest  red,  leaving  his  face  free  of  paint.  The  exact  or  full 
meanings  of  these  paintings  were  only  known  to  the  shamans  who 
used  them,  but  they  were  probably  instructed  by  their  guardian 
spirits  to  paint  thus  to  insure  success. 

68.  Some  other  shamans  are  known  to  have  painted  as  follows: 
The  whole  brow  and  the  whole  chin  red,  a  streak  along  the  nose  con¬ 
necting  the  two  fields,  a  large  irregular  spot  of  white  on  each  cheek. 
Occasionally  the  whole  design  was  in  white,  and  sometimes  yellow  or 
black  was  substituted  for  red.  This  design  was  known  as  a  skull 
design  and  represented  ghosts.  It  is  said  to  have  also  been  used  by 
some  men  as  a  war  painting,  just  as  the  rib  design  was  also  used  by 
warriors.  It  was  a  fairly  common  design  among  shamans,  and  some 
men  used  it  after  they  had  dreamed  of  ghosts.  (PL  9,  Ji,  k' .) 

69.  Both  feet,  both  hands,  and  top  of  head'  red.  This  was  used 
by  some  shamans  when  going  in  search  of  souls,  to  insure  success  and 
protection.  The  shaman  used  his  feet  in  traveling  the  spirit  trail  and 
other  dangerous  places  after  souls,  and  his  hands  to  seize  the  souls 
and  bring  them  back.  The  painting  on  the  head  appears  to  have  had 


38  For  dream  designs  used  by  Shuswap  see  The  Shuswap,  1.  c.,  pp.  606  to  609. 
33  For  shaman’s  designs  used  by  Shuswap  see  The  Shuswap,  1.  c.,  p.  601. 
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some  connection  with  his  own  soul;  I  could  not  learn  exactly  what. 
The  painting  of  the  extremities  appears  to  have  been  for  protection 
quite  as  much  as  for  success.  (PI.  10,  a.) 

70.  A  rather  wide  red  ring  painted  around  the  neck,  others  around 
both  wrists  and  both  ankles,  had  practically  the  same  meaning  as 
No.  69.  The  design  was  used  for  the  same  purposes.  (PI.  10, 1.) 

71.  A  semicircular  stripe  in  bJack  extending  across  the  chm  and 
jawbone,  the  ends  turning  up  near  the  ears.  The  right  hand  painted 
red  (or  yellow)  and  the  left  hand  black.  The  face  design  is  said  to  be 
an  inverted  rainbow.  The  whole  painting  seems  to  deal  with  evil 
influences  or  death,  but  the  exact  connection  is  not  plain.  A  certain 
shaman  painted  this  way  when  about  to  pull  sickness  out  of  a  patient. 
(PI.  10,  c.) 

72.  A  shaman  who  may  hQ,ve  dreamed  of  this  painting  or  havt. 
been  told  to  paint  in  this  manner  by  his  guardian  spirit  painted  as 
follows  when  treating  a  patient.  He  sometimes  changed  the  colors 
but  the  designs  generally  remained  the  same.  The  forehead  was 
black  or  blue;  the  left  cheek,  left  jaw,  and  chin  formed  a  single  area  in 
yellow  or  white;  a  black  band  10  or  12  cm.  wide  encircled  the  left 
arm  from  the  wrist  up;  nearly  the  whole  upper  right  arm  was  black. 
The  brow  design  represented  a  cloud,  and  the  cheek-chin  design,  if 
white,  a  silvery  mist  which  rises  from  the  ground;  if  yellow,  a  disease 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  mist.  The  meaning  of  the  arm  paint¬ 
ings  is  uncertain.  (PI.  10,  d.) 

73.  A  shaman  who  had  been  “shot”  with  siclmess  by  another 
shaman  was  advised  by  his  guardian  spirit  to  cure  himself  by  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  following  manner :  The  right  hand  and  back  of  lower  right 
arm  red;  the  right  side  of  the  chest  red;  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
six  horizontal  red  stripes  enclosed  by  a  red  line  at  the  ends;  part  of 
the  face  below  the  eyes  red,  and  some  red  paint  on  the  hair.  Two 
black  and  one  red  feather  attached  to  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  fastened  so  that  their  ends  leaned  to  the  left.  The  meanings  of 
these  designs  are  unknown.  (PI.  10,  e.) 

74.  A  shaman  of  the  SLaxai'ux  who  had  the  rattlesnake  for  a 
guardian  and  who  was  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  rattle¬ 
snake  bites  wore,  when  treating  a  person  who  had  been  bitten,  a 
headband  of  rattlesnake  skins  with  many  rattles  pendent  therefrom. 
He  also  wore  rattles  attached  to  strings  around  his  wrists  and  neck. 
He  painted  his  face  sometimes  all  red,  sometinies  red  with  some 
black  spots  around  the  chin,  and  occasionally  his  whole  face  was 
covered  with  short  lines,  and  dots  in  black,  red,  and  yellow,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  representative  of  a  rattlesnake’s  skin. 
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•  Warkiob’s  Designs 

In  war  dances  each  man  painted  according  to  his  own  liking. 
Some  of  the  designs  were  symbolic  of  war,  but  most  of  them  were 
dream  designs  connected  with  the  guardian  spirits.  Those  men  who 
danced  the  scalp  dance  painted  their  faces  all  black.  The  members 
of  some  war  parties  painted  each  his  own  way.  In  other  war  parties 
it  was  customary  for  members  to  relinquish  their  individual  painting 
and  use  a  common  design  to  distinguish  more  easily  friend  from  foe  in 
battle.  A  man  did  not  have  the  right  of  habitually  using  black  in  his 
face  paint  unless  he  was  known  to  have  killed  an  enemy.  A  person 
intending  to  kill  some  one  showed  his  intention  by  using  more  or  less 
black  in  his  face  paint.  Warriors  who  had  once  killed  were  supposed 
to  be  always  ready  to  kill  again.  The  following  are  remembered  as 
paintings  used  by  warriors.^® 

75.  The  whole  face  painted  black  betokened  the  person  had  killed 
some  one. 

76.  A  common  warrior’s  design  was  the  right  side  of  face  red  and  left 
side  black.  This  might  have  the  meaning  of  good  luck  or  life  to  self 
and  bad  luck  or  death  to  the  enemy.  (PI.  11,  a.) 

77.  The  upper  part  of  face  (from  the  nostrils  up)  red  and  the  lower 
part  black  was  also  a  common  war  paint  and  was  used  by  whole  war 
parties  of  NTcamtci' nEmux'^  on  several  occasions.  This  has  nearly  the 
same  meaning  as  No.  76.  It  might  mean  good  luck  and  victory  to 
self,  bad  luck  and  defeat  to  the  enemy,  self  to  be  on  the  top  and  enemy 
below.  (PI.  11,  &.) 

78.  The  same  painting  as  No.  77  with  the  addition  of  a  cross  on 
the  brow,  said  to  be  symbolic  of  the  sun  or  morning  star.  The  sun 
may  have  been  the  warrior’s  guardian  or  it  may  have  had  some 
meaning  in  connection  with  war.  It  was  painted  in  black,  blue,  or 
yellow.  The  painting  was  sometimes  used  by  NTcamtci' UEmux'^  war 
parties.  (PI.  11,  c.) 

79.  Alternate  stripes  of  red  and  black  covering  the  chin  and  jaw¬ 
bone.  The  number  of  lines  varied  according  to  the  extent  of  area 
covered  and  the  width  of  the  lines.  The  warrior  may  have  been  told  to 
paint  this  way  by  his  guardian  spirit  but  some  people  looked  upon  this 
as  a  kind  of  war  picture,  the  black  stripes  representing  the  enemy,  or 
all  the  stripes  the  men  of  the  opposing  forces.  Possibly  in  some  cases 
the  black  stripes  may  have  indicated  the  number  of  people  Idlled  by 
the  warrior  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  said  that  a  long  time  ago  some 
warriors  painted  such  records  on  their  faces  or  bodies.  (PL  11,  d.) 

80.  A  red  stripe  following  the  ridge  of  the  nose  its  entire  length  and 
alternate  red  and  black  stripes  extending  from  it  horizontally  over 

38  In  connection  with  painting  it  must  be  remembered  that  among  the  Thompson,  Shuswap,  and  other 
inland  Salishan  tribes,  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  the  good  side,  the  right  hand  the  good  hand.  See. 
LiUooet  Indians,  1.  c.,  p.  291. 
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each  cheek.  The  uppermost  stripes  on  the  cheeks  Were  always  red 
and  the  lowest  ones  black.  Four  stripes  was  the  common  number  on 
each  cheek,  but  sometimes  there  were  more.  This  painting  has 
practically  the  same  meaning  as  Nos.  77  and  79.  It  may  also  be  a 
rib  design,  which  was  a  favorite  among  warriors.  It  may  be  the 
latter  and  still  have  the  additional  meanings  of  No.  79.  (PI.  11,  e.) 

81.  Alternate  vertical  stripes  of  red  and  black  covering  the  entire 
face  (sometimes  only  from  the  eyes  down).  This  had  about  the  same 
meaning  as  the  preceding  patterns. 

82.  Stripes  as  in  No.  81,  arranged  horizontally.  It  had  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  preceding. 

83.  A  red  stripe  about  5  cm.  wide  down  the  right  side  of  the  face 
and  the  same  in  black  on  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  a  band  of 
red  joined  them  at  the  brow.  This  was  considered  a  painting  illustra¬ 
tive  of  war  or  battle,  like  No.  79,  and  its  meaning  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  76.  The  red  line  on  the  brow  probably  had 
reference  to  joining  in  battle.  (PI.  11,/.) 

84.  Brow  painted  red  and  chin  black,  with  red  stripes  over  the  nose 
and  cheeks,  some  of  these  connecting  the  two.  This  had  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  Nos.  77  and  83.  Joining  in  battle  and  victory;  success  for 
one’s  self;  ill  luck  for  the  enemy.  (PI.  11,  g.) 

85.  Four  wide  horizontal  stripes  across  the  whole  width  of  face, 
blue  on  the  brow,  red  across  the  eyes,  eyebrows  and  upper  part  of 
nose,  yellow  on  the  chin,  and  black  filling  the  space  between  red  and 
yellow.  The  red  and  black  stripes  are  considered  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  No.  77.  The  yellow  represents  the  earth  and  blue  the 
sky.  (PI.  11,  h.) 

86.  Vertical  stripes  of  red  covering  the  whole  face.  Meaning 
unknown. 

87.  Horizontal  stripes  of  red  covering  the  whole  face.  Meaning 
unknown. 

88.  Vertical  stripes  of  red  on  right  side  of  face  and  horizontal 
stripes  of  black  on  the  left  side.  This  had  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  Nos.  76  and  77.  It  was  hke  a  wish  for  victory. 

89.  Vertical  stripes  on  one  side  of  face  and  horizontal  stripes  on  the 
other,  all  in  red  or  all  in  black.  Meaning  unknown. 

Most  of  the  above  paintings  were  used  by  warriors  on  the  warpath 
or  when  about  to  start  out.  They  were  also  used  at  other  times,  as 
when  a  warrior  thought  or  dreamed  of  his  former  deeds.  Some  of 
the  designs  were  peculiar  to  certain  men,  while  others  were  used  by  a 
number  of  individuals. 

The  following  designs  are  remembered  as  having  been  used  by 
dancers  in  the  war  dance.  No  doubt  some  of  them  were  also  used  on 
the  warpath  and  on  ordinary  occasions.  Many  of  them  were  prob¬ 
ably  connected  with  dreams  and  guardian  spirits,  some  may  have 
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been  copies  of  paintings  which  had  been  used  on  some  former  occasion 
when  the  warrior  had  been  specially  successful,  and  thus  the  painting 
for  him  had  come  to  be  considered  lucky. 

90. '  The  right  side  of  face  red  with  spots  of  white  scattered  over  the 
whole  area,  or  spots  made  by  wiping  out  the  red  color.  The  left  side 
of  face  painted  white  with  red  spots.  Sometimes  black  spots  were 
used  instead  of  red.  The  spots  are  thought  to  represent  stars  but 
the  full  meaning  of  the  painting  is  unknown.  (PI.  11,  i.) 

91.  The  face  above  the  root  of  the  nose  black  with  yellow  or  blue 
spots;  the  rest  of  the  face  red  with  black  or  white  spots.  The  upper 
part  of  the  painting  may  mean  darkness  or  night  with  stars.  The 
meaning  of  the  lower  part  is  unknown.  (PI.  11,  j.) 

92.  A  narrow  red  stripe  following  the  hair  line  from  ear  to  ear.  A 

cross  in  the  center  of  the  forehead  and  the  rest  of  the  brow  covered 
with  red  spots  ;  the  right  side  of  face  red  from  eyes  down,  and  the  other 
side  black.  The  lower  painting  has  the  same  meaning  as  No.  76. 
The  dots  on  the  brow  represent  stars,  the  cross  the  morning  star,  and 
the  half  circle  either  the  sky  line,  horizon,  or  dawn.  (PI.  11,  Ic'.) 

93.  A  painting  nearly  the  same  as  No.  92  inverted:  Red  on  the 
right  side  of  the  face  from  the  nostrils  up  and  black  on  the  left  side; 
a  red  line  from  the  lobe  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other,  like  a  strap 
under  the  chin;  a  red  cross  over  the  mouth,  the  upright  arm  extending 
from  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  the  ends  of  the  other  arm  near 
the  lobes  of  the  ears.  The  meaning  of  the  upper  part  of  the  painting 
is  the  same  as  that  of  No.  76.  The  significance  of  the  lower  part  is 
unknown.  (PI.  12,  a,  a'.) 

94.  The  upper  part  of  the  brow  red  and  a  red  streak  extending 
from  it  down  the  ridge  of  the  nose  to  the  mouth ;  a  red  ring  around  the 
right  eye,  and  two  red  lines  from  near  the  corner  of  the  eye  slanting 
downward  to  the  ear;  another  red  line  from  the  nostril  to  near  the 
lobe  of  the  ear;  a  red  line  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  across  the 
jaw  and  another  from  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  equidistant 
from  it.  The  same  design  in  black  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  face.  A 
rather  large  black  spot  is  on  the  chin.  The  significance  of  this  paint¬ 
ing  is  uncertain.  Baptiste  was  the  only  informant  who  essayed  an 
interpretation.  He  considered  it  to  express  good  luck  to  the  person 
and  bad  luck  to  his  enemy.  The  person  painted  this  way  probably 
because  he  thought  the  painting  might  help  him  to  attain  these 
results.  Possibly  his  guardian  may  have  directed  him  to  paint  this 
way  to  secure  success  in  his  imdertaking.  He  thought  the  brow 
painting  meant  a  cloud,  or  at  least  something  above  which  helped  him. 
The  red  line  down  the  nose  might  also  represent  a  cloud  or  somethmg 
from  above  which  was  to  help  him  or  had  spoken  to  him.  He  thought 
this  because  the  line  reached  the  mouth,  and  also  separated  the  black 
from  the  red  in  his  face  paint.  It  was  the  same  as  separating  the  good 
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from  the  bad,  or  himself  from  his  enemy.  The  ring  and  lines  at  the 
right  eye  meant  he  was  to  see  favorable  signs,  those  from  the  mouth 
that  he  would  speak  appropriately;  the  line  from  the  nose  that  his 
sense  of  smell,  the  line  reaching  the  ear  that  his  sense  of  hearing  would 
have  gratifying  impressions.  The  same  lines  in  black  meant  the 
reverse.  All  his  senses  were  to  aid  him  or  act  to  his  advantage  while 
those  of  his  enemy  would  act  reversely.  He  could  think  of  no  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  black  spot  on  the  chin,  except  that  it  might  have  some 
reference  to  the  enemy  being  vanquished.  (PL  12,  h.) 

95.  A  noted  war  chief  is  said  to  have  painted  in  the  following 
manner  at  the  war  dance.  He  appeared  naked  excepting  a  plain 
buckskin  breechclout,  a  necklace  and  a  headband  made  from  the 
feet  skin  of  a  grizzly  bear.  The  large  claws  of  the  front  feet  projected 
from  it  at  either  side.  To  the  front  of  the  headband  were  attached 
two  large  eagle  tail  feathers,  leaning  to  opposite  sides  after  the 
manner  of  shamans’  headbands.^®  Feathers  and  headband  were 
daubed  with  red.  His  back  hair  was  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  while  his  front  hair  was  done  up  in  a  stiff  cue  and  projected 
forward  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  headband  between  the  two 
feathers.  The  horn  was  stiffened  with  clay  and  came  to  a  sharp 
point  at  the  top.  It  was  painted  red  excepting  a  black  ring  around 
the  middle.  At  each  side  of  the  base  a  white  spot  was  paintedy 
His  brow  was  painted  with  two  narrow  horizontal  hues  across  it. 
(The  color  of  these  is  forgotten.)  Both  ears  were  red  and  a  narrow 
red  line  was  under  each  eye.  On  his  face  was  painted  a  raven  in 
solid  black.  The  beak  extended  up  to  between  his  eyes,  the  body 
covered  his  nose  and  upper  lip,  and  the  wings  spread  out  on  his 
cheeks.  The  tail  consisted  of  five  diverging  lines  on  his  chin.^°  Sym¬ 
bols  of  two  snakes  in  black  were  drawn  vertically  on  the  side  of  the 
left  cheek  and  a  symbol  of  the  sun  also  in  black  on  his  right  cheek. 
His  right  arm  below  the  elbow,  including  the  hand,  was  red.  On  his 
left  arm  just  above  the  elbow  were  two  parallel  rings  in  black  about 
8  cm.  apart.  The  space  between  was  filled  in  with  alternate 
vertical  lines  of  red  and  black.  His  ribs  were  painted  alternately 
red  and  black  and  a  red  streak  extended  down  his  backbone  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  small  of  the  back.  His  left  foot  and  his  right 
foot  and  leg  from  the  knee  down  were  painted  black.  His  necklace 
consisted  of  grizzly  bear  claws  attached  to  a  narrow  strip  of  fur,  and 
from  the  middle  of  it  in  front  depended  two  narrow  tails  of  twisted 
otter  skin  which  reached  to  the  ankles.  The  grizzly  bear,  the  eagle, 
and  the  raven  were  known  to  be  guardians  of  this  man.  The  Ln 
and  snake  may  also  have  been  his  guardians.  The  other  designs 
were  explained  as  follows:  The  painting  on  the  brow,  clouds;  the 


See  Thompson  Indians,  1.  c.,  fig.  183. 

See  Tattooing,  Eagle-tail  design  "C  "  (fig.  41). 
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rib  design  on  chest  and  back  was  common  among  warriors;  on  the 
left  arm,  according  to  some,  an  imitation  of  an  armlet;  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  uncertain.  The  red  below  the  eyes  and  on  the  ears  may  have 
been  made  to  secure  good  luck  in  hearing  and  seeing.  The  painting 
on  the  right  arm  meant  blood.  It  was  fairly  common  for  warriors, 
to  paint  this  way.  Some  say  it  did  not  mean  blood  but  was  done  to 
obtain  strength  and  good  luck  for  the  right  arm  and  hand.  The 
black  painting  of  the  lower  legs  and  feet  was  common  among  warriors, 
as  it  helped  concealment  when  approaching  the  enemy.  (PI.  13,  a.) 

96.  Another  man  wore  headband,  breechclout,  and  moccasins. 
His  brow  was  painted  black;  the  right  hand  red,  and  six  black  rings 
around  the  right  wrist;  a  black  line  around  the  waist  connected  a 
number  of  vertical  black  lines  reaching  halfway  to  the  knees;  a  ring 
below  each  knee  connected  similar  stripes  extending  halfway  to  the 
ankles.  He  wore  deer-hoof  rattles  around  his  ankles.  The  brow 
painting  is  said  to  mean  a  cloud.  The  hand  painting  may  mean 
blood  or  success  for  the  hand  when  used  in  battle.  The  meaning  of 
the  wrist  painting  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  had  some  connection 
with  the  hand.  The  waist  painting  is  probably  an  imitation  of  a 
belt  with  pendants  or  long  fringes;  the  knee  paintings  were  imitations 
of  garters  with  pendent  rattles  or  long  fringes.  (PI.  13,  1.) 

97.  The  painting  of  another  warrior  was  as  follows:  Vertical  black 
stripes  covering  part  of  both  legs  and  the  face.  The  entire  chest 
covered  with  stripes,  alternate  red  and  yellow  on  the  right  side,  and 
black  on  the  left  side,  all  the  lines  placed  diagonally,  those  on  one 
side  slanting  toward  those  on  the  other.  A  red  ring  around  the  left 
arm  near  the  shoulder  and  red  lines  running  from  it  down  to  the  elbow 
where  the  ends  all  changed  to  yellow.  The  back  of  the  right  hand 
was  black.  One  informant  said  he  thought  the  lines  were  all  weather 
designs  representing  flying  clouds  or  rain.  The  diagonal  lines  on 
the  chest  might  mean  ribs  or  rib  designs,  and  that  on  the  arm  lightning. 
One  man  said  the  hand  painting  might  mean  death,  while  Baptiste 
thought  it  meant  a  land  mystery.  (PI.  13,  c.) 

98.  A  certain  man  is  remembered  to  have  painted  as  follows  after 
killing  an  enemy:  The  entire  face  was  black;  the  right  arm  between 
wrist  and  elbow  black.  A  ring  of  yellow  around  the  left  wrist  and 
around  the  elbow  with  alternating  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  con¬ 
necting  them.  A  semicircular  design  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
consisting  of  a  yellow  outside  line,  and  inside  vertical  lines  in  red 
and  yellow.  Designs  like  No.  96  on  both  legs  below  the  knees,  but 
the  vertical  designs  reached  the  anldes.  The  leg  designs  are  said 
to  represent  the  long  fringes  of  leggings.  The  chest  design  is  said 
to  be  symbolic  of  the  sun.  I  could  obtain  no  explanation  of  the 
arm  designs.  (PI.  13,  d.) 

Nos.  59  and  68  were  also  used  by  warriors. 
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Other  Designs 

The  following  paintings  appear  to  have  been  used  for  various 
reasons:  to  show  deference,  as  offerings,  for  propitiation,  to  obtain 
success,  or  for  protection.  None  of  them  appear  to  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  guardian  spirits. 

99.  When  looking  for  a  grizzly  bear  some  hunters  painted  a  triangle 
with  from  three  to  five  lines  projecting  from  the  base  on  each  cheek. 
The  color  was  either  red  or  black.  This  design  was  the  grizzly  bear’s 
foot  or  track  and  symbolic  of  the  grizzly  bear.  It  was  expected  to  bring 
success  to  the  hunter  and  also  to  propitiate  the  bear.^^  (PL  12,  c,c'.) 

100.  The  face  painted  red  all  over  and  the  same  design  scratched 
out  on  each  cheek.  (PI.  12,  d.) 

101.  The  impression  of  a  painted  hand  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
also  sometimes  on  the  body.  The  colors  were  red,  black,  or  yellow. 
This  was  a  good-luck  design.  Some  hunters  when  searching  for 
bear  used  it  instead  of  the  grizzly  design.  It  was  used  by  men  on 
various  occasions.  One  Indian  said  the  hand  design  was  for  good 
luck  in  the  same  way  as  the  horseshoe  among  the  whites.  (PI. 12,  e,  e'.) 

102.  The  face  painted  red  all  over,  or  occasionally  from  the  eyes 
down,  also  dry  red  paint  put  in  the  hand  and  the  latter  rubbed 
roughly  over  the  face,  the  paint  thus  being  thicker  in  some  places 
than  others.  This  painting  was  very  common,  and  used  more  or 
less  by  everybody,  old  and  young,  of  both  sexes.  Many  persons,  if 
they  had  a  bad  dream,  immediately  painted  the  face  red.  This  vms 
supposed  to  help  ward  off  the  danger  and  make  the  dream  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  to  protect  them  from  harm.  Nearly  all  the  women  used 
this  pamting  when  digging  roots,  and  to  a  less  extent  when  pickino- 
berries.  It  was  thought  to  give  them  success  and  protection,  help 
them  to  find  roots,  and  to  dig  them  more  easily;  also  to  preserve 
them  from  harm  while  engaged  in  their  avocations.  The  Indians 
beheved  danger  lurked  in  every  place.  It  appears  also  to  have  been 
m  the  nature  of  a  propitiation  of  the  earth.  Nobody  approached 
places  where  land  and  water  mysteries  were  located  without  first 
pamtmg  the  face  red.  If  they  neglected  this  the  mysteries  might 
be  angry  and  do  them  harm  by  casting  a  spell  of  sickness  or  bad 
luck  on  them.  The  face  was  painted  all  red  when  offerings  were 
made  to  mysteries  or  spirits  of  certain  localities,  when  offering  the 
first  fruits  to  the  earth,  when  partaking  of  the  first  berries  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  on  other  ceremonial  occasions.  Adolescents  painted  in 
the  same  way,  also  the  parents  of  twins.«  Some  hunters  searchinc. 
for  game,  men  spearing  large  fish  in  the  wintertime,  dancers  at 
ceremonies  and  potlatches,  and  some  men  trapping,  all  used  this 
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painting.  It  remains  almost  the  only  painting  still  used.  A  person 
going  on  strange  ground  for  the  first  time  also  used  this  painting. 

103.  The  face  is  painted  black  all  over,  or  rubbed  with  the  black¬ 
ened  hand.  Hunters,  when  they  killed  a  bear  of  any  kind,  blackened 
the  face  like  a  warrior  who  had  killed  an  enemy.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  respect  as  well  as  a  token  of  death.  It  put  the 
bear  in  the  same  category  with  human  beings.  Some  men,  when 
they  intended  to  hunt  or  kill  bear,  rubbed  black  paint  over  the  face, 
possibly  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Others  when  about  to  spear  large 
trout  m  the  wintertime  did  the  same.  A  few  men  did  this  whenever 
they  attempted  to  kill  or  capture  any  animal  considered  powerful- 
Some  women  when  digging  or  cooking  Balsamorrhiza  roots  blackened 
the  face  with  dry  charcoal  or  with  soot.  This  root  was  hard  to  dig, 
and  difficult  to  cook  properly,  therefore  it  was  treated  as  mystery 
when  it  was  “killed.” 

Painting  for  Medicinal  Purposes 

Painting  was  prescribed  by  shamans  for  their  patients.  Red  was 
the  color  almost  altogether  used.  Most  of  these  paintings  were 
derived  from  the  dreams  of  the  shaman,  and  were  similar  in  character 
to  dream  and  shamans’  designs.  Some  were  different,  such  as  spots 
painted  over  places  where  there  was  pain,  lines  above  and  below 
these  places,  circles  around  wounds  or  sores.  I  have  not  obtained 
any  individual  records  of  these,  although  they  were  in  use  until 
quite  recently,  and  probably  are  still  to  a  slight  extent.  Sometimes 
the  shaman  did  the  painting  and  sometimes  the  patient  or  his  friends 
were  directed  to  do  it.  Scars  and  marks  of  old  wounds  were  often 
painted  over  with  red,  probably  to  make  them  more  conspicuous, 
and  also  as  a  protection  from  injury  by  shamans  gazing  at  them,  as 
these  parts  were  to  some  extent  more  vulnerable.  Sometimes  a 
fresh  wound  had  a  ring  painted  around  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  healed 
red  paint  was  put  on  it  regularly  for  some  time.  Some  people 
painted  the  skin  red  wherever  it  appeared  unnatural  or  diseased. 
Paint  mixed  with  oil  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  skin,  and  hinder 
it  from  getting  too  dry  or  wrinkled.  Oil  alone  was  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  especially  after  baths  or  if  the  skin  was  un¬ 
naturally  dry.  Rough  or  chapped  skin  was  well  rubbed  or  painted 
with  pencils  of  deer’s  back  fat,  kept  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  a 
little  dry  red  paint  was  rubbed  over  the  greased  part.  Dry  red 
paint  was  applied  to  the  face  and  hands  in  very  cold  weather.  It 
was  supposed  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  prevent  freezing.  Black 
circles  were  made  around  the  eyes  to  shade  them  and  prevent  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  glare  of  a  strong  sun,  bright  lights,  or 
glittering  snow.  Sometimes  lines  above  and  below  the  eyes  were 
made  instead  of  circles. 
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FOREWORD 


In  compiling  this  work  I  have  arranged  the  plants  according  to  the 
uses  made  of  them  by  the  Thompson  Indians.  The  plants  are  arranged 
under  the  following  subheads:  Medicines,  foods,  plants  chewed,  non- 
medicinal  drinks,  kinnikinnicks,  manufactures,  dyes,  scents,  charms, 
miscellaneous  ceremonial  plants,  and  plants  mentioned  in  mythology. 
The  subhead,  foods,  I  have  further  subdivided  upon  a  botanical  basis 
into  roots  and  underground  stems;  stems  above  ground;  leaves  and 
flowering  tops;  fleshy  fruits;  and  nuts  and  seeds.  The  same  proce¬ 
dure  has  been  used  in  each  subhead,  viz,  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  plants  by  Indian  name;  with  literal  translation  in  quotation  marks, 
if  known;  followed  by  the  white  man’s  common  name;  and  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Latin  binomial.  In  the  spelling  of  Indian  names  Mr. 
Teit’s  orthography  has  been  adhered  to,  although  many  of  the  render¬ 
ings  are  obviously  approximations  only. 
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ETHNOBOTANY  OF  THE  THOMPSON  INDIANS  OF 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Based  on  Field  Notes  by  James  A.  Teit 
Edited  by  Elsie  Viault  Steedman 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Thompson  Indians  “  are  one  of  the  Salishan  tribes  who  occupy 
large  portions  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  States 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Their  language  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Stiuswap  who  adjoin  them  on  the  north  and 
east.  The  Thompson  have  absorbed  a  small  Athapascan  tribe 
formerly  living  in  the  Nicola  and  Similkameen  Valleys.  There  has 
also  been  some  mixture  with  coast  Indians  by  way  of  Fraser  Canyon, 
and  traces  of  the  coast  cidture  have  crept  in  by  this  way.  In  fur- 
trading  days  they  were  known  as  “Couteau”  or  “Knife”  Indians. 
The  habitat  of  the  tribe  is  both  within  and  east  of  the  Cascade  Range 
of  mountains,  in  southwestern  British  Columbia.  The  extent  of  the 
tribal  territories  is  quite  limited.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population 
is  located  in  the  dry  belt,  east  of  the  range,  where  they  have  perma¬ 
nent  villages  in  the  valleys  of  the  Fraser,  its  principal  tributary  the 
Thompson,  and  a  smaller  tributary  of  the  latter,  the  Nicola.  The  rest 
of  the  tribe  live  mainly  in  the  Fraser  Canyon  within  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  They  are  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thompson, 
the  latter  comprising  those  who  live  in  the  Cascades  and  the  Fraser 
Canyon,  and  the  former  those  who  inhabit  the  dry  belt  east  of  the 
range.  The  Upper  Thompson  are  divided  into  four  minor  divisions, 
namely : 

1.  The  Indians  of  Lytton  and  vicinity,  designated  as  the  Lytton 
band.  They  call  themselves  the  “real”  Thompson.  The  country 
below  Lytton  is  called  Uta'mkt,  meaning  “below”  or  “to  the  south.”  ” 

2.  The  Upper  Fraser  band,  which  includes  the  people  along  Fraser 
River  above  Lytton. 

3.  The  Indians  of  Spences  Bridge  and  vicinity,  called  the  Spences 
Bridge  band.  This  name  may  be  applied  also  to  those  people  along 
the  Thompson  River  from  Lytton  to  Ashcroft. 

“  See  James  A.  Teit,  The  Thompson  Indians,  in  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol. 

I,  Leyden.  . 

1  The  name  of  the  division  is  Uta'mkt,  not  Uta'mqt,  as  Mr.  Teit  used  to  wnte.-F .  Boas. 
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4.  The  Nicola  band,  made  up  of  those  people  along  the  Nicola 
Kiver  from  a  few  miles  above  Spences  Bridge  to  above  Nicola  Lake. 

The  culture  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  is  similar  to  that  of  the  northern 
plateau  area.  Much  of  the  old  material  culture  has  passed  away 
under  the  modern  environment.  Formerly  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  tribe  was  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  root  and  berry  gathering. 
Now  they  depend  mainly  upon  farming.  The  extent  of  their  agricul¬ 
ture  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  reserves.  Working  for  the  whites 
for  wages  is  done  whenever  work  is  obtainable.  Basketry  continues 
to  be  a  leading  industry. 

Generally  speaking,  the  climatic  conditions  within  the  Cascades 
and  the  valley  known  as  the  Canyon  of  the  Fraser  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  rainfall  ranges 
from  45  to  65  inches  per  annum  in  the  lower  altitudes,  but  there  is  a 
greater  snowfall  and  less  rain  than  on  the  immediate  coast.  The 
temperature  is  also  slightly  cooler  than  on  the  coast,  except  possibly 
in  the  middle  of  summer.  East  of  the  Cascades  the  opposite  climatic 
conditions  prevail,  and  the  climate  around  Spences  Bridge  and  Ash¬ 
croft  is  known  as  the  driest  in  British  Columbia,  the  annual  rainfall 
rarely  exceeding  5  inches.  The  temperature  in  the  low  valleys  is 
moderately  cold  in  winter,  the  thermometer  dropping  to  zero  or 
below,  and  in  summer  rising  to  over  100  degrees  in  the  shade.  The 
spring  is  generally  early  and  there  is  very  little  snowfall  in  the  valleys. 
Irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  raising  of  crops. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  diversified  physical  features  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  tribe,  and  particularly 
its  sharp  division  into  a  dry  belt  and  a  wet  belt,  the  flora  of  the  region 
is  naturally  rich  and  varied. 

As  may  be  expected  in  a  mountainous  country  with  elevations  up  to 
and  over  9,000  feet,  the  flora  varies  in  each  section  according  to  altitude, 
forming  several  distinct  floral  zones  between  the  low  valleys  and  the 
alpine  heights  above  the  timber  line.  Even  in  the  arid  plateau,  where 
elevations  seldom  exceed  4,000  or  5,000  feet,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  flora  of  the  dry  sandy  valleys  and  the  grassy  areas  above, 
which  form  the  range  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  wet  or  Cascade 
belt,  where  not  altered  by  fires,  is  heavily  forested  from  the  valleys 
up  to  the  timber  line.  The  principal  trees  are  fir,  spruce,  hemlock, 
white  pine,  dogwood,  birch,  and  willow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dry  belt  or  plateau  country  is  open.  The  most  distinctive  vegetation 
is  sagebrush,  rabbit  brush,  and  a  few  yellow  pines  and  poplars.  This 
gives  rise  to  grassy  park-like  slopes,  dotted  with  pine  and  fir  and 
groves  of  aspen.  At  a  still  higher  altitude  the  country  becomes  more 
thickly  forested,  the  principal  trees  being  black  pines  and  firs,  but 
grass  continues  and  there  is  little  underbrush. 
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Since  plants  meant  so  much  to  the  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  Imew  and  named  many  useful  plants  of  their  environment. 
Their  method  of  nomenclature  was  similar  to  ours,  in  that  they  named 
them  according  to  their  use;  from  special  characteristics,  as  size, 
shape,  color,  pubescence;  from  their  general  habit  of  growth;  and 
from  their  resemblance  to  other  plants.  To  exemplify :  Plants  named 
from  use;  ilie'litu'nEl  means  "cough  plant,”  a  species  of  Anten- 
naria  which  is  chewed  to  allay  coughs  and  colds;  mald'mEn  E'na 
tsdti'n  means  "medicine  for  rattlesnakes,”  a  species  of  Euphorbia 
which  is  believed  to  cure  snake  bites,  particularly  rattlesnake  bites; 
mald'mEn  eue  sTcwi'sit  means  "medicine  for  those  who  give  birth.” 
This  is  an  unidentified  plant,  a  decoction  from  which  is  believed  to 
lessen  the  pain  of  women  during  parturition;  cuxcuxuza,  Bibes 
hudsonianum,  means  "grizzly  bear  berry”  and  is  eaten  especially  by 
bears;  tcEptcEpsawil,  Lithospermum  angustifolium,  means  "Indian 
paint”  and  was  used  as  a  facial  paint;  xasx  ast,  Hierochloe  odorata, 
means  "scent  body”  and  was  used  to  scent  bags,  baskets,  clothing, 
hair  and  body;  ce'xamEns  a.  tlx^d'mEX,  Linum  perenne,  means  "body 
wash  of  adolescents”  and  was  so  used  at  the  time  of  puberty;  .uEka 
IcEka,  an  unidentified  plant,  meaning  "rotten  smell,”  was  avoided  or 
believed  to  have  some  special  power  because  of  its  odor  which  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  rotten  animal  food;  poskaelp,  Pentstemon  scouleri, 
means  "humming-bird  plant”  because  humming  birds  frequented  it 
for  its  nectar;  to  cite  one  more  example,  Taxus  brevijolia,  the  western 
yew,  was  called  tskwinEktlp,  meaning  "bow  plant.” 

The  follovdng  exemplify  plants  named  from  some  special  char¬ 
acteristic:  Achillea  millejolium,  because  of  its  finely  pinnatifid  leaf 
was  named  "chipmunk’s  tail”;  Leptarrhenia  amplexij'olia,  called 
pElpElei.tx'^,  means  "thick  leaf”  and  is  descriptive  of  its  coriaceous 
leaves;  the  plumose  style  of  Geum  trijlorum  evidently  was  noted  and 
expressed  in  its  name,  which  means  "shaggy  head”;  the  inflorescence 
of  Pentstemon  confertus  is  an  interrupted  spike  and  this  character  is 
set  forth  in  its  Indian  name  skomkemoxlce'ken  meaning  "little  rounded 
lumps”;  the  dense  bristles  on  the  stem  and  heavy  pubescence  of  the 
whole  plant  of  Bibes  lacustre  was  observed  and  expressed  in  its  name 
sdpus^'lp,  meaning  "hairy  face  or  surface  plant.”  Tomentum  is 
commonly  described  by  the  term  "gray”  and  if  the  leaf  or  stem  or 
some  particular  part  of  the  plant  is  especially  tomentose  it  is  Ivnown  by 
a  term  meaning  "gray  leaf”  or  "gray  stalk.”  Mentzelia  laevicaulis 
bears  fruits  armed  with  stout  barbed  prickles.  Its  name  means 
"able  to  stick”;  Prunella  vulgaris  is  called  .stEko'^'lkoHt  tEk  spd'kEm, 
meaning  "blue  flower.”  Larix  occidentalis  seems  to  have  been  named 
from  its  beautiful  reddish  staminate  cones  which  are  in  strildng 
contrast  to  its  black  stems  in  the  spring  before  the  tender  green 
needles  come  out.  It  is  called  tce'kwElEx,  meaning  "reddish.” 
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Arnica  latifolia  is  another  plant  named  from  its  color,  tokaletqai' .n, 
which  is  the  Indian  name  meaning  "yellow  head  (flower).  ” 

The  taste  of  the  useful  part  of  a  plant  was  often  a  basis  of  naming 
as:  Leptotaenia  dissecta,  named  taxqai.n,  meaning  "bitter  head  (root)  ” 
from  its  bitter  fleshy  root;  Cascara  sagrada,  whose  bitter  bark  was 
used,  was  named  from  that  character,  taxtaxei'uk,  meaning  "bitter 
wood.”  AmelancJiier  alnifolia,  named  taxtexo'xsa,  meaning  "httle 
bitter  berry,”  combines  a  description  of  size  as  well  as  taste.  Odor 
or  fragrance  sometimes  suggested  a  name  for  a  plant:  A  species  of 
Abies  is  called  tlExtlEx  Jid'ka,  meaning  "sweet  branch,”  and  HierocJiloe 
odorata  is  called  xa'sxast,  meaning  "scent,”  from  its  fragrance. 

Names  of  plants  sometimes  originated  from  a  belief  in  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other.  The  Thompson  believed  relationship  to  be  based 
upon  association  in  a  locality  just  as  members  of  a  village  community 
bving  together  were  related.  They  were  considered  as  comrades  or 
hfe  neighbors  living  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  way.  Pedicularis 
bracteosa  is  often  found  growing  with  species  of  Epilobium,  and  the 
Thompson  Indian  expressed  this  in  its  name  skikens  ai  sha'ket, 
meaning  "companion  of  Epilobium.”  These  are  but  distantly 
related,  but  because  of  their  association  in  woods  and  along  banks 
the  Indian  considered  them  relatives;  Streptopus  roseus,  named  ski¬ 
kens  a.  ka'  luat,  means  "companion  of  Vagnera  racemosa.”  These 
both  grow  in  woods  or  low  wet  grounds  and  at  the  same  time  are 
genetically  related,  both  belonging  to  the  lily  family.  This  associ¬ 
ation  of  plants  was  important  enough  among  the  Thompson  to  have 
a  name  for  it,  nkelsnaxa,  meaning  "their  staying  or  being  together.” 
A  similar  term  was  used  by  them,  skiken,  meaning  "companions.” 

Some  plants  which  had  certain  physical  characteristics  in  common 
were  designated  as  snuka,  meaning  "friends.”  There  were  over 
fifteen  of  these.  Artemisia  canadensis  was  recognized  as  a  definite 
species  called  soEle'lp.  Two  or  three  other  true  species  of  Artemisia 
were  recognized  as  resembling  it.  These  were  not  given  separate 
names  but  were  considered  related  and  were  spoken  of  as  snukas 
a  soEle'lp,  meaning  "friends  of  Artemisia  canadensis.”  In  this  and 
many  other  cases  they  actually  hnked  together  plants  either  gen¬ 
etically  related  or  closely  allied.  Another  example  of  true  relation¬ 
ship  between  species  is  with  Potentilla  anserina,  which  is  called 
by  a  name  meaning  "friend  of  Potentilla  glandulosa.”  Another 
of  these  many  examples  is  snukas  a  poskae'lp,  which  means  "friend  of 
Pentstemon  scouleri,”  the  name  for  Pentstemon  douglasii. 

The  names  were  often  of  a  generic  character.  Thus  ilie'litu'nel 
was  the  name  among  the  Thompson  for  the  genus  Antennaria. 
they  distinguished  between  three  species  of  Antennaria;  Antennaria 
micropliylla,  Antennaria  rosea,  and  Antennaria  luzuloides,  by  adding 
a  brief  description  to  bring  out  the  distinction. 
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Among  the  Thompson  a  single  plant  was  often  known  by  two  or 
more  names  but  one  name  was  always  more  descriptive  and  therefore 
more  commonly  used.  Sometimes  the  converse  was  true,  i.  e.,  the 
same  name  was  given  to  two  or  more  plants  but  more  usually  was 
used  especially  to  describe  one  species. 

General  resemblance  between  two  plants  was  sometimes  a  basis 
for  naming  a  plant.  For  instance,  a  yellow  species  of  Geum  is  called 
nkukwaxe  mus  ke'lcEn,  meaning  “little  buttercup  flower.”  Here  there 
is  no  close  relationship  as  the  buttercup  and  Geum  belong  to  different 
families.  Another  similar  example  is  that  of  Gaillardia  aristata,  called 
soxomqe'lcEn,  meaning  “little  Balsamorhiza  flower.”  These  two 
plants  are  both  members  of  the  Compositae  family  but  belong  to  two 
different  tribes  within  the  family.  Hahenaria  leucostachys  was  called 
skamEtsu'pa,  meaning  “Erythronium-leaved”  because  of  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  their  leaves.  They  are  both  monocotyledons,  but  of 
different  famihes.  From  this  system  of  naming  plants  “companions 
of”  and  “friends  of”  it  is  evident  that  they  placed  together  a  number 
of  plants  which  were  genetically  related. 

Besides  believing  in  a  relationship  between  the  plants  themselves 
the  Thompson  had  observed  that  there  was  some  relation  between  the 
plant  and  its  environment.  That  plants  which  grew  in  or  near  water 
did  not  grow  in  the  plains,  and  that  the  meadow  flora  differed  from 
that  of  the  forest,  were  not  only  observed  but  described  by  words  in 
their  language.  They  even  had  general  group  names  to  express  these 
facts — ^names  for  plants  inhabiting  water  or  marshy  places,  the  mea¬ 
dow,  the  plain,  the  forest,  or  the  alpine  regions.  This  resembles  one 
of  the  classifications  made  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  For  example,  they 
named  Kalmia  polifolia  from  its  habitat  which  is  usually  marshy 
ground;  its  hsjxiq  pEtcpEtci'TcLsakoTcou'imEX  means  “leaves  of  watery 
or  wet  ground.” 

Various  habits  of  growth  of  the  plant  were  sometimes  made  manifest 
in  its  ilame;  Clematis  columbiana  named  kEtzaus  ni'nas  a  xau'imEX 
meaning  “entwining  or  crossing  the  upper  country  or  hills.”  Sedum 
spathulijolium  named  leklekl.pei' .st  tEk  spa'kEm,  meaning  “sticking 
to  rocks  flower,”  is  another  example.  This  name  is  well  chosen  from 
its  habit  of  growing  in  and  around  rocks.  Anemone  occidentalis  is  ably 
described  in  its  name  sisiepe'pans,  meaning  “standing  up  around  the 
hills.” 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  one  of  the  species  of  Abies  is  chewed 
and  is  called  by  the  descriptive  term  skaama'l.k,  meaning  “tree  milk.” 

A  large  number  of  plants  growing  in  his  vicinity  were  known  to  the 
Thompson  Indian  for  their  special  uses,  either  as  food  or  medicine, 
or  for  some  other  purpose,  such  as  dye,  fiber,  material  for  some 
particular  manufacture,  or  special  use  in  a  ceremony. 
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The  poisonous  qualities  of  many  plants  were  known  and  these 
must  many  times  have  been  learned  by  the  death  of  the  experimenter. 
Many  of  these  poisonous  plants  had  medicinal  value,  if  used  with 
caution,  and  the  Thompson  used  them  accordingly.  Of  course  certain 
men  and  women  knew  more  than  others  concerning  the  names  of  the 
plants,  their  activities  and  uses,  and  their  poisonous  qualities;  but 
the  average  individual  of  the  community  would  know  probably  twice 
as  many  and  twice  as  much  concerning  the  plants  of  his  vicinity  as 
would  a  white  man  living  in  any  country  district.  Contact  with  the 
white  man  has  so  changed  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Indian  that  this 
can  not  be  said  of  the  present  generation. 

The  Thompson  knew  that  plants  had  the  power  to  cure  and  heal, 
but  magic  played  an  important  part  and  formed  a  large  accompani¬ 
ment  to  any  medicinal  treatment.  Although  wonderful  qualities 
might  erroneously  be  ascribed  to  a  plant,  the  Indian  would  often  know 
and  make  use  of  its  real  properties.  Many  times  several  different 
medicines  could  be  used  for  the  same  disease  but  a  choice  was  usually 
made  based  upon  accessibility  or  some  personal  feeling  regarding  its 
efficacy.  The  poisonous  plants  and  their  antidotes  were  generally 
known  by  most  of  the  population;  but  always  by  the  old  men  and 
some  of  the  old  women  of  the  tribe.  In  a  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Thompson  we  find  a  large  number  of  plants  and  particular  values 
attributed  to  each  one;  as  purgative,  laxative,  emetic,  astringent, 
diuretic,  sedative,  and  so  on.  A  number  of  the  Indian  medicines  are 
the  same  as  ours  and  some  of  ours  have  been  derived  from  them. 

Plants  bearing  any  land  of  an  edible  tuber,  small  or  large,  were 
utifized  by  the -Thompson.  Many  of  the  bulbs  that  were  eaten 
were  scarcely  any  larger  than  a  hazelnut — so  small  that  the  white 
man  would  never  pay  any  attention  to  them.  To  the  Thompson 
all  underground  tuberous  structures  were  “roots.”  No  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  made  between  bulbs,  stem  tubers,  rhizomes,  and 
corms.  That  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  the  main  difference  is  tisually 
in  the  internal  structure,  and  this  can  only  be  learned  by  sectioning. 
Such  knowledge  is  of  no  practical  value  when  employing  them  only  as 
food  and  this  is  seldom  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  untrained 
white  man.  Besides  tuberous  roots  and  stems,  other  parts  of  the 
plant  were  used.  Flower  heads  were  eaten;  as  flower  buds  of  the 
Mariposa  lily,  because  of  their  sweet  taste  due  to  the  nectar  glands. 
Tender  succulent  shoots  were  also  eaten;  as  in  the  case  of  the  cow 
parsmp  and  salmon  barberry.  These  young  shoots  were  pulled, 
peeled,  and  consumed  raw  with  great  relish.  The  cambium  layer 
of  certain  plants  was  also  a  favorite  food,  especially  in  the  spring 
when  it  is  present  in  the  plant  in  the  greatest  amount.  The  gym- 
nosperms  are  particularly  used  in  this  way;  the  black  and  yellow  pine 
and  the  firs  may  be  mentioned  especially.  Every  kind  of  fruit  was 
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used  and,  like  the  root,  size  made  little  difference.  Of  all  of  these 
parts  enumerated,  the  tuberous  roots  and  underground  stems,  and  the 
fleshy  fruits,  were  the  most  commonly  known  edible  parts  of  plants 
and  in  greatest  abundance  among  the  Thompson. 

Work  with  plants  among  the  Thompson,  as  among  most  primitive 
people,  has  always  been  done  by  the  women,  the  standing  of  the 
women  in  the  tribe  making  no  difference.  The  obtaining  of  wild 
plant  food  was  always  their  care.  The  women  knew  most  about  the 
edible  plants,  as  to  uses  and  distribution  and  time  of  ripening,  while 
the  men  seemed  to  know  more  about  their  medicinal  values  and  the 
special  performance  connected  with  administering  them.  The 
knowledge  of  each  parent  was  passed  on  to  the  cliild,  who  was  taught 
to  know  the  plants  and  what  they  would  yield.  Fleshy  fruits  and 
seeds  were  gathered  in  special  baskets  or  vessels — special,  in  that 
various  fruits  were  placed  in  vessels  differing  from  each  other  as  to 
material,  size,  shape,  and  kind,  and  these  vessels  were  not  used  for 
any  other  piu-pose.  The  seeds  of  species  of  Finns  were  important 
as  a  source  of  food  wherever  they  were  found  along  the  west  Pacific 
coast.  The  seeds  were  beaten  out  of  the  cones  and  eaten  raw  or 
roasted.  They  were  often  roasted  and  stored  in  pits  for  later  use. 
Of  succulent  fruits,  the  service  berry,  Amelanchier  alnijolia,  and 
species  of  Lepargyrea,  seemed  to  be  the  most  important  and  were 
preserved  in  great  quantities  by  the  Thompson.  Currants,  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  rose  hips  were  also  very  popular.  The  rose  hips  are 
exceptionally  large  in  British  Columbia  and  throughout  Canada. 

Ceremonies  were  observed  by  the  Thompson  before  and  after  the 
gathering  of  roots  or  fruits.  The  former  were  conducted  to  insure 
and  increase  productivity,  the  latter  as  a  thanksgiving.  The  root  of 
the  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Thompson  Indians,  and  the  women  at  the  time  of  digging  could 
not  indulge  in  any  sexual  intercourse.  It  was  customary  for  the 
young  people  particidarly  to  address  the  plant  whose  parts  they 
were  eating  for  the  first  time  that  season  with  a  prayer  or  supplication. 

To  a  certain  extent  they  were  cognizant  of  the  seasonal  vegetative 
changes,  for  in  their  language  they  had  some  words  describing  them. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  at  various  times  was  noted  and  described. 
Plants  were  not  believed  to  be  dead  in  winter,  but  were  thought  to 
have  stopped  grooving  during  that  period.  They  did  not  try  to 
account  for  these  facts,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  had  observed 
them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  had  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  sex  in  plants.'  There  is  a  suggestion  of  some  idea  of  it  among 
them,  but  it  is  an  incorrect  conception  which,  however,  is  explainable. 


1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  scientific  concept  of  sex  in  plants  was  not  thoroughly  conceived  by  us  until 
fairly  recent  times,  i.  e.,  not  until  the  seventeenth  century. 
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They  seemed  to  connect  greater  size  with  the  male.  Special  mention 
is  made  of  a  particular  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  birth  of 
twins.  If  a  male  and  a  female  were  represented  in  the'  twins,  the 
man  especially  chosen  for  this  ceremony  held  what  they  called  a 
“male”  fir  branch  in  one  hand  and  a  “female”  fir  branch  in  the  other. 
The  “male”  fir  branch  was  the  one  with  the  carpellate  cones,  which 
are  larger  than  the  staminate  cones,  which  in  turn  represented  to  them 
the  female.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  branches  or  the  leaves,  so  it 
seems  that  they  must  have  ascribed  to  the  cones  sexual  significance. 

Abnormal  characters,  mutations  and  sports  were  noted  but  seldom 
accounted  for,  except  that  sometimes  they  were  considered  as  the 
spirit  of  the  plant  showing  itself  in  this  special  and  unusual  way. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  spines  and  prickles  were  considered  as 
special  characters,  but  very  good  use  was  made  of  them  as  probes, 
needles,  and  pins.  The  Thompson  used  the  spines  of  Crataegus 
Columbiana  as  pins  and  made  fishhooks  from  them.  Those  of 
Crataegus  douglasii  were  shorter  and  finer  and  used  to  probe  ripe 
boils  and  ulcers. 

To  summarize:  The  Thompson  Indian  named  the  plants  found  in 
his  vicinity.  His  system  of  naming  was  similar  to  that  of  the  white 
man,  based  upon  use;  general  description  of  the  plant,  as  to  color, 
size,  fragrance,  general  habit,  etc.;  resemblance  to  other  plants;  and 
actual  relationship  between  the  plants  themselves  and  between  the 
plants  and  their  environment.  In  this  way  he  unconsciously  devel¬ 
oped  what  might  be  considered  a  generic  and  species  classification. 
He  knew  the  general  structure  of  the  plant  well  enough  to  recognize 
sports  and  mutations,  but  did  not  try  to  account  for  their  existence. 
Vegetative  changes  of  the  different  seasons  were  observed.  He  must 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience,  as  most  of  the  plants 
of  his  vicinity  and  all  parts  of  these  plants  were  known  for  some  par¬ 
ticular  use,  or  regarded  by  him  as  useless  because  they  yielded  no 
product,  and  the  poisonous  ones  were  used  for  their  medicinal  virtue 
and  taken  in  a  way  to  do  no  harm. 

The  Thompson  Indians  made  some  use  of  very  many  plants; 
medicinal  and  food  were  the  most  important,  but  ceremonial  uses 
were  many.  In  manufactures,  plants  were  used  as  material  of  con¬ 
struction,  for  their  fibers,  and  for  making  dyes. 

From  the  descriptive  names  given  the  plants,  and  from  the  careful 
way  the  Thompson  Indian  distinguished  between  very  similar  plants 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  observed  much  of  the  external  varia¬ 
tions  of  plants.  He  knew  the  essential  facts  concerning  them,  and 
his  knowledge  although  not  systematized,  was  practical  and  thorough 
and  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  average  white  man 
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PLANTS  USED  AS  MEDICINES 

Plants  were  used  most  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  cramps, 
stomach  disorders,  colds,  wounds,  venereal  diseases,  and  menstrual 
disorders. 

The  parts  of  the  plants  most  commonly  used  were  the  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves.  Seeds,  which  are  also  rich  in  alkaloids  and  other  princi¬ 
ples,  were  not  so  commonly  used. 

The  most  usual  means  of  preparation  for  internal  use  was  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction:  Often  doses  were  given  of  the  dried  fresh  ma¬ 
terial.  External  application  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  was  a  common 
method  employed;  also  rubbing  with  a  liniment.  An  important  dis¬ 
tinction  between  their  medicine  and  ours  is  the  lack  of  combination. 
In  theirs,  only  seldom  more  than  one  plant  made  up  the  medicine. 

Different  plants,  different  parts  of  plants,  and  varying  means  of 
preparation  were  utilized  in  different  ailments.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  small  amounts  or  weak  decoctions  were  used  for  certain 
diseases,  while  stronger  and  larger  doses  were  given  in  cases  of  other 
troubles.  For  example,  a  mild  decoction  of  the  wood  of  Symphori- 
carpos  alhus  was  used  for  washing  babies,  while  a  stronger  decoction 
was  used  for  cleansing  sores.  They  had  also  observed  that  certain 
medicines,  although  curing  one  ailment,  might  harm  the  patient  in 
other  ways,  and  special  precaution  had  to  be  taken  by  administering 
weak  doses.  In  some  cases  too  large  a  dose  might  mean  death. 
This  is  true  of  Actaea  arguta.  A  decoction  of  the  roots  was  considered 
a  cure  for  syphilis  and  rheumatism,  but  if  given  in  too  large  doses 
caused  poisoning  which  sometimes  resulted  in  death. 

We  can  classify  very  definitely  the  various  uses  of  the  medicinal 
plants  by  the  Thompson.  Practically  all  disorders  of  the  body  were 
given  treatment  by  them.  All  forms  of  colds  and  coughs,  diuretic 
troubles,  stomach  and  bowel  disorders,  pains  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  swellings,  and  rashes,  treatment  of  wounds,  bleeding,  paralysis, 
snake  bites,  and  venereal  diseases  were  given  various  treatments  by 
internal  administration  of  decoctions  or  by  the  external  application 
of  poultices  or  washes.  Rheumatism  and  syphilis  seem  to  have  been 
very  prevalent,  judging  from  the  number  of  plants  used  as  possible 
cures.  Menstruation  and  childbirth  were  given  special  medicinal 
attention.  There  were  several  different  washes  made  for  the  bathing 
of  babies  for  improving  the  infant’s  health,  often  owing  to  the  belief 
of  magical  results  from  these  baths. 

Specific  examples  of  all  the  above  remarks  follow  in  the  list  of 
medicinal  plants.  A  pharmacopoeia  of  any  group  of  primitive  peoples 
would  be  composed  of  a  large  number  of  plants  and  many  of  them 
would  be  found  in  use  to-day.  Of  160  plants  used  medicinally  by 
the  Thompson  Indians  about  30  are  also  used  by  us  to-day,  such  as 
species  of  Valeriana,  Pentstemon,  Erigeron,  Solidago,  Helianthus, 
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Prunella,  Mentha,  and  the  many  conifers.  I  have  mentioned  briefly 
the  white  man’s  uses  of  each  plant  of  the  Thompson  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  them. 

I  give  first  a  list  of  terms  in  relation  to  disease. 

« 

Glossary  of  Terms  in  Kelation  to  Disease 


elie'lit _  Colds,  coughs. 

kestawi' EX  nkomelises _ Indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite. 

qo'ma _  Tumor. 

kwo'iqsn _ _ Headache. 

kwo'ix.En _  Sore  feet. 

mala'mEn _  The  general  term  for  medicine  of  any  kind. 

niElamEna'lp _  Medicinal  plant;  any  plant  used  as  a  medicine. 

mElama' kstEn _ Any  medicine  used  for  the  hands. 

mElEmqa' intEn _ Any  medicine  used  for  the  head  or  hair. 

niElamo'xstEn _ Any  medicine  used  for  the  chest. 

mElami' kEntEn _ Any  medicine  used  for  the  back. 

nkaxhei' .xksn _  Consumption  of  the  lungs.  This  disease  is  said  to 

have  been  rare  formerly  but  common  since  the 
whites  came  to  the  country. 

nluklukata' m _  Any  sickness  with  sharp  internal  pains. 

npa'uidEk -  Swellings  in  the  groins.  Often  appearing  with 

syphilis. 

ntalpesks - A  disease  in  which  there  was  swelling  around  the 

thighs.  This  was  known  in  olden  times. 
.ntcia'waks -  Nose  bleeding. 

ntlope'lisi - Swelling  of  the  stomach  due  to  a  kind  of  dyspepsia. 

ntokpu'ps -  Constipation. 

ntokpiits - Retention  of  urine. 

nxuxux'^he'ltsi -  Bad  breath;  sour  stomach. 

po'kEt - Smallpox,  chickenpox. 

.shrotshro'tsa - 1  Veneral  diseases.  These  were  unknown  before  the 

.shrotshratsa - J  coming  of  the  whites. 

.so'qa  tEk  mala'mEn - Any  medicine  which  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  of 

which  is  used  internally  or  externallj^ 

.spa'ke.x - A  disease  in  which  the  body  became  covered  5\dth 

large  blotches. 

.ststkEntcu't -  Consumption  of  the  flesh  or  bones.  The  word 

means  “one’s  self  disappears.”  This  disease  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  Indians  in  olden  times,  but  it 
was  uncommon.  Medicines  were  of  no  avail  in 
this  disease,  which  could  only  be  cured  by  sha¬ 
mans  or  by  the  individual’s  guardian  spirit. 

.ntsits.k -  A  disease  of  spreading  and  eating  sores,  some  of 

them  reaching  the  bone. 

•sxu  tsEm - Any  kind  of  sickness  in  which  there  is  vomiting;  but 

the  word  is  used  especially  in  cases  of  vomiting 
of  blood  or  of  bile.  The  word  means  “vomiting.” 
xoitsxoi  ts -  Diarrhea. 

xu'tsEm  ta  pEh'la - Sickness  in  which  there  is  vomiting  of  blood.  It  is 

applied  to  hemorrhages  of  any  kind. 

xutsE7nta  stokale't - Disease  in  which  green  material  is  vomited  up. 

With  some  Indians  this  was  chronic.  A  bilious 
stomach  trouble.  The  word  means  “vomiting 
green  or  yellow.” 
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List  of  Plants  Used  as  Medicines 

a'luska,  a'lesJca;  black  hawthorn;  Crataegus  douglasii  Lindl. 

The  sap,  wood,  bark,  and  sometimes  the  roots  are  boiled  and  the  decoction 
is  drunk  as  a  stomach  medicine.  The  spines  are  used  as  probes  for  ripe 
boils  and  ulcers. 

ctcamEus  a' .tlx'^d'mEx;  ^  “wash  of  adolescents.” 

co'oEpa} 

cux'^cux’^'hwa'lp,  cux^cux^Tiwe'lp;  “grizzly-bear  plant”;  bearberry; 
honeysuckle;  Lonicera  involucrata  Banks. 

A  few  people  apply  this  term  to  Ribes  hudsonianum  and  some  people  of 
the  Lytton  band  apply  it  to  Ribes  viscosissimum.  After  the  leaves  have  been 
boiled  and  washed  they  are  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  that  is  swollen. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  are  bruised  before  boiling,  as  in  so  doing  their  strength 
is  greatly  increased.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  is  used  as  a  liniment 
also. 

elielitu'nEl;  *  “cough  or  cold  plant.” 

Tiaqoelp;  cow  parsnip;  Heracleum  lanatum  Michx. 

The  roots  resemble  parsley  in  shape.  They  have  an  unpleasant  odor  and 
acrid  taste.  A  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  and  used  as  a  purgative  and 
tonic.  A  strong  decoction  is  used  occasionally  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 
It  also  has  a  ceremonial  use  as  a  wash  for  purification.  This  root  is  used 
by  the  white  man  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative. 

Jil'kamEn;  “thing  used  for  rubbing  (on  something)”;  Helianthus  sp. 

This  term  is  occasionally  applied  to  sunflowers.  It  is  not  a  real  name 
but  may  be  applied  to  anything  used  for  rubbing  on  a  surface  or  painting. 

Jioilhoi'l,  hoi'lhwEl,  Mlhwo'l,  holJiwa'il;  goatsbeard;  Aruncus  acumi- 
natus  (Dough)  Rydb. 

A  decoction  is  prepared  from  the  roots  and  is  drunk  by  some  people  for 
swellings,  indigestion,  and  general  stomach  disorders.  Others  use  it  for 
colds  and  influenza.  The  Uta'mkt  claim  it  was  especially  beneficial  during 
the  late  epidemics  of  the  Spanish  influenza.  The  stalks  are  also  used  exter¬ 
nally  as  an  ointment  rubbed  on  swollen  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  mixed  with  grease.  Some  of  the  Uta^mkt  are  said  to  use  it 
to  relieve  paralysis. 

Spiraea  tomentosa  is  used  by  the  white  man  but  for  very  different  purposes; 
as  an  astringent  and  tonic  and  for  gonorrhea  and  hemorrhages.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  use  of  Aruncus  acuminatus. 

Jiux^xa'x.pC  Ceanothus  velutinus  Dougl. 

The  stems  and  leaves  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  to  cure  dull 
pains  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  decoction  is  also  used  as  a  wash  or 
liniment  applied  to  painful  parts  of  the  body.  Often  the  medicine  is  used 
internally  and  externally  at  the  same  time.  Four  or  five  branches  and  the 
same  number  of  branches  of  Lepargyrea  canadensis  are  boiled  together 
slowly  for  a  night  and  a  day.  The  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for 
gonorrhea.  The  dose  consists  of  three  large  cupfuls  taken  each  day  for 
three  or  more  days.  It  is  said  to  cure  only  the  milder  forms  of  this  disease. 

!  See  under  .skwF.lka'l.ns  a.  tlx<‘o'mEX,  p,  467.  <  See  under  ilielUu'nEl,  p,  458,  and  sisitunEl,  p.  466. 

3  See  under  .shwo'opa,  p.  466.  ‘  See  also  under  tcuElsta'ml,  p.  475. 
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hwihwiu' ZEm;  "  many  kinds.” 

This  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  plant  otherwise  known  as 
.sxozxozd' Etx'^.  This  term  is  a  peculiar  one  for  a  plant  name. 

I'axa'lp,^  lax^e'x^.lp;  snowberry;  Symphoricarpos  albus  (L.)  Blake. 

The  stems  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  stomach 
troubles.  A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  also  used  by  some  people  probably  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Uta'mkt  use  a  mild  decoction  of  the  wood  for 
washing  babies,  as  it  is  thought  to  keep  them  healthy.  A  strong  decoction 
of  the  wood  is  used  for  washing  sores. 

Hie' Htu' ueI,'^  ilii' Util' nslp;  “cough  plant”;  Antennaria  sp. 

This  name  is  given  to  at  least  four  and  probably  more  kinds  of  Anten- 
naria:  A.  microphylla  Rydb.;  A.  rosea  Greene;  A.  luzuloides  T.  &  G.,  and 
A.  parvifolia  Greene.  When  necessary,  the  Indians  differentiate  them  by 
description.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  chewed  for  coughs  and  colds.  Some 
chew  any  part  of  the  plant  or  sometimes  the  whole  plant.  The  piece 
chewed  is  then  swallowed.  Some  chew  several  bites  and  swallow  them  all 
together. 


i.qe' .Ip,  iqya'lp;  ^  “aik  plant”;  bearberry;  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  (L.) 
Spreng. 

This  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub  bearing  bright  red  berries.  A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  is  made  and  used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes.  It  is  also 
drunk  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic  for  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  root  is 
occasionally  used.  A  decoction  is  prepared  as  a  remedy  for  blood  spitting. 
This  plant  will  be  found  in  any  materia  medica.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
the  same  way  as  by  the  Indian.  It  has  nephritic  properties. 

i.qe.lpL'lp;  “i.qe'.lp  plant”  or  “aik-plant”;  twin  flower;  Linnaea 
lorealis  L.  and  Linnaea  borealis  americana  (Forbes)  Rehder. 

•  was  so  named  by  the  Thompson  because  of  its  resemblance  to 

t.qe  .ip,  but  botamcally  they  are  not  closely  related,  as  they  belong  to  different 
families.  A  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  medicine.  The  part  of  the  plant  used 
and  its  special  use  were  not  ascertained. 

qai'.xUp;  unidentified. 

+7.  unidentified  bush  which  grows  in  the  Fraser  Canyon  and  on 

the  Cascade  Mountains.  A  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  physic  in  the  same  way 
as  Cascara  sagrada.  It  is  said  to  be  almost  as  effective. 

kaJcalele'tx^;  “three  leaves”;  bunchberry;  Cornus  canadensis  L. 

The  name  “three  leaves”  is  puzzling,  as  neither  the  leaves  nor  bracts 
are  in  threes  but  most  commonly  in  fours  or  sixes.  The  leaves  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  are  crushed  to  a  powder  and  sprinkled  on  sores.  Sometimes 
e  leaves  are  toasted  before  the  fire  until  dry  and  brittle  and  are  then 
powdered  and  applied  by  sprinkling  on  the  sores.  This  species  of  Cornus 

stimulant,  tonic,  and  an  emetic  ®  ’ 

A  decoction  of  the  rhizomes  is  drunk  as  a  stomach  medicine  and  also  bv 
to°be  menstrual  period.  Some  consider  the  roots  of  the  plant 


“  See  also  kawa'uElp,  p.  459,  and  spEoxa'lp,  p.  470.  - - 

8  T  European  species  not  native  to  North  America 

«  See  also  kawa'uBlp,  p,  469,  anu  spEaj:a'lp,  p.  470,  America. 
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Icalula  a'iuTc;  “owl  wood”;  unidentified. 

Species  of  a  large  fungus  which  grows  chiefly  on  old  fir  trees.  It  is  used 
as  a  medicine,  but  its  particular  use  was  not  learned. 

Ica'luwEt,  Ica'luat;  these  names  were  applied  to  five  or  more  closely 
related  plants,  namely:  Streptopus  amplexijolius  (L.)  DC.,  Vagnera 
racemosa  (L.)  Morong,  Vagnera  stellata  (L.)  Morong,  Disporum 
oreganum  (S.  Wats.)  W.  Miller,  and  Disporum  sp. 

When  necessary  to  differentiate,  the  Indians  did  so  by  description.  A 
decoction  of  the  roots  of  Streptopus  amplexijolius  and  probably  of  all  the 
above  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  internal  pains. 

Tcapuxa'lp;  “nut  plant  or  hazelnut  plant”;  Comandra  pallida  A.  DC. 

In  this  case  the  fresh  roots  are  washed  and  mixed  with  woman’s  milk 
and  used  as  a  wash  or  salve  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  particular,  and  for 
sore  eyes  generally. 

Ica'tia;  devil’s  club;  Echinopanax  horridum  (J.  E.  Sm.)  Dene.  &  PI. 

The  fresh  stems  are  crushed  and  soaked  in  water.  This  is  drunk  as  a 
medicine  for  indigestion  and  stomach  troubles.  It  is  also  used  as  a  tonic 
and  blood  purifier.  For  this  purpose  the  stems  are  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
boiled,  and  the  decoction  is  drunk.  In  this  form  it  also  has  laxative  proper¬ 
ties.  Another  use  is  as  an  ointment.  The  stems  are  burned  and  the  ashes 
mixed  with  grease,  and  this  is  then  rubbed  on  swollen  regions. 

Ica'ulcu;  sagebrush  or  wormwood;  Artemisia  tridentata  Nutt. 

A  decoction  is  prepared  from  small  stems  or  twigs  and  leaves.  It  is  drunk 
for  colds  and  also  for  consumption  and  emaciation.  For  colds,  the  leaves 
are  given  special  treatment,  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  while  hot.  A  pad  is 
made  of  them  and  tied  to  the  nostrils  or  sometimes  the  latter  are  loosely 
plugged  with  the  leaves.  For  reviving  a  patient,  the  leaves  are  bruised  in 
the  hand  and  held  to  the  nose  from  time  to  time  as  we  would  use  smeUing 
salts.  To  overcome  bad  smells, -as,  for  instance,  in  burying  corpses,  the 
nostrils  are  plugged  with  the  leaves.  The  odor  from  the  volatile  oil  given 
off,  when  the  leaves  are  crushed,  is  very  pungent  and  penetrating.  This 
plant  is  commonly  used  by  whites  for  colds  and  rheumatism. 

Icawa'uElp;  Symphoricarpos  albus  (L.)  Blake. 

This  name  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Uta’mkt.  It  is  also  called  I  axa  Ip, 
under  which  name  it  has  already  been  described. 

gEpga'p  IeIc  spa'lcEm;  “soft  flower”;  anemone;  Anemone  occidentalis 
S.  Wats. 

This  name  is  a  descriptive  term  which  may  be  applied  to  many  other 
flowers  which  are  soft  and  delicate.  The  root  or  the  whole  plant  is  boiled, 
and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  stomach  and  bowel  troubles. 

Tcs'tzaus  nl'nas  a  xau'imEx;  “entwining  or  crossing  of  the  upper  coun¬ 
try  or  hills”;  Clematis  columhiana  T.  &  G. 

So  named  because  it  grows  at  higher  altitudes  than  Clematis  ligusiicifolia. 
This  plant  is  used  as  a  head  wash  and  for  scabs  and  eczema  in  the  same  way 
as  Clematis  ligusticifolia,  but  is  considered  to  be  less  effective. 

IcEtzaus  nl'na;  “entwining  or  crossing”;  western  virgin’s  bower;  GZe- 
matis  ligusticijolia  Nutt. 

So  named  because  of  the  climbing  and  twining  nature  of  the  plant  on 
trees  and  rocks.  A  mild  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  or  remedy  for  general 
disorder  or  out-of-sorts  feeling. 
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Tcl'Tco,  Tclkau;  valerian;  Valeriana  sitchensis  Bong,  and  Valeriana 
sylvatica  BanlvS. 

The  roots  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  pains  and  as  a  remedy 
for  colds.  Among  the  Uta'mkt  especially  the  fresh  stems  and  leaves  are 
washed  and  applied  to  cuts  and  wounds.  The  roots  alone  or  the  roots  with 
the  rest  of  the  plant  are  often  pounded  into  a  pulp  and  applied  to  cuts, 
wounds,  bruises,  and  inflamed  regions.  The  fresh  leaves  are  chewed  and 
thus  mixed  with  saliva  and  put  on  cuts  and  other  wounds.  Often  the  dried 
roots  are  crushed  into  a  fine  powder  and  then  sprinkled  on  the  wounds.  It 
is  said  by  some  of  the  older  Indians  that  in  the  early  days  the  warriors 
always  had  some  of  the  roots  in  their  medicine  bags  to  be  handy  w'hen 
needed.  This  was  also  a  valuable  horse  medicine  and  it  had  ceremonial 
uses  as  well.  Several  species  of  Valeriana  are  used  by  the  white  man  but 
not  these  two  used  by  the  Indian. 


M'lka'tCEs;  wild  ginger;  Asarum  caudatum  Lindl. 

A  decoction  of  the  rhizomes  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  the  stomach  and  as  a 
remedy  for  indigestion  and  colic.  Fifty  or  more  years  ago  a  drug  from  the 
rhizomes  was  used  for  colic  by  the  white  man. 

“  chipmunk’s  tail”;  yarrow;  Achillea  millefolium  L. 

So  named  because  of  the  feathery  appearance  of  the  leaves  wdiich  are 
thought  to  resemble  the  tails  of  chipmunks  and  squirrels.  The  whole  plant, 
including  the  roots,  is  boiled.  The  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  or  remedy 
for  slight  indisposition  or  general  out-of-sorts  feeling.  The  decoction  is  also 
used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes.  Other  uses  are  as  a  wash  for  chapped  or 
cracked  hands,  pimples,  rashes  on  the  skin,  and  for  insect  and  snake  bites. 


The  wash  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  plant  or  by  crushing  it  into  a  pulp, 
then  mixing  it  with  cold  water.  Another  method  of  using  it  is  by  toasting 
the  leaves,  or  the  stems  and  leaves,  before  the  fire  until  dry  and  brittle  and 
crushing  them  into  a  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  then  sprinkled  on  sores 
and  eruptions  of  the  skin.  The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  are  an  old-time 
medicine  of  the  white  man,  having  tonic  and  stimulant  properties  especially. 

Jcona'lp,  Icdne'l.p;  false  hellebore;  Veratrum  calif ornicum  S.  Wats. 

A  small  quaqtity  of  the  roots  are  dried,  then  burned,  and  the  ashes  are 
boiled  for  a  long  time.  This  decoction  is  taken  in  small  doses  for  blood 
disorders,  and  particularly  for  syphilis.  At  the  present  day  the  ashes  of 
the  root  are  sometimes  mixed  with  bluestone  crushed  to  a  powder.  The  two 
are  boiled  together  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  in  small  doses  for  syphilis  only. 
The  dried  root  of  this  or  of  some  very  similar  mountain  plant  is  sometimes 
scraped  or  grated  and  the  fine  scrapings  are  used  as  a  snuff  to  produce 
sneezing  and  clear  the  head  when  suffering  from  a  cold. 

Icon  eI,  qo  nel,  hon'Elp;  spatterdock;  Nymphaea  advena  Soland 

The  stems  or  roots,  or  both,  are  boiled  and  drunk  when  cold  as  a  remedy 
for  internal  pains.  The  fresh  leaves  were  used  as  a  poultice,  as  they  were 
said  to  have  a  drawing  and  a  healing  effect.  They  were  bruised  slightly  and 
placed  on  wounds  of  any  kind,  on  cuts,  or  on  sores.  The  leaves  were  changed 
every  two  or  three  hours.  Sometimes  they  were  dried,  then  crushed  into  a 
powder  which  was  sprinkled  on  cuts,  wounds,  and  running  sores. 

huxEme'lp  hauxEma'lp;  Kocky  Mountain  rhododendron;  Rhododen¬ 
dron  albiflorum  Hook. 

off  trunks  and  boiled.  The  decoction  is  drunk 

very  fi  ^  ®  sometimes  reduced  to  charcoal,  crushed 

e  j  fine,  and  then  mixed  with  grease  and  applied  to  swellings. 
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Tcwa'tTcwElp;  giant  arbor  vitae;  Thuja  plicata  D.  Don. 

A  decoction  of  twigs  or  small  branches  is  boiled  in  conjunction  with  twigs 
of  Cornus  pubescens.  This  is  drunk  by  women  after  childbirth. 

Icwei' .tx^Elp,  Icwditx^Elp;  Pacific  dogwood;  Cornus  nuttallii  Audubon. 
In  this  plant  the  sapwood,  or  the  inner  bark,  or  the  bark  as  a  whole  is 
boiled,  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  stomach  troubles.  The  Uta'mkt 
claim  that  if  the  decoction  is  made  too  strong  or  is  drunk  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tity  spitting  or  vomiting  of  blood  may  ensue. 

Tcwe.tu' ueI,  Icwelcwetu'nEl;  “blue  or  dark  colored  plant”;  unidentified. 
This  unidentified  plant  was  used  as  a  medicine,  but  for  what  special 
purpose  was  not  learned. 

IcvnkwikEnClEmEX,  Tcweka.TcEne'lErriEX;  Geranium  viscosissimum  F.  & 

M.  and  Geranium  richardsonii  Fisch.  &  Trautr. 

The  meaning  of  this  name  is  uncertain.  By  some  Indians  it  is  thought 
to  mean  “red  flower  sack”;  other  Indians  think  the  name  may  be  connected 
with  that  for  “arrow”  because  of  the  beaks  which  form  after  the  perianth 
withers.  The  Indians  differentiate  between  these  two  geraniums  by  naming 
the  colors  of  their  flowers.  Geranium  viscosissimum  has  pink-purple  petals 
while  Geranium  richardsonii  has  white  petals.  The  plants  are  said  to  ha\e 
some  medicinal  value  but  no  specific  use  was  learned. 

hwoe't,  IcwoM;  shore  pine;  Pinus  contorta  Dough 

The  gum  which  is  exuded  by  the  cones  and  bark  has  many  uses.  It  is 
boiled  and  mixed  with  melted  deer’s  fat  and  applied  to  the  body  for  rheu¬ 
matic  and  other  pains.  An  ointment  is  made  by  melting  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  best  of  animal  fats.  After  a  thorough  mixing  it  is  apphed  to  the 
body  to  relieve  aches  of  all  kinds  and  soreness  in  muscles  and  joints.  The 
ointment  is  also  applied  to  the  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  to 
the  back  and  chest  to  relieve  congestion  in  those  parts.  Coughs,  colds, 
and  sore  throats  are  also  treated  with  this  ointment.  It  is  often  applied 
after  sweat  bathing  or  in  front  of  a  hot  fire  by  being  rubbed  into  the  body 
vigorously  with  the  hand.  This  treatment  is  one  that  is  often  used  by  the 
white  man  to-day. 

TcwoiTcwoixa'n,  Tcwolcwoixa'n,  TcwePwoixa'n;  “blue  foot”;  aster;  Aster 
foliaceus  Lindl. 

The  meaning  of  this  name  is  not  clear.  The  name  is  applied  by  some  to 
two  or  three  kinds  of  aster  and  Erigeron  having  blue  flowers.  It  seems 
the  Uta'mkt  also  caU  one  of  the  Arnicas  with  a  yellow  flower  by  this  name. 
A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  swelling  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  also  used  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  and  loss  of  appetite.  A  stronger 
decoction  is  prepared  by  mixing  with  an  oily  brew  obtained  from  boiled 
salmon  and  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

hwoTcwoimi'lziix,  kwoTcwoime'lezix,  TcoTcoi.ne'lEmEx,  IcozkozTcEnelx^amix, 
icweiJcwoikEnllEmEX,  IcwoikwoimllEmElEx;  “blue  bag  or  sack’’  or 
“blue  flower  sack  or  vessel”;  Lupinus  rivularis  S.  Wats,  or  Lupinus 

polyphyllus  Lindl.  , 

The  first  of  these  names  seems  to  be  a  general  one,  the  second  is  m  vogue 
chiefly  among  the  Spences  Bridge  band,  the  third  is  used  by  some  of  the 
people  of  the  Lytton  band,  the  fourth  is  common  among  the  Nicola  people 
and  others,  and  the  fifth  was  used  by  women  of  the  Thompson  band.  The 
plant  is  used  as  a  medicine,  but  its  particular  use  was  not  learned.  AU  the 
blue  lupines  come  under  the  above  names  and  have  a  medicinal  use. 
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leJcleM.pei' .st  tslc  spa'TcEm;  ''sticking  to  rocks  flower”;  Sedum  spathuli- 
folium  Hook. 


This  name  is  a  descriptive  one  and  well  chosen  because  Sedum  spathuli- 
folium  very  often  grows  between  and  on  the  rocks.  This  name  is  not  only 
used  for  Sedum  spathulifolium  but  is  often  applied  to  other  plants  which 
also  grow  in  rocky  places.  A  heated  decoction  of  the  entire  plant  is  used 
for  washing  babies,  especially  when  they  are  cross,  as  it  is  said  to  have  a 
soothing  effect. 

tl.Es^'lp,  tlssa'.lp;  great  silver  fir;  Abies  grandis  Hindi. 

The  bark  and  gum  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  physic. 
A  very  strong  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  gonorrhea.  A  decoction 
of  the  sap,  sap  wood,  and  gum  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes.  The  gum  is  also 
used  for  sore  eyes,  a  little  of  it  being  put  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes  each  night. 

tlExihu  .za,  tlaxiii  Eza;  "sweet  berry’’;  northwestern  serviceberry; 
Amelanchier  alnifolia  Nutt. 

This  variety  of  Amelanchier  bears  very  sweet  berries.  Other  varieties 
are  very  sour.  The  bark  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  stomach 
troubles. 

{lExtlExJid'TccL;  "sweet  branch ” ;  Abies  sp. 

This  is  well  named  because  of  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  fir  due  to  its 
resin.  This  is  the  most  fragrant  of  the  conifers.  The  young  shoots  and 
also  sometimes  the  bark  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  stomach 
troubles  and  as  a  tonic. 


tlu'xen;  horsetail;  Equisetum  sp. 

Several  species  of  Equisetum  are  used.  The  stems  are  burned  and  the 
ashes  used  as  a  remedy  for  burns.  The  ashes  are  sprinkled  thickly  over  the 
bum  and  kept  m  place  with  a  bandage.  The  ashes  are  also  mixed  with 
animal  greases  or  oils  and  smeared  over  burns. 

mala'mEn  s'na  tsd  "medicine  for  rattlesnake”;  spurge-  Eu¬ 

phorbia  glyptosperma  Engelm. 


e  fresh  plant  is  rubbed  on  aU  snake  bites  but  is  used  especiaUy  for 
rattlesnake  bites.  The  plant  is  said  to  grow  only  in  those  parts  of  the 

country  where  rattlesnakes  are  found.  It  has  a  milky  juice  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  genus. 

malS'mEnEn  Esha'ait;'"  “medicine  for  childbirth”;  pipsissewa; 
Cfiimaphila  umbeUata^  occidentahs  (Rydb.)  Blake  and  Pyrola  L.  sp. 
or  rattlesnake  plantain;  Peramium  decipiens  (Hook.)  Piper. 

In  this  case  the  same  name  is  given  to  plants  of  no  relationship,  one  beine 
a  monocotyledon  and  the  other  a  dicotyledon.  They  may  have  confused 

na^  d'^urto  the""  their  leaves  or  given  them  the  same 

name  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  This 

ame  may  be  used  for  any  medicine  which  relieves  women  a/childbirth 

TheTlariTusS 

and  at  thef  ^^e  women  shortly  before 

rid  ::  ^eToifhCr^^^^  -anowedfrom  tlmeto.t  Je  and  • 


'  See  also  spa'pUl,  p,  470. 


See  under  ziziec'us,  p.  476. 
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mald'mEti  eu  Eslcwl'sit,  or  mald'mEn  eu  tckwi'sit;  '‘medicine  for  child¬ 
birth,  medicine  for  those  who  give  birth.” 

This  plant  is  unidentified.  A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  drunk  hot 
by  women  during  parturition  to  make  it  less  painful. 

mald'mEns  ES^otz^a'tza,^’-  or  Esho.tsho' .tsa;  “medicine  of  syphilitics”; 
baneberry;  Actaea  arguta  Nutt,  and  Actaea  eburnea  Rydb. 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis  and  rheumatism, 
and  some  believed  it  to  be  a  cure  for  emaciation.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
preparing  the  medicine  as  it  is  dangerous  if  too  strong  a  decoction  is  made 
and  some  people  can  only  take  very  weak  doses. 
mala'mEn  E'na  Icozlcoza'ap;  “medicine  for  the  ?”;  orpine;  Sedum 
divergens  S.  Wats,  and  Sedum  spathulifolium  Hook. 

A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  given  to  children  to  relieve  constipation. 

mE'gd';  deathcamas;  Zygadenus  elegans  Fursh. 

The  root  is  baked  in  ashes,  or  occasionally  toasted  before  the  fire,  and 
pounded  up  fine.  It  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  or  grease  and 
rubbed  on  parts  of  the  body  which  pain,  especially  the  back  and  feet.  Some¬ 
times  the  dry  powder  is  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts. 

mElamu'pstEn;  “medicine  for  the  posterior”;  Sedum  sp. 

This  is  a  term  rather  than  a  real  name  and  is  applied  to  all  species  of 
Sedum  because  of  their  use  for  piles.  A  decoction  is  used  as  a  wash  for 
piles,  or  some  people  use  the  plant  as  a  poultice. 

mE'lEmETie'lp;  “  medicine  plant  ” ;  unidentified. 

mokasa'Elp,  mokasi'zElp,  mokmokasE's.lp,  mox'^mox^kas^'lp;  worm¬ 
wood;  Artemisia  dracunculoides  Pursh. 

This  is  used  in  the  steaming  out  process  which  is  a  very  common  means  of 
treating  disease  among  the  Indians.  This  would  be  an  excellent  means  of 
cure  were  it  not  for  the  rigorous  treatment  which  follows  the  sweating  and 
occasionally  causes  the  death  of  the  individual.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  the  entire  plants  or  the  fresh  stems  and  leaves  are  gathered.  A  sufficient 
number  of  stones  are  collected  and  heated  red-hot  on  a  fire  as  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sweat  bath.  Smooth  waterworn  stones  are  chosen.  When  they  are  hot 
they  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  as  smooth  a  suiface  as  possible.  Such  a 
bed  of  stones  is  made  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the  person  to  be  treated. 
Fine,  dry  sand  is  collected  and  spread  over  the  stones  until  their  surfaces  are 
just  covered.  The  fresh  plants  are  spread  evenly  on  the  top  of  the  hot  stones 
and  sand  until  they  form  a  thick  bed,  generally  about  6  inches  in  depth. 
The  patient  lies  naked  and  full  length  on  top  of  the  plants  and  is  covered 
with  a  blanket  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  steam.  He  lies  there  for  several 
hours,  perspiring  freely,  until  the  stones  become  cool.  Generally  a  flat 
sandy  place  is  chosen  for  making  these  steam  beds.  Sometimes  the  stones 
are  buried  in  the  sand  until  their  surfaces  are  almost  completely  hidden. 
A  fire  of  the  necessary  size  is  then  built  over  the  stones  and  kept  burning 
until  the  stones  and  sand  are  thoroughly  heated.  This  treatment  is  for 
rheumatism,  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  aching  bones  or  muscles, 
and  sometimes  for  sprains.  The  steaming  is  probably  truly  helpful,  but 
directly  after  rising  from  this  steam  bed  they  usually  dash  into  an  ice-cold 
stream,  which  sometimes  has  a  fatal  result. 


II  See  also  .skwei.t  tEk  mala'm  sn,  p.  467. 


II  See  under  u'p'‘u'pt,  p.  476. 
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A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  or  sometimes  of  the  stems  and  leaves  is 
used  as  a  bath  for  women  after  childbirth.  The  patient  sits  in  the  warm 
decoction. 

A  decoction  is  also  used  as  a  head  wash  and  for  bathing  the  temples  and 
head  when  suffering  from  a  headache. 

nkuk^axEmus  Tctksn;  “little  buttercup  flower”;  avens;  Geum  sp. 

It  is  so  named  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  Ranunculus 
glaherrimus.  It  is  used  for  the  steam  bath  like  Artemisia  dracunculoides  for 
rheumatism,  aching  muscles  and  bones,  and  stiffness  in  the  joints.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  Geum  rivale,  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  white  man. 

.nxaxd' .p;  rockcress;  Arabia  drummondii  A.  Gray. 

The  whole  plant  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  diuretic  or 
kidney  and  bladder  medicine  and  for  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back,  which 
are  often  caused  by  kidney  disorder.  A  very  strong  decoction  is  taken  as 
a  remedy  for  gonorrhea.  The  fresh  plant  is  crushed  and  used  raw  as  a 
poultice  on  sores  of  any  kind.  Sometimes  the  fresh  plant  is  roasted  until 
brittle,  then  crushed  fine,  and  sprinkled  thickly  on  running  sores.  The 
dried  plant  is  powdered  and  used  in  the  same  way. 

dloltce'tcElp;  quaking  aspen;  Populus  tremuloides  Michx. 

A  number  of  stems  or  branches  of  very  young  trees  are  boiled  slowly  for 
about  forty  hours.  When  cool,  the  patient  sits  in  the  decoction  for  several 
hours  at  a  time  and  washes  his  body  with  it.  He  also  drinks  several  cupfuls 
of  the  fresh  decoction  each  day.  This  is  continued  for  two  to  four  days  as 
a  remedy  for  syphilis.  The  drinking  of  the  decoction  is  continued  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  if  the  patient  has  pains  in  his  bones  or  any  swellings 
the  bathing  is  continued  for  a  much  longer  period  at  intervals.  A  decoction 
of  the  roots  is  drunk  for  the  same  disease  and  also  for  another  unascertained 
purpose.  The  ashes  of  the  wmod  when  mixed  with  water  are  used  for  rub¬ 
bing  on  swellings  or  mixed  with  grease  and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
medicine  is  prepared  from  the  stem  by  the  white  man.  It  is  used  especially 
for  rheumatism. 

papad'sxkEn,  or  papad'sxkEn  tEkmaldmEn;  “graybody”  or  “gray¬ 
bodied  medicine”;  Eriogonum  Jieradeoides  Nutt. 

This  name  is  applied  to  other  gray-colored  plants,  especially  species  of 
Eriogonum.  ^  In  most  of  these  the  stems,  leaves,  involucres  when  present, 
and  the  perianth  are  densely  tomentose  or  villous,  giving  them  a  gravish 
color. 

pdpaei.  “gray  leaf”;  everlasting;  Antennaria  sp. 

This  is  an  uncommon  name  used  by  the  Uta'mkt  for  everlastings.  The 
Upper  Thompson  Indians  sometimes  apply  the  name  to  Phacelia  leucophylla 

papaei'.txs  a  xauimEx;  “gray  leaf  of  the  hills”;  everlasting;  Anten- 
naria  sp. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  everlastings  which  grow  on  the  mountains. 

papaei' .tx^s  a  zatd'n;  “gray  leaf  of  the  shores  or  valleys”;  everlasting- 
Antennaria  sp. 

valleys  "^PPlied  to  the  varieties  of  Antennaria  which  grow  in  the  low 

papaei'.txda  stcekgai.'n;  “gray  leaf  the  red  headed  or  red  flowered”- 
rose  everlasting;  Antennaria  rosea  Greene. 
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papaei'.tx'^  ta  Tiuxhu.'x;  "the  smelling  gray  leaf”;  pearl  everlasting; 
Anaplialis  margaritacea  (L.)  A.  Gray. 

The  uses  of  the  Antennarias  as  medicines  are  given  under  ilie'litu'n  El  and 
sisitu'  ueI. 

papau'pa;  ‘‘gray  stalk”;  silky  phacelia;  Phacelia  leucophylla  Torr. 

pdtu'nel;^^  “gray  plant”;  Eriogonumsp. 

pElpElei.'tx^;  “thick  leaf”;  LeptarrJienia  amplexifolia  Ser. 

So  named  because  the  leaves  are  coriaceous.  The  fresh  leaves  are  chewed 
and  then  put  on  wounds  and  sores  for  healing  purposes. 

pEtcpEtci'Tc.ls  a  Jcokou'imEx;  “leaves  of  watery  or  wet  ground”;  bog 
kalmia;  Kalmia  polijolia  Wang. 

A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a  medicine  but  in  what  particular  way 
was  not  learned.  The  white  man  uses  a  preparation  from  the  leaves.  It  is 
astringent,  and  in  large  doses  poisonous. 

pEtspu'tskEn;  “shaggy  head?”;  Geum  trijiorum  PnvAx. 

This  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  plant  because  of  the  plumose 
style.  This  name  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Nicola  division  of  the  tribe.  For 
uses  see  under  skapkEnke'ken  and  .sopopke'kEn. 

poponElp;  wormwood;  Artemisia  Jrigida  WUld. 

It  is  used  as  a  medicine,  but  the  specific  use  was  not  learned. 

posTcaPlps  axdu'imEx;  “humming-bird  plant  of  the  hills”;  Pentstemon 
douglasii  Hook. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant  is  used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes  the  same  as 
Pentstemon  scouleri. 

posTcae'lpA^  “humming-bird  plant”;  pentstemon;  Pentstemon  scouleri 
Dough 

It  is  so  named  because  the  humming  bird  is  fond  of  the  plant.  The  stems, 
flowers,  and  leaves  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for 
kidney  trouble  and  sore  back.  The  fresh  plant  is  soaked  in  cold  or  warm 
water  and  used  as  a  wash  for  sore  eyes. 

poxamln,  poxamlne'lp;  fleabanes;  Erigeron  compqsitus  Pursh,  Erige- 

ron  jilijolius  Nutt.,  and  Erigeron  sp. 

This  name  may  be  applied  to  other  plants  used  as  powders  for  sores. 
The  plant  is  chewed  and  spit  on  the  sores.  It  is  said  to  be  used  also  as  an 
internal  medicine,  but  nothing  specific  was  learned.  Several  species  of 
Erigeron  are  used  by  the  white  man  but  none  of  the  above. 

po'xpoxElp;  longleaf  willow;  Salix  interior  Rowlee. 

The  roots  are  used  medicinally,  but  it  has  not  been  learned  for  what 
particular  ailment. 

pu'nElp;  Colorado  jumper;  Juniperus  scopulorum  A&rgent.  . 

The  berries  are  sometimes  eaten  fresh  in  small  (quantities  as  a  diuretic  or 
as  a  medicine  for  the  bladder.  The  berries  of  other  species  are  used  in  like 
manner  by  the  white  man. 


>3  See  .spapa'  or  spapau'pa,  p.  470. 

K  See  .spatu'nEl,  p.  470. 

a  Another  Indian  name  for  this  Pentstemon  is  co'oEpa,  p.  457. 
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sd' EtsM'lp,  .sei.'tsTce'lp;  raspberry;  common  red  raspberry;  Buhus 
puhescens  Raf.  and  Buhus  strigosus  Michx. 

The  leaves  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  blood 
spitting  and  for  the  vomiting  of  blood.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  drunk 
as  a  tonic  for  the  stomach.  The  white  man  employs  a  preparation  from  the 
light  red  berry  which  acts  as  a  mild  laxative. 

.sd'ikelp;  western  yellow  pine;  Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl. 

The  gum  which  is  exuded  along  the  stem  is  boiled  and  mixed  with  melted 
bear’s  fat,  and  the  ointment  thus  made  is  used  for  sores  and  for  inflamed 
eyes. 

.shwd'opa;  “bushy  stem”;  unidentified. 

Little  was  learned  concerning  this  plant.  It  was  referred  to  as  the  "stone 
seed  plant”  by  a  few  Indians.  It  was  used  for  itching  piles,  but  no  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  concerning  parts  used  or  application. 

sisiepdu's,^^  sisirep  du's,  sisiep  aus;  “sticking  up  (or  erect)  around”; 
Eriogonum  sp. 

These  are  names  of  three  species  of  Eriogonum  w'hich  have  whorled  leaves. 

sisiepEpaus,  siepa'us  ts  axau'im.Ex'^;  “standing  up  around  the  hills”; 
Anemone  occidentalis  S.  Wats. 

It  is  used  as  a  medicine,  but  no  special  purpose  was  learned.  These  names 
are  also  used  for  various  species  of  Eriogonum. 

sisitu'nEl;'^^  “woven”;  everlasting;  Antennaria  microphylla  Rydb. 

This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Antennarias  in  general  by  many 
of  the  Spences  Bridge  and  Nicola  Indians. 

.sitsTconPlp;  smooth  sumac;  Bhus  glabra  occidentalis  Torr. 

A  decoction  of  the  stems  (and  roots,  according  to  some  people)  is  drunk 
as  a  remedy  for  syphilis.  It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  medicine  and  dangerous 
if  made  too  strong.  The  fresh  root  is  chewed  in  small  portions  for  a  sore 
mouth  or  a  sore  tongue.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  white  man  uses 
a  preparation  from  the  dried  fruits  for  throat  troubles  and  spongy  gums. 

sgapie'lp;  bald-hip  rose;  Bosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

The  stems  are  boiled  and  a  decoction  is  drunk  for  general  indisposition 
and  as  a  tonic.  The  bark  is  sometimes  boiled  and  a  decoction  used  as  a 
wash  for  sore  eyes. 

slcaplcEnlce'lcEn; “hair  (of  head)  flower”;  Geum  trifiorum  Pursh. 

Probably  so  named  because  of  the  plumose  style.  Some  of  the  Indians 
apply  this  term  to  Thalictrum  occidentale,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
uses  given  for  the  plant  refer  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  roots  are  slightly  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic. 

A  stronger  decoction  is  used  as  a  wash  and  as  a  bath  for  removing  stiffness 
and  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Geum  trifiorum  is  used  as  a  plant 
tor  steaming  in  the  same  way  as  Artemisia  dracunculoides. 

sln'JcEns  a  mokasd'EUp;  “companion  of  Artemisia  dracunculoides  ” 

P“P<«e  haa 


1®  See  under  .spatu'nsl,  p.  47o. 

»  See  under  Uielitu'nEl,  p.  458,  and  papaei'.tx^  p.  464. 

See  under  pBtspu'tskBn,  p.  465,  and  sopopke'kBii,  p.  469. 
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skl'lcEus  a  .sTid'lcet;  “  companion  of  Epilobium”;  woodbetony;  Pedicu- 
laris  hracteosa  Benth. 

Some  people  seem  to  apply  this  term  to  all  the  species  of  wood  betony  and 
differentiate  them  by  descriptive  terms,  such  as  “large”  and  “small,”  etc. 

The  plant  is  used  medicinally,  but  preparation  and  use  in  particular  are 
not  known.  , 

sTcl'TcEns  a  .shaket  tslc  tea  me' mat;  “small  companion  of  Epilobium”; 
wood  betony;  Pedicularis  racemosa  Dougl. 

Nothing  was  learned  of  this  plant  save  that  it  had  a  medicinal  use. 

sM'lcEns  a  M'luat;  “companion  of  Vagnera  racemosa”;  twisted  stalk; 
Streptopus  roseus  Michx. 

A  decoction  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  medicine,  but  no  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained.  The  white  man  uses  dried  rhizome  as  a  uterine  stimu¬ 
lant. 

sTcl'TcEns  Ikl'Tco;  “companion  of  ?”;  marsh  marigold;  CaWia  rotundi- 
folia  Greene. 

The  fresh  plant  was  chewed  and  spit  directly  on  wounds.  Sometimes  it 
was  crushed  and  placed  on  the  wound  as  a  poultice.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
cooling  effect  and  to  reduce  inflammation. 

.sleomkEinoxke'lcEn;  “little  rounded  lumps  or  clusters  flower”;  pentste- 
mon;  Pentstemon  conjertus  coeruleo-purpureus  A.  Gray. 

It  is  so  named  because  the  inflorescence  is  an  interrupted  spike.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  smaller  plant,  probably  Pentstemon  procerus.  ^  The 
roots  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  purgative.  A  decoction  of 
the  outer  bark  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  stomach  troubles. 

.sJcumEtsu'pa;  “Erythronium  Hahenaria  leucostacJiys  Wats. 

Probably  so  named  because  of  a  resemblance  to  Erythronium  grandiflorum. 
The  term  is  also  applied  by  some  to  the  Cypripediums.  A  decoction  is 
used  as  a  body  wash.  When  heated  it  is  used  as  a  bath  for  rheumatism. 
It  is  also  used  for  steaming  out  the  disease  in  the  same  way  as  Artemisia 
dracunculoides. 

.skwe'i.t  tEk  mala'm  eu;  “fruit  medicine”;  Actaea  arguta  Nutt. 

.skwElka'intEn;  “thing  for  pouring  on  the  head”;  polemonium;  Pole- 
monium  Jiumile  R.  &  S.  and  Polemonium  elegans  Greene.  ^ 

This  name  is  used  for  any  hair  or  head  wash.  The  plant  is  so  called 
chiefly  by  the  Nicola  division  of  the  tribe. 

A  decoction  of  these  plants  is  used  as  a  wash  for  the  head  and  hair. 

.skwElka'i.ns  a  .tlx^d'mEx;  “ head  or  hair  wash  of  pubescents”;  prairie 
flax;  Linum  lewisii  Pursh. 

The  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  are  soaked  in  warm  water  and  used  as  a 
wash  for  the  head  by  pubescents,  especially  female.  It  is  believed  to  be 
good  for  the  hair  and  when  used  on  the  skin  it  increases  its  beauty. 

skwoie'lux'^ ,  skwoie'lux;  tobacco;  Nicotiana  attenuata  Torr. 

A  decoction  of  the  plant  is  used  as  a  wash  for  the  head  to  remove  dandruff 
and  prevent  the  falling  out  of  the  hair.  Some  Indians  think  its  use  will 
keep  the  hair  from  turning  gray  until  very  late  in  life.  They  say  they  tliink 


1*  See  mala'mEnsBs'otz'atza,  p.  463. 
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the  use  of  soaps  procured  from  the  whites  for  washing  the  head  and  hair 
causes  the  latter  to  become  dry,  scanty,  and  prematurely  gray.  When  the 
Indians  used  only  their  own  head  washes  and  oils  and  method  of  treatment 
for  the  hair  people  had  very  fine  hair  and  it  did  not  turn  gray  until  they 
were  very  old. 

.sme' Jcel,  .sme']feil,  .smekel,  smelcEl  Jcwome'ma  .shuxhu'xs,  smeTcsl 
zozoEtshuxhu'xs,  smelcele' de ;  Ptiloria  tenuifolia  (Torr.)  Raf. 

This  is  used  as  a  medicine  but  it  was  not  ascertained  in  what  way. 

snukad'es  a  posTcaelp;  “Real  friend  of  Pentstemon  scouleri”;  pentste- 
mon;  Pentstemon  douglasii  Hook. 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  Pentstemon 
scouleri. 


snukad'es  .sTid'ket;  “real  friend  of  Epilobium”;  willow-weed;  Epilo- 
hium  sp. 

This  is'a  small  variety  of  Epilobium  but  it  has  not  been  identified.  It  is 
used  medicinally  by  some  but  for  what  special  purpose  was  not  learned. 
It  is  not  very  extensively  used  by  any  of  the  groups. 

snu'kas  a  TiWEsa'nEk;  “friend  of  ?”;  loco  weed;  Oxytropis  sp. 

These  plants  are  used  for  steaming  the  body  in  the  same  way  as  Artemisia 
dracunculoides.  They  reduce  swellings  and  relieve  rheumatic  conditions. 

snu'kas  a  ikyelp;  “friend  of  the  Arctostapylos  uva-ursi” ;  myrtle 
pachistima;  Pachistima  myrsinites  (Pursh)  Raf. 

,  The  leaves  are  slightly  boiled  and  used  as  a  poultice  on  swellings.  A 
poultice  of  these  leaves  is  also  occasionally  used  to  allay  pains  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

snukas  a  ko'nsl  tEk  tcEmake'kEn;  “friend  of  small  flowered?”; 
unidentified. 

This  unidentified  plant  has  small  white  flowers  resembling  those  of  a 
water  lily,  and  the  plant  grows  in  the  water  or  in  very  wet  places.  That  it 
is  used  medicinally  is  all  that  is  known. 

snu'kas  a  mogasPlp;  “friend  of  Artemisia  dracunculoides” ;  Artemisia 
sp. 

An  unidentified  species.  Used  medicinally. 

snu  kas  a  pesame'n,'  “friend  of  ?”;  Erigeron  sp. 

The  plant  is  toasted  before  the  fire  until  it  is  dry  and  brittle.  It  is  then 
crushed  and  mixed  with  grease  to  form  a  salve  which  is  rubbed  on  parts  of 
the  body  affected  with  pains  or  swellings,  especially  swollen  glands  and  sore 
throat.  The  fresh  plant  is  mashed  up  into  a  pulp  and  used  as  a  poultice 
for  the  same  purposes  as  above.  The  raw  plant  is  sometimes  chewed  for  a 
sore  throat. 


snukas  a  poskae'lp;  “friend  of  Pentstemon  scouleri” ;  Phacelia  men 
ziesii  Torr. 


A  decoction  is  used  by  some  people  as  a  medicine  but  for  what  special 
purpose  was  not  ascertained. 

snu'kas  a  .sha'ket;  “friend  of  Epilobium”;  goldenrod;  Solidaqo 
decumoens  Greene. 

This  term  IS  also  applied  by  some  people  of  the  Lytton  band  to  Pedicularis 
bracteosa.  A  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  loss  of  appetite. 
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snu'kas  sme'Tcel;  “friend  of  Ptiloria”;  unidentified. 

This  is  used  as  a  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  Ptiloria  tenuifolia. 

snu'kas  a  soEle'lp;  “friend  of  Artemisia  canadensis” ;  Artemisia  sp. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  small  species  of  Artemisia.  A  decoction  of  the 
root,  and  sometimes  the  whole  plant,  is  used  as  a  medicine. 

snukas  a  so'xom;  “friend  of  Balsamorhiza”;  Helianthus  sp. 

snu'kas  a  soxomk^'ksn;  “friend  of  Gaillardia  aristata.” 

snu'kas  a  soxEmke'ksn  tEk  axa  zumM'kEn;^^  “large  flowered  friend 
of  Gaillardia  aristata.” 

snu'kas  a  tciwaksu'nElp]  “friend  of  Anemone  multifida” ]  Anemone 
sp. 

Its  specific  uses  as  a  medicine  were  not  learned. 

snu'kas  axl'laxil;  “friend  of  Potentilla  anserina” ;  cinquefoil;  Poten- 
tilla  glandulosa  Lindl. 

A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  (some  say  excepting  the  roots)  is  drunk 
as  a  tonic  for  general  out-of-sorts  feeling.  The  leaves  are  slightly  boiled 
and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  stimulant. 

.sopopapetx^ ;  “little  hair  leaf  or  foliage”;  Geum  trifiorum  Pursh  or 
an  unidentified  plant. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  name.  Some  say  it  is  Geum 
trifiorum  while  others  say  it  is  a  name  for  a  different  plant  which  is  uniden¬ 
tified. 

.sopopke'kEn;  “little  hairy  or  bushy  flower”;  avens;  Geum  trifiorum 
Pursh. 

This  is  so  named  because  of  the  plumose  stigma. 

sopusPlp;  “hairy  face  or  surface  plant”;  prickly  currant;  Riles 
lacustre  Poir. 

Probably  so  named  because  of  dense  bristles  on  the  stem  and  berries  and 
the  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  pubescent. 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  and  scraped  stems  is  drunk  for  general  indispo¬ 
sition.  A  decoction  of  the  wood  cut  in  small  pieces  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for 
the  stomach.  The  cambium  layer  is  soaked  in  water  and  used  as  a  wash 
for  sore  eyes. 

soxomqe'kEn;  “httle  Balsamorhiza  flower”;  common  perennial 

gaillardia;  Gaillardia  aristata  Pursh. 

This  is  so  called  because  of  a  resemblance  of  the  flower  to  that  of  Balsam¬ 
orhiza. 

The  plant  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  headache  and  general 
indisposition. 

soxomqa'i.n;^^  “Balsamorhiza  head  or  flower”;  sunflower;  Helian¬ 
thus  petiolaris  Nutt,  or  Helianthus  lenticularis  Dough 

It  is  said  to  be  so  called  because  it  resembles  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  and 
Gaillardia  aristata.  The  leaves  are  made  into  a  powder  or  into  an  ointment 
and  used  on  sores  and  swellings. 

20  Helianthus  sp.;  for  uses  see  under  soxomqai.n,  p.  469. 

21  Helianthus  sp.;  for  uses  see  under  soxoviquai.n,  p.  469. 

22  See  also  snu'kas  a  so'xom  and  snu'kas  a  soxomkekEn,  p.  469. 

23  Not  always  distinguished  from  snukas  a  so'xom. 
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sdxso'sxEm;  “little  Balsamorhiza ” ;  Helianthella  douglasii  T.  &  G. 

No  specific  use  or  preparation  was  learned  for  this  plant. 
sdxso'sxEms  a  zatcl'n;^^  “Helianthella  of  the  low  valleys”;  Helian- 
thella  sp.  or  Helianthus  sp. 
soula'lp,  suEle'lp;  Artemisia  canadensis  Michx. 

The  whole  plant  is  boiled  and  a  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea. 
A  decoction  of  the  root  is  used  as  a  medicine  but  for  what  special  purpose 
was  not  learned.  The  fresh  or  the  dried  leaves  are  boiled  and  the  decoction 
is  drunk  by  women  after  childbirth  to  hasten  their  recovery.  The  dried 
leaves  are  kept  carefully  wrapped  up  or  are  put  in  a  sack  during  the  winter. 

.spdpd',  .spapau'pa,  .spapaei' .tx^ ;  “gray  or  burnt  gray  color,”  “gray 
tail  or  stalk,”  “gray  leaf”;  phacelia;  Phacelia  leucopTiylla  Torr. 

Women  drink  a  decoction  of  this  plant  as  a  remedy  for  difficult  menstrua¬ 
tion. 

spapit;  “low  spread  out”;  spurge;  Euphorbia  glyptosperma  Engelm. 

This  name  is  suggested  by  the  low  spreading  or  prostrate  habit  of  the 
branches  of  Euphorbia  glyptosperma. 

spdtsEn;  “hemp,  thread,  or  rope”;  hemp  dogbane;  Apocynum  canna- 
hinum  L. 

So  named  because  of  the  use  made  of  the  bark.  A  decoction  of  the  root 
is  used  as  a  medicine  but  for  what  purpose  was  not  learned.  Its  uses  other 
than  medicinal  are  many.  The  dried  rhizome  is  used  in  many  ways  by  the 
whites.  Some  of  its  uses  are  as  a  diuretic,  emetic,  expectorant,  and  as  a 
heart  stimulant. 


.spatu'nEl,^^spatu'nElp;  “gray  plant”;  Eriogonum  androsaceum  Benth., 
Eriogonum  heracleoides  Nutt.,  or  Eriogonum  sp. 

The  stalks  and  leaves  of  all  three  Eriogonums  are  toasted  until  brittle. 
They  are  then  crushed  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with  grease,  and  rubbed  on 
swellings.  Sometimes  the  plant  is  burned  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  grease 
and  used  in  the  same  way.  A  mild  or  medium  strong  decoction  of  the  wffiole 
plant,  including  the  roots  of  Eriogonum  heracleoides,  is  drunk  for  general 
indisposition.  A  stronger  decoction  is  used  as  a  cure  for  syphilis.  Some 
people  also  drink  a  decoction  for  internal  pains  of  any  kind,  especially  those 
of  the  stomach.  The  entire  plants  are  also  used  for  steaming  the  body  in 
the  same  way  as  Artemisia  dracunculoides. 


.spEaxa'lp,  sp.axMp;  snowberry;  Symphoricarpos  racemosus  Michx. 

spEtsEnElp,  spEtsEni'lp;  “hemp  or  thread  plant”;  milkweed;  Ascle- 
pias  speciosa  Torr.  ’ 


So  named  because  sometimes  a  fiber  was  obtained  from  it.  The  Uta'mkt 
call  Apocynum  androsaemifolium  by  this  name.  The  root  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  general  out-of-sorts  feeling  and 
emaciation.  It  is  said  to  be  very  dangerous  if  made  too  strong.  The 
milky  juice  which  is  characteristic  of  this  family  is  removed  from  the  stem 
and  rubbed  on  the  face  as  a  cream  to  make  the  skin  clear  and  light.  Asclepias 
u  erosa  is  used  by  the  whites  for  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  consumption. 

Its  use  is  similar  to  the  Indian  use  of  A.  speciosa.  In  both  cases  the  root  is 
the  part  used. 


See  soxomqai.n,  p.  469. 

**  See  under  malamEnE’natsati'n,  p.  462. 


”  See  sisiepa'us,  p.  466,  and  papad  'ExkEn,  p.  464. 

»  See  under  iaxWx.lp,  p.  458,  and  kawa'uElp,  p.  459. 
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.sta'x;  “bitter”;  willow;  Salix  sp. 

This  is  a  dwarf  willow  with  yellow  catkins.  It  has  not  been  identified  as 
to  species. 

A  decoction  is  used  hot  as  a  wash  for  the  body  or  the  person  may  sit  in  a 
bath  of  it.  It  subdues  pain  and  reduces  swellings.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
Uta'mkt  as  a  hot  bath  for  sore  or  swollen  feet. 

.stceko'qsa;^^  “little  red  or  reddish  rounded”;  Spiraea  pyramidata 
Greene. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  named  because  the  plant  turns  red  in  the  fall.  A  de¬ 
coction  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  is  drunk  as  a  tonic. 

.stco.qEmelp;  “berry  plant” ;  northwestern  serviceberry.  Amelanchier 
alnifolia  Nutt. 

A  warm  decoction  of  the  stems  and  twigs  was  drunk  by  the  women  after 
childbirth.  It  was  also  used  as  a  bath  for  the  women  to  sit  in. 

The  fresh  bark  was  washed,  boiled,  and  the  decoction  drunk  as  a  tonic. 

A  very  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  is  drunk  warm  by  the  women  imme¬ 
diately  after  childbirth  to  hasten  the  dropping  of  the  afterbirth. 

.stsTcor'llcorlttETc  spa'TcEm;  “blue  flower”;  selfheal;  Prunella  vulgaris  L. 

This  term  is  used  by  the  Uta'mkt  and  may  be  applied  to  any  blue  flower. 

The  plants,  bruised  or  unbruised,  are  soaked  in  cold  water  and  after  some 
hours  the  water  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  general  indisposition.  It  is  said 
some  people  drink  the  decoction  hot.  This  plant  is  used  by  the  white  man 
to-day  for  its  tonic  properties. 

.stElta'laux;  “trailing”;  wild  sarsaparilla;  Aralia  nudicaulis  L. 

This  is  so  named  because  the  plant  trails  along  the  ground,  sending  up 
only  30  cm.  or  so  of  stem  proper.  The  root  is  about  30  cm.  long.  It  has  an 
aromatic  odor  and  taste. 

A  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  and  for  the  blood  and  pimples.  It  is  also 
used  in  cases  of  lassitude  and  general  debility.  A  medicine  is  prepared  from 
the  root  and  used  as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  by  the  white  man. 

stEptEpu' za,stEptEpuzaa'lp ;  “blackberry,”  “blackberry  plant  ;  north¬ 
ern  black  currant;  Riles  hudsonianum  Richards. 

The  stems  and  leaves  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  stomach 
troubles.  It  is  also  used  for  colds  and  sore  throats. 

.stExa'lp;  heartleaf -willow ;  Salix  cordata  Muhl. 

The  fresh  bark  is  used  for  bruises  and  for  eruptions  of  the  skin.  The 
manner  of  preparation  was  not  ascertained. 

.stlopei'El,  stlupei'uTc;  “twisted  or  twisting  wood”;  honeysuckle; 
Lonicera  ciliosa  (Pursh)  Poir. 

This  is  well  named  because  of  the  twisting  and  entwining  nature  of  the 
plant.  The  thicker  stems  are  peeled  and  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk 
as  a  tonic. 

.suluWTc'^.t,  .sulule'Tc.t,  .sulule'ic.t,  or  .sulule'lc .ts  axau'imEx;  “nettle  or 
stinging  plants  of  the  hills”;  nettle;  TJrtica  lyallii  S.  Wats. 

The  first  two  terms  are  applied  to  nettles  and  many  plants  which  sting 
or  poison  by  touch.  It  is  used  to  relieve  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  joints 
and  muscles.  The  plant  is  teased  up,  then  dipped  in  water,  and  rubbed  on 
the  affected  parts. 


28  See  under  tcektcako'ksa,  p.  475. 


22  See  tEltaldx,  p.  473. 
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.sulule'lc.t,  .suluU'Tc.ts  a  zatcl'n;  "nettle  of  the  low  valleys”;  poison 
ivy;  Rhus  rydbergii  Greene. 

No  specific  medicinal  use  was  learned.  The  name  is  probably  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  plant  upon  the  skin,  as  it  is  not  a  nettle  nor  does  it  resemble  the 
nettle  plants. 

.sulule'Tc.ts  a  sJcvnkwlEt;  "nettle  of  the  high  mountains”;  nettle; 
Urtica  sp. 

This  is  a  small  kind  of  nettle  growing  on  the  high  mountains.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  stunted  form  of  Urtica  lyallii  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

.sumpqai.n;  "bushy  head”;  Solidago  decumbens  Greene. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  named  because  of  its  thick  or  bushy  inflorescence. 

The  whole  plant,  including  the  roots,  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk 
as  a  remedy  for  syphilis  by  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Thompson  Indians. 

.sxetsine'lp,  .sx'^etsmUlp;  Grossularia  irrigua  (Dough)  Cov.  &  Britt. 

The  roots  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  the  stomach. 

.sxozxozd  Etx“;^^  "sharp  leaf”;  spiraea;  Luetkea  pectinata  (Pursh) 
Kuntze. 

The  Uta'mkt  give  this  name  to  Luetkea  pectinata  and  say  they  do  not 
use  the  plant  for  any  purpose.  The  Upper  Thompson  Indians  give  the 
name  either  to  this  plant  or  to  Hydrophyllum  sp. 

The  fresh  plant  is  crushed  and  used  as  a  poultice  on  sores.  A  decoction 
is  drunk  for  pains  in  the  belly  or  abdomen.  Women  are  said  to  use  it  as  a 
remedy  for  profuse  or  prolonged  menstruation. 

.sxo'zem,  .sxdzEme'lp;  "lather  or  froth  plant”;  russet  buffalo  berry; 
Lepargyrea  canadensis  (L.)  Greene. 

So  named  because  the  Indians  make  a  froth  from  the  berries.  A  small 
percentage  of  saponin  is  present  in  the  whole  plant  and  a  foam  can  be  made 
by  crushing  and  mixing  wdth  water. 

The  root  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  physic  or  purgative. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  dried  stems  and  leaves  is  used  as  a  physic.  A 
decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  as  a  tonic  for  the  stomach. 

.sxu'lta  malamu'stEn;  "scraped  or  milled  eye  medicine”;  Pacific 
trilhum;  Trillium  ovatum  Pursh. 

The  root  is  dug  up  in  the  fall,  cleaned,  and  dried.  It  is  used  for  sore 
eyes.  The  dry  root  is  scraped  and  the  fine  powder  dropped  into  the  eyes 
or  blown  off  a  piece  of  bark  or  the  finger  or  palm  of  the  hand  into  the  eyes. 

taxgai'.n;  "bitter  head”  root  or  flower;  Leptotaenia  dissecta  Nutt. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  named  because  the  root  is  bitter.  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
dried  root  is  crushed  into  a  fine  powder  and  sprinkled  on  wounds  and  fresh 
sores  to  heal  and  dry  them  up.  The  fresh  root  is  roasted  or  baked  until 
dry  or  brittle  and  then  crushed  into  a  fine  powder  and  sprinkled  on  sores 
boils,  and  any  eruptions  of  the  skin.  ’ 

The  powder  of  the  fresh  or  the  dried  root  is  mixed  with  melted  skunk’s 
tat  and  smeared  on  burns.  It  is  said  to  be  very  healing. 

taxpaUlp;^^  "bitter  gray  plant”;  red-osier  dogwood;  Cornus  pubes- 
cens  N utt.  or  Cornus  stolonifera  Michx. 

This  is  merely  another  name  for  these  two  plants. 

-see  also  stcelco'.sc,  p.  471,  with  wh;;;^^;^etimes  contused'  tcEktcekokinuk,  p.  476. 
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taxtaxei'uk;  “bitter  wood”;  cascara  buckthorn;  RTiamnus  purshiana 
DC. 

The  bark  of  this  plant  is  used  and  the  medicinal  name  is  cascara  sagrada. 
It  is  the  same  which  is  used  so  much  by  the  white  man  as  a  laxative.  The 
Indian  makes  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  and  sometimes  the  wood.  It 
is  used  by  them  as  a  physic  and  a  milder  decoction  is  used  as  a  laxative. 

tslta'ldx;  ‘  ‘  trailing.  ’  ’ 

te'pamEn,  U'pEmEn;  “a  thing  used  for  sprinkling,  powdering,  or  dark¬ 
ening”;  pentstemon  and  fleabane;  Pentstemon  confertus  Dough, 
Erigeron  Jilifolius  (Hook.)  Nutt.,  and  Erigeron  sp. 

This  term  is  given  to  powders  sprinkled  on  wounds  and  sores  and  to 
plants  used  for  making  these  powders.  With  some  people  the  plants  named 
are  specially  known  as  “te'pEmBns”  and  are  called  by  this  term  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  names.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  toasted  until  brittle, 
then  they  are  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  sores,  ulcers,  cuts,  and  wounds. 

tld'lco,  Id' go;  “wild  celery”;  Peucedanum  nudicaulis  (Pursh)  Jones. 

A  strong  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  or  the  stems  and  leaves  is  drunk 
as  a  remedy  for  colds  and  fevers. 

tokaletgai' .n;  “yellow  head  or  flower”;  arnica;  Arnica  latifolia  Bong. 

So  named  because  of  the  yellow  ray  flowers.  This  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  some  other  kinds  of  Arnica.  It  was  used  as  a  medicine,  but  the 
special  use  was  not  ascertained. 

toTctolcEletJce'TcEn;  “little  yellow  head  or  flower”;  buttercup;  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  douglasii  Howell. 

This  was  so  named  because  of  the  yellow  petals  and  much  smaller  flower 
than  the  head  of  the  Arnica. 

A  decoction  was  used,  warm  or  cold,  as  a  body  wash  to  remove  stiffness 
and  soreness  of  the  muscles  and  bones.  It  was  also  used  for  steaming  the 
body  in  the  same  way  as  Artemisia  dracunculoides  for  rheumatism  and 
body  pains.  It  was  frequently  used  as  a  sweat  bath  wash. 

tsdtEnu'pas  axdu'imEx;  “rattlesnake  tail  of  the  hills”;  Geum  trijlorum 
Pursh. 

This  is  another  name  for  Geum  triflorum.^^  It  is  called  rattlesnake  tail 
because  its  leaf  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Chaenactis  douglasii. 

tsdtEnu'pa;  “rattlesnake  tail”;  Chaenactis  douglasii  (Hook.)  H.  &  A. 

It  is  so  named  because  of  the  form  of  the  leaf  which  is  thought  to  resemble 
a  rattlesnake’s  tail  with  the  rattles. 

A  decoction  of  the  entire  plant  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  any  kind  of 
swellings.  Some  say  it  should  not  be  applied  to  external  boils  or  tumors. 
A  milder  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  the  stomach  and  lassitude.  A 
stronger  decoction  is  used  as  a  wash  for  chapped  or  cracked  hands,  pimples, 
or  any  skin  eruptions.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  insect  and  snake  bites. 

tsd'uzatEn,  tsd'usaEn;  “a  thing  for  washing  with”;  loco  weed;  Astraga¬ 
lus  purshii  Dough;  Astragalus  sp.;  Oxytropis  monticola  A.  Gray; 
Oxytropis  sp. 


32  See  under  stEl  ta'laux,  p.  471. 
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22  See  .sopopke'kETi,  p.  469. 
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This  term  is  applied  to  all  of  the  above  plants.  The  different  plants  aie 
distinguished  by  descriptive  names,  such  as  axaumu' pa  to,  ts&uzatEn,  meaning 
“large-stemmed  tsauzatMn”  and  na'xom  tsk  tsa'uzatEn,  meaning  true 
fsd'uzatEn.”  A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  used  as  a  wash  for  the  head 
and  hair.  It  is  also  used  to  bathe  the  body  and  to  improve  the  skin  and 
stimulate  the  circulation.  The  white  man  uses  a  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  stem  of  one  or  two  species  of  Astragalus  as  an  emmollient  and  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  excoriated  surfaces. 

tsEk.pEnwa'lEn,  tsqspEnwe'lEn,  tsqEpEnwa'wElEn,  tslcElce'pEnwe'lEn; 
“able  to  stick,”  “able  a  little  to  stick,”  “little  stick  plant”; 
stick-seed,  smooth-stemmed  Mentzelia,  Mentzelia  laevicaulis  T.  & 
G.;  Lappula  Jiispida  Greene. 

The  latter  plant  is  so  named  from  the  fruits  which  are  armed  with  stout 
barbed  prickles.  Some  species  of  Mentzelia  have  stems  armed  with  hooked 
stinging  hairs,  but  the  species  laevicaulis  is  smooth  stemmed,  being  merely 
minutely  pubescent. 

These  plants  have  medicinal  uses,  but  no  special  information  was  obtained. 

tsETYitse' Elp ;  Sericotheca  sp. 

This  is  probably  another  name  for  Sericotheca  discolor. 

tsiquke'lp;  American  elder;  Sambucus  canadensis  L.,  Sambucus  caerulea 
Raf. 

The  fresh  bark  is  teased  out  and  a  wad  of  it  is  put  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tooth  to  stop  it  from  aching.  It  is  used  by  the  white  man  as  a  stimulant, 
a  carminative,  and  an  alterative.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  rheumatism  and 
erysipelas. 

tsitsExtsaxt;  common  juniper;  Juniperus  communis  L. 

An  infusion  of  the  twigs  is  used  for  washing  sore  eyes.  The  small  branches 
are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  the  stomach  and  also  as 
a  wash  for  sore  eyes.  The  berrylike  fruits  are  also  of  value  in  that  they 
contain  water,  albuminoids,  and  carbohydrates. 

tsiwalcsu'nElp,  tciwakso'nElp,  tciawdksu'nEl;  “bleeding  nose  plant”; 
anemone;  Anemone  muUifida  Poir. 

The  leaves  are  used  for  plugging  the  nose  to  stop  bleeding.  A  bunch  of 
the  fresh  plant  in  flower  is  placed  across  the  nostrils  or  held  to  the  nose  to 
stop  bleeding.  If  the  bleeding  is  slight  or  intermittent  a  plant  is  plucked 
and  held  to  the  nose  like  smelling  salts  from  time  to  time.  In  Europe  the 
plant  is  used  in  a  similar  way. 

.tsTca'.lp,  .tsqe'lp;  Douglas  fir;  Pseudotsuga  mucronata  (Raf.)  Siidw. 

The  twigs,  or  preferably  the  young  shoots,  are  boiled  and  the  decoction 
is  drunk  as  a  diuretic.  The  young  shoots  are  reduced  to  ashes  and  mixed 
with  a  good  quality  of  melted  deer’s  or  other  animal’s  fat  and  used  as  a 
general  ointment  or  salve.  The  tips  of  the  boughs  with  the  needles  are 
burned  to  ashes  and  the  latter  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  or 
“moving  pains  in  the  bones.”  The  burned  or  half-burned  ashes  or  coals 
are  placed  on  the  affected  part,  lighted,  and  allowed  to  burn  slowly  into 
the  flesh.  Those  who  lack  the  nerve  to  use  this  heroic  treatment  themselves 
are  held  by  their  friends  during  the  process.  All  parts  of  the  body  subject 
to  the  pains  are  treated  similarly  in  turn. 
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Ordinary  charcoal  from  any  part  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  way,  small  portions  of  the  hot  coals  being  placed  on  the  affected  parts. 
The  branches  of  the  young  trees  or  the  small  branches,  preferably  the  tips 
of  the  older  trees,  are  heated  over  the  fire  and  laid  on  any  part  of  the  body 
for  rheumatic  pains,  cramps  of  the  muscles,  or  any  other  such  ailments. 
The  heat  is  kept  up  by  renewing  repeatedly  several  branches  which  are 
being  constantly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This  remedy  is  much  in  vogue 
for  the  treatment  of  colic  or  cramps  in  the  bowels  or  in  the  stomach.  If 
the  branches  are  very  hot  they  are  wrapped  in  something  before  laying  on 
the  body.  Sometimes  a  thick  pad  of  them  is  put  in  a  thin  sack  and  then 
laid  on  the  body. 

tsdtEne'lp;  Rocky  Mountain  maple;  Acer  glabrum  Torr. 

The  wood  and  bark  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  for  nausea  or 
sickness  which  has  been  caused  by  smelling  a  corpse. 

.tsxaza'lp;  spruce;  Picea  engelmanni  (Parry)  Engelm. 

The  young  shoots  are  burned  and  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  melted  deer’s 
fat  and  used  as  a  general  salve  or  ointment. 

tcaa'la,  tse' .la;  American  wild  mij^it;  Mentha  canadensis  L. 

A  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  tops  is  drunk  as  a  remedy  for  colds,  pains, 
and  swellings.  It  is  also  used  for  steaming  the  body  for  rheumatism  and 
severe  colds.  The  method  of  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  described  under 
Artemisia  dracunculoides.^^  The  oil  that  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and 
tops  is  used  by  the  white  man  as  a  carminative,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic. 

tcaweJcu'pa;  “Lilium  columbianum  tail  or  stalk”;  coliunbine; 
Aguilegia  formosa  Fisch. 

A  warm  or  cold  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  used  as  a  wash  for  the  hair 
and  scalp. 

tcektcelcu'Icsa,  tcektcako'ksa;  spiraea;  Spiraea  pyramidata  Greene. 

This  is  another  name  for  Spiraea  pyramidata.  For  its  uses  see  .stcekoqsa. 

tcEktceTco'kiauk;  “little  redwood”;  red-osier  dogwood  and  dogwood; 

Cornus  stolonijera  Miclix.  and  Cornus  pubescens  Nutt. 

The  names  seem  to  be  applied  to  both  the  species  of  Cornus.  The  wood, 
bark,  or  leaves,  or  all  of  them  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  by  the 
women  after  childbirth.  A  decoction  of  the  sapwood  or  of  the  twigs  is 
boiled  in  conjunction  with  the  twigs  of  Thuja  gigantea  and  is  drunk  by  the 
women  of  the  Uta'mkt  after  childbirth. 

tce'TcwElEx;  “reddish”;  larch;  Larix  occidentalis  Nutt. 

The  name  is  not  clear.  The  only  reddish  part  of  the  larch  is  its  young 
staminate  inflorescence.  The  decoction  is  used  as  a  wash  or  bath  for  babies. 
It  is  believed  to  make  them  strong  and  healthy. 

tcuElsta'm;  Ceanothus  velutinus  Dough 

This  is  another  name  for  Ceanothus  velutinus  and  is  used  only  by  the 
Spences  Bridge  division  and  is  said  to  be  really  a  Shuswap  name. 

upall'lEtza;  “  bushy  skin  or  covering  ” ;  unidentified. 

It  is  used  as  a  medicine,  but  no  particulars  were  learned  as  to  its  use  or 
preparation. 

31  See  moka  sd'slp,  p.  476.  “  See  under  hux'‘  xa'ip,  p.  467. 
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u'p'^u'pt;^^  “thick  or  bushy”;  unidentified. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant  are  toasted  until  brittle,  then  crushed 
very  fine.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  grease  or  with  tree  gum.  It  is  used 
as  an  ointment  for  pains  in  the  legs  and  for  rheumatism.  Sometimes  the 
fresh  plant  is  crushed  and  applied  as  a  poultice  for  rheumatic  swellings. 

wdwdqai' .n;  pipsissewa;  GhimapTiila  umhellata  occidentalis  (Rydb.) 

Blake. 

A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  drunk  as  a  tonic  for  general  indisposition. 
It  is  considered  by  the  white  man  to  have  tonic  properties. 

wupupei' .tx'^ ;  “bushy  leaves”;  avens;  Geum  sp. 

The  roots  are  used  as  a  medicine,  but  no  particular  use  was  learned. 

wup'^up'ke'qEn;  “bushy  or  clustered  head”  or  flower;  pentstemon; 

Pentstemon  conjertus  coeruleo-purpureus  A.  Gray. 

This  name  is  also  given  to  another  plant  with  a  large  bushy  head  which 
is  unidentified.  It  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  but  no  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  its  use  were  learned.  Pentstemon  confertus  is  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  .skomkMmoxe'kEn.  Its  particular  uses  are  given  under  this 
name.  ’  * 


'scent”  or  “body  scent”;  HierocJiloe  odorata  (L.) 


xa'sxast,  xas.Petsa; 

Wahlenb. 

An  infusion  and  also  a  decoction  are  used  as  washes  for  the  hair  and  body. 

xildxilu  puj  PotsntiTld  dnscvind  stalk avens;  Gbutti  sp. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  named  because  it  closely  resembles  Potentilla  anserina. 
Both  have  yellow  flowers. 

A  strong  decoction  of  the  root  is  drunk  for  the  measles,  smaUpox,  chicken 
pox,  and  any  disease  which  develops  a  rash.  If  the  decoction  becomes  dark 
colored  it  will  drive  the  sickness  out  as  a  rash  or  pox.  If  after  long  boiling 
the  decoction  does  not  become  dark  it  will  not  be  effective.  The  Indians 
say  that  during  the  last  smallpox  epidemic  no  one  died  who  used  it. 

xozxozei  .te“;  “sharp  leaf”;  Luetked  pectindtd  (Pursh)  Kuntze. 

^Ene  .x“,  zEnii  .x‘“;  water  hemlock;  Cicutd  vdgdns  Greene. 

..u  sound  and  the  sick,  sometimes  eat  very  small  portions  of 

the  fresh  or  dried  root.  They  first  take  a  drink  of  prepared  salmon  oil  or 
of  the  oil  from  the  brew  in  which  salmon  heads  have  been  boiled  The 
effect  IS  at  first  distressing.  The  person  has  more  or  less  severe  pains  and 
vomiting  usually  foUows.  The  evil  effects  disappear  completely  in  about 
three  days  or  less  and  are  followed  by  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  or  of  energy 
and  perfect  wellness. 

r encircled”;  pipsissewa;  CTiimdphild  umbelMd 
occidentdhs  (Rydb.)  Blake. 

It  IS  said  to  be  so  named  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  encircling 
the  base  of  the  stem.  The  fresh  plant  is  crushed  into  a  pulp  and  applied 
as  a  poultice  to  sweUinp,  especially  to  those  of  the  legs  and  feet.  A^arm 

after'^  drunk  profusely  by  women  immediately  before  and 

after  childbirth.  Its  use  for  this  latter  purpose  is  not  very  general  The 


“  See  under  mElBviEne'lp,  p.  463. 
See  under  sxozxozd'Etx  p.  472. 


See  under  mala'mEn  En  Eskwtsit,  p,  463. 
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zol.lcut'lp;  western  chokecherry ;  Prunus  demissa  (Nutt.)  Walp. 

The  bark  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  as  a  tonic.  Women  are 
said  to  take  it  to  strengthen  them  after  childbirth. 

zou't;  unidentified. 

This  name  is  given  to  two  plants,  both  unidentified.  One  of  these,  the 
real  zou't,  is  said  not  to  grow  in  the  Thompson  Indian  country  but  in  the 
Okanagon  country  within  the  United  States  and  beyond  to  the  south. 

This  plant  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  colds.  A  decoction  of  the  stems,  fresh 
or  dried,  is  drunk.  The  dried  stems  are  chewed  or  sniffed  like  smelling  salts. 
Some  say  the  fresh  stems  may  be  used  as  well  as  the  dried  ones. 

PLANTS  USED  AS  FOOD 
Roots 

Roots  and  underground  stems  as  well  as  berries  and  other  fruits 
have  always  been  used  by  the  Thompson.  In  their  mythology 
they  speak  of  living  on  game,  roots,  and  berries.  Few  plants  with 
edible  roots  have  been  overlooked  by  them.  They  have  been  used 
as  food,  for  chewing,  medicine,  dyes,  for  basket  material,  and  cordage. 
The  finding,  digging,  and  gathering  was  woman’s  work.  The  abun¬ 
dance  and  nutritive  value  of  fleshy  roots  and  underground  stems 
makes  them  particularly  important  as  a  source  of  food  and  many 
of  them  are  rich  in  medicinal  properties.  Their  abundance  is 
accounted  for  by  the  Thompson  River  tribes  as  due  to  a  powerful 
woman  who  lived  at  Lytton.  She  was  taken  away  by  a  great  chief, 
some  say  the  Sun.  She  wanted  to  leave  provisions  for  her  people 
so  she  dropped  edible  roots  at  Botani,  saying  that  “Roots  will  grow 
in  abrmdance  in  this  place;  and  all  my  children  shall  repair  here  to 
dig  them.”  Although  roots  are  not  as  perishable  as  fruits,  they 
readily  decompose  if  not  subjected  to  treatment  after  diggiug,  so  the 
Thompson  preserved  them  along  with  underground  stems  for  future 
use,  usually  by  desiccation.  The  roots  were  hung  up  to  dry  after 
being  strung  on  shredded  bark  or  grass.  After  proper  drying  they 
were  stored  iu  or  near  their  habitations  or  in  caches.  The  fresh  roots 
were  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  but  as  a  rule  the  roots  received  at 
least  a  little  cooldng,  as  it  adds  greatly  to  their  taste  and  digesti¬ 
bility.  They  were  either  boiled  or  more  commonly  roasted.  The 
same  method  of  cooking  was  employed  with  the  fresh  as  with  the 
dried  roots  and  usually  large  quantities  were  cooked  at  a  time. 
Ovens  were  made  in  the  earth  and  the  roots  were  baked. An¬ 
other  method  of  cooking  was  by  boiling  in  vessels  made  of  cedar 
root  or  birch  bark.  The  water  was  made  to  boil  in  the  usual  way 

by  insertion  of  red-hot  stones.  They  were  also  steamed  by  pouring 

- - - - - - - 

30  Folktales  of  Salishan  and  Sahaptin  tribes.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  xi,  1917, 

p.  21. 

^0  Detailed  description  of  these  ovens  is  given  in  James  Teit,  The  Thompson  Ind'ans  of  British  Columbia, 
Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  n,  1900,  pp.  236,  237. 
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water  over  hot  stones  and  having  the  roots  so  arranged  as  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  steam  as  it  was  given  off.  Usually  they  were 
cooked  with  meats  or  sometimes  flavored  by  cooking  other  plants 
with  them.  For  example,  some  roots  were  flavored  with  the  flowers 
and  stems  of  Fragaria  calif ornica.  Very  often  roots  were  combined 
with  berries  and  animal  fat,  especially  deer  fat,  all  being  boiled 
together.  Deer’s  blood,  a  delicacy,  was  sometimes  added  to  such  a 
combination.  Foots,  however,  were  not  as  often  used  with  animal 
fat  as  berries.  Although  the  Indians  still  gather,  preserve,  and  cook 
the  roots  as  of  old,  they  do  not  use  them  in  large  quantities  but 
mainly  supplementary  to  other  foods. 

The  digging  stick  was  the  only  implement  used  in  digging  the  roots. 
The  ground  where  the  roots  were  dug  was  considered  common  prop¬ 
erty.  The  calendar  is  based  upon  moons  which  shine  during  seasons 
when  roots  were  ready  to  be  dug  or  berries  or  other  fruits  were  ready 
to  be  picked.  At  Spences  Bridge  the  “seventh  moon”  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  “the  people  dig  roots”  moon. 

In  listing  the  plants  I  have  separated  the  roots  and  underground 
stems  botanically;  but,  so  far  as  their  importance,  use,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  roots  and  under¬ 
ground  stems. 

Among  plants  with  edible  roots  that  were  used  by  the  Thompson 
we  may  note  the  most  important: 

Peucedanum,  of  which  there  are  over  40  related  species;  many  of 
these  are  found  growing  along  the  Pacific  coast.  A  great  number  of 
them  have  edible  fleshy  roots,  often  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  whitish 
flesh,  full  of  starch,  some  sugar,  albuminoids,  and  mucilage.  A  faint 
celery  taste  is  observable,  and  although  they  are  usually  cooked  they 
are  palatable  raw. 

Balsamorhiza  or  balsam-root  bears  a  very  solid  deep  root  with  a 
thick  rind.  This,  as  well  as  Peucedanum,  is  not  only  important  as 
a  food  but  also  as  a  medicine.  It  is  palatable  raw  or  cooked.  Even 
the  young  stalks  and  seeds  are  sometimes  used. 

Lewisia  rediviva,  bitterroot,  is  another  important  Thompson  Indian 
food.  Its  roots  are  thin  and  twisted  and  the  rind  is  very  bitter 
hence  the  common  name  “  bitterroot.”  The  inner  part  is  white  and 
arinaceous,  lacks  sugar,  and  is  palatable  only  after  cooking  because 
of  too  much  bitterness  in  the  raw  state.  Other  roots  used  extensivelv 
by  the  Thompson  follow: 


hatee'ius,  hatce'us,  atce'ius;  tied  or  fastened;  unidentified. 

This  plant  is  so  named  from  the  form  of  the  roots  which  are  connected 
^ogether  one  below  the  other.  The  roots  are  cooked  before  eating. 

Jiweshwesa'nElc,  hwesa'uElc,  x-wisFnalc;  “  anointed  belly;”  unidentified 

The  meaning  of  this  name  is  not  clear.  The  roots  are  cooked  and  eaten. 
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Ita'lcEma,  a'kEma;  Peucedanum  sp. 

This  plant  is  probably  some  species  of  Peucedanum.  It  looks  very  much 
like  tla'ko  but  has  a  much  smaller  leaf.  Some  of  the  Indians  said  it  was  a 
kind  of  onion,  but  more  thought  it  to  be  a  kind  of  large  celery  like  tla'ko. 

Both  the  fusiform  roots  and  succulent  stems  are  eaten  by  the  Nicola  and 
Uta'mkt  people. 

kalEtsu'pa;  carrots  tail;  unidentified. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  plant  recently  because  it  resembles  the  wild 
carrot;  but  the  old  people  had  another  name  for  it.  A  few  were  found 
growing  near  the  Thompson,  a  few  near  Lillooet,  and  some  near  Douglas 
Lake.  The  roots  are  seldom  eaten  but  are  used  as  a  charm  with  deer’s  fat 
for  success  in  hunting. 

ka'^llcEn,  qarZqErZ,  qa.lktl,  ska'^ke^;  unidentified. 

The  first  name  is  the  most  common  form.  It  is  also  sometimes  referred 
to  by  still  ’another  name,  tsapo'lsmka.  The  plant  has  a  root  very  much 
like  tfiat  of  taxqai'.n,  but  it  differs  in  being  smaller  and  long  and  narrow. 
It  is  found  below  and  attached  to  the  roots  of  some  taxqai.n.  The  root  is 
sweet  and  mealy.  It  is  always  cooked. 

kokwe'la;  Peucedanum  macrocarpum  (Nutt.)  Jones. 

The  thick  root  is  used  as  a  food.  It  is  often  combined  with  the  bulb  of 
Lilium  columbianum  and  salmon  roe.  All  three  are  boiled  together.  The 
salmon  roe  had  to  be  buried  first. 

This  plant  is  mentioned  in  mythology;  the  man,  Tsuntia,  being  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  connection  of  this  root  with  a  woman.  The  Lytton  traded 
this  to  the  Lower  Thompson  band. 

tla'ko,  laqo;  Peucedanum  leiocarpum  Nutt. 

Older  Indians  claim  the  roots  were  formerly  eaten  but  do  not  form  an  , 
important  part  of  their  diet  now. 

.tlkupEnu'pa;  bitter  root;  Lewisia  pygmaea  (A.  Gray)  Robinson. 

The  roots  are  eaten  by  some.  Others  say  that  eating  the  roots  causes 
insanity.  This  is  a  recent  belief,  however. 

.tlkupEn,  tlkupEnd'e;  bitter  root;  Lewisia  rediviva  Pursh. 

The  thick,  fleshy  taproot  is  eaten  and  is  traded  by  the  Lytton  band  to 
the  Lower  Thompson.  The  Okanagon  traded  these  roots  also  to  the  Lower 
Thompson  in  exchange  for  dried  salmon. 

mEtsai'i,  metsd'i,  me.sd'i;  unidentified. 

Nothing  other  than  the  name  and  fact  that  the  root  is  eaten  was  learned 

concerning  this  plant. 

mEtso'la;  unidentified. 

It  has  a  long  narrow  root  which  is  eaten.  Some  say  that  the  root  and 
base  of  the  stem  are  both  eaten. 

.npo'pokxEn;  thistle;  Cirsium  edule  Nutt. 

The  large  roots  are  cooked  before  eating. 

paax'^ha'nk,  pax'^Tia'nk;  “passed  belly”  or  “roundness.” 

This  name  is  given  to  plants  of  kokwPla  whose  roots  have  become  shrunken 
and  are  not  as  full  as  the  others.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  any 
plant  whose  roots  are  not  as  full  as  is  expected. 
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.shwl'pis,  .sx^wi'pis;  thistle:  Cirsium  hookerianum  Nutt. 

The  deep  thick  root  is  cooked  before  eating. 

.shwt'toJc;  sweetroot;  OsmorJiiza  nuda  Torr. 

The  thick  aromatic  roots  are  eaten.  They  are  known  for  their  delicate 
flavor  and  are  especially  appetizing  because  of  their  aromatic  character. 

sJcErke'rz;  prickly  pear;  Opuntia  polyacantha  Haw. 

The  roots  and  little  bulbs  adhering  or  growing  to  them  are  eaten.  They 
are  best  when  gathered  in  the  spring.  Like  sni'lksn,  they  are  cooked  in  an 
earthen  oven,  then  they  are  peeled,  and  the  inside  is  eaten.  The  inside  of 
the  stalks  or  growing  parts  are  also  eaten  in  the  same  way. 

snl'llcEn;  “ vooi  oi  .tskd'nElp  ov sd'xom'^ ;  balsam  root;  BalsamorJiiza 
sagittata  (Pursh)  Nutt. 

The  roots  are  eaten  and  sometimes  the  whole  plant.  The  Indians  enjoy 
the  whole  plant  when  young  but  will  eat  it  at  any  age  when  hungry. 

snu'Tcas  a  .tlku'pEn,  tlkupEns  a  xao'imEx;  bitterroot;  Lewisia  Columbi¬ 
ana  (Howell)  Robinson. 

The  roots,  which  are  very  fleshy  but  branching  and  rather  coarse,  are 
eaten  by  the  Nicola  and  Thompson  but  are  not  eaten  by  the  Lytton  Indians. 
This  plant  bears  a  large  number  of  small  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 
As  many  as  32  blossoms  have  been  counted  on  one  plant. 

sd'xom;^^  balsam  root;  BalsamorJiiza  sagittata  (Pursh)  Nutt. 
•stlEnqa'i.n;  waterleaf;  Hydrophyllum  occidentale  A.  Gray. 

The  root  is  always  cooked  before  eating.  Cattle  commonly  eat  this. 

.sxomilsxa. 

This  name  is  given  to  protuberances  on  sni'lkEn  roots.  They  are  cut  off 
cooked,  and  eaten.  ’ 

taxqa'i.n;  “bitter  root  or  head”;  Leptotaenia  dissecta  Nutt. 

The  root  is  very  large  so  is  usuaUy  split,  then  strung,  and  dried.  It  is 
then  cooked  when  needed. 

tsapo'lEmqa. 

This  is  another  name  for  the  large  roots  of  taxqa'i.n. 

tse'kElEspo' ,  si'kalEspo;  thistle;  Cirsium  undulatum  Nutt. 

The  roots  are  cooked  before  eating. 

tcepawe'l,  tcEptcepsawU;  “bloody,”  “long-flowered  stone  seed”;  grom- 
well;  Liihospermum  angustijolium  Michx. 

of  the  rToTs^  “bloody.”  So  named  because  of  the  red  ends  of  many 

The  roots,  which  are  large  and  deep  rooted,  are  cooked  before  eating. 

xanaxa'i.n;  bugleweed;  Lycopus  uniflorus  Michx. 

The  roots  are  eaten  but  never  in  the  raw  state. 

XI  laxdl,  silverweed;  Potentilla  anserina  L. 

. _ These  roots  form  a  part  of  the  Indian’s  diet,  raw  or  more  often  cooked. 

”  See  sni'lkEn,  p.  480.  ^ 
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Underground  Stems 

e'tx^wa,  et.hwa;  camas  or  quamash;  Quamasia  quamash  (Pursh) 
Coville. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  native  edible  bulbs  of  the  Indian  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  sweet  and  nutritious;  very  abundant  and  larger  than 
many  of  the  other  bulbs.  It  is  globose  and  about  3  cm.  thick.  It  is  always 
cooked,  as  it  is  very  insipid  when  eaten  raw.  After  baking  it  resembles  a 
chestnut  in  appearance  and  taste.  The  plant  is  very  attractive,  bearing 
beautiful  light-blue  flowers.  It  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  Indians,  being 
eaten  by  those  of  California,  Oregon  and  the  northwestern  plateaus.  In 
some  cases  it  is  mixed  with  Alectoria  jubata,  a  dark  thread-like  lichen. 

qaka'udx,  qd'wax,  mu'la;  fritillary;  Fritillaria  lanceolata  Pursh. 

The  thick  scaly  bulbs  are  cooked  before  eating. 

Tcala'ua,  Icsld'wa;  nodding  onion;  Allium  cernuum  Roth. 

The  thick  lance-ovoid  bulb,  often  purplish  in  color,  is  eaten  after  cooking- 
The  plant  is  very  abundant.  The  bulbs  of  all  species  are  eaten.  Its 
volatile  oil  gives  it  a  very  strong  scent. 

Tcalau''pa,  Tcalauau'pa,  Tcakwa'mtca;  onion  tail  or  leaf;  cluster  lily; 
Triteleia  grandiflora  Lindl. 

The  first  name  was  given  by  the  Nicola  people.  The  last  two  names  are 
used  by  the  Lytton  Indians.  This  plant  bears  many  flowers  on  a  stalk. 
Twenty-one  blue  blossoms  have  been  counted  on  one  plant.  The  globose 
bulbs  are  fibrous-coated  and  were  eaten  formerly  but  are  not  used  as  a  food 
now. 

malcad' Eza;  sagebrush  mariposa;  Calochortus  macrocarpus  Dough 

The  coated  starchy  corms  are  eaten  by  both  Indians  and  whites.  The 
plant  is  very  abundant  all  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

.nke'lcaka;  prairie  wild  onion;  Allium  stellatum  Ker. 

The  Uta'mkt  eat  the  ovoid  bulbs  which  have  a  very  thin  coat  and  are 
reddish  in  color.  The  other  Indians  seldom  eat  them. 

sku'xElka;  bulrush;  Scirpus  sp. 

This  plant  has  a  wide  distribution  along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  thick, 
fleshy  rootstocks  of  one  species  were  baked  and  eaten.  It  is  called  “tule”  in 
the  Pacific  States. 

si'.tca  (Lytton),  .nsi.tca  (Lytton),  .sci.tco  (Spences  Bridge),  .stci'tco 
(Uta'mkt);  “very  large  plants  of  kakwa'mtca”;  cluster  lily;  Trite¬ 
leia  grandiflora  Lindl. 

The  very  large  bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  Lytton,  Spences  Bridge,and  Uta'mkt 
Indians. 

.skd'metc,  .skd'matc;  glacier  lily;  Erythronium  grandiflorum  Pursh  and 
Erythronium  grandiflorum  parviflorum  Wats. 

The  small  membranous-coated  corms  are  cooked  and  eaten.  They  are 
too  small  to  be  used  by  the  white  man.  They  are  only  a  little  larger  than 
a  peanut. 

smsl-mEl,  smEl.mEl;  fritillary;  Fritillaria  sp. 

The  flower  of  some  species  of  Fritillaria  have  checkered  markings  on  the 
perianth  and  these  markings  gave  the  flower  its  name  from  the  Latin 
fritillus,  meaning  chessboard.  The  Thompson  Indians,  Similkameen,  and 
Uta'mkt  eat  the  bulbs.  , 
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.sxaie'Em  (best  form),  .sxai'.im,  .sxyaii'am,  .sxaii'Em,  .sxrai'em; 
cluster  lily;  Triteleia  grandijlora  Lindl. 

The  above  names  may  be  given  to  different  varieties  of  Triteleia  grandi- 
flora.  The  Spences  Bridge  Indians  say  that  it  is  related  to  T.  grandijlora 
but  differs  from  it  in  that  it  grows  low,  bears  only  one  blue  flower,  and  grows 
in  a  different  habitat,  viz,  the  valley.  Other  Indians  say  that  the  other 
names  apply  to  smaller  nonflowering  or  seldom  flowering  varieties.  They 
eat  the  bulbs. 

cd'aJc;  bracken;  Pteridium  aquilinum  (L.)  Kuhn. 

The  rootstock  is  cooked  and  eaten. 

tatu'En,  tatuEnupa;  spring  beauty;  Claytonia  lanceolata  Pursh. 

Some  Lytton  Indians  apply  the  name  tatuEnupa  to  Moneses  unijiora. 
The  conn,  which  is  small  and  oval,  is  eaten.  It  is  sometimes  called  Indian 
potato. 

tcd'wE'k,  tea' wok;  panther  lily;  Lilium  parvijiorum  (Hook.)  Holz. 

The  thick  scaly  bulbs  are  eaten.  The  bulbs  of  Lilium  columbianum  Han¬ 
son  and  salmon  roe  which  has  previously  been  buried  are  boiled  with  this 
and  the  combination  makes  a  favorite  dislf. 

tsapl'as,  tsEpl'as,  tsepe'as;  onion;  Allium  acuminatum  Hook. 

The  thick  coated  spherical  bulbs  are  eaten.  They  are  borne  solitary. 

tsEltsElJca'ia;  "root  of  broad-leaved  cat-tail;  TypTia  latifolia  L. 

The  farinaceous  rootstock  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Indian’s  diet. 
It  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  white  man. 

tsTkwa,  tsu'Jcwa,  tsi'lcua;  bracken;  Pteridium  aquilinum  (L.)  Kuhn. 

A  kind  of  brake  but  not  the  common  brake.  The  rootstock  is  considered 
very  nutritious.  It  is  liked  by  the  Indian  but  not  by  the  white  man,  who 
in  cases  of  necessity  sometimes  eats  it. 

wetsama't;  water  parsnip;  Sium  Zaeye  Walt. 

This  plant  often  grows  in  water  with  the  leaves  submerged;  then  they  are 
twice  or  thrice  pinnatifid.  The  rootstock  or  rhizome  is  the  part  eaten. 
Cattle  often  eat  this. 

x^ald'uxEza,  x'^dld'uxoza;  fritillary;  Fritillaria  pudica  (Pursh)  Spreng. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  plants  to  be  dug  in  the  spring.  They  bear  bulbs 
of  numerous  small  rounded  scales,  which  make  them  a  satisfactory  food. 

Stems  Above  Ground,  Leaves,  and  Flowering  Tops 

awl' a;  black  moss;  Alectoria  jul)ata  AqA&tivls. 

The  whole  plant,  a  true  lichen,  is  cooked  and  eaten. 

eli'la;  salnionberry ;  Ruius  spectahilis  Pursh. 

The  young  shoots  are  very  fleshy  and  sweet  and  are  eaten  whenever  they 
can  be  found. 

Young  shoots  of  el'i'la  are  called  lelaxH'n. 

kd  ko,  ka  qo;  cow  parsnip;  Heracleum  lanatum  Michx. 

The  young  stalks  are  pulled,  peeled,  and  eaten  raw.  They  resemble  our 
rhubarb  but  are  not  so  succulent  and  are  much  more  fibrous.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  food  of  cattle. 

ka'ksma,  a'ksma;  Peucedanum  sp. 

This  plant  was  not  identified  as  to  species.  The  Indians  call  it  a  kind  of 
celery.  Some,  however,  claim  it  to  be  a  kind  of  onion.  Both  the  roots  and 
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qt'mts,  qa'mas,  qe'mes;  variety  of  mushroom;  Agaricus  sp. 

This  mushroom  is  very  large  and  grows  around  Lytton  and  is  found  west 
of  Lytton  also.  The  mushrooms  are  plucked,  strung,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
When  wanted,  they  are  cut  in  pieces,  peeled,  and  eaten  raw.  Sometimes 
they  are  roasted  for  a  few  minutes. 

Icuslei'a;  unidentified. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  fern-like  in  appearance  and  always  green.  It 
grows  on  dead  trees,  rocks,  and  in  moss.  The  young  leafy  shoots  are  eaten. 

lelaxi'n;*^  "young  shoots  of  ell'la” ;  salmonberry;  Rubus  spectabilis 
Pursh. 

li'tka;  "variety  of  mushroom”;  Agaricus  sp. 

This,  like  ki'mis,  is  plucked,  strung,  and  dried.  Before  eating  it  is  cut 
into  pieces,  peeled,  and  eaten  raw  or  slightly  roasted. 

tla'Tco;  wild  celery  or  Indian  consumption  plant;  Peucedanum  leio- 
carpum  Nutt. 

The  stalks  are  peeled  and  eaten  as  celery.  The  plant  is  thought  to  have 
medicinal  properties,  which  have  been  discussed  under  medicinal  plants. 

makad' Eza;  sagebrush  mariposa;  Calochortus  macrocarpus  Dough 

The  flower  buds  are  eaten  and  are  very  sweet,  due  to  nectar  glands. 
Often  the  unopened  flowers  are  picked  and  eaten  raw. 

mstTka'i;  "variety  of  mushroom”;  Agaricus  sp. 

Nothing  was  learned  concerning  this  plant  other  than  that  the  mushroom 
was  eaten.  It  was  probably  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ki'mis. 

mitcakxi'n;  white-bark  raspberry;  Rubus  leucodermis  Dough 

The  young  shoots  were  eaten  especially  by  the  Uta'mkt. 

.ntu' ;  lodgepole  black  pine  and  shore  pine;  Pinus  murrayana  Balf. 
and  Pinus  contorta  Land. 

The  name  .ntud'uk  was  often  used,  meaning  “cambium  layer.”  This 
cambium  layer  and  the  sap  of  the  black  pine  are  eaten  especially  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  most  abundant.  The  Indians  frequently  used  the 
term  .ntutu'uEm  when  referring  to  this  plant.  It  means  “to  gather  and 
eat  .ntu' 

In  the  spring  the  cambium  layer  was  removed  from  other  trees,  as  the 
western  yeUow  pine,  Pinus  ponderosa  Dough;  the  spruce,  Picea  sp.;  the 
great  silver  fir,  Abies  grandis  Lindh;  and  the  Douglas  fir,  Pseudotsuga  mucro- 
nata  (Raf.)  Sudw. 

These  are  aU  Gymnosperms.  Of  the  Angiosperms  only  the  quaking 
aspen,  Populus  tremuloides  Michx.,  and  sometimes  the  alder,  Alnus  rubra 
Bong.,  were  used  as  a  source  of  cambium.  To  obtain  it  the  bark  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  tree  by  a  piece  of  horn  or  wood  and  the  cambium  was  then 
scraped  off  with  a  sharp  bone  or  horn  implement.  Now  it  is  scraped  off 
with  a  steel  knife. 

.sM'ket,  .shakete'lp;  "leaf,”  "stalk”;  blooming  sally;  Epilobium 
angustijolium  L. 

The  young  shoots  are  eaten  rawq  chiefly  by  the  Uta'mkt. 


<2  See  ell'la,  p.  482. 
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shu'xElJca;  bulrush;  Scirpus  sp. 

The  pollen  and  flowering  spikes  of  a  species  (not  learned)  of  Scirpus  were 
occasionally  eaten.  Children  in  the  country  delight  in  eating  this  when 
they  find  it. 

sJcaama'l.Tc;  “tree  milk”;  fir;  Abies  sp. 

The  fir  trees  have  great  quantities  of  resin  which  is  exuded  from  the 
needles,  branches,  and  cones.  It  congeals  and  these  masses  of  gum,  very 
sweet  and  pleasing  to  the  taste,  are  collected  and  chewed.  After  chewing  a 
while  it  is  swallowed.  This  gum  is  enjoyed  by  the  white  man. 

.snelsTcd' s ;  vegetable  oyster;  Tragopogon  porrijolius  L. 

This  name  is  particularly  used  by  the  Nicola  and  Spences  Bridge  Indians. 
Some  plants  yield  a  latex  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  coagulates,  and  the 
Indians  chew  this  mass.  Tragopogon  yields  such  a  latex,  and  the  Indians 
break  the  plant  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  sweet,  milky  juice  e.xudes 
and  dries  in  a  lump.  It  is  chewed  and  later  swallowed.  Two  or  three 
other  plants  are  used  in  the  same  way,  but  the  names  of  these  were  not 
learned.  This  is  a  species  of  the  white  man’s  common  vegetable  salsify. 

snu'Jcas  a  tld'lco;  “friend  of  tld'lco'’ ;  Peucedanum  leiocarvum  (Nutt.) 
Jones. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  plant  as  tla'ko.  It  may  be  a  different  variety. 
It  smeUs  like  tla'ko  and  the  flowers  and  plant  in  general  seem  to  be  the 
same.  The  stalks  are  eaten  like  those  of  tla'ko. 

so  xom,  SO  XEm;'^^  balsam  root;  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  (Pursh)  Nutt. 

The  young  scapose  stems  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  Indians.  The  stalks 
were  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  eating.  They  were  peeled 
and  eaten  raw.  ^ 


.stse'uxe,  stsii'xe;  western  yellow  pine;  Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl. 

The  outer  bark  is  removed  from  the  young  twigs  and  the  cambium  is 
eaten,  bee  under  .ntu'. 

stsu'mka;  balsam  root;  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  (Pursh)  Nutt. 

The  roots  bear  a  thick  edible  crown  which  is  cut  off  and  chewed  or  sucked 
by  the  Indians.  See  also  so'xom. 

.sxa'tkel,  .sxitke'l;  common  blackcap;  Rubus  occidentalis  L 

rhubl"rb^"°''*' 


tsewe'ta;  Peucedanum  leiocarpum  Nutt 

tafoT.tio.rwao 

wa'zEza;  balsam  root;  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  (Pursh)  Nutt 

This  name  refers  to  the  young  stalks  with  leaves  of  snllkEn'  They  are 
eaten  raw  but  are  often  boiled.  are 

No  Indian  name. 

The  Indian  and  botanical  names  of  this  plant  were  not  obtainpH  Ti 
p  an  grows  in  damp,  wet,  or  watery  places  and  comes  up  early  in  the  sprint 
The  leave,  were  gathered  and  eaten  raw.  The,  taete  IrkeTeTce  ^ 

No  Indian  name;  cactus;  Opuntia  sp. 

«  See  under  .stsu'mka,  p.  484.  ^ 
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Fleshy  Fruits,  Berries,  Drupes 

Fleshy  fruits,  exemplified,  by  berries  and  drupes,  have  always  made 
up  a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Indian.  They  are  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  food  parts  of  a  plant  and  are  the  most  palat¬ 
able  of  all  foods  eaten  in  the  raw  state,  and  together  with  roots  and 
underground  stems  made  up  the  vegetal  food  of  the  Thompson. 
In  the  main  they  were  gathered  from  wild  plants  which  were  found 
growing  in  the  vicinity.  Berries  have  always  been  picked  by  women. 
In  one  of  the  myths  of  the  Nicola  Valley  describing  the  adventures 
of  the  coyote,  he  is  described  as  having  been  heard  crying  by  women 
picking  berries.  Also  in  a  story  of  two  Lytton  girls  who  had  been 
stolen  by  giants  they  are  described  as  being  happy  because  the  giants 
took  them  to  a  place  where  they  could  pick  plenty  of  huckleberries.^^ 

Almost  every  variety  of  plant  yielding  a  fleshy  edible  fruit  was 
used  by  the  Thompson.  Among  those  yielding  the  greatest  amount 
and  having  the  greatest  distribution  are  the  service  berry,  bullberry, 
blueberry,  chokeberry,  raspberry,  thimbleberry,  blackberry,  goose¬ 
berry,  strawberry,  currant,  bearberry,  elderberry,  and  hawthorn 
berry.  The  saskatoon,  Amelanchier  alnifolia,  although  sometimes 
called  service  berry  is  really  a  small  pome,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
favorites  and  of  wide  distribution,  growing  in  almost  the  entire 
temperate  region  of  the  United  States.  Species  of  the  buffalo  berry, 
ShepJierdia,  are  also  of  wide  distribution  and  were  always  eaten  when 
obtainable. 

The  fruit  of  salal,  Gaultheria  shallon,  was  another  favorite.  Rose 
hips,  chokeberries,  gooseberries,  elderberries,  currants,  blackberries, 
and  wild  grapes  were  perhaps  those  most  commonly  gathered  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  picking,  preparation,  and  storage  was  always  done 
by  the  women. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  fruits  are  not  very  good.  The  best  way 
to  keep  them  is  by  drying,  but  they  are  not  so  palatable  after  drying. 
Instead  of  being  strung  up  to  dry,  as  the  roots  so  often  were,  the 
berries  and  rose  hips  were  dried  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats. 
They  were  turned  at  intervals  so  that  all  surfaces  would  be  equally 
exposed.  Sometimes  the  Lytton  band,  of  the  Thompson  used  small 
frames  made  of  split  cedar  wood  for  drying  cakes  made  from  the 
berries.  Making  cakes  of  berries  was  a  common  way  of  preparing 
them  for  eating.  These  cakes  were  made  by  boiling  the  berries  by 
the  usual  means,  i.  e.,  hot  stones  in  a  cedar-root  or  birch-bark  vessel. 
After  boding,  the  berries  were  mashed  or  kneaded  and  then  spread 
thicldy  on  a  table  of  pine  needles  or  other  leaves  and  exposed  to  the 
gun  and  wind  to  dry.  The  juice  which  had  boded  out  of  the  berries 
was  poured  over  them  as  they  dried,  forming  cakes.  Any  juice  in 


Folktales  of  Salishan  and  Sahaptin  Tribes,  Memoirs  of  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  xi,  1917,  p.  22. 
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excess  was  drunk.  Berries  were  often  combined  with  animal  fat, 
especially  deer  fat.  The  two  were  mashed  with  pestles  on  large  flat 
stones  and  sometimes  boiled  together. 

The  moons  were  divided  partly  according  to  the  food  that  was 
to  be  gathered.  The  Spences  Bridge  band  named  the  “eighth 
moon”  IcwEkwe'Tcwdit,  which  is  the  diminutive  plural  of  Tcwa'it, 
meaning  “ripe”;  therefore  it  meant  “a  little  ripe.”  The  “ninth 
moon”  was  called  Uxwanzel'Tcentin,  meaning  “middle  time,”  when  all 
the  berries  were  ripe.  All  the  bands  had  some  such  division  of  the 
seasons.  They  were  very  particular  that  the  berries  were  picked 
only  when  ripe.  An  older  custom  among  the  Upper  Thompson, 
now  gone  out  of  date,  was  to  choose  a  woman  of  the  tribe  (or  in  some 
cases  she  might  volunteer)  to  watch  the  berry  grounds  and  when  ripe 
to  notify  the  other  women  of  the  tribe.  The  berrying  grounds,  just 
as  the  root-digging  areas,  were  considered  common  property  and 
whoever  wished  might  pick  from  any  patch  during  the  harvest  season. 

The  particular  plants  yielding  fleshy  fruits  gathered  and  eaten  by 
the  Thompson  follow: 


a'lusTca,  a'lesla  (sometimes  used  as  a  term  for  the  tree),  a'lsska 
(sometimes  used  in  referring  to  this  tree);  “fruit  of  Tca'nElp'’; 
black  hawthorn;  Crataegus  douglasii  JJmdl. 

^  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  thorn  or  haw  tree.  The  drupe-like  pome 
IS  eaten.  It  is  black  and  smooth.  Another  species  is  recognized  by  the 
Indians.  See  nhvn'tka.  These  fruits  are  also  eaten  by  the  white  man. 

e%'ak  di'Elt;  “berry  of  Ike'lp^’ ;  bearberry;  ArctostapJiylos  uva-uorsi 
(L/.)  bpreng. 

The  drupes  are  bright  red,  so  they  are  very  tempting  looking.  They  are 
eaten  fresh  and  sometimes  boiled  in  soups. 

eli'la;  salmonberry;  Ruhus  spectabilis  Pursh. 

The  fruit,  a  raspberry,  is  eaten.  There  are  two  varieties;  one,  which  is 
better  flavored,  bears  salmon-yellow  fruits;  the  other  bears  reddish-black 
^  fruits.  This  IS  also  a  favorite  fruit  of  the  white  man. 

e'mex^  e'mux  e'm  ux\-  whortleberry;  Vaccinium  oreopUlum  Kydb. 

The  small  black  nodding  berries  are  eaten. 

lazmH’n,  .skazkzt'n,  .slazixEni'lp ;  "berries  of  ka'lwH’’-  false  wild 
meZsra  Solomon's  seal,  twistedstalk;  Vagnera 

appearance  and  many  are  found  on  one 

name:  nieaS^g^^rroM^^^^^^^  ^  Ut.'mkt 

kokoo  za,  koko'za;  unidentified. 

leaTitV^^rc'inrnTthif  that  was 

U'kwd,ke'kwel,  kyei'kywel;  mountain  ash;  Pyrus  sitchensis  (Roem.) 

eatem  ^^lusters  are  occasionally 
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Jcolcamd'us;  bald-hip  rose;  Rosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

Tcoxwa'p;  Oregon  crab;  Malus  jusca  Raf. 

This  fruit,  a  small  fleshy  pome,  is  eaten  to  some  extent  by  the  Uta'mkt. 
It  is  purphsh  when  ripe,  and  tart. 

Tcu'TcEns)  cranberry  bush;  Viburnum  paucijlorum  Rjlsde. 

This  shrub  bears  very  few  fruits.  The  small  drupes  are  globose  and  light 
red.  They  are  very  acid  but  are  eaten  nevertheless. 

Icumtce'n.s;  American  cranberry  bush;  Viburnum  trilobum  Marsh. 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  high-bush  cranberry  tree  and  grows  on  the 
high  mountains  in  mossy  swamps.  The  true  cranberry  is  a  vine,  while  this 
is  a  shrub  growing  as  tall  as  3  meters.  The  fruit  is  a  very  large  acid  red  berry. 

Icwo'qtvdx,  .sko'Jcwdx;  blackberry;  Rubus  macropetalus  Dough 

The  sweet  blackberries  are  eaten  by  both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 

laa'za;  squaw  currant;  Ribes  cereum  Dough 

This  bush  is  known  as  the  earliest  leafing  shrub  in  the  spring  in  the  Upper 
Thompson  Indian  country.  The  fruit  is  a  bright  orange-red  insipid  berry. 

It'tse;  blueberry;  Vaccinncm  sp. 

These  plants  bear  large  bluish-black  berries  with  few  seeds.  They  are 
eaten  in  large  quantities.  Most  species  are  gathered  by  the  white  man  also 

Uxihu'Eza,  tlaxiu'Eza;  "little  sweet  berry”;  saskatoon;  Amelanchier 
alnifolia  Nutt. 

This  is  another  variety  of  the  service  berries  and  the  drupes  are  eaten 
wherever  found.  See  under  slhu's. 

me.'tcalc;  whitebark  raspberry;  Rubus  leucodermis  Dough 

The  fruit  is  dark  reddish-purple,  nearly  black,  with  a  bloom;  hemi¬ 
spheric.  The  berries  are  eaten. 

.nsnusWlEpa;  American  strawberry  ;  Fragaria  vesca  americana  Porter. 

This  large  wild  strawberry  is  one  of  their  favorite  fruits.  It  is  also  a 
favorite  of  the  white  man.  It  has  been  naturalized  from  Europe. 

.nTcwFtka;  hawthorn;  Crataegus  columbiana  Howell. 

The  scarlet  pear-shaped  pome  is  eaten.  The  Indians  have  distinguished 
two  varieties  of  this  and  each  has  its  name.  See  a'luska. 

.sa'itsk,  .se'itsk;  raspberry;  Rubus  sp. 

The  species  of  this  plant  was  not  learned.  The  berries  were  gathered  and 
eaten. 

SEmaxl'tsxEn;  "variety  of  huckleberry”;  Vaccinium  ovatum  Pursh. 

This  plant  bears  sweet  reddish-black  berries,  sometimes  with  a  bloom. 
They  are  much  gathered  by  the  Indians. 

.skwVsa,  .shtvi'za;  red-flowered  currant;  Ribes  sanguineum  Pursh. 

The  Uta'mkt  and  Lytton  peoples  especially  eat  these  berries.  They  are 
black  and  densely  glaucous,  making  them  a  grayish  black.  The  berries  are 
very  sweet  but  insipid. 


«  See  sQapie'lp,  p.  488. 
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slhu's;  “good  face  or  surface  or  berry”;  saskatoon;  Amelanchier 
alnifolia  Nutt. 

These  small  berry  like  pomes  are  very  juicy.  The  outer  skin  is  purplish 
with  a  heavy  bloom;  sometimes  it  is  5  mm.  thick.  The  Indians  distinguish 
between  six  different  varieties  by  name.  The  white  man  eats  these  fruits 
but  not  in  quantity. 

sTca'tu'x,  sJcEtu'x;  blackberry;  Rubus  macropetalus  Dougl. 

This  is  a  creeping  plant  with  a  slightly  elongated  hemispheric  fruit.  The 
Indians  gather  it  whenever  they  can  find  it,  as  it  is  sweet  and  juicy.  It  is 
nearly  black  with  a  slight  bloom. 

ske'to' ;  this  is  the  same  as  sJcaHu'x. 

.ska'u,  .sqed'u,  .skya'u;  mountain  ash;  Pyrus  sitchensis  (Roem.) 
Piper. 

This  variety  of  mountain  ash  has  larger  red  fruits  than  many  of  the  others. 
They  are  eaten  but  are  not  a  staple.  Some  of  the  Upper  Thompson  Indians 
do  not  eat  them. 

.sqapiPlp;  bald-hip  rose;  Rosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

The  fruit  is  berry-like  in  appearance,  ffhe  true  fruits,  the  achenes,  are 
buried  in  the  calyx-like  enlargement  of  the  receptacle.  The  fruits  are  small, 
about  6  mm.  long;  ellipsoid.  They  are  occasionally  eaten  but  are  more 
often  strung  and  used  as  beads  by  the  children. 

sqoTcie'p;  California  strawberry;  Fragaria  calif ornica  Cham.  &  Schlecht. 

The  berry  was  usually  eaten  fresh.  Sometimes  it  was  washed  and  dried 
and  stored  for  winter  use. 


.sqdqwd'u,  sJcukwa'u. 

These  names  are  applied  to  varieties  of  Rosa  gymnocarpa  and  the  fruits 
are  used  like  those  of  the  latter. 

.sll'lcEm;  white-flowering  raspberry;  Rubus  parviflorus  Nutt,  or  Rul)us 
nutkanus  Mo 5. 

This  fruit  is  gathered  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  red  juicy  fruit  about 
2  cm.  broad.  It  is  sweet  and  of  an  exceptionally  pleasant  flavor.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  white  man  in  great  quantities  from  the  State  of  Washington 
.  up  to  Alaska. 

snikiepu  psa;  saskatoon;  Amelanchier  alnifolia  ^ nit. 

This  is  a  mountain  variety  of  Amelanchier  alnifolia.  It  also  bears  edible 


so.pmt'lp;  “hairy  face  plant”;  pricldy  currant;  Bibes  Ucmtre 

1  oir. 

The  berry  is  small  and  black.  It  is  eaten  especially  by  the  Uta'mkt. 

spazu's;  cherry;  Prunus  emarginata  (Dougl.)  Walp. 

The  oblong  drupe  is  bright  red  and  looks  delicious,  but  it  is  not  eaten  very 
much  because  of  its  bitterness. 


spekpa  Ic;  saskatoon;  Amelanchier  alnifolia  Nutt. 

This  plant  is  a  mountain  variety  of  Amelanchier  alnifolia. 
are  very  sweei,.  They  are  gathered  and  often  cured  for  keeping. 


The  drupes 
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.stco'.^sm;  “berries  of  .stco.qEme'lp  or  kweistEmelp” ;  saskatoon; 
Amelanchier  alnijolia  Nutt. 

This  is  the  common  service  berry  with  the  small  berry-like  pome.  The 
fruits  are  gathered  in  great  abundance,  eaten  fresh,  and  many  preserved 
for  future  use.  • 

.stcd'  JcEms  a  snaiy' ;  “berries  of  taxe'xlp”;  snowberry ;  SympJioricarpus 
alhus  (L.)  Blake. 

The  fruits  are  very  attractive  in  appearance.  They  are  globular,  white, 
and  large;  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  called  “dead 
people’s  berries,”  or  “berries  of  the  dead,”  as  they  are  thought  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  and  fatal  if  eaten  in  any  numbers. 

.stEltd'laux;  wild  sarsaparilla;  Aralia  nudicaulis  L. 

The  berries  are  borne  in  great  numbers  in  umbels.  They  are  not  eaten 
to  any  great  extent,  although  the  fruits  are  thought  to  have  tonic  properties. 
The  white  man  does  not  eat  them  but  gathers  them  with  their  stems  for 
decorative  purposes. 

stEptEpu'za,  .stEptapu' za;  “northern  black  berry”;  black  currant; 
Riles  hudsonianum  Richards. 

This  is  the  common  name  for  Ribes  hudsonianum,  but  some  apply  it  to 
Lonicera  involucrata.  The  berry  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  it  is  especially 
sought  by  bears. 

.stsEqd'pel;  “berry  of  skapie'lp'’ ;  bald-hip  roseberry ;  i?osa  gymnocarpa 
Nutt. 

This  plant  is  a  variety  of  Rosa  gymocarpa.  The  fruit  is  eaten  but  not 
in  any  great  numbers. 

.stsi'kuk,  .stseuk;  European  red  elder;  Samhucus  racemosa  L. 

The  scarlet  drupes  form  a  part  of  the  Indians’  diet.  Some  of  the  Lyttou 
Indians  call  this  plant  .nkokwaxEmt'lp . 

.sxe.tsi'n,  xe.tsi'n;  gooseberry;  Grossularia  irrigua  (Dough)  Cov.  & 
Britt. 

The  berries  are  mainly  eaten  fresh. 

.sxe'.zEm;  “to  froth”;  buffaloherry;  Lepargyrea  argentea  (Nutt.) 
Greene. 

These  scarlet  drupe-like  fruits  are  edible  but  sour.  They  are  eaten  fresh 
and  also  preserved  for  winter  use. 

cuxcuxu'za;  bearberry  honeysuckle;  Lonicera  involucrata  Banks. 

These  berries  are  black  and  not  eaten.  In  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  if  more  than  two  or  three  are  eaten.  This  name  is  also  given  to  Ribes 
hudsonianum. 

cuxcuxuza;  “grizzly-bear  berry”;  northern  black  currant;  Rihes  Tiud- 
sonianum  Richards. 

This  is  a  globose  berry,  resinous-dotted,  and  is  eaten  sparingly  by  some 
and  not  at  all  by  others.  It  is  eaten  especially  by  bears.  Lonicera  involu¬ 
crata  is  also  known  by  this  name. 

cuxcuxkwe'lp,  .skwe'its  a  cuxcuxkwGp;  “fruit  of  currant”;  currants; 
Ribes  hudsonianum  Richards;  and  Riles  viscosissimum  Pursh. 

Most  people  use  the  first  term  as  a  synonym  for  cuxcuxu'  za.  Some  Ljdton 
people  apply  the  term  only  to  Ribes  viscosissimum.  The  Uta'mkt  use  the 
second  term  for  Ribes  viscosissimum.  This  currant  has  a  black  berry  which 
is  very  dry,  and  not  pleasant  to  eat. 
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ta'Tca,  takaelp;  salal;  Gaultheria  shallon  Pursh. 

The  Uta'mkt  say  they  adopted  this  name  from  the  Stalo  language.  The 
fruit  is  berry-like,  formed  of  the  fleshy  calyx  inclosing  the  capsule.  It  is 
black  or  a  dark  purple.  The  Uta'mkt  eat  it  a  great  deal.  It  has  a  very 
pleasant  taste. 

taxpd' ;  “bitter  gray”;  red-osier  dogwood;  Cornus  stolonijera  Michx. 

The  drupes  are  whitish  or  lead  color.  They  are  not  used  very  much  as 
food  as  they  are  rather  bitter. 

taxtexo'xsa;  “little  bitter  berry”;  saskatoon;  Amelanchier  alnifolia 
Nutt. 

This  name  is  used  for  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  Amelanchier  alnifoUa. 
See  under  sihu's. 

textaJcd'lus,  tEktakd'las;  unidentified. 

This  plant  was  not  identified.  The  fruit,  a  red  berry,  is  eaten  mainly  by 
the  Uta'mkt.  The  plant  is  found  only  on  the  higher  mountains. 

tcektcekd'ki  d  uk;  “little  redwood”;  western  dogwood;  Cornus  puhes- 
cens  Nutt. 

The  little  white  drupes  are  eaten  occasionally. 

tsaltsd'la;  big  whortleberry  and  whortleberry;  Vaccinium  memhra- 
nacewn  Dough  and  Vaccinium  ovalifolium  Smith. 

This  name  is  given  to  both  th.e  above  kinds  of  Vacciniums.  The  berries 
look  and  taste  very  much  alike.  These  are  especially  sweet,  so  are  favorite 
fruits. 

tsd'lza,  cini;  “tart  berry”;  Oregon  hollygrape;  Berheris  aquifolium 
Pursh  and  Berheris  nervosa  Pursh. 

Both  of  these  plants  are  called  tsd'lza,  but  sometimes  cini  is  used  for 
the  prickly  or  curled  tsd'lza  and  tsd'lza  is  used  to  designate  the  tall  or 
smooth  tsd'lza.  The  berries  of  Berheris  aquifolium  are  pear  shaped,  black, 
with  a  bloom.  Berheris  nervosa  bears  globose  berries,  a  purple-black  with 
a  white  bloom.  The  latter  are  very  acid,  which  accounts  for  the  name, 
meaning  “tart  berry.” 

tsi'quk,  tsl'kwuk;  blueberry  elder;  Samhucus  caerulea  Raf. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  a  black  berry-like  drupe  of  three  to  five  nutlets. 
Its  surface  is  very  glaucous.  A  great  deal  of  this  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  and 
much  of  it  is  dried  for  future  use. 

tcoktcek^o'za,  tcoktcekoksa;  “red  berry”;  red  whortleberry;  Vaccinium 
parvifolium  Smith. 

The  berries  are  bright  red,  acid,  but  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  Indians 
gather  them  in  great  quantities. 

x'^wu'ix'^wek,  x^'wu'x'^wak;  Vaccinium  sp. 

This  is  some  species  of  Vaccinium.  The  berries,  as  of  all  other  kinds  of 
Vaccinium,  are  eaten. 

zol.ku';  western  chokecherry;  Prunus  dernissa  (Nutt.)  Dietr. 

The  dark  purple  drupe  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  part  of  their  diet.  The 
fruit  is  sweet  but  slightly  astringent. 
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Nuts  and  Seeds 

From  the  knowledge  at  hand  the  Thompson  Indians  do  not  seem 
to  have  used  as  many  plants  for  their  nuts  and  seeds  as  Indians  of 
other  areas.  Many  of  the  common  plants  yielding  edible  nuts  and 
seeds,  as  species  of  Heliantlms  and  Chenojyodium,  and  Pinus  mono- 
phylla,  were  not  found  in  the  limits  of  the  Cascade  area  of  the  Thomp-- 
son.  Several  species  of  Juniperus  yield  edible  berry-like  cones  and 
are  eaten  by  most  Indians,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Thompson 
ate  them.  The  seeds  of  Pinus  ponderosa  were  eaten  to  a  slight  extent, 
but  their  favorite  seed  was  a  large  one,  that  of  Pinus  alhicaulis.  The 
cones  were  gathered  after  the  seeds  matured,  early  in  the  fall.  The 
scales  were  tightly  closed.  To  make  them  open,  the  cones  were 
spread  out  on  the  ground  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Very  soon  the 
scales  opened  and  the  seeds  were  forced  out  by  knocking  the  cones 
against  a  hard  surface.  Many  were  cached  in  dry  places  for  future 
use.  They  were  eaten  raw  or  roasted.  They  were  usually  more 
palatable  after  being  roasted,  usually  in  hot  ashes.  Many  were 
stored  after  roasting.  The  seeds  were  often  combined  with  berries^ 
especially  the  service  berry,  and  eaten  at  once  or  stored.  In  many 
cases  the  seeds  were  parched  and  pounded  into  a  fine  flour  in  a  mortar. 
This  flour  was  mixed  with  water,  forming  a  mush.  The  few  seeds 
and  nuts  that  the  Thompson  gathered  were  from  the  following  plants : 

kapu'x,  kapu'x  dip;  hazelnut;  Corylus  calif ornica 'Rose. 

These  nuts  are  not  only  eaten  but  they  also  constitute  an  article  of  trade. 

They  are  often  shelled  in  small  quantities  by  putting  them  inside  their 
moccasins  and  running  on  them. 

metlamEns  a  ml'kto. 

The  name  of  this  plant  was  not  ascertained.  It  resembled  a  vetch  in  form 
of  growth  and  bore  fragrant  blue  flowers.  The  plant  was  picked  and  dried, 
then  powdered  in  a  mortar  with  the  boiled  brains  of  deer.  This  was  mixed 
with  mi'tko  seeds  and  the  whole  mixture  thoroughly  pounded  and  again 
mixed.  This  concoction  had  a  fine  flavor,  much  like  that  of  nuts.  The 
plant  was  plentiful  in  Nicola. 

ml'kto;  “seeds  of  balsam  root”;  balsam  root;  Balsamorkiza  sagittata 
(Pursh)  Nutt. 

The  ripe  seeds  (which  are  really  inclosed  in  the  fruit,  an  achene)  are  often 
eaten  raw.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  the  flour 
mixed  with  other  foods.  After  cleaning  them  they  may  be  prepared  stiU 
another  way.  They  are  put  in  a  basket  with  deer’s  fat  or  grease  and  boiled 
with  hot  stones,  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  cooled  mass  is  made  into  small 
cakes  and  eaten. 

.stsi'k'^,  .stse'.k;  yellow  pine;  Pinus  ponderosa  Dough 

The  seeds,  which  are  of  fairly  good  size,  are  eaten,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
The  seeds  of  reasonable  size  of  any  pine  afford  a  great  supply  of  food  for 
the  Indian  as  well  as  for  the  white.  They  are  commonly  called  “nuts.” 

«  The  sunflower  has  been  introduced  along  with  the  cucumber  and  their  seeds  are  now  eaten,  but  it  is 
a  recent  introduction  and  no  Indian  name  has  been  given  to  either  of  these  plants. 

V  See  Pinus  albicaulis,  p  492. 
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Many  are  of  considerable  size,  as  that  of  the  Pinus  monophylla,  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  being  especially  rich  in  oil.  They  are  often  bitter  if  eaten  raw,  so  they 
are  usually  roasted. 

No  Indian  name;  whitebark  pine;  Pinus  albicaulis  Engelm. 

The  distribution  of  this  tree  is  very  limited.  It  is  found  mainly  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  vicinity.  It  is  a  scraggly  tree  with  nearly  white 
bark;  hence  the  common  name,  whitebark  pine.  Its  cone  bears  large, 
edible  seeds  which  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  Thompson 
Indians.  They  were  often  cooked,  either  in  the  ovens  or  roasted  over  the 
fire.  They  were  sometimes  preserved  for  winter  use  by  cooking,  crushing, 
and  mixing  with  dried  service  berries.  They  were  kept  dry  in  sacks  until 
needed.  Often  the  Lower  Thompson  Indians  would  exchange  hazelnuts 
for  these  pine  seeds. 

No  Indian  name;  Helianthus  sp.  and  Cucumis  sp. 

The  seeds  of  the  cucumber  and  of  the  sunflower  were  eaten  in  quantities, 
especially  by  the  children,  but  these  have  been  introduced.  They  are  not 
native  to  this  area.  No  Indian  name  was  obtained  for  them,  and  their  intro¬ 
duction  must  have  been  fairly  recent. 


PLANTS  OK  PARTS  OF  PLANTS  CHEWED 


The  Indians  chewed  gum  quite  extensively.  In  every  area  we  find 
a  few  plants  yielding  either  a  sticky  substance  which,  upon  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  coagulates,  or  a  gummy  substance  being  exuded 
from  the  stems  of  trees  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  conifers. 
Many  of  the  Compositae  family  also  yield  a  gummy  substance  in 
their  stalks  which  may  be  gathered  and  chewed.  The  Thompson 
used  four  or  five  plants  because  of  their  milky  juice,  which  flowed 
out  and  solidified  when  stem  or  root  was  broken.  The  other  great 
source  was  the  gum  exuded  by  the  conifers  of  that  region.  These 

gums  were  sometimes  chewed  as  medicines,  which  I  have  described 
before. 

The  specific  plants  used  by  the  Thompson  follow : 


.selielitu'nEl,  elie'litu'nEl;  “cough  or  cold ”  • 
sp. 


everlasting;  Antennaria 


mala'mEn  eu  Eslcwl'sit,  “liiedicine  for  childbirth”;  rattlesnake- 

I  Q  r  O  1  •  aA  ^  n  t  J  _  _  *  /  ■  V  T  \  “1  V  • 


chewing  plant”; 


plantain;  Peramium  decipiens  (Hook.)  Piper. 

.sIcwaati'nElp,  .slcwati'uElp;  “chew  or  thing  for 
hawk  weed;  Hieracium  sp. 

Two  or  three  species  of  Hieracium  are  used  for  chewing  for  pleasure 
arge  leaves  of  the  larger  plants  are  broken  off  and  a  milky  juice  exudes  at 
the  breaking  point.  This  coagulates  and  becomes  gummy.  It  is  sometimes 

yi'd  chelT"  broken 


.snalaqo's;  «  unidentified. 


See  under  plants  used  as  medicines,  p.  457. 
Chewed  the  same  as  .skwati'nstp,  p.  492. 
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.snelsTco' s ;  vegetable  oyster;  Tragopogon  sp. 

This  term  is  especially  used  by  the  Nicola  Indians  and  refers  to  several 
plants  chewed  by  the  Indians  besides  salsify.  The  base  of  the  stem  is  broken 
and  a  sweet,  milky  juice  exudes.  When  dry,  it  is  chewed  with  great 
enjoyment  by  the  Indians. 

.snu'lcas  a  pEsami'n;  fleabane;  Erigeron  sp. 

The  particular  species  of  Erigeron  was  not  learned.  The  whole  plant  is 
dried  and  chewed  mainly  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat. 

SOXEmkeksns  a  xau'imex;  Agoseris  villosa  Rydb. 

The  stem  is  fuU  of  a  milky  juice  which  exudes  when  broken.  After  solidi¬ 
fying,  it  is  removed  and  chewed  as  gum  by  the  Indians. 

.stsu'mka;  balsam  root;  BalsamorTiiza  sagittata  (Pursh)  Nutt. 

The  part  of  the  root  from  which  the  stem  grows  is  cut  away  and  sucked 
and  chewed.  It  is  said  to  relieve  hunger. 

tce'kwElax;  “red”;  western  larch;  Larix  occidentalis 'Nntt. 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  is  chewed  for  pleasure. 

zl'x^Jiwaelp,  .si'xwa;  western  white  pine;  Pinus  monticola  Dough 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree  exude  a  gummy  substance  which  is 
collected  and  chewed. 

PLANTS  MADE  INTO  NONMEDICINAL  DRINKS 

While  water  has  always  been  the  most  important  drink  of  man,  it 
has  never  been  the  only  one.  The  juice  of  fruits  and  the  sap  of 
trees  have  also  been  used  as  beverages.  The  Thompson  Indians 
seldom  drank  fresh  water  with  their  meals,  but  drank  that  in  which 
the  meat  or  food  had  been  prepared,  or  other  drinks  made  from  certain 
plants.  None  were  used  to  exhilarate  or  stimulate  nor  were  any 
plants  used  to  prepare  alcoholic  drinks.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  roots  was  prepared  from  about  a  dozen  plants.  These 
were  used  to  quench  the  thirst.  Plants  yielding  medicinal  drinks 
have  been  listed  and  described  under  the  chapter  on  medicines. 
The  list  of  plants  used  by  the  Thompson  for  nonmedicinal  beverages 
follows : 

IgP.lp;  bearberry;  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  (L.)  Spreng. 

The  leaves  and  young  stems  are  just  brought  to  a  boil  or  merely  immersed 
in  boiling  water  and  drunk  as  a  tea. 
pEtspu'tskEn;  “  shaggy  head  ” ;  avens;  Geum  triflorum  Pursh. 

The  roots  are  boiled  and  drunk  as  a  tea. 

skapkEuke'kEn;  “hair  (of  head)  flower,”  Geum  trijiorum  Pursh. 

This  is  another  name  for  Geum  triflorum.  It  is  commonly  called  tassel 
flower. 

.sgdgwd'u,  skukwa'u;  bald-hip  rose;  Rosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

A  tea  is  made  by  boiling  the  young  leaves  and  stalks. 
.skomkEmoxke'kEn;  ‘Tittle  rounded  lumps  or  cluster  flower”;  pentste- 
mon;  Pentstemon  confertus  Dough,  coeruleo-purpureus  Gray. 

A  tea  is  made  by  boiling  the  dried  stems  and  leaves.  When  to  be  used  as 
a  tea  care  must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the  drink  too  long.  If  boiled  too  long, 
it  acts  as  a  purgative. 
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snu'kas  axi'laxil;  “friend  of  Potentilla  anserina” ]  cinquefoil;  Poten- 
tilla  glandulosa  Lindl. 

A  tea  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  whole  plant  or  just  the  leaves.  It  is 
slightly  stimulant. 

.stceJco'gsa,  stcektca'JcoJcsa;  “little  red  or  reddish  rounded”;  spiraea: 
Spiraea  pyramidata  Greene. 

A  drink  is  made  by  boiling  the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers. ' 

.stsko'^'  TkoHt  tsk  spd'kEm;  “blue  flower”;  heal  all;  Prunella  vulgaris  P. 

This  plant  soaked  in  cold  water  makes  one  of  the  most  common  drinks 
of  the  Indians.  It  has  a  very  wide  distribution  and  is  often  used  as  a  tonic 
by  the  white  man. 

tld'ko,  Id' go;  Peucedanum  leiocarpum  Nutt. 

The  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  are  dried,  put  in  water,  and  brought  to  a 
boil.  It  is  very  frequently  drunk. 

■tsg^'lp,  .tska'.lp,  .tskslpa'ka;  “leaves  and  branches”;  Douglas  fir; 
Pseudotsuga  mucronata  (Raf.)  Sudw. 

A  drink  is  made  by  boiling  the  young  twigs  with  their  leaves.  It  has 
tonic  properties. 

tsi'tsExtsaxt;  common  juniper;  Juniperus  communis  L. 

A  drink  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  stems  and  leaves.  It  is  used  as  a  tea 
especially  by  the  Uta'mkt.  ’ 

wdwdgai.n;  pipsissewa;  ChimapMla  umMlata  occidentalis  (Rydb.) 
Blake. 

The  stem  and  roots  are  boiled  and  drunk  as  a  tea.  The  herb  is  common 
in  this  area. 

ziziei'us,  zezed'us;  “encircled”;  pipsissewa;  CkimapUla  umlellaia 
occidentalis  (Rydb.)  Blake. 

The  first  name  is  used  by  the  Lower  Thompson  Indians,  the  second  by  the 
Upper  Thompson  Indians.  A  tea  is  made  of  the  leaves. 


PLANTS  USED  FOR  SMOKING 

•  Thompson  used  a  genuine  tobacco  plant  found  growing  wild 
m  the  warmest  valleys  of  that  region,  Nicotiana  attenuata  Torr.  The 
leaves  are  much  narrower  and  finer  on  the  stem  than  in  Nicotiana 
tabacum  L.,  the  common  tobacco  of  cultivation.  The  preparation 
was  simple.  After  flowering,  the  leaves  were  gathered,  dried,  and 
o  en  greased.  These  leaves  were  seldom  smoked  alone,  but  mixed 
with  leaves  of  other  plants.  Ige'.lp,  the  bearberry  {Arctostapkylos 
uva-UTs%  (L.)  Spreng.  was  preferred  whenever  obtainable  and  its 
eaves  were  dried  and  roasted  before  being  mLxed  with  the  Nicotiana 

®“oking  other  than  tobacco  are  generaUy 

bv  meaning  “what  is  mixed 

y  nd  and  refers  to  tobacco  combmed  with  leaves  or  roots  of 
some  other  plant  to  add  to  the  flavor  or  to  reduce  its  strength 
ompson  Indians  also  mixed  the  leaves  and  roots  of  valerian  Ld 
arberry  with  the  tobacco;  sometimes,  as  in  the  East,  dogwood  bark 
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and  arrowwood  were  added.  One  of  their  words,  manx,  is  a  general 
term  applied  to  any  leaves  or  parts  of  plants  prepared  to  be  used  as 
kinnikinnick.  The  Thompson  Indians  claim  that  their  people  have 
always  smoked.  Kecently  both  men  and  women  smoke,  but  several 
generations  ago  it  was  considered  a  privilege  of  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  women  who  claimed  to  be  “strong  in  medicine” 
and  for  that  reason  were  allowed  to  smoke.  The  following  six  plants 
were  commonly  used  as  kinnikmnick; 

tge.Zp;  bearberry;  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  (L.)  Spreng. 

The  leaves  are  dried  and  toasted  and  used  as  a  kinnikinnick  with  tobacco 
in  smoking.  The  plant  is  often  called  ci'ah  which  means  berry  of  the 
kinnikinnick.”  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  preferred  by  the  Indian  to  any 
other  as  an  addition  to  the  tobacco  leaves. 

Tcl'lco;  valerian;  Valeriana  sylvatica  (Banks)  Richards  and  Valeriana 
sitchensis  Bong. 

Both  the  roots  and  the  leaves  are  dried  and  powdered  and  a  small  portion 
mixed  with  the  tobacco  as  a  flavoring.  Some  men  always  use  it;  others 
never  use  it. 

.sydgwa'u,  skukwa'u;  bald-hip  rose;  Rosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

The  leaves  and  bark  are  dried,  toasted,  powdered,  and  smoked.  Their  use 
as  a  kinnikinnick,  however,  is  occasional.  It  is  more  often  used  as  a  drink. 

sTcwoiVlux,  skoie'lux;  tobacco;  Nicotiana  attenuata  Torr. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  the  most  important  source  of  tobacco.  They 
are  dried  and  toasted  before  being  smoked.  They  are  often  greased  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  getting  too  dry.  Leaves  of  the  bearberry  {Arctostaphylos 
uvd-ursi  (L.)  Spreng.)  were  usually  dried,  toasted,  and  mixed  with  them. 

sma'nx;  this  term  is  applied  to  any  prepared  tobacco. 
tceUcelcd'Mauk,  taxpa;  dogwood;  Cornus  pubescens  Nutt  and  Cornus 
stolonifera  Michx. 

The  leaves  are  smoked,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
tsaltsalase'lp;  whortleberry;  Vaccinium  ovali^olium  Smith,  and  Vac- 
cinium  parvifolium  Smith. 

The  leaves  of  these'  and  several  other  kinds  of  Vaccinium  are  used  as  a 
kinnikinnick. 

PLANTS  USED  IN  MANUFACTURE 

Plants  were  always  an  important  element  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  Indian.  Because  of  its  nature,  wood  was  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  plant  used.  In  many  areas  where  it  was  plentiful  it  furnished  the 
material  for  habitations,  and  among  the  Thompson  Indians  it  formed 
the  framework  of  their  semisubterranean  huts.  They  used  it  almost 
exclusively  for  hafting  their  implements  and  weapons;  for  making 
vessels;  for  dugout  canoes;  for  snowshoes;  for  the  baby  carrier;  for 
framework  for  roofing;  for  fishhooks;  for  bows  and  arrow  shafts;  for 
drums;  for  clubs  and  other  implements. 

Fiber  was  obtained  from  the  inner  bark  or  the  bast  of  the  roots  and 
stems  of  some  plants.  Thuja  gigantea  especially.  It  was  made  into 
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rope,  twine,  and  thread,  and  used  in  making  mats,  bags,  nets,  blankets, 
and  clothing.  Basketry  was  another  important  plant  product.  The 
leaves  and  young  twigs  were  often  used  as  bedding  and  as  padding. 
There  follows  a  list  of  the  plants  so  used  with  their  particular  uses : 

kV'^  Ika'tcEs;  wild  ginger;  Asarum  caudatum  Lindl. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  as  a  bedding  for  infants. 

kokwe'la;  Peucedanum  macrocarpum  Nutt. 

The  .leaves,  which  are  very  finely  divided,  are  used  as  a  padding,  especially 
on  the  child  carrier.  They  are  supposed  to  make  the  child  sleep  and  in  this 
way  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  mother. 


koute'.tx,^  koEte'i.tx,  kwite'i.tx;  common  cat-tad;  TypTia  latijolia  L. 

The  stalks  of  these  plants  made  excellent  bedding.  The  stems  and  leaves 
are  stripped  and  made  into  bags  and  mats.  Floor  mats  and  table  mats  are 
almost  exclusively  made  of  Typha  and  Scirpus. 


kwa'tkwElp;  giant  arbor  vitae;  Thuja  plicata  D.  Don. 

The  roots  are  shredded  and  used  in  making  basketry.  The  inner  bark 
is  removed  and  made  soft  by  rubbing  and  beating.  It  is  then  split  into 
strips  of  the  desired  width  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rain  cloaks, 
aprons,  capes,  bags,  mats,  and  similar  articles.  It  is  used  especially  by  the 
Uta'mkt.  They  also  use  the  outside  bark  for  covering  their  lodges  and  as  a 
temporary  flooring  for  the  lodges.  The  outer  bark  is  frequently  used  to 
kneel  and  sit  on  in  the  canoes;  and  crude  vessels  are  made  of  it  for  bailino- 
out  the.  canoe  when  such  an  emergency  arises.  The  bark  when  piled  up 
often  made  a  bed  inside  the  lodge.  The  dug-out  canoes  were  made  from 
this  tree  by  the  Lower  Thompson  Indians. 


kweistEme'lp;  saskatoon;  Amelanchier  alni^olia  Nutt. 

This  is  probably  the  real  name  as  it  is  a  very  old  name  for  Amelanchier 
alnijoLia.  Another  name  is  .stco' .qEmelp.  The  wood  of  this  smaU  tree  is 
very  much  used  in  making  handles  and  tools,  as  it  is  very  hard.  The  root 
diggers  are  always  made  of  it  when  it  is  available. 

kwe'%txElp,  kwoi'txElp;  Pacific  dogwood;  Cornus  nuttallii  Audubon. 

■D  dogwood  is  very  limited.  It  is  found  mainly  in 

British  Columbia,  locally  running  as  far  south  as  northern  California.  The 
wood  is  often  used  by  the  Indians  for  m-aking  bows.  The  handles  of  imple¬ 
ments  are  often  made  from  the  wood  of  this  shrub. 

kwo'es,  kwd'ls,  kd' .is;  silverberry;  Elaeagnus  argentea  Pursh. 

The  inner  bark  is  stripped  off  and  shredded  and  used  as  a  fiber  in  making 
nets,  mats,  and  clothing.  The  seeds  are  strung  and  worn  as  necklaces. 

kw(^'t,  kwo.i't;  shore  pine  or  lodgepole  pine;  Pinus  contorta  Dougl  or 
Pinus  murrayana  Balf.  ^ 

litB^ manufactures,  but  very 
httle  information  as  to  specific  uses  has  been  obtained.  The  lodgepole  nine 

IS  famous  for  its  perfect  unbroken  slender  trunk  and  is  a  favorite  fL  building 
wherever  such  poles  are  desired.  The  pitch  of  the  trunk  mixed  with  grease 
IS  used  with  Equiseium  stems  for  smoothing  and  polishing  of  steatite  pipes. 

tlEse  Lp  tlEsa'.lp;  great  silver  fir;  AUes  grandis  Lindl. 

branle^  with  t  W  T  '"’T  r®  ^he  smaUer 

nranches  with  their  fragrant  leaves  are  often  used  for  bedding  A  tem- 

Srr  sometimes  made  from  the  branches  Hex- 

tlExha'ka,  meaning  "sweet  branch,”  is  another  name  for  this  fir 


»  Se&alst>  .s/iui'Ei/ca  p.  498. 
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tlEnd'l.t;  tule;  Scirpus  sp. 

These  grass-like  herbs  are  used  extensively  in  the  weaving  of  coarse  bags, 
nets,  and  especially  for  table  mats  and  those  which  are  used  to  cover  the 
floors  of  the  lodges. 

tlvxEn;  horsetail;  Equisetum  sp. 

Equisetum  with  its  jointed  stems  is  used  for  smoothing  and  finishing 
soapstone  pipes.  A  mixture  of  grease  and  pitch  from  the  black  pine  is 
sometimes  used  with  the  Equisetum.  The  stems  are  also  used  for  sharp¬ 
ening  and  polishing  bone. 

tloxkd'‘‘;^^  reed  grass;  Phragmites  communis  Trin. 

The  stems  are  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  basketry  materials. 

ma'musTcEn,  ma'mEsTcEn;  spreading  dogbane;  Apocynum  androsaemi- 
Jolium  L. 

The  first  name  is  used  by  the  Upper  Thompson  Indians.  This  herb  yields 
from  its  inner  bark  a  fiber  which  is  used  as  thread  and  as  twine  for  binding 
and  tying. 

mEtmEtse' Elp ;  rock  spiraea;  Sericotheca  discolor  (Pursh)  Rydb. 

The  wood  is  used  for  cuirasses,  armor  in  general,  and  the  making  of  arrows. 

mu'lex,  mElmu'lex;  balsam  poplar;  Populus  tacamdhacca  Mill. 

This  wood  is  especially  used  for  the  sides  of  riding  and  pack  saddles. 

.nJioi'tlaxEn,  .nho'itlEXEn,  nho'itlExin;  common  reed;  Phragmites 
communis  Trin. 

This  reed  makes  an  excellent  material  for  weaving  baskets.  As  it  grows 
very  tall  it  has  a  long  culm.  It  is  also  smooth  and  of  a  glossy  cream  color. 
Because  of  its  attractive  appearance  it  is  seldom  dyed.  It  is  sometimes 
cut  in  different  lengths  and  dyed  different  colors  and  used  interspersed  with 
beads  of  seeds  for  necklaces  and  on  fringes  of  dresses. 

nlcoJcu'cEn  IeTc  spd'lcEm;  “star  flo’wer;”  fleabane;  Erigeron  salsugi- 
nosus  (Hook.)  A.  Gray. 

This  plant  is  used  as  a  pattern  in  basketry.  It  has  a  simple  erect  stem 
terminating  in  the  conventional  head  of  the  Compositae,  making  it  more 
easy  than  many  other  plants  to  reproduce. 

nhwe'tka;  hawThorn;  Crataegus  columhiana  Howell. 

This  shrub  is  armed  with  spines  which  are  used  as  pins  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fishhooks.  They  also  make  excellent  probes  for  ripe  boils  and 
ulcers. 

dloltce'tcElp;  quaking  aspen;  Populus  tremuloides  Micbx. 

Dugout  canoes  were  made  from  this  by  the  Upper  Fraser  band,  al¬ 
though  this  is  a  heavier  wood  than  the  cedar  which  was  used  by  the  Lower 
Thompson  Indians. 

pdHa'nC^  cherry;  Prunus  emarginata  (Doiigl.)  Walp. 

The  bark  is  softened  by  pounding,  split,  and  used  in  making  baskets, 
mats,  and  bags. 

popone'lp;  fringed  wormwood;  Artemisia  fngida  Wdld. 

In  smoking  skins  the  fuel  which  makes  a  smoldering  fire  and  a  great  deal 
of  heavy  smoke  is  most  desirable.  For  that  reason  this  sagebrush  is  often 
used,  especially  by  the  Nicola  band. 


**  See  .nhoi'UaxETi,  p.  497. 


«  See  spazu's,  p.  498 
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po'xpoxslp;  longleaf  willow;  Salix  longijolia  Muhl. 

The  stems,  which  are  slender,  tough,  but  pliable,  are  used  as  withes. 
The  bark  was  sometimes  used  in  weaving  saddle  blankets. 

pu'nslp;  Colorado  juniper;  Juniperus  scopulorum  Sarg. 

The  wood  is  used  for  making  bows,  drums,  and  clubs.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  hafting  implements. 

.shdJceti'lp,  sJidJcet;  “leaf”;  fireweed;  Epilobium  angustifoUum  L. 

The  Uta'mkt  are  said  to  use  this  for  string.  The  particular  part  of  the 
plant  which  yielded  the  fiber  was  not  learned  but  the  fibrous  inner  bark  was 
probably  treated  and  made  into  string. 

.shu'xElka;^'^  common  cat-tail;  TypTia  latifolia  L. 

The  flowering  spikes  become  very  light  and  fluffy  at  the  time  of,  fruiting 
because  of  the  many  hairs  attached  to  each  little  fruit.  These  fruiting  heads 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  down  and  are  so  used  in  stuffing  pillows 
and  making  comfortable  beds  by  the  Indians. 

siTcwa'm,  sukwa'm;  cedar;  unidentified. 

The  botanical  name  was  not  obtained,  and  as  “cedar”  is  applied  to  many 
of  the  conifers  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  guess  with  any  accuracy.  It  is  possibly 
Thuja  plicata  or  Juniperus  scopulorum.  The  outer  bark,  which  in  either  of 
these  trees  is  very  thick  and  fibrous,  is  used  as  a  thatch  for  the  bark  lodges, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  covering  the  earthen  floor. 

The  name  .sloats  is  applied  to  the  inner  bark  which^is  shredded  and  used 
in  making  mats. 

sl'tselp;  vine  maple;  Acer  circinatum  Pursh. 

This  maple  is  found  only  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Its  southern 
limit  is  northern  California.  The  Indians  use  the  wood  for  making  snow- 
shoes. 

sqapiElp;  bald-hip  rose;  Rosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

The  wood  is  especially  used  for  making  arrows  and  the  hoops  of  baby 
carriers.  It  is  also  used  for  making  handles. 

sgE\E^z;  prickly  pear;  Opuntia  polyacantha  Haw. 

The  seeds  are  strung  and  worn  as  necklaces. 

spa'tsEn;  spreading  dogbane;  Apocynum  cannabinum  L. 

This  is  sometimes  known  as  Indian  hemp,  so  called  because  the  Indians 
used  its ‘fiber  so  much.  The  inner  bark  is  collected  in  the  fall  and  when 
treated  is  very  soft  but  exceedingly  strong.  It  is  used  for  making  rope, 
twine,  nets,  snares,  garments,  and  thread.  ■  It  is  even  used  for  stringing  bows 
when  sinew  is  not  available.  This  was  traded  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Spences  Bridge  band  by  the  Okanagon. 

spazu's;  cherry;  Prunus  emarginata  (Dougl.)  Walp. 

The  bark  is  very  much  used  in  basketry.  It  is  especially  used  for  imbri¬ 
cation  of  baskets  made  of  shredded  roots  of  Thuja  gigantea.  The  bark  is 
also  used  for  binding  bows  in  the  middle  and  ends  for  strengthening  them 
and  at  the  same  time  the  contrast  of  the  wood  of  the  bow  and  the  bark  bind¬ 
ing  makes  a  decoration. 

spstsEne  Ipj  spEtsEmlp;  milkweed;  Asclepias  speciosa  Torr. 

The  Lower  Thomspon  Indians  use  this  name  for  ma'muskEn.  Its  inner 
bark  is  fibrous  and  is  used  for  thread  and  binding  or  tying. 


“  See  also  koute'.tx,  p.  496. 
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spEZEnu'ltEn;  wild  rye;  Elymus  triticoides  Buckl. 

The  culms  are  occasionally  used  in  basketry  as  a  substitute  for  Phragmites. 

.staxt'lp,  EstExa'lp;  willow;  Salix  sp. 

The  bark  of  the  dead  trees  is  used  in  making  bags,  mats,  capes,  aprons, 
and  fiber  blankets. 

.stlopei' eIc ;  honeysuckle;  Lonicera  ciliosa  Poir. 

A  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  stems  and  is  used  as  thread  or  twine. 

.stsi'lc'^.stse' .Jc;  western  yellow  pine;  Pinus  ponderosa  Dough 

The  Lytton  and  Upper  Fraser  bands  make  their  dugout  canoes  almost 
entirely  from  yellow  pine.  This  is  a  heavier  wood  than  cedar,  which  was 
used  by  the  Lower  Thompson  Indians.  It  also  split  more  easily  than 
the  cedar.  The  dry  cones  of  this  pine  are  considered  very  good  for  making 
a  fire  for  smoking  skins.  Usually  these  cones  are  mixed  with  fir  bark  to 
make  the  best  smoke. 

.sulule' y.t ;  “any  plant  which  stings.”  - 

.sitluU'y.ts  a  xdu'imux^;  “stinging  plant  of  upper  country”;  nettle; 
Urtica  lyallii  Wats. 

The  inner  bark  is  stripped  from  the  wood  and  the  Uta'mkt  make  a  very 
strong  string  from  it. 

tsEmtse' ElpE^  rock  spiraea;  Sericotheca  discolor  (Pursh)  Rydb. 

.tslcinEJce'lp,  tsTcminEMlp;  “bow  plant”;  western  yew;  Taxus  hrevifolia 
Nutt. 

The  wood  of  the  yew  is  especially  used  by  the  Uta'mkt  for  making  bows. 
The  other  Indians  use  it  for  this  purpose  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent. 

tsotEne'lp;  Rocky  Mountain  maple;  Acer  glahrum  Torr. 

The  wood  is  especially  used  in  making  snowshoes  and  bows. 

.tsxaze'lp;  Engelmann  spruce;  Picea  engelmanni  (Parry)  Engelm. 

The  bark  has  many  uses.  Baskets  and  utensils  of  aU  kinds  are  made 
from  it.  Canoes  are  covered  with  it,  and  the  roofs  of  the  lodges  are  often 
thatched  with  it. 

tsxd'nEm]  sword  fern;  Polystichum  munitum  Presl. 

tceMceU'Tc  i  duk,  tax  pd'd;  “little  redwood,”  “bitter  gray”;  Cornus 
stolonijera  Michx.  and  Cornus  pubescens  Nutt. 

Cornus  stolonijera  gets  its  name,  “little  redwood,”  from  its  bright  red- 
purple  smooth  branches.  Cornus  pubescens  is  given  an  Indian  name  meaning 
“gray”  because  of  its  whitish  silky  pubescence  on  branchlets  and  leaves. 
The  wood  is  used,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  not  learned. 

This  fern  was  very  often  copied  in  basketry  designs. 

tu'ExC^  cherry;  Prunus  emarginata  (Dough)  Walp. 

wd'xasElp ;  Lewis  mock  orange;  PTiiladelpJius  lewisi  Pursh. 

The  wood  is  used  especially  for  making  combs. 

xoi'tlaxEn  or  .nxoi'tlaxEn;  common  reed;  Phragmites  communis  Trin. 

This  name  was  given  to  Phragmites  communis  because  it  was  so  often 
used  as  a  design  in  ornamenting  baskets.  The  term  could,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  grass  used  in  the  same  way.  See  also  .nhoi'tlaxEn. 


“  See  mEtmEtslElp,  p.  497. 


«  See  spazu's,  p.  498. 
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x^wi'IcostEn  e'lp;  mountain  hemlock;  Tsuga  mertensiana  (Bong.) 
Sargent. 

The  branching  of  the  hemlock  is  so  flat  and  the  leaves  are  so  fragrant 
that  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  bedding. 

zdTkue'lp,  zolku' ;  chokecherry;  Prunus  demissa  (Nutt.)  Walp. 

The  wood  is  used  for  handles,  especially  on  root  diggers.  The  bark  is 
shredded  and  is  used  in  ornamenting  the  rims  of  baskets  by  being  woven 
in  under  the  coiling. 

No  Indian  name;  Rocky  Mountain  maple  and  Pacific  yew;  Acer 
glabrum  Torr.  and  Taxus  Irevi/olia  Nutt. 

Twigs  of  these  shrubs  or  small  trees  were  used  whenever  obtainable  in 
making  the  frames  of  snowshoes. 

No  Indian  name;  wormwood  and  sagebrush;  Artemisia  sp. 

No  single  name  is  used  for  sagebrush.  The  Indians  recognized  several 
species  in  their  medicines  and  each  species  has  a  name.  Any  species  might 
be  used  in  the  making  of  the  quiver  cases,  which  were  quite  frequently 
made  of  twined  sagebrush  twigs.  The  bark  was  used  in  making  saddle 
blankets  woven  like  floor  or  table  mats.  Sometimes  the  roots  were  dried 
and  kept  for  future  use.  The  most  common  sagebrush  is  Artemisia  tri- 
dentaia,  so  probably  this  is  the  one  most  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  Indian  name  for  this  species  is  ka'uku. 

No  Indian  name;  red  cedar;  Juniperus  virginiana  L. 

For  making  a  heavy  smoke  this  is  excellent  as  a  fuel  and  is  often  used  by 
the  Indians  in  smoking  skins.  It  is  often  combined  with  sagebrush  by  the 
Nicoia  band,  especially  when  they  desire  a  very  dark  skin. 

No  Indian  name;  woodbetony;  Pedicularis  hrgcteosa  Benth. 

The  leaves,  which  are  from  5  to  12  centimeters  long  and  parted  into 
narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  divisions,  are  often  used  by  the  women  for 
designs  on  their  baskets. 


PLANTS  USED  IN  MAKING  DYES  AND  PAINTS 

Plants  were  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  dyes  and  paints 
used  by  the  Thompson,  but  have  now  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  those  of  the  white  man.  The  Thompson  have  a  word  U'lcamEn 
which  IS  a  geneml  term  meaning  paint.  A  red  stain  was  obtained 
from  many  fruits,  as  the  raspberry,  pokeberry,  and  elder.  The 
strawberry  bhte  yielded  a  bright  red  stain  from  pressing  its  calyx 
and  pulpy  fruit.  Tins  was  sometimes  used  as  a  dye  on  woods 

nW  vtl^d  was  not  permanent.  The  Indian  paint 

\  brdhant  red  dye  from  its  roots,  but  it  quickly 

ded  to  a  dark  purple.  The  crimson  hairs  on  the  fruits  of  the 
smooth  sumac  were  used,  but  were  not  considered  a  success  An 
unidentified  lichen  yielded  a  red  after  being  heated;  another  source 
of  red  was  obtamed  from  the  bark  of  the  red  alder.  A  bright  colorinp- 

boilW  rStPu  d  A  obtained  by 

bem  fbt  Jnpd  f  '  ^  P®  V  "ome  Indians  to  have 

was  described  bPtb^"^  ^Iga,^  but  the  plant  was  never  identified.  It 
y  them  as  a  green  slime  growing  in  the  water,” 
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which  would  certainly  signify  an  alga.  A  yellow  dye  was  obtained 
from  a  yellowish  lichen,  Evernia  vulpina.^^  This  was  also  used  to 
paint  either  the  body,  wood,  or  sldns. 

The  materials  to  be  used  as  paints  were  first  mixed  with  melted 
deer  fat  and  heated.  The  fingers  or  small  sticks  were  used  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  paint.  Heated  Opuntia  when  obtainable  was  used  to  make 
the  paint  remain  longer  on  the  face.  The  use  of  mordants  was  known 
to  the  Thompson.  They  used  urine  and  a  native  alum. 

Dyes  and  paints  were  used  to  dye  textile  materials,  skins,  and  bark. 
Paint  was  used  on  their  bodies,  on  implements,  and  on  vessels  of 
pottery,  skin,  and  bark.  Plants  yielded  dyes  for  both  skins  and  the 
materials  used  in  basketry  and  blanket  weaving.  Of  course  most  of 
the  colors  of  the  baskets  were  those  of  the  material  itself,  as  light 
brown  of  the  shredded  spruce  root;  a  rich,  glossy  dark  brown  of  the 
stems  of  the  maidenhair  fern;  a  shiny  cream  color  of  the  squaw 
grass;  and  a  light  yeUow  of  the  peeled  twigs  of  young  willows.  The 
young  twigs  of  some  of  the  trees,  as  the  red  alder,  supplied  another 
natural  contrasting  color,  a  reddish  brown.  A  black  or  dark  gray 
was  commonly  obtained  by  burying  in  mud. 

The  specific  dye  plants  and  their  uses  follow. 

Til'TcamEn. 

This  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  anything  used  for  rubbing  on  or  making 
a  veneer  or  paint. 

Icapvxa'lp;  “nut  plant”;  hazelnut;  Corylus  calif ornica  Rose. 

A  bluish  dye  is  made  from  the  root. 

IcElulaei'uks  a  x'^wiTc' EstEnc'lpj  “owl  wood  of  hemlock”;  an  umden- 
tified  fungus. 

A  fungus  which  was  not  identified  but  found  growing  on  hemlock  and  fir 
trees  is  used  as  a  red  paint  after  treatment  by  fire.  The  paint  after  the 
necessary  preparation  is  called  tcokt,  meaning  “red.” 

TcolomETca;  “light  yellow  branch ”;.  wolf ’s  moss;  Evernia  vulpina  (L.) 
Acharius. 

This  is  the  largest  and  showiest  lichen  found  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
being  bright  yellow.  It  is  used  as  a  dye  and  as  a  paint  on  the  skin.  Some 
pubescents  use  it  as  a  face  paint  by  simply  dipping  it  in  water  or  wetting 
the  skin  and  applying  it  dry.  It  is  also  used  as  a  paint  on  wood.  This  is 
the  noted  “ulf-mossa”  of  the  Swedes.  It  is  believed  by  them  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  to  wolves.  They  powder  it,  mix  it  with  powdered  glass,  and  smear  it 
on  dead  animals  which  the  wolves  eat.  It  is  supposed  to  kill  them.  The 
Swedes  also  use  it  as  the  Indian  does,  as  a  bright  yellow  dye. 

Icwa'tkwElp;  giant  arbor  vitae;  Thuja  plicata  D.  Don. 

Twigs  and  leaves  are  used  as  a  green  dye. 

IwiElp;  “red”;  red  alder;  Alnus  oregona  Nutt. 

So  caUed  because  the  twigs  are  reddish-brown.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  red 
dye.  It  is  also  used  in  tanning  skins.  After  boiling  for  a  short  time  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  then  the  skin  to  be  tanned  is  soaked  in  the  solution.  The 
skin  at  the  same  time  is  dyed.  This  is  done  especially  among  the  Shuswap. 


M  This  lichen  is  used  by  many  peoples  as  a  source  for  yellow  dye. 
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metcake'lp ;  whitebark  raspberry;  Rubus  leucodermis  Doug. 

The  juice  is  squeezed  from  the  fruits  which  are  a  dark  reddish-purple  or 
nearly  black  and  used  as  a  stain. 

sdi'tsice'lp,  sei' .  tske'lp,  raspberry;  Rubus  pubescens  Raf. 

The  juice  of  the  fruits  is  used  as  a  stain. 

sitsJcon^'lp ;  smooth  sumac;  Rhus  glabra  L. 

The  drupelets  are  covered  with  crimson  hairs.  The  Indians  report  having 
tried  to  use  the  fruits  as  a  source  for  a  red  dye,  but  did  not  consider  the 
result  satisfactory. 

spok.xt'ns  axEla'e;  '‘scales  of  raven’s  foot”;  larkspur;  Delphinium 
menziesii  DC. 

This  larkspur  has  very  dark  blue  flowers.  Some  say  they  are  used  as  a 
paint  and  as  a  dye  for  clothes  while  others  say  they  have  tried  it  but  have 
found  it  useless. 

tsd'lza;  “tart  berry”;  Oregon  bollygrape;  Berberis  aguifolium  Pursb. 

,  The  outer  cortex  of  the  roots  is  peeled  off  and  a  bright  coloring  matter  is 
extracted  from  it. 

tceptcap  Icanl'la,  tcEptcEp  Tcone'lp;  “bloody  bead”;  strawberry  blite; 
Blitum  capitatum  L. 

The  calyx  becomes  bright  red  and  pulpy  in  fruit.  By  crushing,  a  red 
stain  or  paint  is  obtained  and  used  on  the  face  or  any  part  of  the  body.  It 
is  also  used  on  clothes,  wood,  and  skins. 

tcEptcepsawl'l,  tcepsawe'l;  “Indian  paint”  or  “bloody”;  gromwell; 
Lithospermum  angustijolium  Micbx. 

So  called  because  of  the  red  ends  of  many  of  the  roots.  The  roots  are 
dipped  in  hot  grease  and  used  as  a  paint,  but  the  red  color  fades  to  a  dull 
purple,  so  It  IS  not  a  very  successful  dye.  It  was  particularly  used  for  paint¬ 
ing  dressed  skins.  It  was  also  used  as  a  facial  paint. 

Another  plant  source  of  a  dye  was  from  an  alga  which  was  simply  described 
as  a  green  shme  growing  in  the  water  ”  and  no  Indian  name  was  obtained  for 
It.  borne  of  the  Indians  said  they  used  it  as  a  green  dye. 


PLANTS  USED  AS  SCENTS 


Among  tbe  many  plants  having  a  more  or  less  permanent  fragrance 
only  tbe  following  seven  are  found  to  be  used  by  tbe  Thompson 
These  are  tied  on  the  body,  in  the  hair,  to  the  arms,  or  on  the  clothes 
Judging  from  these  few  plants,  those  with  a  penetrating  scent  rather 
lan  the  sweet-smelling  ones  are  preferred,  as  Chenopodium  botrys 
or  Jerusalem  oak,  and  Mentha  canadensis  or  Canada  mint.  The 
w  ole  plant  of  these  two  specimens  is  covered  with  manv  little  oil 
glands,  and  the  odor  is  pungent  rather  than  sweet. 


Wlwit  U'luwEt;  twisted  stalk;  Streplopus  amplexi/olim  (L )  DC 
Smlaxtna  racemcsa  and  S.  stellala  are  also  called  "ta'iuai.”  The  Uta'mkt 
say  llm  as  many  as  three  ot  four  plants  are  called  -ta'Iual."  The  roo“oJ 

-■'’0‘iodendron;  Ehododen- 

in  Itf™,  Ihe7were“us‘ r"*’ 
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.sxase'ltsa 

tcad'la,  tse'.la;  American  wild  mint;  Mentha  canadensis  L. 

Due  to  the  many  little  oil  glands  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  this  p)lant  is  very 
fragrant  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  plants  for  scents. 

tla'Tco,  la'qo;  Peucedanum  leiocarpum  Nutt. 

The  stems  and  sometimes  the  whole  plant  is  used  as  a  scent. 

xasxaste'lp;  “xasxast  plant”;  Jerusalem  oak;  Ghenopodium  hotrys  L. 

This  common  plant  is  glandular-pubescent  and  viscid  throughout,  making 
it  strongly  scented,  and  is  used  in  great  quantities  as  a  scent.  It  is  wound  in 
necklaces  and  stuffed  in  pillows,  bags,  pouches,  and  baskets.  The  Indians 
often  tie  it  on  their  clothes  and  in  their  hair,  or  wear  it  in  little  skin  bags  tied 
to  parts  of  their  clothing. 

xasxast,  .sxase'ltsa;  “scent”  or  “scent-body”;  sweet  grass;  Hierochloe 
odorata  (L.)  Wahlenb. 

This  sweet-scented  perennial  grass  is  greatly  used  as  a  scent,  being  woven 
in  bags  and  baskets.  Like  Chenopodium  hotrys,  it  is  used  as  a  scent  for 
clothing,  the  hair,  and  the  body.  Its  fragrance  is  very  lasting.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  tied  in  the  hair  and  on  neck  and  arm  ornaments. 

zozue'lp,  zou't;  “thick  tree”;  white  alder;  Alnus  rhombijolia  Nutt. 

The  stems  are  slightly  fragrant  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  scent. 

PLANTS  USED  FOR  PURIFICATION 

The  following  plants  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  drinks,  washes, 
and  baths  in  connection  with  sweat  bathing  in  sweat  houses.  They 
were  employed  not  only  because  of  a  tonic  and  general  health-giving 
effect  but  also  because  of  the  belief  in  a  magical  purifying  power. 
Warriors,  himters,  and  others  used  them  when  supplicating  the 
deities  for  success  in  war,  hunting,  and  gambling.  It  was  believed 
that  cleanliness  and  purity  of  body  were  powerful  aids  to  prayer, 
that  the  thorough  purifying  of  the  body  from  time  to  time  tended 
toward  immunity  from  disease,  and  also  aided  in  hunting  because  it 
removed  the  human  smell  that  scared  the  game.  For  similar  reasons, 
many  of  the  washes  were  used  by  widows  and  widowers  and  by 
adolescents  during  their  puberty  ceremonials.  Some  of  the  washes 
used  by  the  latter,  especially  by  girls,  were  believed  also  to  be  of  special 
value  in  making  the  skin  fair  and  smooth  and  the  hair  luxuriant  and 

glossy. 

The  general  method  of  using  these  washes  was  to  have  them  m 
baskets  or  buckets  just  outside  the  sweat  house.  After  steaming  the 
body,  the  person  poured  some  of  the  medicine  over  his  head  and 
continued  washing  the  rest  of  his  body  with  his  hands  or  with  fir 
twigs,  sometimes  tied  together,  dipped  in  the  wash  and  used  as  a 
sponge  or  brush.  Besides  sweating  and  washing,  part  of  the  purifica¬ 
tion  processes  consisted  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  massaging  with 
the  hands  or  with  fir  twigs,  and  slapping  and  beating  the  body  with 


57  See  xasxast,  p.  503. 
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the  hands  or  with  branches,  inhaling  the  aroma  of  certain  plants 
and  drinking  decoctions  prepared  from  special  plants.®* 
cexamEns  a  .tlx'^o'niEx;^^  “body  wash  of  pubescents”;  prairie  flax; 
Linum  lewisii  Pursh. 

hd'qo,  Jiaqoe'lp,  JidJcotcl'nEm;  “to  gather  and  eat  hd'so  cow  parsnip ; 
Heracleum  lanatum  Michx. 


The  large  fleshy  roots  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  by  young 
warriors  and  hunters  when  purging  and  purifying  themselves.  It  is  also 
drunk  by  widows  and  widowers  at  frequent  intervals  during  their  period  of 
widowhood.  On  reaching  puberty  youths  drink  it  in  conjunction  with  or 
alternately  with  a  dedoction  of  Lepargyrea  canadensis. 

Jcalulad'iuk;  “owl  wood,”  Polyporus  abietinea  Fries. 

This  fungus  grows  on  fir  trees  especially  and  the  spores  which  the  Indians 
call  powder  is  used  by  young  men  for  rubbing  on  their  bodies  to  give  them 
strength. 

Jcwoe't,  Icwo.i't;  shore  pine  or  lodgepole  pine;  Pinus  contorta  Dough  or 
Pinus  murrayana  Balf. 

The  lodgepole  pine  is  known  by  either  of  the  above  names,  common  or 
botanical.  The  resinous  exudation  is  mixed  with  the  best  animal  fat  and 
smeared  on  the  body  after  a  sweat  bath. 

ololtce'tcElp;  quaking  aspen;  Populus  tremuloides  Michx. 

A  decoction  is  made  from  the  bark  and  rubbed  on  the  body  of  adolescents. 

sa'uxtsatEn,  se'uxsatEn,  tse'uxstEn;  “thing  for  washing  with”;  Astra¬ 
galus  pursTiii  Dough  and  Oxytropis  campestris  spicata  Hook. 

These  names  are  given  to  both  of  the  above  plants.  It  is  disputed  as  to 
which  is  the  real  one.  A  decoction  made  from  the  roots  is  poured  on  the  head 
in  the  sweat  house  and  it  is  also  drunk  in  the  sweat  house.  It  is  thought  to 
help  in  the  purification  of  the  individual. 

sTcarniEtsu'pa,  sJcamEtcei' .tx“,  sTcamstcu'pa;  “Erythronium  leaved”; 
orchid;  Habenaria  leucostachys  S.  Wats.  ^ 

This  plant  is  so  named  because  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  Erythronium. 
The  whole  plant  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  used  as  a  wash  after  the  puri- 
fying  sweat  bath;  the  plant  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  steaming  plant,  the 
process  of  which  is  described  under  medicinal  plants. 

sqapie  Ip;  bald-hip  rose;  Rosa  gymnocarpa  Nutt. 

Twigs  are  put  in  the  beds  of  widows  and  widowers  during  the  period  of 
their  widowhood.  The  larger  branches  are  used  for  sweeping  evil  influences 
out  of  graves  before  burial. 

sTcaplcET^e'TcEn;  “hair  (of  head)  flower”;  avens;  Geu7n  triflorum 


A  decoction  made  from  the  roots  is  used  as  a  body  wash  in  the  sweat 
houses  and  baths  of  any  kind  connected  with  purification. 

.skwElqai'ns  a.  tlx^d'mEx;  6°  “head  or  hair  wash  of  adolescents  ’ 


flax;  Linum  lewisi  Pursh. 


prairie 


The  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems  are  soaked  in  cold  water  (sometimes  warm) 

them''DretwrndTh'^-''h'^-^''"^  especially  by  girls  at  puberty  to  make 
hem  pretty  and  their  hair  and  skin  smooth  and  fair. 


hood^sL'?TSrTh«  ceremonies  and  those  connected  with  sweat  bathing  and  widow- 

Cditi  P-Wications  of  the  Jesup  Lrth  Padic 

See  .ekwEl  qax'nsa  .tlx^o'mEX,  p.  504. 

See  ctxamBns  a  ,tlx^  o'mEXy  p.  504. 
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.spdtu'nEl;  Eriogonum  Jieracleoides  Nutt. 

A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  made  and  used  as  a  ceremonial  wash  in 
the  sweat  house. 

.sulule'gt;  nettle;  Urtica  sp. 

This  name  is  applied  to  any  of  the  nettles.  They  are  made  into  a  wash 
which  is  poured  on  the  body  after  the  sweat  bath. 

.sxd.zEme'lp;  ‘'froth  plant  ” ;  russet  buffaloberry ;  STiepherdia  canadensis 
(L.)  Greene. 

A  decoction  of  the  fresh  or  dried  stems  and  leaves  is  drunk  in  the  sweat 
houses  by  young  men,  hunters,  and  warriors  for  purification. 

toktokEletke'TcEn;  “yellow  little  head”;  buttercup;  Ranunculus  doug- 
lasii  Howell. 

A  decoction  of  the  whole  plant  is  used  as  a  body  wash  and  as  a  wash  for 
purification  in  the  sweat  house. 

.tsgElp,  .tsJcElpa'Jca;  “leaves  and  branches  of”;  Douglas  fir;  Pseudotsuga 
mucronata  (Raf.)  Sudw. 

The  branches  and  smaller  twigs  are  boiled  in  water  and  used  as  a  body 
wash  by  young  men  and  women,  especially  young  hunters  and  warriors,  at 
the  time  of  taking  a  sweat  bath. 

tsi'  tsExtsaxt;  common  juniper;  Juniperus  communis  L. 

The  stem  with  the  whorls  of  small  leaves  are  boiled  and  used  as  a  body 
wash  by  hunters,  warriors,  and  widowers. 

.tsxazElp;  Engelmann  spruce;  Picea  engelmanni  (Parry)  Engelm. 

The  needles  and  tips  of  branches  are  boiled  and  the  wash  is  used  by  hunters, 
warriors,  and  young  men  reaching  the  age  of  puberty. 

PLANTS  USED  AS  CHARMS 

Charms  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Thompson  Indians, 
They  consist  of  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  animals  or  parts  of  animals, 
parts  of  human  beings,  and  of  minerals  and  other  objects  which  are 
used  in  a  special  way.  Some  of  the  uses  of  charms  are  to  insure  long 
life,  to  obtain  friendship,  regard,  love,  wealth,  and  success  in  the 
hunt  and  in  other  undertakings.  They  are  also  used  as  preventives 
of  headaches  and  other  common  ailments.  The  use  of  charms  to 
gain  love  and  success  in  war  and  hunting  was  perhaps  most  extended. 
Plants  used  as  charms  are  often  worn  in  the  form  of  necklaces 
or  around  other  parts  of  the  body.  Praying  over  the  charm  before 
wearing  was  usual.  The  charm  was  also  frequently  rubbed  on  some 
part  of  the  body.  The  following  17  plants  were  used  as  charms: 

IcalEtsu'pa;  “carrots  tad”;  unidentified. 

This  plant  is  unidentified  and  called  by  this  name  because  it  resembles 
the  carrot  plant.  It  is  probably  a  species  of  Daucus.  This  is  a  recent 
name,  the  older  people  calling  it  something  else.  They  do  not  have  a  wide 
distribution  nor  are  they  found  anywhere  in  great  numbers.  A  few  were' 
found  growing  near  Botani,  a  few  back  of  the  Thompson,  a  few  near  Lillooet, 
and  formerly  some  near  Douglas  Lake.  The  root  was  not  eaten  but  with 

33 
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deer’s  fat  was  used  as  a  charm  for  hunting.  The  root  was  tied  to  a  piece  of 
fat  taken  from  a  deer’s  back  and  prayed  over  by  hunters  who  asked  that  the 
deer  they  were  to  hunt  would  become  blind  and  tame  so  that  they  might 
be  easily  shot.  Sometimes  a  hunter  would  simply  tie  the  root  around  his 
neck  and  wear  it  as  a  charm  for  good  luck  when  hunting. 

kl'ko;  valerian;  Valeriana  sylvatica  Banks  and  Valeriana  sitchensis 
Bong. 

A  decoction  is  made  of  the  whole  plant  and  is  drunk  by  hunters.  They 
also  wash  their  bodies  with  it,  believing  that  after  this  treatment  the  deer 
will  become  tame  and  the  hunter  will  be  able  to  approach  them  easily.  The 
Indians  believe  that  after  washing  in  this  decoction  the  deer  can  not  smell 
them. 


kwoclo't  lasa;  calypso;  Gytherea  hulbosa  (L.)  House. 

These  are  sometimes  used  as  charms. 

.nkuk^axEmuske'kEn;  "little  buttercup  flower”;  avens;  Geum  L.  sp. 

So  named  because  of  yellow  flowers  like  the  nkuk^axEmu' s  buttercup. 
Occasionally  this  was  used  as  a  charm  plant. 

.sJiakete'lp;  "willow  weed”;  EpiloMum  L.  sp. 

This  unidentified  species  of  Epilohium  is  used  as  a  charm  for  good  luck 
in  gambhng.  The  root,  which  is  small  and  round,  is  considered  to  be 
especially  efflcacious  as  a  charm. 

skamEtsu'pa;  "Erythronium  leaved”;  orchid;  Hahenaria  leucostacJivs 
S.  Wats. 

So  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  Erythronium.  This 
charm  plant  is  used  by  men  for  washing  guns  to  insure  good  luck  when 
hunting.  Young  men  use  it  as  a  wash  to  make  them  lucky,  good  looking, 
and  sweet  smelling.  Women  use  this  wash  hoping  to  gain  a  mate  and  have 
success  in  love.  Both  sexes  use  it  to  obtain  riches  and  property.  When 
they  dig  up  the  plant  they  chant,  “Friend,  I  want  wealth  and  much  property.’’ 
They  believe  if  prayed  to  and  treated  in  the  right  way  this  plant  will  bring 
wealth  and  great  possessions. 

.skwaati  n,  .skwati  nElp;  "chew  or  thing  for  chewing”;  hawkweed* 
Hieracium  sp.  ’ 

The  root  is  used  as  a  charm. 

spokEXE'ns.sae,  .spol.xVns;  «  "scales  of  crow’s  foot”;  shooting  star- 
Dodecatheon  jeffreyiyioore.  ’ 

The  flowers  are  used  by  women  to  obtain  the  love  of  men  and  to  help 
them  control  men.  They  are  also  used  as  a  charm  to  obtain  wealth  and  to 
make  people  give  presents  to  the  charmer. 

spok.xVns  a  xeU'e  or  xald'^;  "scales  of  raven’s  foot”;  larkspur- 
Delphinium  menziesii  DC.  ’  n  , 

Women  use  this  plant  as  a  charm  to  help  them  obtain  and  hold  the  affection 


small  yellow  ladyslipper; 


.sxolaxkEn,  buck  (deer)  flower”; 

Gypripedium  parviflorum  Salisb. 

This  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  lanceolate  brown  sepals 

^eca'^use"  T  skaniEtsu'pa” 

because  of  a  general  resemblance.  ^ 


u  See  tc6ktc  e't.  sk,  p.  507. 
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stE''0E'paEk  tElt  .snalElcd's;  unidentified. 

Some  Indians  say  this  is  the  same  plant  as  .snalskoso'e  but  neither  has 
been  identified.  The  roots  are  used  as  a  charm  by  married  couples  to  keep 
them  from  quarrehng  and  separating. 

tcad'la,  tse' .la;  American  wild  mint;  Mentha  canadensis  L. 

This  is  used  as  a  charm,  but  just  in  what  way  was  not  learned. 

tcdWElcu'pa;  “ tcdWElc-lesiied  or  stemmed”;  columbine;  Aquilegia 
Jormosa  Fisch. 

This  is  so  named  because  of  a  resemblance  in  general  appearance  to 
Lilium  columbianuni.  Women  use  this  plant  as  a  charm  to  gain  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  men  and  both  sexes  use  it  to  retain  wealth  and  possessions.  It  is 
also  considered  good  luck  in  gambling. 

tcdktce't.sJc;^^  “little  red”;  shootingstar;  Dodecatheon  je_ffreyi  Moore. 

Dodecatheon  jeffreyi  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  probably  because 
of  its  purplish  red  corrola.  The  other  name,  however,  is  considered  the 
proper  one. 

.tlkupEnu'pa;  bitterroot;  Lewisia  pygmaea  (A.  Gray)  Robinson. 

This  plant  is  thought  to  bring  luck  in  gambling. 

tsauzatEn;  loco  weed;  Astragalus  purshii  Dougl. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  on  the  stems  are  tied  in  a  bunch  and  used  for  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  luck  of  fishing  nets,  traps,  snares,  guns,  or  any  other  such  devices, 
which  had  been  contaminated  by  a  widower  touching  or  using  them.  The 
net  must  be  touched  four  times  and  also  the  surface  of  the  water  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  Decoctions  of  this  and  various  other  plants  are  poured  over 
nets,  traps,  snares,  and  guns  which  seem  to  have  lost  their  luck.  Rosa 
gymnocarpa  Nutt,  is  also  used  in  the  same  way. 

xilaxilu'pa,  XElaxElu'pa;  “tail  or  growing  part”;  avens;  Geum  sp. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  species  of  Geum  which  was  not  identified.  It  is 
used  by  men  as  a  charm  for  gaining  a  woman’s  affection. 

PLANTS  CONCERNING  WHICH  THERE  ARE  SPECIAL 

BELIEFS 

Besides  plants  used  as  charms,  we  find  plants  concerning  which 
there  are  special  beliefs.  For  example,  some  plants  when  used  as  a 
shampoo  are  thought  to  produce  a  wealth  of  hair;  infants  may  be 
made  to  rest  quietly  at  night  if  certain  roots  are  placed  in  their  bed¬ 
ding;  other  plants,  if  chewed,  are  considered  to  be  effective  in  check¬ 
ing  storms;  the  armpits  may  be  made  to  smell  sweet  by  applying 
leaves  of  still  other  plants;  the  balsam-root  plant  is  very  important 
in  that  there  are  several  beliefs  connected  with  it  and  many  taboos 
observed  in  relation  to  digging  and  cooking  it.  From  these  varied 
examples  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  no  one  way  to  classify  these 
beliefs.  Among  the  Thompson  the  following  18  plants  have  some 
special  significance  if  used  in  a  prescribed  way: 

cexamEns  a  .tlxd'mEx;  prairie  flax;  Linum  lewisii  Pursh. 

A  young  girl  would  frequently  wash  her  face  and  head  with  a  decoction 
of  the  stems  and  flowers  of  the  wild  flax.  She  believed  that  this  would  give 
her  a  wealth  of  hair  and  a  beautiful,  fair  face. 


“  See  spokEXE’ns  .sde,  p.  506. 
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Icdkwa'mtca;  Triteleia  grandijlora  Lindl. 

This  is  the  Lytton  name.  The  best  form  is  said  to  be  .sxaie'Em.  The 
Indians  believe  this  plant  gives  power.  They  put  the  bulb,  which  they  call 
the  root,  into  the  medicine  bag,  believing  that  it  will  make  the  medicine  bag 
more  potent. 

kt'^lka'tcES ;  wild  ginger;  Asarum  caudatum  Lindl, 

The  whole  plant,  including  the  roots,  but  sometimes  only  the  stems,  are 
put  in  the  bedding  of  infants  when  they  are  restless  or  ill,  and  this  is  said 
to  make  them  quiet  or  well. 


Tcokwe'la;  Peucedanum  macrocarpum  Nutt. 

In  times  of  gales  or  strong  winds  the  root  of  this  plant  is  chewed  and  spit 
out  against  the  wind.  A  calm  is  expected  to  follow.  The  shamans  also 
use  this  plant.  They  prescribe  eating  the  root  as  a  cure  for  childless  women. 

kwo'qwdx,  .sko'kwox,  .sko'kwd'x;  blackberry;  Rubus  macropetalus 
Dougl. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  if  any  of  the  berries  of  this  plant  drop  into  a 
creek  or  brook  they  become  fish. 


kwo'es,  kwo'is,  kd' .is;  silverberry;  Elaeagnus  argentea  Pursh. 

When  twins  were  born  the  father  chose  a  young  man  to  sing  when  they 
first  cried.  To  be  so  chosen  was  considered  a  great  honor  and  privilege. 
The  man,  as  a  part  of  his  make-up,  must  wear  a  headband  of  the  bark  of 
Elaeagnus  argentea  if  he  could  obtain  it.  He  must  hold  a  fir  branch  in  each 
hand.  He  held  a  “male”  fir  branch  in  the  right  hand  and  a  “female”  fir 
branch  in  the  left  hand  if  both  sexes  were  represented  in  the  twins.  Their 
use  of  these  terms  “male”  and  “female”  in  regard  to  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  is  very  curious.  It  was  not  clear  to  Mr.  Teit  what  the  Indians 
meant  by  it.  They  often  used  it.  It  seems  that  the  size  of  the  flower  and 
branch  was  the  basis  of  their  classification.  They  call  the  branches  bearing 
the  staminate  cones  female  and  those  bearing  the  carpellate  cones  male. 
This  would  agree  with  the  above  conclusion,  as  the  carpellate  cones  are  the 
larger  and  are  considered  by  them  to  be  the  male. 

Widows  and  widowers  after  the  death  of  the  mate  immediately  donned  a 
narrow  headband  of  the  bark  of  this  tree. 


MEqd'a;  death  camas;  Zygadenus  elegans  Pursh. 

Hunting  or  trapping  for  about  a  month  can  not  be  done  successfully  by  a 
man  who  has  a  daughter  reaching  puberty.  He  has  to  snare  a  grouse,  cut 
off  its  head,  remove  its  eyes,  and  in  their  place  put  two  small  roots  of  this 
plant  and  another  in  its  mouth.  If  this  were  not  done  he  would  not  be  able 
to  snare  any  more  grouse. 


panawe'uxtEn;  gromwell;  Lithospermum  pilosum  Nutt. 

This  IS  a  term  applied  to  Lithospermum  pilosum  and  other  plants  which 
are  used  for  inflicting  sickness  or  bad  luck  on  persons.  The  root  is  prayed 
over  and  some  of  the  plant  or  any  part  of  it  is  put  on  the  person,  or  in  his 
clothes,  or  in  his  bed.  Many  people  will  never  knowingly  touch  plants 
used  as  ^  panawe'uxtEn”  for  fear  that  it  may  bring  them  harm.  They 
^^are  considered  mystery  plants  and  liable  to  hurt  anyone  who  touches  them. 

.  sa  tkElp;  western  yellow  pine;  Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl. 

When  washing,  a  girl  must  stick  four  needles  of  the  yellow  pine  into  the 
esh  under  her  arms  until  it  bleeds.  At  the  same  time  she  prays  that  her 
armpits  and  all  her  skin  wiU  always  smell  sweet.  Frequently  a  girl  will 
wash  her  face  and  head  with  a  decoction  of  the  tops  of  the  yellow  pine 

of  hlir^  ^  abundLce 
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slca'mEte  es  snlkie'p,  slca'mEtcs  a  snJcie'p;  “skamEtc  of  the  coyote”; 
broom  r.ape;  Orohanche  Jasciculata  Nutt. 

This  is  often  called  cancer-root.  It  is  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  various 
plants.  It  is  said  to  bring  bad  luck  to  anyone  who  plucks  it.  If  anyone 
should  be  so  unwise  as  to  keep  any  in  their  house  they  would  lose  all  their 
possessions. 

sqokie'p;  California  strawberry;  Fragaria  calif ornica  Cham.  &  Schlecht. 

Pads  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  were  made  and  worn  under  the  armpits, 
believing  it  would  make  them  smell  sweet. 

soxomke'kEn;  “little  soxom  (balsam-root)  flower”;  common  perennial 
gaillardia;  Gaillardia  aristata  Pursb. 

This  is  used  for  divination.  If  a  person  is  sick  the  whole  plant  is  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time  and  if  the  decoction  remains  whitish  or  clear  the 
person  wiU  die.  If  the  decoction  is  reddish  or  well  colored  the  person  will 
get  well. 

sd'xom;  balsam  root;  Balsamorhiza  sagittata  (Pursb)  Nutt. 

There  are  a  number  of  restrictions  referring  to  the  use  of  this  root,  which 
is  thick  and  edible.  Women  must  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  while 
cooking  or  digging  it  and  no  man  may  come  near  the  oven  where  it  is  being 
baked.  When  they  go  out  to  dig  the  root  they  usually  paint  their  whole 
faces  red  or  else  paint  large  red  or  black  spots,  one  on  each  cheek.  It  is 
difficult  to  cook  these  roots  and  still  more  difficult  to  know  when  they  are 
done.  When  they  successfully  cook  the  roots  they  sometimes  say  that  the 
success  has  been  attained  by  the  coyote  urinating  on  them. 

It  is  the  custom  for  all  the  young  people  before  eating  any  berries  or 
roots  for  the  first  time  that  season  to  address  a  prayer  to  the  balsam  root: 
“I  inform  thee  that  I  intend  to  eat  thee.  Mayest  thou  always  help  me  to 
ascend,  so  that  I  may  always  be  able  to  reach  the  tops  of  mountains,  and 
may  I  never  be  clumsy!  I  ask  this  from  thee,  balsam  root.  Thou  art  the 
greatest  of  all  in  mystery.”  If  a  person  were  to  omit  this  he  would  be 
unable  to  get  up  in  the  morning. 

spazu's;  cberry;  Prunus  emarginata  (Dougl.)  Walp. 

When  many  red  worms  are  found  in  the  wild  cherries  the  Lower  Thomp¬ 
son  believe  this  a  sign  that  there  will  be  many  salmon. 

stEptEpu'za;  “  blackberry ”;  nortbern  black  currant ;  Tiudsonianum 
Richards. 

Sprigs  of  the  currant  were  thought  to  have  a  quieting  effect  upon  the 
child,  so  they  were  placed  in  the  baby’s  carrier. 

tlEst'lp,  tlEsa'.  Ip;  great  sUver  fir;  Abies  grandis  Lindl. 

Branches  of  the  fir  were  used  each  morning  by  the  young  girl  in  stroking 
her  head  and  her  back,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  these  parts  of  her 
body  would  never  tire  of  carrying  burdens.  Her  legs  and  feet  were  also 
stroked  with  the  fir  branches  and  prayed  over  that  they  might  not  tire  when 
she  was  walking  long  distances.  Her  moccasin  strings  were  also  so  stroked, 
with  the  belief  that  this  might  keep  them  from  breaking.  During  her 
period  of  training  the  girl  was  supplied  with  two  large  branches  of  the  fir 
tree  and  she  had  to  pick  the  needles  off  one  by  one,  praying  that  she  would 
never  be  lazy.  These  branches  were  placed  on  the  roof  of  her  hut,  and  it 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  perform  daily.  Also,  four  large  fir  branches  were 
so  placed  before  her  hut  that  going  in  and  out  she  had  to  step  over  them, 
and  the  first  four  times  she  went  in  or  out  she  addressed  the  branches,  saying; 
“If  I  ever  step  into  trouble  or  step  unknowingly  into  the  magical  speU  of 
some  person,  may  you  help  me,  0  fir  branches,  with  your  power!” 
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tlu'xen;  horsetail;  Equisetum  sp. 

The  hollow  stem  of  the  Equisetum  was  used  by  young  girls  to  hold  lice 
as  she  picked  them  from  her  head  on  each  four  days.  On  the  last  day  the 
stem  with  its  contents  was  thrown  into  a  stream.  As  it  floated  away  the 
girl  prayed  that  in  after  years  she  might  not  be  troubled  by  lice  on  her 
head  or  on  any  part  of  her  body.  This  was  usually  done  during  the 
ceremonies  that  were  connected  with  reaching  puberty. 

No  Indian  name;  sagebrush;  Artemisia  sp.  . 

Bark  of  the  sagebrush  was  used  by  a  young  girl  to  wipe  her  mouth  after 
eating  as  the  use  of  her  hand  for  such  a  purpose  would  cause  hair  to  grow. 
A  bunch  of  sagebrush  was  always  hanging  from  her  neck  for  this  special 
use.  Cedar  bark  might  be  substituted  for  the  sagebrush.  No  definite 
species  seems  to  have  been  used. 


PLANTS  MENTIONED  IN  MYTHOLOGY 


In  the  mythology  of  the  Indian,  plants  are  not  as  important  as 
animals.  They  do  not  commonly  represent  great  chiefs  or  heroes, 
nor  do  the  phenomena  of  plant  life  appear  to  any  great  extent. 
Plants  of  great  economic  importance  in  an  area,  or  abundant  in  that 
area,  will  be  found  to  be  referred  to  repeatedly  in  their  folklore;  for 
example,  the  fir  tree  among  the  Thompson,  the  cedar  and  cottonwood 
among  the  Plains,  the  corn  among  the  Pueblos  and  other  areas,  and 
the  tobacco  among  many  tribes,  such  as  the  Pima. 

There  are  only  eight  plants  specifically  mentioned  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Thompson  and  in  most  cases  they  are  simply  casual  references. 
For  example,  in  the  myth  accounting  for  the  origin  of  fire,  the  coyote 
is  said  to  have  stolen  it;  and  at  that  time  he  wore  a  headdress  of 
“yellow  pine”  shavings  and  long  fringes  of  dry  “cedar”  bark.  These 
caught  fire  and  he  ran  away  with  it  and  in  escaping  the  “grass” 
and  “trees”  caught  fire  and  have  been  able  to  burn  ever  since.  The 
specific  plants  found  mentioned  by  the  Thompson  follow.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  others  mentioned,  but  only  in  the  most  casual 
way,  as  explained  in  the  “Origin  of  Fire”  myth. 


hitchitcawl'l;  “cutting  or  cut  vessel;”  an  unidentified  grass. 

This  grass  is  unidentified  as  to  genus  and  species.  It  grows  in  swampy 
places  and  its  leaf  has  a  very  sharp  edge,  hence  the  name  hitcpEm,  meaning 

to  cut.”  It  is  mentioned  in  their  mythology  as  being  used  by  the  coyote 
for  cutting. 

Icokwe'la;  Peucedanum  macrocarpum  Nutt. 

This  is  mentioned  in  their  mythology.  The  man,  Tsuntia,  is  said  to  be 
the  offspring  of  the  connection  of  this  root  with  a  woman. 

IcdnE.lp;  false-hellebore;  Veratrum  cali/ornicum.  S.  Wats. 

_  This  plant  is  usually  considered  to  be  poisonous  if  eaten,  but  is  mentioned 
m  their  mythology  as  being  efficacious  in  counteracting  the  power  of  an 
enemy.  The  use  of  it  was  by  external  application. 

snikiepu'psa;  “little-coyote  berry;”  northwestern  serviceberry  • 
Amelanchier  alnifolia  Nutt. 

This  plant  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  their  mythology  as  food  for  the 
coyote.  It  is  the  poorest  tasting  of  the  service  berries. 
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.sxaie' Em;  Triteleia  grandiflora  Lindl. 

These  bulbs,  called  “roots”  by  the  Indian,  are  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
myths  as  saving  a  family  from  starvation. 

tatu'En;  spring  beauty;  Olaytonia  lanceolata  Pursh. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Nicola  Valley,  Coyote  when  traveling  came  upon 
some  tatu'En  “roots.”®  He  was  hungry  and  there  was  no  game  to  kill,  so 
he  dug  up  a  big  tatu'En  “root;”  in  the  hole  left  he  saw  people  walking. 
He  repeated  his  action  and  stiU  saw’ people  walking,  so  he  concluded  he  was 
in  the  sky  country  and  these  “roots”  were  stars. 

flu'xEn;  horsetail;  Equisetum  sp. 

In  their  myths  this  is  referred  to  as  the  canoe  of  the  coyote. 

POISONOUS  PLANTS 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Thompson  Indians  have  noted  some  17 
plants  as  being  poisonous  if  eaten.  Some  of  them,  as  the  bearberry 
honeysuckle,  Lonicera  involucrata,  have  very  tempting  berries.  The 
snowberry,  Symplioricarpos ,  is  another  such  example.  They  have 
also  realized  that  some  of  these  poisonous  plants  may  be  utilized  if 
treated  properly,  as  the  false  hellebore,  Veratrum  californicum, 
because  of  medicinal  properties  in  its  root.  A  decoction  is  prepared 
and  a  very  small  dose  will  often  be  used  as  a  medicine,  but  to  eat  the 
root  would  probably  mean  death.  Small  or  weak  decoctions  are 
frequently  prepared  from  poisonous  plants  and  taken  as  medicines. 
Great  caution,  however,  is  observed  to  avoid  overdosing  because  of 
the  danger  of  poisoning.  The  root  of  Zygadenus  elegans,  death  camas 
(so  named  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  true  camas,  Quamasia), 
causes  poisoning,  but  they  apply  it  externally  after  making  it  into  a 
poultice  for  reducing  inflammation.  A  species  of  Ranunculus  is  used 
to  poison  arrow  points.  The  medicinal  use  of  poisonous  plants  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  medicines.  There  follows  a 
list  of  the  known  poisonous  plants  with  their  particular  beneficial 
uses  as  discovered  by  the  Thompson: 

cvxcuxu'za,  cuxcuxhwElp;  bearberry  honeysuckle;  Lonicera  involucrata 
Banks. 

The  first  name  is  the  common  one  for  Lonicera  involucrata.  The  Uta'mkt, 
however,  use  the  latter  term.  The  berries  are  never  eaten  as  they  are  thought 
to  be  poisonous.  They  are  black  and  not  united,  so  differ  in  appearance 
from  other  Lonicera  fruits. 

laxH'xu.lp;^^  snowberry;  Symphoricarpos  albus  (L.)  Blake. 

The  stem  and  roots  are  used  medicinally  but  the  berries  are  never  eaten. 
They  are  considered  deadly  poisonous  if  more  than  two  or  three  are  eaten. 

Tcawau'  Elp 


63  Botanically,  these  “  roots  ”  are  corms. 

63  See  also  .stcd'qEmsa  snaiyt',  p.  513. 

6s  This  is  an  Uta'mkt  name  for  .stc6'gBmsa  anaiyi'. 
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Tcona'lj),  kone'lp;  false  hellebore;  Veratrum  californicum  S.  Wats. 

The  root  is  used  medicinally  but  the  decoction  prepared  must  be  taken  in 
small  doses  or  the  patient  will  be  poisoned.  The  plant  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  poisonous  if  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

mald'mEns  Ms^otz'^a'tza  or  EsJio.tsJio' .tsd;  western  red  baneberry  and 
ivory  baneberry;  Actaea  arguta  Nutt,  and  Actaea  eburnea  Rydb. 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  drunk  as  a  medicine  but  in  very  small  doses 
as  it  is  poisonous.  Some  people  can  not  stand  the  full-strength  dose  and 
have  to  have  a  decoction  prepared  which  is  very  weak. 

mEqd'a;  death  camas;  Zygadenus  elegans  Pursh. 

The  bulb  of  this  plant  is  very  similiar  in  size  and  shape  to  that  of  the  true 
camas  (Quamasia)  which  is  a  most  highly  esteemed  food  plant.  The  bulb 
is  the  part  which  causes  human  poisoning  but  the  leaves  are  usually  fatal  to 
cattle.  Dizziness,  nausea,  and  profuse  vomiting  are  the  usual  symptoms. 
If  the  person  fails  to  vomit  freely  death  usually  follows.  AU  of  the  Indians 
avoid  eating  the  bulb,  or  root  as  they  call  it,  of  this  plant.  The  root  mashed 
and  applied  externally  is  effective  in  relieving  and  reducing  inflammation . 

mokasd' Elp,  mokmokasE'slp;  wormwood;  Artemisia  dracunculoides 
Pursh. 

This  is  very  important  medicinally  but  it  is  said  to  be  poisonous  if  it  enters 
the  blood.  As  it  is  applied  externally,  there  is  often  danger  that  it  may 
cause  blood  poisoning. 

nalcanaJcai' Elp ;  ceanotbus;  Ceanothus  sanguineus  Pursh. 

This  plant  is  known  by  all  the  Indians  for  its  strong  smell.  They  do  not 
say  it  is  poisonous  but  they  never  use  it. 

.nEkakEkaka;  '‘rotten  or  cheese-like  smell”;  unidentified. 

This  name  was  given  by  the  Lytton  Indians  to  this  unidentified  plant 
which  resembles  kalau'pa.  It  was  avoided  because  it  had  a  very  bad  smell, 
but  it  was  not  known  whether  it  was  poisonous  or  not. 

.nku'kaxEmu's,  .nki'kwaxEmu's,  .nkwaxEmu's,  kwokwaxEmu's;  butter¬ 
cup;  Ranunculus  glaberrimus  Hook. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  plants  to  blossom  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  alone, 
or  sometimes  the  whole  plant,  are  washed  and  rubbed  on  arrow  points  as 
a  poison.  Ranunculus  sceleratus  is  sometimes  used  if  Ranunculus  glaberrimus 
is  not  available. 

pu'nElp;  Colorado  juniper;  Juniperus  scopulorum  Sarg. 

A  strong  decoction  is  made  from  the  berries  and  used  to  kill  ticks  on  horses. 

sitskone'lp;  smooth  sumac;  Rhus  glabra  occidentalis  Torr. 

The  decoction,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  syphihs,  is  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  medicine  as  it  is  poisonous  if  made  too  strong  or  taken  in  too 
large  doses. 

snukas  a  kwokwaxEmu' s ;  Ranunculus  sp. 

Several  buttercups  are  used  as  a  poison  on  arrowheads,  as  Ranunculus 
glaberrimus.  They  were  not  identified  as  to  species,  but  three  of  them 
were  differentiated  by  the  following  descriptive  terms:  skaikekaketx^,  "round 
leafed  •  swilawilate'tx'^,  diminutive  of  "fringed  leaf  .  shahittlatletx'^,  dimin¬ 
utive  of  "serrated  leaf.” 
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spstsEne'lp,  spEtsEni'lp;  “hemp  plant”;  milkweed;  Asclepias  speciosa 
Torr. 

This  is  a  Lower  Thompson  Indian  name  for  ma'musken.  The  root  is 
medicinal  but  is  poisonous  unless  small  amounts  are  taken. 

.  stcd'qEms  a  snaiyi'  “berries  of  the  dead  ” ;  Symphoricarpos  racemosus 

Michx. 

.  sulule'qts  a  sdHcl'n;  “nettle  of  valleys”;  RTius  sp. 

This  plant  was  unidentified  as  to  species,  but  it  belonged  to  the  poison  ivy 
group.  The  leaves  were  used  as  a  medicine  but  it  was  not  learned  in  what 
way.  The  plant  was  known  to  be  poisonous  to  some  but  others  could 
even  eat  the  leaves  with  no  ill  effects. 

tciwaTcsu' UElp ,  tsiwaku'nElp;  “bleeding  nose  plant”;  Anemone  mul- 
tijida  Poir. 

Strong  decoctions  of  the  whole  plant  were  used  for  killing  lice  and  fleas. 
ZEne'ux,  ZEnii  'Xy,;  water  hemlock;  Cicuta  vagans  Greene. 

Roots  of  this  plant  are  known  by  most  of  the  Indians  to  be  poisonous  to 
both  man  and  animals.  Some  say  they  have  eaten  the  roots  after  first 
drinking  oil.  Pains  and  vomiting  followed  but  in  about  three  days  all  ill 
effects  had  disappeared  and  they  felt  better  than  ever  before.  If  the  person 
trying  this  treatment  should  omit  the  oil  death  would  result. 

PLANTS  USED  SPECIALLY  AS  HORSE  AND  DOG 

MEDICINES 

There  are  no  special  medicines  used  only  for  horses  and  dogs,  as 
the  Indians  have  recognized  that  the  different  medicines  used  by 
themselves  for  swellings,  sores,  bruises,  and  cuts  of  various  sorts  are 
equally  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  animals.  Plants  are  prepared 
in  the  form  of  washes,  ointments,  and  powders  and  used  on  the 
animals  in  the  same  way  as  on  human  beings.  Some  people  occasion¬ 
ally  give  internal  medicines  to  horses  and  dogs.  Wlien  given,  they 
are  decoctions  of  the  plants  which  are  used  as  tonics  and  laxatives  by 
the  Indians  for  their  own  ailments.  Formerly,  valuable  hunting  dogs 
were  steamed  and  sweated  and  bathed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Indians 
steam  and  sweat  themselves.  For  fresh  swellings  caused  by  too  much 
pressure  of  the  riding  or  pack  saddle,  human  urine  is  much  used  as  a 
wash.  The  urine  is  apphed  as  soon  as  the  swelling  is  noticed.  The 
following  plants  are  frequently  used  as  medicines  for  horses : 

Tci'lco;  valerian;  Valeriana  sylvatica  (Banks)  Richard  and  Valeriana 
sitcJiensis  Bong. 

A  decoction  of  the  roots  is  used  as  a  lotion  to  reduce  swellings  and  also  as 
a  wash  for  galls,  sores,  and  wounds. 

tdxqa'i.n;  Leptotaenia  dissecta  Nutt. 

The  dried  root  is  crushed  into  a  fine  powder  or  it  may  be  grated.  This  is 
sprinkled  thickly  on  sores  and  less  thickly  on  wounds  and  raw  spots  pro¬ 
duced  by  chafing.  The  sores  are  first  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water. 


66  See  iax'‘ix'‘-lp,  p.  611. 
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.sa'tVElp,  tsl'tl.ts  EsatlcElp;  “gum  of  Pinus  ponderosa”;  western 
yellow  pine;  Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl. 

The  best  gum,  which  is  white,  is  melted  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  animal  fat  of  good  quality,  preferably  that  of  deer.  The  two  are  cooked 
together  slowly  in  a  pan  and  stirred  until  thoroughly  mixed.  While  quite 
hot  it  is  poured  on  sores  after  the  latter  have  been  cleaned  with  warm  water 
and  soap.  This  is  a  special  means  of  treatment  for  old  running  sores.  The 
application  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  until  the  sore  has 
partly  healed.  After  this  ordinary  ointments  and  powders  are  used  to  com¬ 
plete  the  healing.  The  horse  is  not  used  until  the  sore  is  well  healed  and  if 
possible  it  is  turned  out  on  green  pasture. 


PLANTS  USED  AS  FOOD  BY  ANIMALS 


The  following  few  plants  were  observed  by  the  Indians  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  by  animals.  They  cover  forage  and  fodder  plants, 
plants  yielding  berries  and  other  fruits  for  wild  animals,  as  well  as 
fleshy  roots  and  rhizomes.  In  the  list  are  also  several  plants  which 
yield  nectar  enough  to  be  a  source  of  food  for  the  humming  bird. 

cuxcvxu' za,  cuxcuxo' za;  “grizzly-bear  berry”;  northern  black  currant; 
Rihes  Jiudsonianum  Richards. 

Berries  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  bears  and  these  black  currants 
are  especially  sought  by  them. 

iqe'.lp;  bearberry;  ArctostapKylos  uva-ursi  (L.)  Spreng. 

This  is  often  called  ei'ak  which  means  “berry  of  ike'lp.”  The  fruits, 
which  are  not  berries  but  delicious  bright  red  drupes,  are  known  to  be  a 
favorite  deer  food. 

Icodcoi.ne'lEmEx,^’^  TcozTcozIcEne'lxemix,  Tcweikwoi  TcEnl'lsmEX,  kwoikwoi 
TullEniElEx;  “blue  bag  or  sack”  (Lytton  and  Spences  Bridge 
name);  a  Lytton  name;  “blue  vessel  or  bag”  (Nicola  name); 
Thompson  band  name;  Lupinus  sp. 

These  names  refer  to  lupines  in  general.  Lupinus  rivularis  and  L.  poly- 
phyllus  are  often  distinguished  by  name,  the  many  other  species  mainly  by 
description.  Deers  feed  on  these  lupines  and  they  are  an  important  fodder 
for  horses  and  to  a  less  extent  for  cattle. 

kokoimi'lziiz,  kwokwoimllEzix ;  Lupinus  sp. 

This  is  another  name  given  to  the  lupines.  It  is  known  to  the  Indians 
as  a  favorite  horse  feed. 


.nTiatz,  nx^d'.tz,  .nxd'.tz;  sedge;  Carex  rostrata  Stokes. 

Some  rushes  (Juncus)  are  also  referred  to  as  .nxa'.tz.  The  sedges,  like 
the  grasses,  are  forage  plants.  This  particular  species  grows  abundantly  in 
boggy  places. 


.nlui'mux,  .nlu'imEs  a  sd'ma;  “.nlu'imEs  of  the  whites”;  milk  vetch; 

Astragalus  giganteus  Pall.,  Astragalus  decumbens  A.  Gray. 

These  names  are  applied  to  clovers,  pea  vines,  and  vetches  in  general 
u  especially  to  the  plants  named.  All  of  the  Leguminosae  group  make 
excellent  forage  for  animals,  but  Astragalus  is  considered  a  particular^  rich 
horse  and  deer  feed. 

The  Indians  differentiate  between  the  different  plants  by  using  descriptive 
terms  meaning  white-flowered  or  red-flowered. 


Abbreviated  ftorm  of  the  following  names- 
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.ntEllu'timEx;  vetch;  Vida  sp. 

There  are  several  vetches  which  are  found  in  the  area  and  they  are  com¬ 
mon  forage  plants. 

.ntElu'imex,  .s.ntElu'imex;  American  vetch;  Vida  americana  Muhl. 

This  name  is  especially  given  to  Vicia  americana.  It  is  a  fodder  plant 
for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  not  known  to  be  used  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  a  rather  taU  species,  growing  as  high  as  1  meter. 

.ntEllu'tlimEx;  vetch;  Vida  sp. 

This  is  a  diminutive  form  for  the  smaller  or  shorter  pea  vines. 

.ntdl.tu'imEx;  “congealed  on  the  earth”;  Spirogyra  sp. 

Spirogyra  is  used  as  a  bait  in  fishing.  Algae  in  general  are  used  in  this  way. 

.ntdl.td'tko;  “congealed  blood  in  the  water”;  water  knotweed; 
Polygonum  ampTiihium  L. 

This  Polygonum  grows  along  the  ground  near  lakes.  Its  flowers  are  used 
as  bait  for  trout. 

.npalcEma'tko;  “water  flowe^.” 

This  term  is  applied  to  any  flowers  growing  in  or  near  the  water. 

pESEnu'ltEn;  wild  rye;  Plymus  triticoides  Buckl. 

This  makes  good  pasturage  and  is  sometimes  cut  for  hay.  It  is  rare  west 
of  the  Cascades  but  is  common  in  the  interior. 

poskae'lp;  “humming-bird  plant”;  pentstemon;  Pentstemon  scouleri 
Dough 

This  name  is  also  used  when  referring  to  Pentstemon  douglasii,  which  is  a 
dwarfed  high-altitude  form  with  relatively  broad  and  short  leaves.  Both 
bees  and  the  humming  bird  frequent  this  plant  for  nectar. 

.siekEmo'e,  .sie'gEm;  “real  or  common  grass”;  slender  wheat-grass; 
Agropyron  tenerum  Vasey. 

The  second  term  is  the  name  for  grass  in  general.  Agropyron  tenerum 
makes  an  excellent  forage  and  is  sometimes  cut  and  fed  to  horses  as  hay. 

snu'kas  a  ike'lp;  “friend  of  ike'lp;”  myrtle  pachistima;  Pachystima 
myrsinites  (Pursh)  Raf. 

This  low-branching  evergreen  shrub  supplies  food  for  cattle  in  winter. 
They  feed  on  the  long  narrow  leaves  when  other  food  is  scarce. 

.s.ntEltol  tu'lmEx;^^  “congealed  blood  of  earth”;  water  knotweed; 
Polygonum  amphihium  L. 

soldpse'lt  six,  sdlopdt'l.sEs;  “mountain  sheep’s  grass,”  “bighorn-ram 
grass”;  sedge;  Carex  sp. 

This  is  so  named  because  the  mountain  goat  eats  it.  It  is  a  general  forage 
plant. 

spEZEnu'ltEn;^^  wild  rye;  Mymus  triticoides  Buckl. 

stEptEpu'za,  .stEptapu'za;  “blackberry”;  northern  black  currant; 
Ribes  hudsonianum  Richards. 

Ribes  hudsonianum  is  called  by  most  people  “  cuxcuxu' za.”  Some  apply 
the  above  name  to  an  entirely  different  plant,  the  bearberry  honeysuckle, 
Lonicera  involucrata.  Both  plants  supply  food  to  the  bears  in  the  form  of 
their  abundant  black  berries. 


68  See  .ntCl.td'tko,  p.  515. 


6*  See  pESEnu'ltEn,  p.  515. 
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.stElu'mEX,  .stElu'imEX  .stpe'k  spd'TcEms;  pea;  Lathyrus  sp. 

The  first  term  applies  to  any  species  of  Lathyrus,  the  second  is  used  for 
Lathyrus  ochroleucus,  yrhich.  has  an  ochroleucous  corolla.  The  other  species 
are  differentiated  mainly  by  the  color  of  the  flower  also. 

.stlopei' eTc,  .stlupeiuk;  “twisted  wood”;  honeysuckle;  Lonieera  ciliosa 
Poir. 

The  flowers  have  a  great  deal  of  nectar,  so  they  are  frequently  visited  by 
bees,  and  especially  by  the  humming  bird.  The  long  trumpet-shaped  corolla 
is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bill  of  the  little  humming  bird. 

tcuElsta'm;  Ceanothus;  CeanotTius  velutinus  Dough 

This  small  shrub  is  extensively  eaten  by  deer;  in  fact,  a  common  name  for 
it  is  deer  brush.  The  Indians  sometimes  call  it  hux'‘xd'xp. 

tEltElu'imEx;  “trailing  on  ground”;  pea;  Lathyrus  nuttallii  S.  Wats. 

This  is  another  species  of  Lathyrus  which  is  eaten  by  deer  and  horses. 
All  plants  of  this  family  make  very  good  forage  for  animals. 

tilEmt'lp,  tl'lEme'lp;  honeysuckle;  Lonice,ra  ciliosa  Poir. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  Lonieera  ciliosa  by  the  Uta'mkt.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  Astragalus  decumhens  by  the  Upper  Thompson  Indians. 
The  Uta'mkt  have  observed  that  the  flowers  are  rich  in  nectar  and  are  visited 
by  bees  and  humming  birds. 

tloxTca°-' ;  common  reed;  Phragmites  communis  Trin. 

This  is  a  forage  plant,  but  is  not  eaten  when  other  food  can  be  obtained. 

tse'uxstEn,  se'uxsatEn,  sa'uxtsatEn;  “thing  for  washing  with”;  loco 
weed;  Oxytropis  campestris  spicats  Hook,  and  Astragalus  purshii 
Dough 

These  terms  applied  to  both  of  the  above  plants.  Either  name  was  dis¬ 
claimed  as  the  real  one.  They  are  both  common  forage  plants. 

tsu'mEmEns  a  po'ska;  “thing  sucked  by  humming  bird”;  columbine; 
Aquilegia  truncata  Fisch.  &  Mey.  ’ 

This  name  is  also  applied  to  Aquilegia  formosa,  but  the  more  common 
name  for  Aquilegia  formosa  is  tcawEku'pa.  The  above  name  is  applied  to 
several  other  plants  which  the  humming  bird  is  fond  of,  including  Pentstemon 
scouleri.  This  particular  Aquilegia  is  a  favorite  flower  of  the  humming  bird. 

wopke'kEua;  “little  thick  or  bushy  head”;  brome  grass;  Bromus  sp. 

This  IS  so  named  because  of  the  large  many-flowered  spikelets  in  panicles. 
When  m  bloom  with  the  lateral  styles  and  plumose  stigmas  it  does  resemble 
a  bushy  head.”  The  spikelets  are  eaten  by  horses  and  at  times  the  whole 
plant  forms  a  forage  crop. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  GENERA  iND 
SPECIES  USED  BY  THE  THOMPSON  INDIANS  ^ 


CRYPTOGAMS 


Agariceae. 

Agaricus  sp. 
Equisetaceae. 

Equisetum  sp. 
Parmeliaceae. 

Alectoria  jubata. 
Evernia  vulpina. 

™  See  under  .nlu'i  mux,  p.  614. 


Polypodiaceae. 

Polystichum  munitum. 
Pteridium  aquilinum. 
Polyporaceae. 

Polyporus  sp. 
Zygnemaceae. 

Spirogyra  sp. 
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PHANEROGAMS 


Aceraceae. 

Acer  circinatum. 

Acer  glabrum. 

Amygdalaceae. 

Prunus  demissa. 

Prunus  emarginata. 
Anacardiaceae. 

Rhus  glabra. 

Apiaceae. 

Cicuta  vagans. 

Leptotaenia  dissecta. 
Heracleum  lanatum. 
Osmorhiza  nuda. 

Peucedanum  leiocarpum. 
Peucedanum  macrocarpum. 
Slum  suave. 

Apocynaceae. 

Apocynum  androsaemifolium. 
Apocynum  cannabinum. 
Apocynum  sp. 

Araliaceae. 

Aralia  nudicaulis. 
Echinopanax  horridum. 
Aristolochiaceae. 

Asarum  caudatum. 
Asclepiadaceae. 

Asclepias  speciosa. 

Asteraceae. 

Achillea  millefolium. 
Anaphalis  margaritacea. 
Antennaria  microphylla. 
Antennaria  rosea. 

Antennaria  sp. 

Arnica  latifolia. 

Artemisia  dracunculoides. 
Artemisia  frigida. 

Artemisia  tridentata 
Aster  foliaceus. 

Balsamorhiza  sagittata. 
Chaenactis  douglasii. 

Cirsium  edule. 

Cirsium  hookerianum. 
Cirsium  undulatum. 

Erigeron  compositus. 
Erigeron  filifolius. 

Erigeron  salsuginosus. 
Gaillardia  aristata. 
Helianthella  douglasii. 
Helianthella  sp. 

Helianthus  lenticularis. 
Helianthus  petiolaris. 
Helianthus  sp. 

Solidago  decumbens. 


Berberidaceae. 

Berberis  aquifolium. 

Berberis  nervosa. 

Betulaceae. 

Alnus  oregona. 

Alnus  rhombifolia. 

Corylus  californica. 
Boraginaceae. 

Lappula  hispida. 
Lithospermum  angustifolium. 
Lithospermum  pilosum. 
Cactaceae. 

Opuntia  polyacantha. 
Opuntia  sp. 

Caprifoliaceae. 

Linnaea  borealis. 

Lonicera  ciliosa. 

Lonicera  involucrata. 
Sambucus  caerulea. 

Sambucus  canadensis. 
Sambucus  racemosa. 
Symphoricarpos  albus. 
Viburnum  pauciflorum. 
Viburnum  trilobum. 
Celastraceae. 

Pachystima  myrsinites. 
Chenopodiaceae. 

Blitum  capitatum. 
Chenopodium  botrys. 
Cichoriaceae. 

Agoseris  villosa. 

Hieracium  sp. 

Ptiloria  tenuifolia. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius. 
Convallariaceae. 

Disporum  oreganum. 
Streptopus  amplexifolius. 
Streptopus  roseus. 

Trillium  ovatum. 

Vagnera  racemosa. 

Vagnera  stellata. 

Cornaceae. 

Cornus  canadensis. 

Cornus  nuttallii. 

Cornus  pubescens. 

Cornus  stolonifera. 
Crassulaceae. 

Sedum  divergens. 

Sedum  spathulifolium. 
Cruciferae. 

Arabis  drummondii. 
Cyperaceae. 

Carex  rostrata. 

Scirpus  sp. 
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Elaeagnaceae. 

Elaeagnus  argentea. 
Lepargyrea  argentea. 
Lepargyrea  canadensis. 
Ericaceae. 

Artostaphylos  uva-ursi. 
Gaultheria  shallon. 
Kalmia  polifolia. 
Rhododendron  albiflorum. 
Euphorbiaceae. 

Euphorbia  glyptosperma. 
Gerariiaceae. 

Geranium  richardsonii. 
Geranium  viscosissimum. 
Grossulariaceae. 

Grossularia  irrigua. 

Ribes  cereum. 

Ribes  hudsonianum. 

Ribes  lacustre. 

Ribes  sanguineum. 

Ribes  viscosissimum. 
Hydrangeaceae. 

Philadelphus  lewisii. 
Hydrophyllaceae. 

Hydrophyllum  occidentale. 
Phacelia  leucophylla. 
Phacelia  menziesii. 
Liliaceae. 

Allium  acuminatum. 

Allium  cernuum. 

Allium  stellatum. 
Calochortus  macrocarpus. 
Quamasia  quamash. 
Erythronium  grandiflorum. 
Fritillaria  lanceolata. 
Fritillaria  pudica. 

Lilium  parviflorum. 
Triteleia  grandiflora. 
Linaceae. 

Linum  lewisii. 

Loasaceae. 

Mentzelia  laevicaulis. 
Malaceae. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia. 
Crataegus  douglasii. 
Crataegus  Columbiana. 
Malus  fusca. 

Sorbus  sitchensis. 
Melanthaceae. 

Veratrum  calif ornicum. 
Zygadenus  elegans. 
Menthaceae. 

Lycopus  uniflorus. 

Mentha  canadensis. 

Prunella  vulgaris. 


Nymphaeaceae. 

Nymphaea  ad  vena. 
Onagraceae. 

Epilobium  angustifolium. 
Epilobium  sp. 
Orchidaceae. 

Cypripedium  parviflorum. 
Cytherea  bulbosa. 
Peramium  decipiens. 
Peramium  repens. 
Habenaria  leucostachys. 
Orobanchaceae. 

Orobanche  fasciculata. 
Papilionaceae. 

Astragalus  decumbens. 
Astragalus  giganteus. 
Astragalus  purshii. 
Lathyrus  nuttaUii. 
Lathyrus  sp. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus. 

■  Lupinus  rivularis. 
Oxytropis  campestris. 
Oxytropis  monticola. 

Vicia  americana. 

Vicia  sp. 

Pinaceae. 

Abies  grandis. 

Abies  sp. 

Juniperus  communis. 
Juniperus  scopulprum. 
Juniperus  virginiana. 

Larix  occidentalis. 

Picea  engelmanni. 

Pinus  albicaulis. 

Pinus  contorta. 

Pinus  monticola. 

Pinus  murrayana. 

Pinus  ponderosa. 
Pseudotsuga  mucronata. 
Taxus  brevifolia. 

Thuja  plicata. 

Tsuga  mertensiana. 
Poaceae. 

Agropyron  tenerum. 
Bromus  sp. 

Elymus  triticoides. 
Hierochloe  odorata. 
Phragmites  communis. 
Polemoniaceae. 

Polemonium  elegans. 
Polemonium  umbellatum. 
Polygonaceae. 

Eriogonum  androsaceum. 
Eriogonum  heracleoides. 
Polygonum  amphibium. 
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Portulacaceae. 

Claytonia  laticeolata.  i;  .,  . 
Lewisia  Columbiana. 

Lewisia  pygmaea. 

Lewisia  rediviva. 

Primulaceae. 

Dodecatheon  jeffreyi. 

Pyrolaceae. 

Chimaphila  umbellata  occidentalis. 
Ranunculaceae. 

Actaea  arguta. 

Actaea  eburnea. 

Anemone  multifida. 

Anemone  occidentalis. 

Aquilegia  formosa. 

AquUegia  truncata. 

Caltha  rotundifolia. 

Clematis  columbiana. 

Clematis  ligusticifolia. 

Delphinium  menziesii. 

Ranunculus  douglasii. 

Ranunculus  glaberrimus. 
Rhamnaceae. 

Ceanothus  sanguineus. 

Ceanothus  velutinus. 

Rhamnus  purshiana. 

Rosaceae. 

Aruncus  acuminatus. 

Fragaria  californica. 

Fragaria  vesca  americana. 

Geum  triflorum. 

Geum  sp. 

Luethea  pectinata. 

Potentilla  anserina. 

PotentiUa  glandulosa. 

Rosa  gymnocarpa. 

Rubus  leucodermis. 

Rubus  macropetalus. 

Rubus  nutkanus. 


Rosaceae — Continued. 

Rubus  occidentalis. 

Rubus  parviflorus. 

Rubus  pubescens. 

Rubus  spectabilis. 

Rubus  strigosus. 

Spiraea  pyramidata. 
Salicaceae. 

Populus  tacamahacca. 
Populus  tremuloides. 

Salix  cordata. 

Salix  interior. 

Santalaceae. 

Comandra  pallida. 
Saxifragaceae. 

Leptarrhenia  amplexifolia. 
Scrophulariaceae. 

Pedicularis  bracteosa. 
Pedicularis  racemosa. 
Pentstemon  confertus. 
Pentstemon  douglasii. 
Pentstemon  scouleri. 
Solanaceae. 

Nicotiana  attenuata. 
Typhaceae. 

Typha  latifolia. 

Urticaceae. 

Urtica  lyallii. 

Urtica  sp. 

Vacciniaceae. 

Vaccinium  membranaceum. 
Vaccinium  oreophilum. 
Vaccinium  ovalifolium. 
Vaccinium  ovatum. 
Vaccinium  parvifolium. 
Valerianaceae. 

Valeriana  sRchensis. 
Valeriana  sylvatica. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  GENEKA  AND  SPECIES  USED 
BY  THE  THOMPSON  INDIANS 


CRYPTOGAMS 


Agaricus  sp.,  p.  483. 

Alectoria  jubata,  pp.  481,  482. 
Equisetum  sp.,  pp.  462,  497,  510,  511. 
Evernia  vulpina,  p.  501. 


Polyporus  sp.,  p.  504. 
Polystichum  munitum,  p.  499. 
Pteridium  aquilinum,  p.  482. 
Spirogyra  sp.,  p.  515. 


PHANEROGAMS 


Abies  grandis,  pp.  462,  483,  496,  509. 
Abies  sp.,  pp.  450,  451,  462,  484. 
Acer  circinatum,  p.  498. 

Acer  glabrum,  pp.  475,  499,  500. 
Achillea  millefolium,  pp.  459,  460. 
Actaea  arguta,  pp.  463,  467,  512. 


Actaea  eburnea,  pp.  463,  512. 
Agaricus  sp.,  p.  483. 

Agoseris  villosa,  p.  493. 
Agropyron  tenerum,  p.  515. 
Alectoria  jubata,  pp.  481,  482. 
Allium  acuminatum,  p.  482. 
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Allium  cernuum,  p.  481. 

Allium  stellatum,  p.  481. 

Alnus  oregona,  p.  501. 

Alnus  rhombifolia,  p.  503. 

Alnus  rubra,  p.  483. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia,  pp.  450,  453, 
471,  485,  487,  488,  489,  490,  496,  510. 
Anaphalis  margaritacea,  p.  465. 
Anemone  sp.,  p.  469. 

Anemone  multifida,  pp.  469,  474,  513. 
Anemone  occidentalis,  pp.  451,  459. 
Antennaria  luzuloides,  p.  450. 
Antennaria  microphylla,  pp.  450,  466. 
Antennaria  rosea,  pp.  450,  464. 
Antennaria  sp.,  pp.  450,  458,  464,  492. 
Apocynum  androsaemifolium,  pp.  470, 
497. 

Apocynum  cannabinum,  pp.  470,  498. 
Aquilegia  formosa,  pp.  475,  507,  516. 
Aquilegia  truncata,  p.  516. 

Arabis  drummondii,  p.  464. 

Aralia  nudicaulis,  pp.  471,  489. 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  pp.  458,  468, 
486,  493,  494,  495,  514. 

Arnica  latifolia,  pp.  450,  473. 

Artemisia  canadensis,  pp.  450,  470. 
Artemisia  sp.,  pp.  468,  469,  500,  510. 
Artemisia  dracunculoides,  pp.  463,  464, 
466,  467,  468,  470,  473,  475,  512. 
Artemisia  frigida,  pp.  465,  497. 
Artemisia  tridentata,  pp.  459,  500. 
Aruncus  acuminatus,  p.  457. 

Asarum  caudatum,  pp.  460,  496,  508. 
Asclepias  speciosa,  pp.  420,  498,  513. 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  p.  470. 

Aster  foliaceus,  p.  461. 

Astragalus  decumbens,  pp.  514,  516. 
Astragalus  giganteus,  p.  514. 

Astragalus  purshii,  pp.  473,  504,  507, 
576. 

Astragalus  sp.,  p.  473. 

Balsamorhiza  sagittata,  pp.  453,  468, 
480,  484,  491,  493,  504. 

Berberis  aquifolium,  pp.  490,  502. 
Berberis  nervosa,  p.  490. 

Blitum  capitatum,  p.  502. 

Bromus  sp.,  p.  516. 

Calochortus  macrocarpus,  pp.  481,  483. 
Caltha  rotundifolia,  p.  467. 

Care.x  rostrata,  p.  514. 

Carex  sp.,  p.  515. 

Cascara  sagrada,  p.  450. 

Ceanothus  sanguineus,  p.  512. 
Ceanothus  velutinus,  pp.  457,  475,  516. 
Chaenactis  douglasii,  p.  473. 


Chenopodium  bortys,_pp.  502,  503. 
Chimaphila  umbellata  occidentalis,  pp. 
462,  476,  494. 

Cicuta  vagans,  pp.  476,  513. 

Cirsium  edule,  p.  479. 

Cirsium  hookerianum,  p.  480. 

Cirsium  undulatum,  p.  480. 

Claytonia  lanceolata,  pp.  482,  511. 
Clematis  Columbiana,  p.  457,  459. 
Clematis  ligusticifolia,  p.  459. 
Cogswellia  nudicaulis,  p.  473. 
Cogswellia  macrocarpa,pp.  479, 496, 510. 
Comandra  pallida,  p.  459. 

Cornus  canadensis,  p.  458. 

Cornus  florida,  p.  458. 

Cornus  nuttalli,  pp.  461,  496. 

Cornus  pubescens,  pp.  461,  472,  475, 
490,  495,  499. 

Cornus  stolonifera,  pp.  472,  475,  490, 
495,  499. 

Corylus  californica,  pp.  491,  501. 
Crataegus  Columbiana,  pp.  454, 487, 497. 
Crataegus  douglasii,  pp.  454,  457,  486. 
Cucumis  sp.,  p.  492. 

Cypripedium  parviflorum,  p.  506. 
Cytherea  bulbosa,  p.  506. 

Delphinium  menziesii,  pp.  502,  506. 
Disporum  oreganum,  p.  459. 

Disporum  sp.,  p.  459. 

Dodecatheon  jeffreyi,  pp.  506,  507. 
Echinopanax  horridum,  p.  459. 
Elaeagnus  argentea,  pp.  496,  508. 
Elymus  triticoides,  pp.  499,  515. 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  pp.  483,  498. 
Epilobium  sp.,  pp.  468,  506. 

Equisetum  sp.,  pp.  463,  497,  510. 
Erigeron  sp.,  pp.  465,  466,  473,  493. 
Erigeron  compositus,  p.  465. 

Erigeron  filifolius,  pp.  465,  473. 
Erigeron  salsuginosus,  p.  497. 
Eriogonum  androsaceum,  p.  470. 
Eriogonum  heracleoides,  pp.  464,  470, 
505. 

Eriogonum  sp.,  pp.  465,  466,  470. 
Erythronium  grandiflorum,  p.  481. 
Euphorbia  sp.,  p.  449. 

Euphorbia  glyptosperma,  pp.  462,  470. 
Evernia  vulpina,  p.  501. 

Fragaria  californica,  pp.  478,  488,  509. 
Fragaria  vesca  americana,  p.  487. 
Fritillaria  lanceolata,  p.  481. 

Fritillaria  pudica,  p.  482. 

Fritillaria  sp.,  p.  481. 

Gaillardia  aristata,  pp.  451,  469,  509. 
Gaultheria  shallon,  p.  490. 
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Geranium  richardsonii,  p.  461. 
Geranium  viscosissimum,  p.  461. 

Geum  triflorum,  pp.  449,  465,  466,  469, 
473,  493,  504. 

Geum  sp.,  pp.  451,  464,  476,  506,  507. 
Grossularia  irrigua,  pp.  472,  489. 
Habenaria  leucostachys,  pp.  451,  467, 
504,  506. 

Helianthella  douglasii,  p.  470. 
Helianthella  sp.,  p.  470. 

Helianthus  lenticularis,  p.  469. 
Helianthus  petiolaris,  p.  469. 
Helianthus  sp.,  pp.  457,  469,  470,  492. 
Heracleum  lanatum,  pp.  457,  482,  504. 
Hieracium  sp.,  pp.  492,  506. 

Hierochloe  odorata,  pp.  449,  476,  503. 
Hydrophyllum  sp.,  p.  472. 
Hydrophyllum  occidentale,  p.  480. 
Juniperus  communis,  pp.  474,  494,  505. 
Juniperus  scopulorum,  pp.  465,  498, 
512. 

Juniperus  virginiana,  p.  500. 

Kalmia  polifolia,  pp.  451,  465. 

Lappula  hispida,  p.  474. 

Larix  occidentalis,  pp.  449,  475,  493. 
Lathyrus  nuttalli,  p.  516. 

Lathyrus  sp.,  p.  5l6. 

Lepargyrea  sp.,  p.  453. 

Lepargyrea  argentea,  p.  489. 
Lepatgyrea  canadensis,  pp.  472,  504. 
Leptarrhenia  amplexifolia,  pp.  419,  465. 
Leptotaenia  dissecta,  pp.  450,  480,  513. 
Lewisia  columbiana,  p.  480. 

Lewisia  pygmaea,  pp.  479,  507. 

Lewisia  rediviva,  pp.  478,  479. 

Tiilinm  columbianum,  pp.  475,  479, 
482,  507. 

Lilium  parviflorum,  p.  482. 

Linnaea  borealis,  p.  458. 

Linnaea  borealis  americana,  p.  458. 
Linum  lewisii,  pp.  467,  504,  507. 

Linum  perenne,  p.  449. 

Lithospermum  angustifolium,  pp.  449, 
480,  502. 

Lithospermum  pilosum,  p.  508. 
Lonicera  ciliosa,  pp.  471,  499,  516. 
Lonicera  involucrata,  pp.  457,  489,  511, 
515. 

Luetkea  pectinata,  pp.  472,  476. 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  pp.  461,  514. 
Lupinus  rivularis,  pp.  461,  514. 
Lupinus  sp.,  p.  514 
Lycopus  uniflorus,  p.  480. 

41383°— 30 - 34 


Malus  fusca,  p.  487. 

Mentha  sp.,  p.  455. 

Mentha  canadensis,  pp.  475,  502,  503, 
507. 

Mentzelia  laevicaulis,  pp.  449,  474. 
Moneses  uniflora,  p.  482. 

Nicotiana  attenuata,  pp.  467,  494,  495. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  p.  494. 

Nymphaea  advena,  p.  460. 

Opuntia  polycantha,  pp.  480,  498. 
Opuntia  sp.,  p.  484. 

Orobanche  fasciculata,  p.  509. 
Osmorhiza  nuda,  p.  480. 

Oxytropis  sp.,  pp.  468,  473. 

Oxytropis  campestris,  p.  504 
Oxytropis  campestris  spicata,  pp.  504, 
516. 

Oxytropis  monticola,  p.  473. 

Pachistima  myrsinites,  pp.  468,  515. 
Pedicularis  bracteosa,  pp.  450,  468,  500. 
Pedicularis  racemosa,  p.  467. 
Pentstemon  sp.,  p.  465. 

Pentstemon  confertus,  pp.  449,  473, 
476,  493. 

Pentstemon  confertus  coeruleo-purpu- 
reus,  pp.  467,  476,  493. 

Pentstemon  douglasii,  pp.  450,  465,  468, 
515. 

Pentstemon  procerus,  p.  467. 
Pentstemon  scouleri,  pp.  449,  465,  468, 

515. 

Peramium  decipiens,  pp.  462,  492. 
Peramium  repens,  pp.  462,  492. 
Peucedanum  sp.,  pp.  479,  482. 
Peucedanum  leiocarpum,  pp.  479,  483, 
484,  494. 

Peucedanum  macrocarpum,  pp.  479, 
496,  508. 

Phacelia  leucophylla,  pp.  464,  465,  470. 
Phacelia  menziesii,  p.  468. 

Philadelphus  lewisii,  p.  499. 

Phragmites  communis,  pp.  497,  499, 

516. 

Picea  engelmanni,  pp.  475,  499,  505. 
Picea  sp.,  p.  483. 

Pinus  albicaulis,  pp.  491,  492. 

Pinus  contorta,  pp.  461,  483,  496,  504. 
Pinus  monticola,  p.  493. 

Pinus  monophylla,  pp.  491,  492. 

Pinus  murrayana,  p.  483. 

Pinus  ponderosa,  pp.  466,  483,  484,  491, 
492,  508,  514. 

Polemonium  elegans,  p.  467. 
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Polemonium  humile,  p.  467.  ■ 
Polygonum  amphibium,  p.  515. 
Polystichum  munitum,  p.  499. 
Polyporus  abietinea,  p.  504 
Populus  tacamahacca,  p.  497. 

Populus  tremuloides,  pp.  464,  483,  497, 

504. 

Potentilla  anserina,  pp.  450,  469,  494. 
Potentilla  glandulosa,  pp.  450,  469,  494. 
Prunella  sp.,  p.  455. 

Prunella  vulgaris,  pp.  449,  471,  494. 
Prunus  demissa,  pp.  477,  490,  500. 
Prunus  emarginata,  pp.  488,  497,  498, 
509. 

Pseudotsuga  mucronata,  pp.  474,  494, 

505. 

Pteridium  aquilinum,  p.  482. 

Ptiloria  tenuifolia,  pp.  468,  469. 

Pyrola  sp.,  p.  462. 

Pyrus  sitchensis,  pp.  486,  488. 

Quamasia  quamash,  p.  481. 

Ranunculus  douglasii,  pp.  473,  505. 
Ranunculus  glaberrimus,  pp.  464,  512. 
Ranunculus  sp.,  p.  512. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus,  p.  512. 

Rhamnus  purshiana,  p.  473. 
Rhododendron  albiflorum,  pp.  460,  502. 
Rhus  glabra,  p.  502. 

Rhus  glabra  occidentalis,  pp.  466,  512. 
Rhus  rydbergii,  p.  472. 

Rhus  sp.,  p.  513. 

Ribes  cereum,  p.  487. 

Ribes  hudsonianum,  pp.  449,  457,  471, 
489,  509,  514,  515. 

Ribes  lacustre,  pp.  449,  469,  488. 

Ribes  sanguineum,  p.  487. 

Ribes  viscosissimum,  pp.  457,  489. 

Rosa  gymnocarpa,  pp.  466,  487,  488, 
489,  493,  495,  498,  504. 

Rubus  leucodermis,  pp.  483,  487,  502. 
Rubus  macropetalus,  pp.  487,  488,  508. 
Rubus  nutkanus,  p.  488. 

Rubus  occidentalis,  p.  484. 

Rubus  parviflorus,  p.  488. 

Rubus  pubescens,  pp.  466,  502. 

Rubus  sp.,  p.  487. 

Rubus  spectabilis,  pp.  482,  483,  486. 
Rubus  strigosus,  p.  466. 

Salix  sp.,  pp.  471,  499. 

Salix  cordata,  p.  471. 

Salix  interior,  p.  465. 

Salix  longifolia,  p.  498. 

Sambucus  caerulea,  pp.  474,  490. 
Sambucus  candensis,  p.  474. 


Sambucus  racemosa,  p.  489. 

Scirpus  sp.,  pp.  484,  497. 

Sedum  divergens,  p.  463. 

Sedum  spathulifohum,  pp.  451, 462, 463. 
Sericotheca  sp.,  p.  474. 

Sericotheca  discolor,  pp.  474,  497,  499. 
Slum  laeve,  p.  482. 

Smilacina  racemosa,  p.  502. 

Smilacina  stellata,  p.  502. 

Solidago  sp.,  p.  455. 

Solidago  decumbens,  pp.  468,  472. 
Spiraea  pyramidata,  pp.  471,  475. 
Spiraea  tomentosa,  p.  457. 

Spirogyra  sp.,  p.  515. 

Streptopus  amplexifolius,  pp.  459,  486, 
502. 

Streptopus  roseus,  pp.  450,  467. 
Symphoricarpos  albus,  pp.  458,  459, 
489,  511. 

Symphoricarpos  racemosa,  pp.  458,  513. 
Taxus  brevifolia,  pp.  449,  499,  500. 
Thalictrum  occidental,  p.  466. 

Thuja  gigantea,  pp.  475,  495,  498. 
Thuja  plicata,  pp.  461,  496,  501. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius,  p.  484. 
Tragopogon  sp.,  p.  493. 

Trillium  ovatum,  p.  472. 

Triteleia  grandiflora,  pp.  482,  508,  511. 
Tsuga  mertensiana,  p.  500. 

Tsuntia,  p.  479. 

Typha  latifolia,  pp.  482,  496,  498. 

Urtica  lyallii,  pp.  471,  472. 

Urtica  sp.,  pp.  472,  505. 

Vaccinium  membranaceum,  p.  490. 
Vaccinium  oreophilum,  p.  486. 
Vaccinium  ovalifolium,  pp.  490,  495. 
Vaccinium  ovatum,  p.  487. 

Vaccinium  parvifolium,  pp.  490,  495. 
Vaccinium  sp.,  pp.  487,  490. 

Vagnera  racemosa,  pp.  450,  458,  459 
467,  486. 

Vagnera  stellata,  pp.  459,  486. 

Valeriana  sp.,  pp.  460,  495,  513. 
Valeriana  sitchensis,  pp.  460,  495,  506 
513. 

Valeriana  sylvatica,  pp.  460,  495,  506, 
513. 

V  eratrum  calif  ornicum,  pp.  460, 511,512. 
Viburnum  pauciflorum,  p.  487. 

Viburnum  trilobum,  p.  487. 

Vicia,  p.  515. 

Vicia  americana,  p.  515. 

Vicia  sp.,  p.  515. 

Zygadenus  elegans,  pp.  463, 508, 51 1,  512. 
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THE  OSAGE  TRIBE:  RITE  OF  THE  WA-XO'-BE 


By  Fkancis  La  Flesche 


INTRODUCTION 

Tse-zhi“'-ga-wa-da-i°-ga,  Playful-calf,  is  the  name  of  the  Osage  Indian 
who  recited  into  the  dictaphone  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  tribal 
ritual  entitled  Wa-xo'-be  A-wa-tho°,  Singing  of  the  Wa-xo'-be  songs, 
or  songs  relating  to  the  Wa-xo'-be.  The  ritual  is  the  first  of  the  two 
that  are  presented  in  this  volume,  which  is  the  third  on  “The  Osage 
Tribe.” 

The  “Songs  Relating  to  the  Wa-xo'-be”  is  a  degree  that  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  the  seven  tribal  war  rituals  as  observed  by  the 
Tho'-xe  (Buffalo  Bull)  gens  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division.  (See  36th 
Ann.  Rept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  152.)  The  Tho'-xe  gens,  of  which  Tse- 
zhi“'-ga-wa-da-F-ga  is  a  member,  is  one  of  two  gentes  who  are  jointly 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  the  hawk  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
the  courage  and  valor  of  the  warrior  (36th  Ann.  Rept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  65) ; 
the  other  gens  is  the  Ni'-ka  Wa-ko“-da-gi,  Men  of  Mystery. 

Tse-zhF'-ga-wa-da-i“  is  one  of  the  sacred  names  belonging  to  the 
Tho'-xe  gens.  Its  correct  translation  as  above  given  is  Playful-calf, 
but  through  an  insufficient  knowledge'  of  the  English  language  the 
name  was  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  “Saucy-calf.”  This  name 
attached  itself  to  the  genial  man  to  the  time  of  his  death.  One  day, 
as  Wa-tse'-mo“-i°  and  I  stood  talking  about  a  certain  line  of  a  wi'-gi-e 
he  had  given  me,  a  neighbor  of  his  joined  us.  The  conversation 
ended  abruptly  and  I  turned  to  the  neighbor  and  said  to  him: 
“Brother,  can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  name  Tse-zhi“'-ga-wa- 
da-F-ga?”  He  quickly  replied,  “It  means  Saucy-calf,  but  look, 
look!”  and  he  pointed  at  a  calf  that  leaped  and  gamboled  around  its 
mother  that  was  tethered  to  a  wagon  not  far  away.  “That’s  what 
the  name  means,  Saucy-calf,”  he  said.  I  could  see  the  playfulness 
of  the  calf  but  not  its  sauciness.  However,  as  the  man  had  become 
generally  known  among  his  Indian  and  white  friends  by  the  name 
“Saucy-calf”  the  queer  mistranslation  will  be  used  in  this  volume 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  instead  of  his  lengthy  Indian  name. 

Saucy-calf  (pi.  14)  was  a  man  in  middle  life,  agreeable  in  manners 
and  of  a  kindly  and  hospitable  nature.  A  few  years  before  this 
work  on  “The  Osage  Tribe”  was  begun  he  came  to  Washington  as 
a  member  of  the  Osage  Council  that  came  to  discuss  with  the.Com- 
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missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  important  matters  pertaining  to  the 
development  and  the  use  of  certain  tribal  properties.  During  the  stay 
of  the  council  in  this  city  I  spent  many  evenings  with  the  Osage  men 
and  we  never  wearied  of  talking  about  the  Osage  and  the  Omaha,  their 
tribal  rites,  religious  customs,  ceremonials,  gentile  organization,  etc. 

One  evening  I  went  to  see  the  Osage  and  found  Saucy-calf  sitting 
in  the  assembly  room  alone.  The  others  had  gone  out  to  the  various 
places  of  amusement.  Saucy-calf  did  not  go  out  because,  he  said, 
he  wanted  to  spend  the  evening  with  me  and  learn  more  about  the 
Omaha  who  from  our  talks,  he  observed,  had  many  customs  in 
common  with  his  own  people.  He  desired  particularly  to  know  if 
the  Omaha  had  a  corn  rite.  I  told  him  of  the  ceremonial  distribution 
of  four  grains  of  consecrated  corn  every  spring  to  each  family  of  the 
tribe  as  a  notice  that  the  time  for  planting  had  come,  and  I  sang  for 
him  the  corn  song  which  was  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  group 
of  buffalo  songs  that  were  sung  in  the  night  after  the  surround  of  a 
herd  during  the  ceremonial  hunting.  (See  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
pp.  261-309.)  He  then  gave  me  the  information  that  the  life  sym¬ 
bols  of  his  gens,  the  Tho^-xe,  were  the  buffalo,  the  various  colored 
corn,  the  squashes  that  were  wedded  to  the  different  colored  corn, 
and  certain  medicinal  plants.  To  that  gens  belonged  the  mythical 
story  of  the  great  bull  that  miraculously  gave  to  the  people  the  corn, 
the  squash,  and  the  medicinal  plants.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.' 
pp.  279-281,  wi'-gi-e,  lines  54  to  110.) 

After  giving  me  this  information  the  old  man  said:  “My  son,  the 
ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi'^-ga  have  handed  down  to  us,  in  songs,  wi'-gi-e 
ceremonial  forms,  symbols,  and  many  things  they  learned  of  the 
mysteries  that  surround  us  on  all  sides.  All  these  things  they 
learned  through  their  power  of  ‘wa-thi'-gtho“,'  the  power  to  search 
with  the  mmd.  They  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  the  light  of  day  by 
which  the  earth  and  all  living  things  that  dwell  thereon  are  influ¬ 
enced;  of  the  mysteries  of  the  darkness  of  night  that  reveal  to  us  all 
the  great  bodies  of  the  upper  world,  each  of  which  forever  travels  in 
a  circle  upon  its  own  path,  unimpeded  by  the  others.  They  searched 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  for  the  source  of  life  and  at  last  came  to 
e  thought  that  it  issues  from  an  invisible  creative  power  to  which 
they  applied  the  name  ‘  Wa-ko“'-da.’ 

There  are  some  things  that  are  not  spoken  of  by  the  No“'-ho“- 
zhi“-ga  m  the  rituals  they  made,  things  that  are  not  confided  to  the 
thoughtlep  and  irreverent,  but  are  discussed  only  by  men  who  are 
serious  mmded  and  who  treasure  the  thoughts  that  are  sacred  and 


•  one  expression  that  has  often  set  me  to  thinking  and  it 

IS  this:  The  ancient  No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga  have  likened  the  arch  of  the 
s  y  to  a  great  head  in  which  are  contained  all  of  the  things  above; 
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within  this  head  life  is  conceived  and  put  into  bodily  forms  of  all 
lands.  This  thought  is  symbolized  by  the  shrine  ceremonially  made 
of  woven  rush  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Wa-xo'-be,  the  symbol  of 
the  courage  of  the  warrior,  which  is  the  central  figure  in  some  of  the 
tribal  war  rites.  The  upper  part  of  the  shrine  is  made  to  symbolize 
the  arch  of  the  sky  with  all  that  it  contains,  the  figure  woven  on  the 
flap  represents  the  single  stars,  the  stars  that  move  in  groups,  like 
the  Ta  tha'-bthi“.  Three  Deer  (Orion’s  belt),  the  Wa'-ba-ha,  Litter 
(the  Big  Dipper),  the  Ta-pa',  Deer’s  Head  (Pleiades),  and  the 
Wa-gi-da  U-zho“-ge,  the  Path  (Indicator)  of  the  Kipening  of  All 
Fruits  (Milky  Way).  The  under  part,  the  pocket  of  the  shrine, 
symbolizes  the  earth  where  life  takes  upon  itself  bodily  forms  of  all 
kinds.”  ^ 

When  the  visiting  Osages  were  about  to  leave  Washington  for 
Oklahoma  I  went  to  bid  them  good-by,  but  they  had  all  gone  out. 
In  a  few  minutes  Saucy-calf  returned  alone  and  we  at  once  fell  into 
conversation  concerning  the  two  tribes,  the  Omaha  and  the  Osage. 
As  we  passed  from  one  subject  to  another  the  old  man  asked:  “Are 
the  men  of  yom’  tribe  tattooed  as  are  those  of  my  tribe?  ”  “Only  the 
Omaha  women  are  tattooed,”  I  replied,  “on  the  forehead,  the  chest, 
and  the  back  of  the  hands.”  I  then  gave  some  of  the  details  of  the 
Omaha  ceremony  and  explained  their  symbolic  significance.  “The 
round  spot  put  upon  the  forehead  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun;  the 
mark  on  the  chest  represented  the  morning  star;  the  picture  of  the 
turtle  on  the  back  of  the  hand  meant  a  long,  well-protected,  and 
fruitful  life.”  I  also  told  him  that  the  man  who  desired  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  and  these  symbols  tattooed  upon  his  daughters 
paid  a  fee  to  each  member  of  a  society  called  “Ho“,”  meaning  Night. 
The  title  indicates  that  the  members  of  the  order  had  been  specially 
favored  by  the  Mystery  God  of  Darkness.  The  man  who  desired 
to  have  the  ceremony  perforrUed  had  not  only  to  give  the  fee  to  each 
member  but  was  also  required  to  provide  100  red-handled  loiives 
and  100  awls.  Just  here  Saucy-calf  broke  in,  saying:  “That  is  like 
the  special  fee  required  in  a  ceremony  we  call  Qa'-tha-ge  Ga-xe,  The 
Making  of  the  Woven  Rush  (Shrine).  For  this  ceremony  there  must 
be  provided  70  kettles,  70  red-handled  knives,  and  70  awls.  (See 
p.  684.)  The  meaning  of  the  tattoo  marks  of  your  people  must  be 
the  same  as  those  used  by  my  people.  There  are  many  little  things 
in  the  tattooing  that  stand  for  one  thing  or  another,  but  they  all 
mean  that  the  person  tattooed  will  live  to  be  very  old,  have  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren,  and  an  endless  line  of  de¬ 
scendants.  We  know  that  the  acts  themselves  have  no  mystic  force, 

1  Wa-xthi'-zhi  gave  the  same  description  of  the  symbolism  of  the  shrine  as  given  by  Sauoy-calf,  and 
made  the  further  statement  that  the  space  between  the  upper  and  the  under  parts  of  the  shrine  which 
represents  the  space  between  the  sky  and  the  earth  is  called  “i-u'-thu-ga,”  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Both 
Saucy-calf  and  Wa-xthi'-zhi  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  tribal  symbols  and  rites. 
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but  the  symbolic  marks  ceremonially  put  upon  the  body  stand  as  a 
supplication  to  a  higher  power  to  bestow  these  blessings  upon  the 
person  tattooed.” 

After  a  few  moments  of  silent  reflection  the  old  man  continued: 
“Many  of  the  sayings  of  the  No°'-ho°-zhi“-ga  who  lived  long  ago 
have  come  down  to  us  and  have  been  treasured  by  the  people  as 
expressions  coming  from  men  who  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
Mysterious  Power  whom  the  people  had  learned  to  worship  and  to 
reverence.  Moreover,  the  men  who  uttered  these  sayings  had  long 
since  departed  for  the  spirit  land  and  were  regarded  by  their  de¬ 
scendants  as  Wa-ko°'-da-gi,  that  is,  as  sacred  and  mysterious  persons. 
These  saymgs  had  been  transmitted  m  ritual  form  and  during  the 
passage  of  years  had  been  jealously  guarded  against  desecration  by 
those  persons  who  had  succeeded  in  memorizing  them  and  had  taken 
care  to  teach  them  only  to  such  pupils  as  manifested  a  proper  spirit 
of  reverence  for  things  sacred.  My  people,  particularly  those  of  the 
younger  class,  are  becoming  indifferent  to  these  old-time  rites.  Those 
who  still  have  an  interest  in  them  and  manifest  a  desire  to  be  initiated 
in  the  various  degrees  of  the  rites  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 
It  looks  as  though  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  men  will  soon  be  lost 
and  forgotten.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  come  to  Oklahoma  and 
then  I  can  recite  to  you  the  rituals  of  my  own  To^'-wo^-gtho"  (gens) 
for  you  to  write  them  upon  paper  and  that  much  of  our  tribal  rites 
can  be  preserved.  I  loiow  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  No“'-ho“- 
ziii“-ga  to  teach  a  person  these  things  without  the  prescribed  for¬ 
malities  or  without  fees,  but,  in  all  seriousness,  I  think  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  rituals  ought  to  be  put  on  paper,  so  that  Osage  men 

and  women  of  the  future  may  know  what  their  ancestors  thought 
and  said  and  did.” 

I  made  no  reply  to  the  old  man’s  suggestion,  for  at  that  time  I  was 
not  m  a  position,  nor  was  I  prepared,  to  undertake  such  a  study  as 
his  suggestions  implied. 

_  Not  long  after  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  who  at  that  time  was  ethnologist 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  requested  me  to 
undertake  the  study  of  “The  Osage  Tribe.”  With  some  hesitancy 
I  consented  to  do  the  work,  knowing  well  that  even  for  a  member  of 
he  American  Indian  race  there  would  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
securing  mformation  concerning  tribal  rites  that  govern  the  religious 
side  of  Indian  life;  rites  that  were  held  not  only  in  reverence  but 
also  m  superstitious  awe.  On  going  to  my  field  of  work  the  only 
ray  of  hope  that  gleamed  in  the  distance  for  me  was  the  suggestion 
t^^rf  Saucy-calf,  and  also  a  service  I  was  able 

diTf  1  ^  wi^i-es  and  songs  of  a  certain  ritual  that  he  would 

dictate  to  me.  He  explained  that  he  expected  to  be  called  upon  to 
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initiate  a  member  of  his  gens  in  the  Wa-xo'-be  degree  of  the  tribal 
rites  and  that  instead  of  using  the  counting  sticks  he  preferred  to 
have  a  written  record,  as  it  would  insure  against  any  mistake  in  the 
established  order.  The  list  I  made  for  him  proved  later  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Wa-xthi'-zhi.  (See  36th  Ann. 
Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  153.)  In  this  work  I  have  undertaken  both 
Saucy-calf  and  Wa-tse'-mo“-i“  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  secur¬ 
ing  some  of  the  ancient  rituals. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  on  the  Osage  reservation  in  Oklahoma 
the  first  man  I  met  was  Saucy-calf,  who  pressed  his  hand  upon  his 
mouth,  a  sign  of  surprise  and  astonishment;  then,  as  he  gave  my 
hand  a  friendly  grasp  of  welcome,  he  said :  “I  knew  you  would  come ! ” 
A  few  days  later  this  old  man  took  me  to  his  home.  As  we  began 
our  study  of  Osage  rites  he  remarked,  "You  will  notice  as  we  proceed 
that  my  memory  of  these  rituals  is  misty  and  sometimes  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  lead  you  back  and  forth.  It  is  a  long  time  since  there 
has  been  any  occasion  for  me  to  recite  any  of  these  rituals.  The 
words  and  the  songs  are  lilve  birds,  they  fly  away  for  a  time,  but 
they  come  back  again.  Now  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  write  down 
the  titles  of  the  songs  of  the  ritual  called  Wa-xo'-be  A-wa-tho“, 
Singing  of  the  Wa-xo'-be  Songs,  with  which  we  will  begin  our  work. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  write.  Our  ancestors 
knew  not  the  art  of  writing,  but  they  put  into  ritual  form  the  thoughts 
they  deemed  worthy  of  perpetuating.” 

The  task  we  entered  upon  was  both  laborious  and  tedious,  as  we 
were  without  a  dictaphone,  but  the  old  man  was  kind  and  patient 
through  it  all,  as  he  was  determined  to  make  good  his  word.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  paused  to  say: 

"In  some  of  these  initiatory  rites  the  initiator  and  the  initiate 
bear  to  each  other  the  ceremonial  terms  'father’  and  'son,’  following 
the  idea  that  a  father  is  in  duty  bound  to  instruct  his  son  in  the 
mysteries  of  life.  Therefore,  in  speaking  to  me,  you  shall  say, 
'P-da-dsi-e',’  father,  and  I  shall  say  to  you,  'Wi-zhi“-ge',’  my  son.” 
We  continued  to  use  these  ceremonial  kinship  terms  to  the  time  of 
Saucy-calf’s  death,  as  it  was  pleasanter  to  so  address  each  other 
than  by  personal  names,  which  to  the  Indians  is  a  rude  custom. 

Saucy-calf  made  a  counting  stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand  all  the 
time  he  worked  going  over  the  titles  of  the  songs.  Each  song  was 
represented  by  a  Ime  marked  across  the  stick  and  the  songs  having 
a  common  title  were  arranged  in  groups  which  ran  up  the  stick  on 
both  sides.  The  old  man  began  at  the  lowest  group  on  the  front 
side  of  the  stick  and  recited  upward  until  he  reached  the  top,  when 
he  turned  the  stick  over  lengthwise  and  recited  upward  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  side. 

One  day  as  he  was  reciting  the  titles  of  the  songs  to  me  there  was 
a  prolonged  pause  as  I  waited,  pencil  in  hand.  This  pause  was 
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unusual  for  such  a  wide-awake  man  and  I  wondered  if  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  taken  sick.  When  I  looked  into  his  face  there  were  tears  on 
his  cheeks.  When  he  had  composed  himself  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  smile  and  said:  "My  son,  a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  old  No“'- 
ho°-zhi“-ga  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  They  were  kind  to  me,  those 
old  men,  when  I  was  working  hard  to  learn  from  them  these  sacred 
songs.  As  they  sat  around  the  fireplace  I  fed  the  fire  to  make  it 
shed  light  and  warmth  and  I  ran  to  the  spring  to  fetch  water  for 
them  when  they  were  thirsty.  By  these  little  services  I  won  their 
affection  and  they  were  gentle  and  patient  with  me  when  they  taught 
me.” 


This  tender  remembrance  of  his  teachers  marked  the  gentle  side 
of  the  old  man’s  nature,  and  he  was  kind  to  me  as  I  strove  to  record 
his  words,  even  as  the  venerable  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  had  been  to  him. 

One  afternoon  in  the  autumn  of  1910,  as  I  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
agency  office,  which  the  superintendent  had  cointeously  set  apart 
for  my  use,  putting  my  notes  in  order,  Saucy-calf  drove  up  to  the 
office  in  his  buggy  and  called  me  out  to  him,  when  he  said:  "My  son, 
I  am  to  take  part  in  the  initiatory  ceremonies  of  one  of  the  tribal 
rites  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  You  must  prepare  yourself  to 
be  gone  about  three  days.”  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  ready 
and  soon  we  were  on  the  road  talking  about  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
No“'-ho°-zhi“-ga.  The  old  man  drove  slowly  uphill  and  downhill 
toward  the  village  of  the  Pa-gi-u'-gthi°,  Dwellers-on-the-hiU-top,  to 
the  trading  post  called  Gray-horse  (see  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
fig.  1,  p.  46),  in  order  that  he  might  teach  me  some  of  the  wi'-gi-es 
We  were  passing  a  bunch  of  gumweed  {Sil'phinm  laciniatum)  that 
stood  by  the  roadside  and  Saucy-calf,  touching  the  stalks  with  his 
whip,  asked:  "What  do  your  people  call  this  plant?”  "We  call  it  ” 
I  answered,  "zha'-pa-hi,  bitterweed.  The  root  is  used  for  mediciiie 
ai^  the  young  people  chew  the  gum  that  oozes  out  of  the  stalks 
mat  do  the  Osage  call  it?”  I  asked.  He  replied,  "We  caU  it 
mi  -to-(ga)-xthe  hi,  faces-the-sun,  because  the  blossoms  of  this  plant 
turn  toward  the  sun  from  morning  untfi  night.  The  boys  and  girls 
chew  the  gum  that  comes  from  the  stalks.”  In  this  way  as  we 

drove  along,  we  compared  the  Omaha  and  Osage  names  and’ uses  of 
various  plants. 

At  Gray-horse  we  were  the  guests  of  Wa-zhi^'-ga-ga-be  (Black¬ 
bird),  one  of  the  prominent  men.  On  the  first  two  days,  after  our 

T  f  preliminary  ceremonies  were  performed 

+B-  witness.  Long  before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the 

ird  day  Saucy-calf  and  Blackbird  arose  and  prepared  themselves 
or  the  ceremonies  of  pamting  and  dressing  the  Xo'-ka  (initiator), 
bp  t  not  feel  at  liberty  to  invite  me  to  the  ceremony,  but 

he  told  me  to  stand  close  to  the  house  so  that  I  could  see  the  cere- 
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monial  approach  of  the  Xo'-ka,  his  candidate,  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka, 
and  the  Sho'-ka,  to  the  place  arranged  for  the  full  ceremony.  Saucy- 
calf  thought  it  important  for  me  to  see  this  processional  approach 
as  it  was  full  of  symbolic  meaning  and  significance.  When  these 
principal  actors  of  the  drama  had  taken  their  places  and  aU  the 
No“'-ho“-zhi"-ga  were  about  to  enter  the  “House  of  Mystery,” 
Saucy-calf  hastened  to  find  me  and  said:  “I  have  arranged  a  place 
for  you  by  my  side  during  the  ceremony;  follow  me  closely.” 

We  took  our  seats  and  during  the  pause  before  the  exercises  began 
Saucy-calf  said,  “You  have  seen  the  processional  approach  and  now 
I  want  you  to  give  special  attention  to  the  other  we'-ga-xe  (dramatic 
acts)  that  occur  throughout  the  ceremony,  for  they  are  full  of  mystic 
meaning.  It  will  be  a  little  confusing  for  you  at  first,  but  keep  your 
book  and  pencil  ready  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  write  down  the  things 
that  are  important.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  songs;  we  will  take  them 
up  later.  The  we'-ga-xe  are  the  processional  approach,  which  you 
have  just  seen;  the  counting  of  o-do“'  (military  honors)  by  the 
Wa'-do“-be,  chosen  by  the  candidate;  the  strildng  of  the  center  of 
the  earth  by  the  candidate;  the  acts  to  be  performed  by  the 
Xo'-ka  when  he  symbolically  connects  the  sun’s  pathway  with 
the  center  of  the  earth  marked  by  the  candidate;  the  acts  to 
be  performed  by  the  Xo'-ka  with  the  cottonwood  tree  to  be 
planted  in  the  marked  center  of  the  earth;  the  acts  of  the  Xo'-ka, 
who  shoots  westward  the  symbolic  arrows  representing  day  and  night 
that  stand  for  the  continuity  of  life.” 

Had  Saucy-calf  been  less  patient  and  not  given  me  the  order  of 
the  dramatic  acts  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  I  would  have 
become  hopelessly  bewildered,  for  some  of  the  acts  included  several 
different  parts  that  had  to  be  performed  shnultaneously  by  the 
various  actors.  For  instance,  the  singer  sings  the  songs  pertaining  to 
the  counting  of  the  o-do“';  the  members  of  the  war  gentes  of  the 
Tsi'-zhu  division  recite  the  wi'-gi-e  of  the  13  sun  rays  that  symbolize 
the  o-do“';  the  members  of  the  Ho“'-ga  subdivision  of  the  Ho°'-ga 
great  division  recite  the  wi'-gi-e  of  the  13  black-bear  footprints  that 
symbolize  the  o-do“';  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision  recite  the  wi'-gi-e 
that  relates  to  the  13  willow  saplings  used  for  counting  the  o-do“'; 
the  candidate  touches  the  heads  of  the  No'’'-ho°-zhi°-ga  with  the 
ceremonial  pipe  and  the  symbolic  hawk  and  wails  as  he  goes  from 
man  to  man;  the  women  members  of  the  order  also  wail.  All  of 
these  acts  are  given  simultaneously  and  would  be  confusing  and 
meaningless  to  a  stranger  like  myself  or  to  a  member  of  the  tribe 
not  initiated  into  the  rite. 

Not  only  did  my  instructor  give  me  the  order  of  the  we'-ga-xe, 
but  as  the  ceremony  proceeded  he  kept  me  informed  as  to  what  was 
to  follow  as  each  dramatic  act  was  performed.  The  object  of  Saucy- 
calf  in  having  me  witness  the  ceremony  did  not  fad.  of  its  purpose. 
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for  gradually  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  rite  as  a  whole  was  of 
a  cosmic  character;  that  it  was  a  dramatization  of  the  movements 
of  certain  cosmic  forces  whose  combined  power  brought  forth  mate¬ 
rial  life  upon  the  earth  and  set  it  in  perpetual  motion. 

It  was  a  daring  thing  for  an  Osage  to  do,  the  bringing  of  a  stranger 
into  the  House  of  Mystery  and  making  a  seat  for  him  in  a  place 
belonging  to  Saucy-calf’s  own  gens.  This  act  betokened  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Saucy-calf’s  desire  to  have  the  entire  rite  permanently 
recorded  in  order  that  the  conceptions  of  his  ancestors  as  expressed 
in  their  religious  rites  might  not  be  altogether  lost  in  the  changes 
that  were  steadily  coming  over  his  people. 

Beside  the  act  just  spoken  of,  the  earnestness  of  S^ucy-calf  in  his 
desire  to  have  the  tribal  rites  recorded  manifested  itself  in  other 
ways.  Not  long  after  the  performance  of  the  Wa-xo'-be  ceremony 
at  Gray-horse,  when  Saucy-calf  and  I  were  at  work  on  the  ritual, 
he  paused  for  a  few  minutes  in  serious  thought,  then  he  said:  “My 
son,  death  comes  when  we  least  expect  it  to  take  us  away.  It  offers 
us  no  choice  in  the  manner  of  our  going.  To-day  I  work  with  you 
in  a  happy  spirit;  to-morrow  death  may  come  to  take  me  away. 
But  whether  it  comes  to-morrow  or  whether  it  comes  later  it  may 
be  well  for  you  to  seek  the  friendly  acquaintance  of  two  men  who 
are  well  informed  on  the  tribal  rites  in  order  to  continue  this  work. 
The  older  oi  the  two  is  the  best,  and  he  is  competent  to  explain  to 
you  the  things  that  may  be  obscure  in  meaning.” 

This  talk  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  me  and  set  me  to  thinking 
how  I  should  get  along  without  Saucy-calf,  but  he  quickly  resumed 
his  cheerful  manner  and  put  me  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  by  telling 
me  of  amusing  incidents  that  sometimes  take  place  in  a  ceremony, 
arising  from  the  blunders  of  an  inexperienced  Xo'-ka,  which  made  the 
No“'-ho°-zhi“-ga  present  forget  their  obligation  to  maintain  their 
dignity  in  such  a  place  and  break  out  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Such  a 
blunder  happened  during  the  ceremony  that  I  witnessed  at  Gray- 
horse,  but  on  this  occasion  the  No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga  present  received  a 
rebuke  from  a  certain  member  of  the  order  which  brought  them  back 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty. 

One  morning,  just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  the  day’s  work,  the 
old  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  as  a  smile  spread  over  his  kindly 
face,  and  I  wondered  what  was  coming;  then,  still  smiling,  he  quietly 
said:  “My  son,  objection  is  made  to  my  giving  you  the  ritual.  The 
ritual  is  mine  by  purchase  and  the  right  to  teach  it  to  a  friend  is  also 
mme.  There  are  some  things,  however,  that  must  be  given  thought 
lookmg  toward  the  continuance  of  this  work.  We  are  both  feeling 
our  way  as  we  go  along  to  avoid  annoyance  by  meddlesome  persons^ 
We  want  to  go  on  with  the  work,  but  it  may  be  well  to  rest  until  the 
talk  is  blown  away  by  the  winds.” 

This  information  was  a  bit  disconcerting  to  me,  although  I  expected 
to  meet  some  difficulty  and  had  prepared  myself  for  it.  The  old 
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man  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  iny  face  as  though  to  gather  from  it 
the  thoughts  that  played  within.  I  gathered  my  notes  together  and 
rose  to  go.  “P-da-dsi-e',’’  I  said  to  him,  “1  am  going  back  to  the 
office  to  do  some  work  there  through  the  day,  but  I  shall  come  back 
to-morrow  morning  early,  and  then  I  shall  tell  you  something  inter¬ 
esting.”  We  parted  at  the  door,  when  he  said:  “My  son,  I  shall 
expect  you  to-morrow  morning.” 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  at  Saucy-calf’s  house.  He  had 
just  finished  his  breakfast  and  had  begun  to  paint  his  face  for  the 
day.  His  greeting  was  as  cordial  as  ever  and  he  insisted  on  my 
taking  the  big  rocking-chair  while  he  sat  on  the  floor  and  with  mirror 
in  hand  proceeded  with  deliberate  care  to  put  on  his  cheeks  and  other 
parts  of  his  face  the  proper  tinge,  using  for  his  brush  a  bit  of  otter 
skin.  This  painting,  which  usually  took  an  hour  or  more,  was 
decorative  as  well  as  ceremonial,  but  with  all  this  he  did  not  forget 
that  he  must  be  entertaining,  and  he  opened  conversation  with  his 
deer-hunting  days  and  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  little 
animal,  but,  as  we  were  on  a  vacation,  I  did  not  bring  out  my  note¬ 
book  and  pencil.  However,  I  made  mental  notes  when  he  became 
particularly  interesting.  At  last  the  symbolic  face  painting  was 
done,  but  to  complete  the  ceremonial  picture  the  old  man  carefully 
put  on  his  head  his  otter-skin  cap,  to  the  back  of  which  was  fastened 
a  fluffy  eagle  feather  dyed  red  to  represent  the  dawn  that  is  symbolic 
of  a  long  and  faithful  life.  This  done,  he  brought  out  from  some¬ 
where  a  box  of  cigars  and  we  smoked.  Then  the  old  man  looked 
into  my  face  with  a  smile  in  which  I  read  a  question,  to  which  I 
promptly  made  reply.  “P-da-dsi-e',”  I  said,  “we  are  both  very 
tired  and  I  think  it  would  do  us  lots  of  good  to  take  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.”  He  was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  questioning 
smile  ripened  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  exclaimed :  ‘  ‘  Run  away  from  the 
objector!  Who  would  have  thought  of  it?”  The  old  man  looked 
hard  at  the  burning  end  of  his  cigar  as  he  spoke  again:  “My  son, 
give  me  three  days  to  prepare  and  to  arrange  for  the  care  of  my  ponies. 
We  will  go;  we  will  work  on  the  ritual  and  no  one  shall  interfere.” 

For  a  fortnight  or  so,  on  our  arrival  at  Washington,  Saucy-calf  and 
I  worked  undisturbed  on  the  Wa-xo'-be  ritual.  No  one  could  be 
better  pleased  than  my  friendly  instructor  when  the  work  was  done 
and  he  kuiew  that  one  ritual,  at  least,  of  those  formulated  by  the 
ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi'^-ga  had  been  “put  on  paper”  and  permanently 
recorded.  In  Washington  our  work  had  progressed,  more  rapidly 
than  in  Oklahoma  because  Secretary  Walcott  had  kindly  permitted 
us  to  use  his  own  dictaphone. 

It  was  Saucy-calf’s  desire,  so  he  said,  to  record  all  the  rituals  m 
which  he  had  a  proprietary  right.  One  day  as  he  was  quietly  thinking 
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he  said  to  me:  “My  son,  I  shall  have  you  record  only  those  rituals 
that  belong  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Tho'-xe  gens.”  He  felt  the 
need  of  refreshing  his  memory  for  our  future  work,  and  to  that  end 
he  returned  to  Oklahoma,  where,  in  February,  1912,  he  suddenly  died. 

His  loss  as  a  historian  of  the  tribal  rites  was  great,  but  fortunately 
I  had  learned  from  him  the  names  of  the  various  degrees  of  the  rites, 
so  that  I  was  enabled  to  inquire  intelligently  concerning  them  of  the 
men  he  had  recommended  to  me  for  future  work.  Death  had,  in 
truth,  taken  Saucy-calf  away,  but  the  voice  of  the  old  man,  though 
he  has  been  dead  many  years,  is  still  held  captive  by  the  dictaphone 
and  can  be  heard  to-day  singiug  the  songs  and  reciting  the  rituals 
of  the  Wa-xo'-be  degree  of  the  tribal  rites  as  they  were  taught  him 
by  the  ancient  No°'-ho°-zhi“-ga  of  the  Tho'-xe  gens. 
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PART  I.  SONGS  OF  THE  WA-XO'-BE 


THE  SEVEN  SONGS 
Wa-xo'-be  A-wa-tho’^ 

(SONGS  OF  THE  WA-XO'-BE) 

As  in  the  ritual  of  the  No“'-zhi°-zho“  (rite  of  vigil)  degree  of  the 
tribal  rites,  the  songs  of  the  Wa-xo^-be  degree  are  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  the  first  of  which  is  called  Wa-tho“'  Pe-tho°-ba  tse, 
The  Seven  Songs,  and  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  Ho“'-ga  great 
division;  the  second  group  is  called  Wa-tho“'  Sha-pe  tse.  The  Six 
Songs,  and  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division. 

Saucy-calf,  in  giving  the  sequential  order  of  the  songs  of  the 
Wa-xo'-be  degree  as  fixed  and  used  by  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  of  the 
Tho'-xe  gens,  began  with  the  song  that  relates  to  the  ceremonial 
unfolding  and  opening  of  the  bags  and  woven  rush  case  in  which  is 
enshrined  the  Wa-xo'-be,  the  hawk,  consecrated  for  use  as  an  emblem 
of  the  courage  and  valor  of  a  warrior.  For  the  first  group  Saucy- 
calf  counts  18  songs  and  for  the  second  15.  The  fixed  order  of  the 
ritual  songs  as  observed  by  the  Tho'-xe  gens  is  as  follows:  ^ 

WA-THO'*'  PE-THO'^-BA  TSE 
(THE  SEVEN  SONGS) 

1.  Wa-xo'-be  Thu-shke  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  Opening  of  the  Shrine. 

2.  U-dse'  U-gi-no“-zhi“  Wa-tho“,  Song  of  the  Commander  Standing 

at  his  Fireplace. 

3.  Ga-go“'-i“-xtsi  Wa-tho",  Early  Morning  Songs. 

4.  Sho“'-ge  Wa-tho“,  Wolf  Songs. 

5.  Gthe-do“'  Wa-tho“  U-ko“-dsi,  The  Isolated  Hawk  Song. 

6.  Pe'-xe  Thu-ga-bi  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  Taking  up  the  Rattle. 

7.  Wa-tho“  Pi-zhi,  The  Mysterious  Song.  (First  song  of  the 

No°'-zhi“-zho“  group.) 

8.  No^'-zhi^-zho*^  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  the  Rite  of  Vigil. 

9.  Mi“'-dse  Ga-xe  Wa-tho°,  Making  of  the  Bow  Songs. 

10.  Wa-no°'-xe  Wa-tho“,  Spirit  Songs. 

11.  Mi  Tho'-to“  do“  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  the  Mid-heaven  Sun. 

12.  Mi  Wa'-tho“  Zhi“-ga,  Little  Songs  of  the  Sun,  or  Mi  A'-po-ga 

Wa-tho",  Afternoon  Songs. 

13.  Ho-ke'  Wa-tho“  I-ta,  Song  of  the  Ho-ke.  (Meaning  obscure.) 

2  The  I”-gtho”'-ga  and  the  Wa-ga'-be  gentes  of  the  Ho“'-ga  subdivision  begin  the  count  of  their  order 
of  the  songs  with  the  Tsi  Ta'-pe  Wa-tho“,  Song  of  the  Processional  Approach  to  the  House  of  Mystery. 
(See  39th  Ann.  Rept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  77.) 
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14.  Sho“'-ge  Mo°-zho“  Op-shie  Wa-tho°,  Songs  of  the  Wanderings  of 

the  Wolf  Over  the  Land. 

15.  Wa'-i“  Xa-ge  Wa-tho“,  The  Weeping  Song. 

16.  Wa-thu'-ge  Wa-tho“  Song  of  the  Seizing  (of  the  Wa'-do“-be,  the 

warrior  chosen  to  recount  his  military  honors). 

17.  Ka'-xe  Wa-tho“,  The  Crow  Songs. 

18.  Tse  Wa-tho“,  Buffalo  Songs. 

WA-THO”'  SHA-PE  TSE 
■  '  (THE  SIX  SONGS) 

19.  Tse-do'-a  Ni-ka  I-no“-zhi"  Wa-tho°,  Songs  of  the  Kising  of  the 

Buffalo  Bulls  and  Men. 

20.  Ta  Wa-tho“,  Deer  Song. 

21.  Wa-ga'-be  Wa-tho",  Black  Bear  Songs. 

22.  No“-xthe'  I-ki“-dse  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  the  Fight  for  the  Symbolic 

Charcoal. 

23.  Ni^-dsi  Wa-tho°,  Songs  of  the  Water.  (Crossing  a  river.) 

24.  Wa'-tse  Wa-tho“,  Star  Songs. 

25.  Pa'-ge  do°  Wa-tho"  To"-ga,  The  Great  Evening  Songs. 

26.  Wa-po'-ga,  Owl,  or  Pa'ge  do"  Wa-tho"  Zhi"-ga,  Little  Evening 

Songs. 

27.  We'-ts’a  Wa-tho",  Snake  Songs. 

28.  Ni-zhiu^  Wa-tho"  To"-ga,  The  Great  Rain  Songs. 

29.  Ni-zhiu  Wa-tho"  Zhi"-ga,  The  Little  Rain  Songs. 

30.  Ki-ka'-xe  I-ki-tsi"  Wa-tho",  Songs  of  Making  them  Strike  Each 

Other.  (The  symbolic  club  and  a  scalp.) 

31.  Mo"'  Gthu-stse-dse  Wa-tho",  Songs  of  Drawing  the  Symbolic 

Arrows. 

32.  Wa-tsi'  A-dsi  Wa-tho",  Victory  Songs. 

33.  U'-thu-ge  I-no"-zhi"-bi  Wa-tho",  Song  of  the  Rising  of  the  Par¬ 

ticipants  (to  depart). 

Hi"-gi'-mo"-P,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Tho'-xe  gens,  had  an 
old  countmg  stick  among  other  ceremonial  treasures  which  he  declined 
to  part  with.  However,  for  a  small  fee  he  consented  to  give  the 
names  of  the  groups  of  songs  having  in  common  the  same  title,  which 
groups  were  represented  by  marks  on  his  counting  stick.  The  number 
of  the  titles  and  the  order  given  by  Hi"-gi'-mo°-i"  agreed  with  those 
pven  by  Saucy-calf  with  two  exceptions.  Saucy-calf  included  in  his 
hst  a  group  of  songs  called  No"-xthe'  I-ki"-dse  Wa-tho"‘,  which  does 
not  appear  m  Hi"-gi'-nio"-i"’s  list.  The  explanation  of  this  difference 
accidentally  came  about  as  follows:  One  day  when  Saucy-calf  and  I 
were  out  walking  we  were  met  by  Hi"-gi'-mo"-i",  who  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  after  the  usual  greetings  he  said  to  Saucy-calf:  “I  hear 
that  you  are  giving  to  this  man  our  version  of  the  Wa-xo'-be  A-wa- 
tho  ritual.  No  one  can  dispute  your  right  to  give  it  away,  but  in 
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doing  so  you  should  not  make  any  changes  in  the  ritual  but  give  it 
in  the  same  form  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  us.”  Saucy-calf  did 
not  speak  but  gave  the  man  a  steady,  questioning  look,  to  which 
Hi“-gi'-mo°-i“  responded:  “You  have  added  to  the  ritual  the  No“-xthe' 
I-ki“-dse  Wa-tho“  (line  22),  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Tho'-xe 
gens.”  Saucy-calf  then  replied:  “It  is  true  that  originally  the  No“- 
xthe'  I-ki“-dse  was  not  in  our  version  of  the  ritual,  but  years  ago  a 
man  of  the  0'-po“  gens  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  initiation 
in  the  Wa-xo'-be  degree  of  the  tribal  rites,  but  he  asked  that  the 
Tho'-xe  version  of  the  ritual  be  used  instead  of  that  of  the  0'-po“. 
The  No“'-ho“-zhi“  -ga  of  that  gens  requested  my  father  to  act  as 
Xo'-ka  at  their  initiation  ceremony  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  For 
this  favor  they  gave  to  my  father  the  right  to  use  the  No“-xthe' 
I-ki“-dse,  and  it  is  by  his  authority  that  I  have  been  using  the  songs 
in  this  ritual.” 

Later,  when  To“-wo“-i'-hi-zhi“-ga  and  Wa-xthi'-zhi  were  asked  if 
they  had  heard  of  Saucy-calf’s  story,  they  replied  that  they  had,  and 
they  gave  the  further  information  that  those  two  gentes,  the  0'-po“ 
and  the  Tho'-xe,  complimented  each  other  by  one  initiating  a  member 
of  the  other  into  the  mystic  tribal  rites.  This  mutual  exchange  of 
ceremonial  honors  is  called,  “I^i-xo'-ka,”  they  initiate  one  another. 

The  other  difference  is  in  the  closing  two  songs  which  Hi“-Qi'-mo“-i“ 
gave  but  one  title,  Wa-tsi'  A-dsi,  while  Saucy-calf  separated  the  two 
by  giving  the  last  one  a  subtitle,  U'-thu-ge  I-no“-zhi°-bi,  and  counted 
it  as  a  song  standing  by  itself.  (Lines  32-33.) 

Hi°-gi'-mo°-i“  started  to  go,  when  Saucy-calf  said:  “Stand  a  mo¬ 
ment,  my  younger  brother.  Tell  me,  are  you  well  informed  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  Wa-xo'-be  degree  which  we  are  discussing?” 
“I  am,”  replied  Hi“-gi'-mo“-i“.  “Then,”  said  Saucy-calf,  “tell  me, 
will  you,  how  many  different  kinds  of  animal  skins  are  required  for 
use  as  symbols  in  the  ceremony?”  “There  are  four  different  kinds,” 
Hi“-gi'-mo°-i"  promptly  replied.  “No,  my  son,”  said  Saucy-calf, 
using,  humorously,  the  ceremonial  kinship  term,  “seven  animal  skins 
are  required,”  they  are,  counting  on  his  fingers: 

1.  I“-gtho“'-gthe-zhe  zhi“-ga,  the  little  mottled  lynx. 

2.  Sho“'-ge  hi“  tu,  the  dark  gray  wolf. 

3.  I“-gtho^'-ga  do-ga,  the  male  puma. 

4.  Wa-ga'-be  do-ga,  the  male  black  bear. 

5.  Wa-dsu'-ta  to“-ga,  the  great  animal  (buffalo). 

6.  Wa-dsu'-ta  gi-hi,  the  yellow  animal,  the  elk. 

7.  Wa-dsu-ta  zhi“-ga,  the  little  animal,  the  deer. 

“These  are  the  seven  sacred  animal  skins,  my  son.  Do  not  forget 
this  if  ever  you  are  called  upon  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  this 
ritual.” 
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Ceremony  of  Blowing  on  the  Symbolic  Skins 

The  ceremony  first  performed  by  the  No°'-ho“-zhi"-ga  at  an  initia¬ 
tion  in  the  Tho'-xe  version  of  the  Wa-xo'-be  degree,  according  to 
Saucy-calf,  is  called  No^-ni'  A-tha-sho-dse,  literally,  tobacco  smoking 
upon.  This  title  is  understood  by  all  Osages  who  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  tribal  rites  to  mean  the  ceremony  of  blowing  tobacco 
smoke  upon  the  pelts  of  the  seven  animals  chosen  by  the  ancient 
No“'-ho“-zhi"-ga  for  use  in  the  rites  as  emblems  of  courage.  The 
candidate  chosen  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  degree  is 
required  to  furnish  the  seven  symbolic  pelts.  In  the  early  days  seven 
years  were  allowed  the  candidate  within  which  to  make  this  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  reason,  it  is  thought,  that  in  those  times  when  the  arrow 
was  the  only  effectiY^e  weapon  known  to  the  Osage,  these  animals, 
particularly  the  lynx  and  the  puma,  were  difficult  to  procure.  Since 
the  introduction  of  firearms  by  traders  the  task  has  been  less  difficult 
for  a  candidate,  so  that  he  could  procure  the  pelts  within  three  years 
and  be  ready  for  his  initiation. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  No”-ni'  A-tha-sho-dse 
Wi'-gi-e  as  recited  by  Saucy-calf  in  the  dictaphone: 


THE  Wl'-GI-E 


(Osage  version,  p.  731;  literal  translation,  p.  807) 

1.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage,. 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life?  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

2.  The  little  mottled  lynx  that  lies  outstretched,  they  said, 

3.  He  who  is  their  grandfather,  ^a  person  of  great  courage,  they  shall 

make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 
house. 

4.  At  break  of  day 

5.  My  grandfather  (the  lynx)  rushed  forth  to  attack 

6.  A  deer  with  curved  horns. 

7.  My  grandfather  struck  the  deer  and  made  it  to  lie  outstretched 

in  death. 


8.  My  grandfather  approached  the  fallen  deer 

9.  With  an  air  of  exultation; 

10.  He  gave  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  spake,  saying: 

11.  When,  toward  the  setting  sun  the  little  ones 

12.  Go  forth  to  strike  the  enemy, 

13.  In  this  very  manner  they  shall  always  triumph. 

15.  Here  he  made  a  curve  (or  bend),  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 


16.  And  what  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courao-e 

17  «aid,  in  this  house"  ' 

17.  Ihe  dark  gray  wolf  that  lies  outstretched,  they  said 
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18.  He  who  is  their  grandfather,  a  person  of  great  courage,  they  shall 

make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 
house. 

19.  At  break  of  day 

20.  My  grandfather  (the  gray  wolf)  rushed  forth  to  ‘attack 

21.  A  half-grown  deer, 

22.  Within  the  very  bend  of  a  river. 

23.  My  grandfather  brought  the  deer  to  the  ground,  to  lie  outstretched 

in  death. 

24.  Whereupon  he  gave  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  spake,  saying: 

25.  When  the  httle  ones  go  forth  to  strike  the  enemy, 

26.  In  this  very  manner  they  shall  always  triumph. 

27.  When  they  make  my  hands  to  be  their  hands 

28.  Their  hands  shall  ever  be  upon  the  foe,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

29.  Here  he  made  a  second  curve,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

30.  And  what  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  hfe?.it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

31.  The  male  puma  that  lies  outstretched,  they  said, 

32.  He  who  is  their  grandfather,  a  person  of  great  courage, 

33.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage. 

34.  At  break  of  day 

35.  My  grandfather  (the  male  puma)  rushed  forth  to  attack 

36.  The  dark-horned  deer  that  lies  outstretched, 

37.  Within  the  very  bend  of  a  river. 

38.  My  grandfather  brought  the  deer  to  the  ground,  to  lie  outstretched 

in  death. 

39.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  then  spake,  saying: 

40.  When  the  httle  ones  go  forth  to  strike  the  enemy, 

41.  In  this  very  manner  they  shall  always  triumph. 

42.  Their  hands  shall  ever  be  upon  the  foe,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

43.  Here  he  made  a  third  curve,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

44.  And  what  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life?  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

45.  The  male  black  bear  that  lies  outstretched,  they  said, 

46.  He  who  is  their  grandfather,  they  shall  make  to  be  theh  symbol 

of  courage. 

47.  At  break  of  day 

48.  My  grandfather  rushed  forth  to  attack 

49.  A  hummock  of  no  particular  size, 

50.  Which  he  tore  up  in  many  pieces; 

51.  The  httle  insects  that  dwelt  therein 

52.  He  crushed  between  his  teeth. 
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53.  And  at  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth 

54.  The  blood  of  the  insects  trickled  down. 

55.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  then  spake,  saying: 

56.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth  to  strike  the  enemy, 

57.  In  this  very  manner  they  shall  always  triumph. 

58.  Their  hands  shall  ever  be  upon  the  foe,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

59.  Here  he  made  a  fourth  curve,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

60.  What  shall  the  httle  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage,  as 

they  travel  the  path  of  life?  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

61.  The  great  animal  (buffalo  bull)  that  stands,  they  said, 

62.  He  who  is  their  grandfather,  a  person  of  great  courage,  they  shall 

make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 
house. 

63.  At  break  of  day 

64.  My  grandfather  (the  bull)  went  forth  to  an  attack, 

65.  Upon  the  top  of  a  high  cliff 

66.  Which  he  tore  and  made  to  fall. 

67.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  then  spake,  saying: 

68.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth  to  strike  the  enemy, 

69.  In  this  very  manner  they  shall  always  triumph. 

70.  Their  hands  shall  ever  be  upon  the  foe,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

71.  What  shall  the  httle  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage,  as 

they  travel  the  path  of  life?  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

72.  The  yellow  animal  (the  elk)  that  stands,  they  said, 

73.  He  who  is  theU  grandfather,  they  shall  make  to  be  their  symbol 

of  courage,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

74.  In  the  open  prairie,  where  trees  grow  not, 

75.  He  fell  upon  the  sun-gazers  (gum-weed  stalks)  that  stand, 

76.  And  brought  them  to  the  ground,  reducing  them  into  a  twisted 

knot. 

77.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  then  spake,  saying: 

78.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth  to  strike  the  foe, 

79.  In  this  very  manner  they  shall  always  triumph. 

80.  Their  hands  shall  ever  be  upon  the  foe,  as  thev  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

81.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage 

in  this  house^  ’ 

82.  the  httle  ammal  (the  deer)  that  lies  outstretched,  they  said 

83.  He  who  is  their  grandfather,  although  he  has  no  gall, 

84.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  symbol  of  courage. 

85.  He  it  was  who  came  upon  four  villages. 
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86.  Close  along  their  borders  he  ran  swiftly  without  harm. 

87.  Even  when  he  runs  close  to  the  borders  of  a  village, 

88.  The  arrows  of  his  pursuers  flying  about  him, 

89.  He  escapes  all  dangers. 

•  90.  He  it  was  who  said:  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their 
symbol  of  courage, 

91.  They  shall  always  escape  dangers, 

92.  So  shall  it  be  even  with  one  of  the  little  „nes, 

93.  They  shall  cause  their  hands  to  be  ever  present  upon  the  foe, 

as  they  traA^el  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

The  Ho''-be'-5u 

(SHAPING  THE  MOCCASINS) 

At  sunrise  of  the  day  succeeding  the  one  during  which  the  smoke- 
offering  ceremony  was  performed  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  meet  again 
at  the  house  of  the  candidate  to  perform  the  ceremony  next  in  order, 
called  Ho“-be'-gu,  literally,  -Ho“-be,  moccasins;  §u,  cut.  This  title 
is  imderstood  as  meaning  the  cutting  into  shape  of  the  material  to  be 
used  in  making  the  symbolic  moccasins  to  be  worn  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  by  the  Xo'-ka  and  the  Sho'-ka  as  a  part  of  their  sacerdotal 
attu'e. 

When  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  have  entered  the  house  and  taken  their 
places  in  the  gentile  order  as  described  on  page  562,  the  A'-ki-ho" 
Xo'-ka  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Sho'-ka  two  pieces  of  buffalo  skin, 
one  piece  larger  than  the  other,  also  a  blanket  with  other  articles  of 
value,  and  directs  him  to  place  them  before  the  headman  of  the 
Tse-do'-ga  I“-dse  (Buffalo-bull-face)  gens.  The  Sho'-ka,  as 
instructed,  carries  these  articles  to  the  headman  of  the  gens,  who 
lays  aside  the  blanket  and  other  goods  that  were  offered  to  him  as 
fees  for  the  part  he  is  to  perform.  The  Sho'-ka  then  spreads  upon 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  headman  of  the  gens  the  larger  piece  of  the 
buffalo  skin,  hair  side  down,  placing  beside  it  an  awl  and  some  sinew. 
The  Sho'-ka  kneels  facing  the  skin  and  the  headman  of  the  gens 
as  he  holds  a  knife  poised  ready  to  perform  his  part  and  thus  waits 
for  the  'headman  of  the  gens  to  begin  the  recitation  of  his  wi'-gi-e. 
The  headman  of  the  gens  now  begins  to  recite  the  Ho“-be'-gu  Wi'-gi-e,. 
in  which  he  is  joined  by  all  the  members  of  the  gens.  The  recitation 
is  not  in  unison,  for  each  man  recites  independently  of  the  others. 

At  the  end  of  line  13  the  Sho'-ka  places  the  point  of  the  knife  upon 
the  center  of  the  square  of  the  skin,  then  draws  with  it  a  line  to  the 
edge  of  the  skin  at  his  right,  which  is  for  the  east. 

The  Sho'-ka  again  places  the  point  of  the  knife  on  the  center  of 
the  skin;  at  line  26  he  quickly  draws  toward  himself  a  line  to  the 
edge  of  the  skin,  which  is  for  the  south. 
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The  recitation  proceeds,  and  at  line  39  the  Sho'-ka  puts  the  point 
of  the  knife  upon  the  center  of  the  skin,  then  draws  a  line  to  the  edge 
at  his  left,  which  is  for  the  west. 

The  recitation  goes  on  without  pause  and  at  line  52  the  Sho'-ka 
again  puts  the  point  of  the  knife  upon  the  center  of  the  skin,  then 
draws  a  line  away  from  him  to  the  edge,  which  is  for  the  north. 

The  recitation  continues  to  line  71  without  action  by  the  Sho'-ka, 
but  as  lines  72  to  77  arc?  being  recited  the  Sho'-ka  actually  cuts  the 
larger  square  piece  of  skin,  beginning  at  the  center  and  following 
the  line  first  made.  This  cut  implies  a  determination  to  destroy  the 
chief  of  a  hostile  tribe. 

During  the  recitation  of  lines  78  to  82  the  Sho'-ka  cuts  the  skin, . 
following  the  second  marldng.  This  act  implies  a  determination  to 
destroy  the  woman  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  is  honored  for  her  virtue 
and  who  gives  birth  to  children  of  tribal  rank. 

The  cut  made  by  the  Sho'-ka  during  the  reciting  of  lines  83  to  87 
follows  the  marking  of  the  third  line.  This  act  implies  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  destroy  the  warrior  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  is  honored  for  his 
military  prowess. 

During  the  reciting  of  lines  88  to  92  the  Sho'-ka  cuts  the  skin, 
following  the  fourth  line  he  had  made.  This  act  implies  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  destroy  the  woman  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  has  given  birth  to 
her  first  child. 


THE  SEWING 


As  Imes  93  to  98  are  being  recited  the  Sho'-ka  takes  up  the  awl 
and  smew  and  roughly  sews  together  the  edges  of  the  square  piece  of 
uffalo  skm  and  finishes  the  left  foot  of  the  first  pair  of  moccasins 
bemg  careful  to  give  this  foot  six  stitches.  The  thrust  of  the  awl 
implies  a  determination  to  destroy  the  young  man  of  a  hostile  tribe 
who  IS  m  the  period  of  adolescence.  The  strand  of  sinew  used  for 
sewmg  the  edges  together  symbolizes  the  sacred  snake  (the  rattle¬ 


snake). 
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At  the  recitation  of  lines  111  to  116  the  Sho'-ka  sews  together  the 
fourth  piece  of  skin  for  the  right  foot  of  the  second  pair.  The  awl 
thrust  implies  a  determination  to  destroy  the  woman  of  a  hostile 
tribe  who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child.  The  sinew  used  sjun- 
bolizes  the  white-bellied  snake.  The  Sho'-ka  gives  to  this  foot  seven 
stitches. 

In  this  ceremonial  manner  are  fashioned  the  two  pairs  of  moccasms 
to  be  used  in  the  ceremony  by  the  Xo'-ka.  Both  pairs  are  emblem¬ 
atic  of  the  life  joiuney  of  the  people  as  a  tribe,  a  journey  which  is 
made  in  company  with  the  sun  who  forever  travels  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  across  the  sky  above,  across  the  middle  of  the  earth 
below.  The  first  pair  is  worn  by  the  Xo'-ka  as  he,  with  his  candidate, 
joins  (figuratively)  the  pale  dawn  who  ever  comes  as  herald  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  great  god  of  day.  Slowly  the  Xo'-ka 
and  his  candidate  move  with  the  dawn  to  the  place  prepared  for  the 
ceremony,  a  place  emblematic  of  the  earth  and  also  of  the  sky  across 
which  the  sun  is  to  travel. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  two  at  the  west  end  of  the  place  of  cere¬ 
mony  the  Xo'-ka  pauses  while  he  slips  off  the  first  pair  of  moccasms 
and  puts  on  his  feet  the  second  pair,  an  act  which  signifies  that  they 
are  about  to  join  the  god  of  day  and  to  start  with  him  upon  his  west¬ 
ward  journey. 

Lines  52  to  65  relate  to  the  pair  of  symbolic  moccasins  to  be  worn 
by  the  Sho'-ka  during  the  entire  ceremony.  These  he  cuts  and 
sews  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  pair,  but  at  the  close  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  the  wi'-gi-e.  To  the  left  foot  he  gives  six  stitches  and  to  the 
right  seven.  The  strand  of  sinew  used  symbolizes  the  pink-bellied 
snake. 

Lines  66  to  71  relate  to  the  knife  used  by  the  Sho'-ka  when  cutting 
the  skin.  This  knife  represents  the  left  horn  of  the  young  buffalo 
bull,  which  also  serves  as  a  symbol  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tribal 
organization.  The  left  side  of  this  symbolic  animal  is  the  Tsi'-zhu 
great  division  and  the  right  side  is  the  Ho“'-ga  great  division.  The 
young  bull  stands  (figuratively)  facing  the  east  and  as  it  stands  thus 
the  Tsi'-zhu  side  is  to  the  north  and  the  Ho“'-ga  side  is  to  the  south. 

When  formidating  the  rites  designed  to  hold  together  the  people 
as  a  tribe  the  ancient  No“'-ho“zhi“-ga  gave  serious  thought  to  the 
hiternal  and  external  dangers  that  beset  the  pathway  of  the  tribal  life. 
They  clung  steadfastly  to  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the  two  great 
divisions  in  order  to  successfully  meet  and  overcome  these  dangers  must 
become  one  in  mind  and  one  in  action.  This  idea  having  become 
fixed,  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  sought  to  implant  it  in  the  minds  of  aU 
the  people.  To  this  end  these  ancient  seers  visualized  this  idea  by 
creating  a  symbolic  man.  This  they  did  by  using  for  the  body  of 
the  man  the  two  great  tribal  divisions,  the  Tsi'-zhu  and  the  Ho°'-ga. 
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The  position  of  the  symbolic  man,  when  not  in  action,  was  facing  the 
east  whence  comes  the  sun  whose  path,  typifying  the  path  of  life, 
lies  across  the  heavens  to  the  west;  consequently  the  Tsi'-zhu  great 
division  formed  the  left  side  of  the  man’s  body  and  the  Ho“'-ga  great 
division  the  right  side;  but  when  the  tribe  arose  as  a  war  unit  for 
defense  the  symbolic  man  turned,  faced  the  west,  the  place  of  death, 
and  the  two  great  tribal  divisions  reversed  their  position  with  the 
turning  of  the  symbolic  man,  who  then  stands  for  the  war  side  of  the 
tribal  organization. 

Sections  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  9  refer  to  the  feet  of  this  man  whose 
strength  is  in  the  united  power  of  the  two  great  tribal  divisions,  the 
Tsi'-zhu  and  the  Ho°'-ga. 

The  Ho^-BE'-gu  Wi'-gi-e 

(THE  MOCCASIN  RITUAL) 

(Osage  version,  p.  733;  literal  translation,  p.  809) 

1.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  foot?  they  said  to 
one  another. 

2-  The  turtle  whose  tail  has  upon  it  six  serratures 

3.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  foot,  they  said. 

4.  When  they  make  this  turtle  to  be  their  foot, 

5.  They  shall  by  this  act  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from 

all  causes  of  death. 

6.  Their  foot  shall  not  be  hurt  by  harmful  grasses, 

7.  They  shall  crush  with  the  weight  of  their  foot  the  harmful 

grasses  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

8.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  moccasin  strings? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

9.  The  sacred  snake  (rattlesnake)  that  lies  outstretched, 

10.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string,  they  said. 

1 1 .  When  they  make  the  sacred  snake  to  be  their  moccasin  string 

12.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from  all  causes  of 

death, 

13.  They  shall  have  a  moccasin  string  that  will  never  break  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

14.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  foot?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

15.  The  red-breasted  turtle  that  sits  upon  the  earth, 

16.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  foot,  they  said. 

17.  When  they  make  this  turtle  to  be  their  foot, 

18.  They  shall  by  this  act  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from 

all  causes  of  death, 

19.  Their  foot  shall  not  be  hurt  by  the  harmful  grasses, 

20.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  crush  with  the  weight  of  their 

foot  the  harmful  grasses,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 
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21.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

22.  The  red-bellied  snake  that  lies  outstretched, 

23.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string,  they  said. 

24.  When  they  make  the  red-belhed  snake  to  be  their  moccasin 

string, 

25.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from  all  causes  of 

death. 

26.  They  shall  have  a  moccasin  string  that  will  never  break,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

27.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  foot?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

28.  The  spotted-breasted  turtle  that  sits  upon  the  earth, 

29.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  foot,  they  said. 

30.  When  they  make  this  turtle  to  be  their  foot, 

31.  They  shall  by  this  act  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from 

all  causes  of  death. 

32.  Their  foot  shall  not  be  hurt  by  the  harmful  grasses, 

33.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  crush  with  the  weight  of  their 

foot  the  harmful  grasses,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

34.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

35.  The  spotted-belhed  snake  that  lies  outstretched, 

36.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string,  they  said. 

37.  When  they  make  the  spotted-bellied  snake  to  be  their  moccasin 

string, 

38.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from  all  causes  of 

death, 

39.  They  shall  have  a  moccasin  string  that  will  never  break,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

4 

40.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  foot?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

41.  The  white-breasted  turtle  that  sits  upon  the  earth, 

42.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  foot,  they  said. 

43.  When  they  make  this  turtle  to  be  their  foot, 

44.  They  shall  by  this  act  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from 

all  causes  of  death. 

45.  Their  foot  shall  not  be  hurt  by  harmful  grasses, 

46.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  crush  with  the  weight  of  their 

foot  the  harmful  grasses,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

47.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

48.  The  white-bellied  snake  that  lies  cutstretched, 
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49.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string,  they  said. 

50.  When  they  make  the  white-bellied  snake  to  be  their  moccasin 

string, 

51.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from  all  causes  of 

death, 

52.  They  shall  have  a  moccasin  string  that  will  never  break,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  hfe. 

53.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  foot?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

54.  The  pink-breasted  turtle  that  sits  upon  the  earth, 

55.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  foot,  they  said. 

56.  When  they  make  this  turtle  to  be  their  foot, 

57.  They  shall  by  this  act  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from 

all  causes  of  death, 

58.  Their  foot  shall  not  be  hurt  by  harmful  grasses, 

59.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  crush  with  the  weight  of  their 

foot  the  harmful  grasses,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

60.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

61.  The  pink-bellied  snake  that  lies  outstretched, 

62.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  moccasin  string,  they  said. 

63.  When  they  make  the  pink-bellied  snake  to  be  their  moccasin 

string, 

64.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  become  free  from  all  causes  of 

death, 

65.  They  shall  have  a  moccasin  string  that  will  never  break,  as  thev 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

66.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  knife?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

67.  The  young  male  animal  (buffalo  bull)  that  stands  upon  the 

earth, 

68.  The  left  horn  of  that  animal, 

to  one  another 

70.  men  they  make  the  left  horn  of  that  animal  to  be  their  knife 
1 .  e  young  men  shall  have  a  knife  that  will  always  be  sharp  and 
ready  for  use,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

72.  Upon  what  shall  the  little  ones  do  their  cutting?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

73.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  dwells  a  tribe, 

74.  Verily,  it  is  the  man  who  governs  the  people  of  that  tribe 

75.  Upon  whom  the  little  ones  shall  always  do  their  cutting.  ’ 

7b.  When  they  do  their  cutting  upon  this  ruler, 

77.  They  shall  always  do  their  cutting  with  ease,  as  they  travel  the 
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78.  Upon  what  shall  the  little  ones  do  their  cutting?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

79.  It  is  upon  the  woman  who  gives  birth  to  children  of  tribal  rank, 

80.  That  they  shall  do  their  cutting. 

81.  When  they  do  their  cutting  upon  that  woman, 

82.  They  shall  always  do  their  cutting  with  ease,  as  they  travel 

the  path  of  life. 

83.  Upon  what  shall  the  little  ones  do  their  cutting?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

84.  It  is  upon  the  man  who  is  honored  for  his  military  prowess 

85.  That  they  shall  do  their  cutting. 

86.  When  they  do  their  cutting  upon  that  man, 

87.  They  shall  always  do  their  cutting  with  ease,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life. 

88.  Upon  what  shall  the  little  ones  do  their  cutting?  they  said  to 

one  another. 

89.  It  is  upon  the  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child 

90.  That  they  shall  do  their  cutting. 

91.  When  the  httle  ones  do  their  cutting  upon  that  woman, 

92.  They  shall  always  do  their  cutting  with  ease,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life. 

93.  Upon  what  shall  they  perforate  the  sldn  to  make  the  stitches? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

94.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  dwells 

95.  A  young  man  who  is  in  his  adolescence. 

96.  It  is  upon  him  that  they  shall  perforate  the  skin. 

97.  When  they  perforate  the  skin  upon  that  young  man, 

98.  They  shall  always  perforate  the  skin  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

99.  Upon  what  shall  they  perforate  the  skin  to  make  the  stitches? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

100.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  dwells 

101.  A  maiden  who  is  in  her  adolescence. 

102.  It  is  upon  that  maiden  that  they  shall  perforate  the  skin. 

103.  When  they  perforate  the  skin  upon  that  maiden, 

104.  They  shall  always  perforate  the  skin  with  ease,  0  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

105.  Upon  what  shall  they  perforate  the  skin  to  make  the  stitches? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

106.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  dwells 

107.  A  man  who  is  honored  for  his  military  prowess. 

41383°— 30 - 36 
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108.  It  is  upon  that  man  they  shall  perforate  the  skin. 

109.  When  they  perforate  the  skin  upon  that  man, 

110.  They  shall  always  perforate  the  skin  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

111.  Upon  what  shall  they  perforate  the  skin  to  make  the  stitches? 

they  said  to  one  another. 

112.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  dwells 

113.  A  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 

114.  It  is  upon  that  woman  that  they  shall  perforate  the  skin. 

115.  When  they  perforate  the  skin  upon  that  woman, 

116.  They  shall  always  perforate  the  skin  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 


Ki'-no'* 


(ADORNMENT) 


The  ceremony  next  in  order  is  called  Ki'’-no°,  the  adornment,  and 
is  understood  by  men  familiar  with  the  rites  to  mean  the  adornment 
of  the  Xo'-ka  (pi.  15),  the  principal  officer  of  the  ceremony,  by  put¬ 
ting  upon  him  certain  symbols. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  day  during  which 
was  performed  the  ceremony  of  making  the  symbolic  moccasins  the 
candidate  ceremonially  paints  the  face  of  the  Sho'-ka  with  charcoal, 
puts  upon  his  head  a  deer’s  tail  headdress,  ties  to  each  of  his  arms  a 
strip  of  calico,  and  gives  to  him  the  symbolic  pair  of  moccasins  to  be 
worn  by  him  through  the  ceremony.  When  this  duty  was  performed 
the  Sho'-ka  was  sent  to  the  house  of  the  Xo'-ka  to  give  him  formal 
nffiice  that  his  candidate  was  about  to  come  to  take  his  initiation. 
Wnen  going  upon  this  errand  the  Sho'-ka  carries  with  him  a  filled 
pipe,  not  only  as  his  badge  of  authority  but  also  to  offer  it  to  the 
Xo'-ka  to  smoke  as  an  expression  of  his  determination  to  faithfully 
perform  his  obligation  as  initiator.  This  ceremonial  notice  was  given 
the  Xo'-ka  three  times. 

At  the  fourth  time  the  candidate,  the  Sho'-ka,  and  the  A'-ki-ho“ 
Xo  -ka  together  go  to  the  house  of  the  Xo'-ka.  The  candidate  car¬ 
ries  m  his  arms  the  Wa-xo'-be,  a  puma  skin,  one  of  the  two  pairs  of 
symbolic  moccasins,  and  other  ceremonial  articles  to  be  put  upon 
the  Xo  -ka  as  his  sacerdotal  attire.  These  three  men  enter  the  house 
and  take  the  places  prepared  for  them.  The  Sho'-ka  then  presents 
he  ceremonial  pipe  to  the  Xo'-ka,  who  smokes  it  as  the  Sho'-ka 
oimhes  with  a  live  coal  the  tobacco  contained  within  the  bnwl 


ceremonies),  the  candidate  takes  a  pinch  of  red  paint  from 
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a  deerskin  pouch,  rubs  it  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  then  lifts 
his  hands,  palms  outward,  toward  the  sun  rising  amidst  the  crimson 
dawn.  The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  then  begins  to  recite  for  the  candidate 
and  the  Xo'-ka,  the  Ki'-no°  Wi'-gi-c.  At  line  4  the  candidate  passes 
his  hands  over,  but  without  touching,  the  face  and  body  of  the 
Xo'-ka,  who  sits  partly  nude.  At  the  close  of  line  9  of  the  first 
section  the  candidate  hurriedly  paints  red  the  face  and  body  of  the 
Xo'-ka. 

The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  then  recites  the  second  section,  when  the  can¬ 
didate  takes  up  a  downy  plume  secured  from  the  wing  or  tail  of  an 
eagle  and  holds  it  in  readiness.  When  line  14  is  reached  he  quickly 
fastens  the  feather  to  the  Xo'-ka’s  scalp  lock  at  the  crown  of  the  head, 
so  that  the  plume  stands  firmly  upright.  This  plume  has  a  dual  sym¬ 
bolic  significance:  (1)  It  is  a  sacred  emblem  of  life  which  the  initiate 
is  entitled  to  wear  at  all  times.  The  wearing  of  it  is  a  supplicatory 
act  and  expressive  of  a  desire  for  the  continuity  of  the  life  the  initiate 
enjoys.  (2)  For  ceremonial  purposes  m  the  initiatory  rites  it  stands 
for  the  god  of  dawn,  the  beginning  of  day.  The  recognition  of  the 
god  of  dawn  is  now  merged  in  the  rites  that  pertain  to  the  sun,  the 
god  of  day. 

As  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  proceeds  to  the  third  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e 
the  candidate  takes  up  a  gorget  made  from  the  shell  of  a  fresh-water 
mussel.  The  gorget  is  suspended  upon  a  narrow  woven  neckband  of 
buffalo  hair.  The  band  was  thus  made  before  the  advent  of  the 
European.  It  is  now  woven  of  worsted  yarn,  an  article  introduced 
by  white  traders.  (See  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  74.)  The 
shell  gorget  has  a  dual  significance ;  it  symbolizes  the  sim  which  alone 
of  all  things  m  the  universe,  it  is  believed,  endures  forever.  The 
mussel  is  also  a  symbol  of  long  life.  In  the  wi'-gi-e  the  mussel  is 
made  to  travel  up  the  river  of  life  and  to  successfully  pass  each  of 
the  seven  great  turns  in  its  entire  length.  During  all  this  long  journey 
up  the  river  the  mussel  remained  under  waiter,  thus  manifesting  a 
power  which  none  of  the  other  gods  possess.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  of  the  sections  that  relate  to  the  story  of  the  mussel  and  the 
river  of  life  the  candidate  slips  upon  the  neck  of  the  Xo'-ka  the  woven 
neckband,  so  that  the  pearly  surface  of  the  gorget  is  displayed  as  it 
hangs  on  his  breast. 

When  the  fourth  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e  is  reached  the  candidate 
puts  upon  the  wrists  of  the  Xo'-ka  a  pair  of  woven  wristbands  referred 
to  as  buffalo  hair  bands.  These  represent  captive’s  bonds. 

During  the  reciting  of  the  fifth  section  the  candidate  puts  around 
the  waist  of  the  Xo'-ka,  over  the  puma-skin  robe,  a  woven  girdle, 
referred  to  as  a  captive’s  girdle. 

xVt  the  final  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e  the  candidate  puts  upon  the  feet 
of  the  Xo'-ka  the  first  pair  of  moccasins  referred  to  in  line  86  as 
captive  moccasins  and  in  line  88  as  life  moccasins. 
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Ki'-no'^  Wi'-gi-e 


FREE  TRANSLATION 


1.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  emblem  of  life?  they 

said  to  one  another. 

2.  The  god  of  day  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens, 

3.  He  who  verily  appears  anew  each  day, 

4.  The  little  ones  shall  make  to  be  their  emblem  of  life. 

5.  He  it  was  who  said:  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

6.  Have  not  the  power  to  gaze  upon  my  face. 

7.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  emblem  of  life, 

8.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

9.  Shall  not  have  the  power  to  gaze  upon  their  faces,  as  they  travel 

the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

10.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  as  a  plume  to  typify  life,  they  said 

to  one  another. 

11.  The  god  of  day  who  verily  appears  anew  each  day 

12.  Has  at  his  left  side 

13.  A  plume-like  shaft  of  light, 

14.  It  is  that  shaft  of  light  the  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  plume  to 

typify  life, 

15.  Then  shall  they  have  a  plume  that  will  stand  firmly  in  its  full 

strength  of  life,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 


20. 

21. 

22. 


ll'  ™  house, 

17.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  as  a  gorget?  they  said  to  one  another 

18.  It  IS  this  mussel  (the  shell  gorget), 

19.  He  who  never  fails  to  pass,  the  first  bend  of  the  river  of  life 
The  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  gorget. 

Then  shall  they  free  themselves  from  all  causes  of  death,  as  they 

in  this  house. 

(Ihe  words  of  this  line  are  archaic  and  untranslatable). 

23.  It  is  this  mussel  (the  gorget). 

It'  bend  of  the  river  of  life 

25.  Who  said;  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

26.  Have  not  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  I. 

27.  bo  shall  it  be  with  the  little  ones, 

28.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

29.  Shall  not  be  able  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  they. 

30.  it  IS  this  mussel 

31.  Who  never  fails  to  pass  the  second  bend  of  the  river  of  life 

32.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

33.  Have  not  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  as  long  as  the  mussel 

34.  So  shall  It  be  with  the  little  ones,  mussel. 

35.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

36.  Shall  not  have  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  they  as 

they  travel  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house 
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37.  It  is  this  mussel 

38.  Who  never  fails  to  reach  the  third  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

39.  So  shall  it  be  with  the  little  ones, 

40.  They  shall  never  fail  to  pass  the  third  bend  of  the  river  of  life 

41.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

42.  Shall  not  have  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  they, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

43.  It  is  this  mussel 

44.  Who  never  fails  to  pass  the  fourth  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

45.  It  was  he  who  said:  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

46.  Have  not  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  I. 

47.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  bodies, 

48.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

49.  Shall  not  have  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  they, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

50.  It  is  this  mussel 

51.  Who  never  fails  to  pass  the  fifth  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

52.  It  was  he  who  said:  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  bodies, 

53.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

54.  Shall  not  have  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  they, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

55.  Verily,  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

56.  It  is  this  mussel 

57.  Who  never  fails  to  pass  the  sixth  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

58.  It  was  he  who  said:  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  bodies, 

59.  They  shall  never  fail  to  pass  the  sixth  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

60.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

61.  Shall  not  have  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  they, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

62.  It  is  this  mussel 

63.  Who  never  fails  to  pass  the  seventh  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

64.  It  was  he  who  said:  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  bodies, 

65.  They  shall  never  fail  to  pass  the  seventh  bend  of  the  river,  as 

they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

66.  (The  words  of  this  line  are  archaic  and  untranslatable). 

67.  The  little  ones  shall  make  of  me  their  bodies. 

68.  It  is  this  mussel  who  said: 

69.  I  never  fail  to  pass  the  seventh  bend  of  the  river  of  life. 

70.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  bodies, 

71.  They  shall  never  fail  to  pass  the  seventh  bend  of  the  river. 

72.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

73.  Have  not  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  I. 
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74.  When  the  httle  ones  make  of  me  their  bodies, 

75.  Even  the  greatest  of  the  gods 

76.  Shall  not  have  the  power  to  hold  their  breath  longer  than  thei’-, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

77.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  for  a  wrist  band?  they  said  to  one 

another. 

78.  It  is  the  wrist  band  of  a  captive 

79.  They  shall  always  use. 

80.  It  is  the  wristband  by  which  they  shall  free  themselves  from  all 

causes  of  death,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

81.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  as  a  girdle?  they  said  to  one  another. 

82.  It  is  the  girdle  of  a  captive, 

83.  They  shall  always  use. 

84.  It  is  the  girdle  by  which  they  shall  free  themselves  from  all 

causes  of  death,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

85.  Behold  these  moccasins, 

86.  They  are  the  moccasins  of  a  captive, 

87 .  Which  they  shall  put  upon  their  feet. 

88.  They  are  the  moccasins  by  which  they  shall  free  themselves  from 

all  causes  of  death,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

Footstep  Wi'-gi-e 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  adornment  of  the  Xo'-ka,  as 
above  described,  the  Xo'-ka,  the  candidate,  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka, 
and  the  Sho'-ka  rise  to  go  out  of  the  house,  the  Sho'-ka  leading’ 
The  procession  halts  when  it  has  gone  a  few  paces  from  the  house, 
the  Sho'-ka  standing  a  short  distance  in  advance;  the  Xo'-ka  holds 
in  his  hand  a  little  ceremonial  pipe,  while  at  his  left  stands  the 
A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  ready  to  prompt,  for  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
the  Xo'-ka  must  himself  perform  the  acts.  At  his  right  stands  the 
candidate,  holding  in  his  arms  his  Wa-xo'-be.  The  Xo'-ka  sino-s  the 
song  called  Tsi  Ta'-pe  Wa-tho“,  song  of  approach  to  the  house,  and 
immediately  follows  it  with  the  first  section  of  the  following  wi'-ri-e 
the  title  of  which  Saucy-calf  gave  as  Wa'-gi-thu-^e  Wi'-gi-e  '’the 
Footstep  Wi'-gi-e.^  ’ 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  of  the  first  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e  the 

0  -ka  tekes  from  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  a  pinch  of  tobacco  and  tosses 
It  over  his  left  shoulder;  a  second  pinch  he  tosses  over  his  ri^ht 
shoulder;  a  third  pinch  he  drops  on  his  left  foot;  a  fourth  pinch^on 
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his  right  foot.  This  done,  the  procession  moves  on  toward  the  House 
of  Mysteries.  A  second  halt  is  made,  when  the  song  is  repeated,  the 
second  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e  recited,  the  four  pinches  of  tobacco 
tossed  and  dropped  as  above  described.  The  procession  then  moves 
on,  when  a  third  halt  is  made,  the  song  repeated,  the  third  section 
of  the  wi'-gi-e  recited,  the  pinches  of  tobacco  tossed  and  dropped. 
The  procession  moves  on  and  halts  near  the  entrance,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  north  side  of  the  House  of  Mysteries,  when  once  more  the 
song  is  sung,  the  fourth  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e  recited,  the  pinches  of 
tobacco  tossed  and  dropped. 

THE  Wl'-GI-E 

(Osage  version,  p.  737;  literal  translation,  p.  812) 

FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

1.  Toward  what  shall  the  little  ones  take  their  footsteps,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life?  they  said  to  one  another. 

2.  It  is  toward  a  httle  valley 

3.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

4.  Truly,  it  is  not  a  little  valley  they  have  in  mind, 

5.  It  is  toward  a  group  of  animals  (buffalo), 

6.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

7.  Truly,  it  is  not  a  group  of  animals  they  have  in  mind. 

8.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth 

9.  They  shall  always  take  their  footsteps  in  this  manner. 

10.  It  is  toward  a  little  house 

11.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps. 

12.  Truly  it  is  not  a  little  house  they  have  in  mind, 

13.  It  is  yoirr  little  shrine  [in  low  tone  to  the  candidate  who  carries 

in  his  arms  his  Wa-xo'-be], 

14.  Wliich  you  are  carrying  thither. 

2 

15.  Toward  what  shall  the  little  ones  take  their  footsteps,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life?  they  said  to  one  another. 

16.  It  is  toward  a  second  little  valley 

17.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

18.  Truly  it  is  not  a  second  little  valley  they  have  in  mind, 

19.  It  is  toward  a  second  group  of  animals 

20.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 
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21.  Truly  it  is  not  a  second  group  of  animals  they  have  in  mind. 

22.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth 

23.  They  shall  always  take  their  footsteps  in  this  manner. 

24.  It  is  toward  a  second  little  house 

25.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps. 

26.  Truly  it  is  not  a  second  little  house  they  have  in  mind, 

27.  It  is  your  little  shrine  (see  line  13), 

28.  Which  you  are  carrying  thither. 

3 

29.  Toward  what  shall  the  little  ones  take  their  footsteps,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life?  they  said  to  one  another. 

30.  It  is  toward  a  third  little  vaUey 

31.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

32.  Truly  it  is  not  a  third  little  valley  they  have  in  mind, 

33.  It  is  toward  a  group  of  animals 

34.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

35.  Truly  it  is  not  a  third  group  of  animals  thej  have  in  mind. 

36.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth 

37.  They  shall  always  take  their  footsteps  in  this  manner. 

38.  It  is  toward  a  little  house 

39.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps. 

40.  Truly  it  is  not  a  third  little  house  they  have  in  mind, 

41.  It  is  your  little  shrine  (see  line  13), 

42.  Which  you  are  carrying  thither. 

4 

43.  Toward  what  shall  the  little  ones  take  their  footsteps,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life?  they  said  to  one  another. 

44.  It  is  toward  a  fourth  little  valley 

45.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

46.  Truly  it  is  not  a  fourth  little  valley  they  have  in' mind. 

47.  It  is  toward  a  fourth  group  of  animals 

48.  They  stand  ready  to  take  theii’  footsteps,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

49.  Truly  it  is  not  a  fourth  group  of  animals  they  have  in  mind. 

50.  When  the  little  ones  go  forth 

51.  They  shall  always  take  their  footsteps  in  this  manner. 

52.  It  is  toward  a  fourtli  little  house 

53.  They  stand  ready  to  take  their  footsteps. 

®4.  Truly  it  is  not  a  fourth  little  house  they  have  in  mind, 

55.  It  is  your  little  shrine  (see  line  13), 

56.  Which  you  are  carrying  thither. 
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To  the  uninitiated,  and  even  to  most  of  the  initiated,  the  Foot¬ 
step  Wi'-gi-e  is  vague  as  to  meaning,  but  to  the  men  who  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  tribal  rites  the  wi'-gi-e  has  a  clear  and  definite 
meaning.  It  teaches  that  all  tribal  affairs  must  always  be  conducted 
in  a  ceremonial  and  orderly  mode  of  procedure,  so  that  the  dignity 
of  the  people  as  an  organized  body  may  be  properly  maintained  and 
reverence  expressed  toward  that  Mysterious  Power  whence  comes 
life  and  aU  divine  blessings.  For  instance,  in  the  tribal  buffalo  hunt 
all  of  the  successive  acts  from  the  first  choosing  and  sending  out  of 
runners  to  find  a  herd  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  all  the  people  with 
food;  the  report  of  finding  such  a  herd  to  the  proper  officials;  the 
organization  of  a  body  of  officers  to  enforce  order  when  the  hunters 
approach  the  herd;  the  sending  forth  of  the  tribal  herald  to  give  notice 
to  the  hunters  to  prepare  for  the  chase;  the  approach  of  the  hunters 
to  the  herd ;  *  all  of  these  acts  must  he  ceremonially  conducted  by 
the  recognized  tribal  authorities. 

Such  is,  substantially,  the  theme  of  the  Footstep  Wi'-gi-e  handed 
down  from  the  ancient  No"'-ho”-zhi”-ga,  in  cryptic  form,  for  the 
preservation  of  tribal  order  and  authority. 

The  first  line  of  each  section  reverts  back  to  the  ancient  No"'-ho“- 
zhi“-ga,  who  sat  around  their  sacred  fireplace  in  contemplative  silence 
as  they  pondered  over  their  task  of  formulating  the  tribal  rites. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  refer  to  the  allegorical  story  of 
the  Hi'-ga-da  gens  who  sent  a  runner  out  to  explore  the  country  for 
something  that  might  be  useful  to  the  people  as  they  travel  life’s 
pathway.  Four  times  the  runner  was  sent  out,  and  each  time  he 
reported  that  he  had  been  to  a  valley,  thus  measuring  by  valleys  the 
distance  he  had  traveled. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  lines  refer  to  the  finding  of  the  buffalo, 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  tribe  are  to  depend  for  the  maintenance 
of  life. 

The  eighth  and  niuth  lines  indicate  the  orderly  and  ceremonial 
manner  in  which  the  groups  of  buffalo  must  be  approached  in  order 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  chase.  By  these  two  lines  the  ancient 
No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  orderly  and 
religious  manner  in  which  the  hunters  must  approach  the  herds  when 
they  go  to  the  chase. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  lines  refer  to  the  house  wherein 
the  councils  and  the  ceremonies  are  to  be  held,  whether  they  relate 
to  peaceful  or  to  warlike  pursuits. 

<  The  Omaha  tribal  buffalo  hunting  rites  required  four  ceremonial  pauses  to  be  made  in  approaching 
the  herd  determined  upon  for  the  chase.  At  each  pause  the  officials  conducting  the  approach  sit  abreast, 
fill  the  ceremonial  pipe,  and  smoke  as  a  supplicatory  act  by  which  appeal  is  made  to  Wa-^o”'-da  that  the 
hunters  may  be  protected  from  accident  or  from  controversies  that  might  lead  to  bloodshed  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  peace.  During  these  pauses  the  police  officers  hold  back  the  hunters  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  officers  performing  the  rites  so  that  there  may  be  no  contusion  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  said  these 
tedious^ceremonies  have  their  practical  side;  the  four  pauses  also  give  to  the  hunter  who  may  be  delayed 
by  accident  a  chance  to  catch  up  and  to  take  part  in  the  chase.  (See  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  281.) 
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The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  impliedly  refer  to  the  formid¬ 
able  foes  that  must  be  overcome  in  order  that  the  people  might  enjoy 
in  peace  the  products  of  the  chase.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
p.  212,  lines  1-257,  and  p.  208,  lines  1447-1542.)  They  also  refer 
expressly  to  the  emblem  of  military  authority,  the  sacred  hawk, 
folded  in  its  shrine  and  carried  by  the  candidate. 

F or  this  traditional  service  two  offices  were  conferred  upon  the 
Hi'-ga-da  gens  who  belong  to  the  Ho“'-ga  subdivision  of  the  Ho"'-ga 
great  division,  namely,  the  office  of  conducting  the  rites  by  which 


runners  are  chosen  to  go  out  to  find  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  the 
office  which  entitles  a  man  to  take  part  in  the  war  councils.  (See 
36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  218,  lines  227-257.) 

The  approach  that  follows  the  fourth  pause,  with  its  ceremony, 
brings  the  four  men  within  the  space  prepared  for  the  rite  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  side,  or,  to  use  the  ceremonial  term,  at 
the  left  side  of  the  House  of  Mystery  looking  eastward.  (See  dia¬ 
gram,  fig.  2,  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.)  Here  the  four  men  pause 
while  the  Xo'-ka  recites  the  wi'-gi-e.  (39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
p.  84.)  At  the  close  of  the  recitation  the  Sho^-ka  removes  from  the 
scalp  lock  of  the  Xo  -ka  the  white  plume  he  has  been  wearing  and 
puts  in  its  place  a  red  plume.  The  red  plume  was  taken  by  the 
Sho  -ka  from  inside  the  left  foot  of  the  second  pair  of  symbolic  moc¬ 
casins,  it  having  been  placed  there  for  this  act.  With  a  backward 
movement  of  the  left  foot  the  Xo'-ka  slips  therefrom  its  moccasin, 
an  act  which,  in  the  wi'-gi-e,  is  made  to  be  expressive  of  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  destroy  the  adolescent  youth  and  maiden  of  any  hostile 
tribe  that  might  obstruct  life’s  pathway;  in  the  same  manner  he 
slips  off  the  moccasin  from  his  right  foot,  an  act  expressive  of  the  deter- 
mmation  to  destroy  the  warrior  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  is  honored  for 
his  military  achievements,  and  the  woman  who  has  given  birth  to 
her  first  child.  The  Sho'-ka  then  puts  upon  the  feet  of  the  Xo'-ka 
the  second  pair  of  symbolic  moccasins,  beginning  with  the  left  foot" 

At  the  close  of  this  ceremony  the  procession  moves  on  toward  the 
east  by  twelve  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka,  who 
now  conducts  the  ceremony,  announces  for  the  Xo'-ka  in  a  loud 
voice  his  arrival  at  a  particular  spot  (see  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E. 
p.  86),  in  the  same  manner  as  a  successful  Do-do °'-ho“-ga  of  a  war 
party  triumphantly  entering  the  village.  The  twelfth  stage  brings 
the  men  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  House  of  Mystery,  where  each 
man  takes  his  ceremonial  seat,  facing  the  west;  the  place  of  the 
Xo  -ta  IS  the  middle,  the  candidate  with  his  Wa-xo'-be  on  the  right, 

e  A  -ki-ho  Xo  -ka  on  the  left,  and  the  Sho'-ka  on  the  right  oAhe 
fireplace.  (Fig.  46.) 

w*  Sho'-ka  takes  from  the  candi¬ 

date  his  Wa-xo  -be,  places  it  on  the  ground  before  the  Xo'-ka,  the 
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head  of  the  bird  within  the  shrine  toward  the  Ho"'-ga  side  of  the  house; 
next  he  puts  before  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  a  gourd  rattle  and  a  bundle 
of  tally  sticks  with  which  to  keep  count  of  the  songs.  These  tally 
sticks  are  made,  consecrated,  and  kept  for  ceremonial  use;  they  are 
regarded  as  belonging  to'  the  same  class  of  articles  treasured  for 
symbolic  purposes.  Wa-tse'-mo“-i“  recited  in  full  the  wi'-gi-e  in 
which  appears  the  mythical  story  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  tally 
sticks  which  are  made  of  willow,  a  tree  that  is  the  life  symbol  of  the 
Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision.  (39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  164-170, 
lines  327-506.) 

Having  performed  these  duties,  the  Sho'-ka  takes  his  seat. 

The  Xo'-ka,  following  the  instructions  given  by  the  A'-ki-ho° 
Xo'-ka,  places  his  hands  on  the  shrine,  one  hand  at  each  end.  (PI.  16.) 
The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  then  proceeds  to  sing  the  Song  of  Opening  the 


NORTH 


EAST 


Figure  46.— Place  of  ceremony 


Shrine.  The  song  is  entitled  Wa-xo'-be,  the  shrine;  Thu-shke,  to 
untie;  Wa-tho“,  song. 

For  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  ceremonial  acts  that  accompany 
each  stanza  of  the  song  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  movements  that  attend  the  singing. 

First  stanza:  The  Xo'-ka  lays  both  hands  upon  the  shrine,  one  at 
each  end. 

Second  stanza:  The  Xo'-ka  turns  the  shrine  endwise,  so  that  the 
head  of  the  hawk  within  the  shrine  is  toward  the  Tsi'-zhu  side.  The 
second  stanza  is  sung  four  times  in  order  to  complete  the  prescribed 
number  of  turnings,  for  the  head  of  the  hawk  must  be  turned  twice 
toward  the  Tsi'-zhu  and  twice  toward  the  Ho“'-ga  great  division  of 
the  tribe.  At  the  close  of  these  movements  the  Xo'-ka  takes  off  the 
hanging  strap  of  the  shrine  and  lays  it  aside;  then  he  opens,  without 
ceremony,  the  buffalo-hair  bag  and  lays  that  aside;  next  he  opens 
the  deerskin  bag;  and  lastly  the  woven  rush  case,  from  the  pocket 
of  which  he  removes  the  hawk  in  its  deerskin  pouch.  In  the  opening 
of  the  three  bags  the  mouth  of  each  bag  must  be  away  from  the 
Xo'-ka  and  in  taking  one  bag  from  the  other  the  withdrawal  must 
be  made  with  a  forward  movement  for  the  reason  that  each  move¬ 
ment  has  a  cosmic  significance  and  no  cosmic  body  moves  backward. 
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Third  stanza:  The  Xo'-ka  puts  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  the  knot 
of  the  narrow  thong  that  closes  and  holds  together  the  mouth  of  the 
pouch  m  which  the  hawk  is  kept.  At  the  close  of  the  stanza  he 
unties  the  knot.  This  act  is  called  thu-shke,  untie.. 

Fourth  stanza:  The  Xo'-ka,  at  the  close  of  this  stanza,  loosens  the 
thong  so  that  in  opening  the  mouth  of  the  pouch  it  may  open  freely 
and  without  a  catch. 

Fifth  stanza.  At  the  close  of  this  stanza  the  Xo'-ka  opens  wide  the 
mouth  of  the  pouch  so  that  the  hawk  may  freely  pass  out  through  it. 

Sixth  stanza :  This  stanza  speaks  figuratively  of  the  symbolic  hawk 
as  being  born. 


Seventh  stanza:  At  the  close  of  this  stanza  the  Xo'-ka  gently 
grasps  the  head  of  the  bird  and  takes  it  from  the  pouch  as  a  child  is 
gently  taken  at  its  birth. 

At  the  close  of  the  Song  of  Opening  the  Shrine,  and  the  ceremonial 
acts  with  which  the  Wa-xo'-be,  the  sacred  hawk,  is  brought  into  the 
light  of  day,  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  members  of  the  initiating  gens 
the  Tho  xe,  enter  the  House  of  Mystery  in  single  file  and  take  theA 
seats  at  the  eastern  end,  back  of  the  candidate,  the  Xo'-ka  and  the 
A'-^-ho“  Xo'-ka.  Then  follow  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  members  of  the 

m  into  two  parts, 

t  j  he  Ho  -ga  with  its  various  gentes,  representing  the  dry  land 

of  the  earth;  (2)  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  with  its  gentes,  representing  the 
water  part  of  the  earth.  The  members  of  these  two  subdivisions  take 
their  seats  at  the  south  side  of  the  house.  Then  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-va 
members  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division,  representing  the  sky,  with 
its  great  cosmic  bodies,  enter  and  take  their  seats,  according  to  -entes 
along  the  north  side  of  the  house.  ' 

Two  lines  only  of  the  song  are  translated. 


(Osage  version,  p.  739) 

Transcribed  f^oni  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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>  1 

FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day, 
Let  him  be  touched  with  gentle  hands. 

2 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day, 
He  will  turn  himself  from  side  to  side. 


3 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day. 

Let  the  cord  of  the  mouth  be  untied. 

4 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day. 

Let  the  mouth  unfold  and  be  opened. 

5 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day, 

Let  the  mouth  be  opened  wide. 

6 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day, 

Let  him  pass  through  and  be  born. 

7 

He  is  about  to  come  into  the  light  of  day, 

Let  him  be  taken  with  gentle  hands. 

Standing  at  His  Fireplace 

(Osage  version,  p.  739) 

The  title  of  the  next  song  in  order  is,  Standing  at  His  Fireplace; 
U-dse',  fireplace;  U-gi-no“-zhi“,  standing  at  his;  Wa-tho“,  song. 
The  song  refers  to  the  head  of  a  throng  of  people  journeying  together 
who  rises  at  break  of  day  and  stands  at  his  fireplace  as  he  gives 
his  commands.  The  song  refers  particularly  to  the  principal  com¬ 
mander  of  a  body  of  warriors.  Two  lines  only  of  each  stanza  of  this 
song  are  translated,  as  the  other  lines  are  repetitions. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  739 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

Look  you !  ’tis  day,  kindle  ye  the  fire, 

The  day  has  now  come;  kindle  ye  the  fire. 

2 

Look  you !  Arise  and  sit  ye  up, 

Arise,  arise,  and  sit  ye  up. 


3 

Look  you!  bestir  yourselves,  make  ready, 
Bestir  yourselves,  make  ready. 

4 

Look  you!  move  forward,  begin  the  journey. 
Move  forward,  begin  the  journey.  ’ 


TbARLY  Morning  Song 

The  title  of  the  song  next  in  order  is,  Early  Morning  Song-  Ga- 
50  -1  -Xtsi,  early  morning;  Wa-tho°,  song. 

The  song  is  like  a  hymn  of  adoration  to  the  sun,  an  obiect  that 

Osage  people,  and  to  which  they 
gave  a  reverential  place  m  their  solemn  rites,  not  in  adoration  of  the 

un  Itself,  but  as  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  presence  therein  of 
a  higher  power.  They  glorified  its  regularity  of  movement  the 
atchless  color  it  displays  as  it  rises  mysteriously  from  behind  the 
stern  horizon  its  journey  to  the  center  of  the  heavens;  and  thence 
to  the  western  horizon  behind  which  it  vanishes  in  mystery. 
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The  regularity  of  movement,  the  display  of  color  by  the  object 
adored,  are  referred  to  by  certam  gentes  in  their  respective  versions 
of  the  “Ki'-no“”  or  “Adornment  Wi'-gi-e.” 

TSi'-ZHU  WA-SHTA-GE 
(a  subgens) 

10.  The  god  of  day  as  he  approaches 

1 1 .  Strikes  the  heavens  wdth  a  bright  red  glow, 

12.  That  red  glow  shall  be  for  the  painting  of  the  bodies  of  the  little 

ones. 

TSi'-ZHTJ  WA-SHTA-GE 
(ba'-po  subgens) 

2.  The  god  of  day  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens, 

3.  Who  never  fails  to  appear  at  the  beginning  of  day, 

4.  Puts  forth  from  the  left  side  of  his  body 

5.  A  fiery  crimson  glow. 

Sho°'-ge-mo"-i“,  who  recited  this  version  of  the  wi'-gi-e,  men¬ 
tioned  only  the  left  side  of  the  sun,  the  left  being  the  Tsi'-zhu  side 
of  the  symbolic  division  of  the  tribe.  He  does  not  mention  the  right 
side  of  the  sun,  as  that  side  belongs  to  the  Ho“'-ga  side  of  the  symbolic 
division. 

I’^-GTHO’^'-GA  GENS 

4.  Verily  the  god  who  reddens  the  heavens  as  he  approaches, 

5.  They  (the  little  ones)  shall  make  to  be  their  sacred  color  as  they 

go  forth  upon  life’s  journey. 

THO'-XE  GENS 

2.  The  god  of  day  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens, 

3.  He  who  appears  anew  each  day, 

4.  The  little  ones  shall  make  to  be  their  emblem  of  life. 

(The  wi’-gi-es  here  referred  to  are  in  the  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
p.  286;  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  252;  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
p.  74;  and  on  p.  556  of  this  volume.) 

The  theme  of  the  Early  Morning  Song  is  the  coming  forth  of  the 
sun  into  the  visible  world  from  beyond  the  horizon  which  lies  hidden 
in  mystery.  The  coming  of  the  sun  is  in  this  version  likened  to  the 
coming  forth  of  the  human  race  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible  world, 
the  song  gives  to  the  sun  the  form  of  the  human  body.  The  part 
that  first  appears  is  its  head,  then  its  arms;,  its  body;  its  legs;  and, 
lastly,  its  feet. 

I  spoke  to  Saucy-calf  of  this  order  given  in  the  song  as  being  the 
reverse  of  that  given  in  other  tribal  ritual  songs  and  asked  him  the 
meaning  of  the  difference.  He  replied  by  a  downward,  sweeping 
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gesture  with  his  hands  and  said  that  the  order  given  in  the  Early 
Morning  Song  and  in  other  songs  of  the  ritual  refers  to  the  birth  of 
man.  The  order  given  in  the  rituals  of  other  gentes  which  begins 
with  the  feet  and  ends  with  the  mouth  refers  to  the  growth  of  man, 
to  his  life’s  journey  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

The  translation  of  the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza  will  sufiice  to 
give  the  meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  739) 
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Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

He  who  is  in  the  heavens  is  coming  anew, 
Coming  anew  into  the  visible  world, 

His  head  appears  first  as  he  approaches. 

2 

He  who  is  in  the  heavens  is  coming  anew, 
Coming  anew  into  the  visible  world. 

His  arms  appear  as  he  approaches. 

3 

He  who  is  in  the  heavens  is  coming  anew. 
Coming  anew  into  the  visible  world. 

His  body  appears  as  he  approaches.' 

4 

He  who  is  in  the  heavens  is  coming  anew. 
Coming  anew  into  the  visible  world. 

His  legs  appear  as  he  approaches. 

5 

He  who  is  in  the  heavens  is  coming  anew. 
Coming  anew  into  the  visible  world. 

His  feet  appear  as  he  approaches. 
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In  Song  2  of  the  Early  Morning  Songs  the  sun  is  personified  and 
made  to  speak  of  his  going  forth  into  the  visible  from  the  invisible 
world  in  obedience  to  a  command;  of  his  coming  forth  with  all  the 
potential  strength  of  his  head,  his  arms,  his  body,  legs,  and  feet. 
In  these  two  songs  and  in  other  songs  of  like  character  the  ancient 
No“'-ho”-zhi"-ga  aimed  to  express  the  idea  that  the  sun  and  all  other 
forms  into  which  life  flowed  in  obedience  to  the  commanding  wUl  of 
an  unseen  power  move  together  in  their  endless  journey.  This 
power  is  continuous  in  its  action;  therefore  the  sun  and  all  attendant 
life  come  anew  each  day  and  continue  to  travel  upon  an  endless  path. 
This  idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  No“'-ho“-zhi''-ga  in  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  ceremony.  The  Xo'-ka,  who  sits  beside  his  candidate 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  house  facing  westward,  takes  the  part  of 
the  sun  in  the  great  life  drama;  the  candidate  represents  not  only 
human  life  but  all  other  forms  of  life  that  move  apace  with  the  sun  on 
its  endless  journey. 

Two  lines  only  of  each  stanza  are  translated. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  740) 


Transcribed  from  graphophoue  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

It  is  said  that  I  must  go  into  the  visible  world,. 
My  head  shall  be  first  to  appear. 

2 

It  is  said  that  I  must  go  into  the  visible  world. 
My  arms  shall  be  next  to  appear. 

37 
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3 

It  is  said  that  I  must  go  into  the  visible  world, 

My  body  shall  then  appear. 

4 

It  is  said  that  I  must  go  into  the  visible  world, 

My  legs  shall  also  appear. 

5 

It  is  said  that  I  must  go  into  the  visible  world. 

My  feet  shall  at  last  appear. 

The  third  song  of  this  group  carries  one  back  to  the  ancient  No“'- 
ho°-zhi“-ga,  who  sat  around  their  hallowed  fireplace  contemplating 
the  mystery  of  life.  These  men,  in  their  mind’s  vision,  beheld  the 
onward  movement  of  life  as  the  onward  movement  of  the  sun  that 
never  fails  to  come  anew  each  day  from  the  unseen  to  the  visible 
world,  adorned  in  a  color  that  awakens  and  pleases  the  sense  of  beauty. 
In  their  mind’s  vision  they  saw  beauty  and  joy  in  human  life  and 
craved  its  continuity.  Alongside  all  this  they  also  saw  the  tragedies 
and  the  sorrows  of  life;  that,  at  times,  the  best  of  their  men  must 
go  and  kill  and  be  killed  in  order  that  the  individual  and  the  tribal 
life  might  continue.  They  likened  such  a  movement  to  a  plunge 
into  the  mysterious  darkness  of  death.  The  conflict  over,  the  living 
emerge  from  the  darkness  and  return  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  this  song  those  men  of  the  ancient  days  have  attempted  to 
portray  such  a  return.  They  represent  the  people  of  the  village  as 
seemg  in  the  distance  the  warriors  returning,  signaling  their  victory, 
over  which  they  rejoice. 

The  first  stanza  tells  of  the  emergence  from  the  darkness  and  of 
the  military  honors  won. 

The  second  stanza  speaks  of  the  warriors  returning,  girdled  with 
the  trophies  of  the  conflict. 

The  third  stanza  pictures  the  returning  warriors  as  moving  in  two 
lines,  each  representing  one  of  the  two  great  sj^mbolic  tribal  divisions. 

The  fourth  stanza  teUs  of  the  finding  of  the  men  of  the  enemy  and 
of  their  defeat. 
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Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  740) 


M.M.  J~  104 


Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible,  „ 

They  return  to  the  visible, 

Behold!  they  come  with  honors  won  in  battle, 

They  come  with  honors  won  in  battle, 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

2 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

They  return  to  the  visible. 

Behold!  they  copae  girdled  with  trophies. 

They  come  girdled  with  trophies. 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

3 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

They  return  to  the  visible. 

Behold!  they  come  as  in  a  forked  line, 

They  come  as  in  a  forked  line. 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

4 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

They  return  to  the  visible. 

Behold!  they  return,  having  found  men. 

They  return,  having  found  then, 

Look  you!  they  return  to  the  visible. 

Wolf  Songs 

The  group  of  songs  following  the  Early  Morning  Songs  is  called 
Sho“'-ge  Wa-tho“;  Sho“'-ge,  wolf;  Wa-tho“,  songs.  The 
Sho“'ge  is  also  applied  to  the  domesticated  dog. 


name 
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These  songs  refer  to  the  eight  men  chosen  as  active  commanders 
of  the  warriors  when  a  large  war  party  is  ceremonially  organized; 
four  commanders  for  the  warriors  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division  and 
four  for  those  of  the  Ho°'ga  great  division.  These  commanders  are 
subordinate  to  the  Do-do  “'-ho  °-ga,  whose  office  throughout  the 
expedition  is  that  of  a  mediator  between  Wa-ko“'-da  and  the  people 
of  the  tribe  by  whom  he  is  chosen  for  that  duty.  Only  in  the  first 
stanza  of  Song  1  are  these  commanders  referred  to  as  men.  In  the 
other  four  stanzas  they  are  spoken  of  as  wolves. 

These  commanders  are  spoken  of  as  wolves  because  they  are  men 
of  great  fortitude;  men  who,  like  wolves,  are  ever  alert,  active,  and 
tireless;  men  who  can  resist  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  craving  for 
sleep  and  who  can  also  overcome  nostalgia,  that  disheartening  mental 
condition  that  sometimes  seizes  a  man  and  unfits  him  for  militarv 
duty. 

The  word  Ho“'-ba,  day,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  two  wolf 
songs,  is  not  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  but  as  an  expression  of  an  earnest 
desire  that  the  commanders  shall  be  made  to  be  as  tireless  as  is  the 
day ,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  succeed  in  their  undertaking. 

Only  two  lines  of  each  stanza  of  Song  1  are  translated. 


Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  741) 
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FREE  translation 
1 

On  what  day  shall  they  begin  their  journey, 
The  four  men  w'ho  are  to  go  forth. 

2 

On  what  day  shall  they  begin  their  journey, 
They  who  are  to  go  like  blue-gray  wolves.” ' 


3 

non. 
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3 

On  what  day  shall  they  begin  their  journey, 

They  who  are  to  go  like  black  wolves. 

4 

On  what  day  shall  they  begin  their  journey, 

They  who  are  to  go  like  brown  wolves. 

5 

On  what  day  shall  they  begin  their  journey. 

They  who  are  to  go  like  yellow  wolves. 

In  Song  2  a  commander  is  represented  as  speaking;  speaking  of 
the  mystery  amid  which  move  the  day,  the  man,  the  wolf,  and  which 
makes  them  all  akin.  The  song  implies  an  appeal  to  this  mystery, 
the  invisible  power  that  controls  the  actions  of  all  life  in  whatever 
form.  The  commander,  conscious  of  his  own  limitations,  craves  the 
enduring  qualities  of  the  ever-moving  day,  and  those  of  the  wolf 
who,  undaunted,  travels  far  and  wide  over  strange  lands. 

Four  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  one  line  from  each  of  the  other 
four  wUl  sufldce  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  song. 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  741) 

M.M.  J-106  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Lo !  I  am  ever  traveling  with  the  day, 

With  the  day  I  am  traveling  as  its  kin, 

I  am  ever  traveling,  ever  traveling, 

With  the  gray  wolf  I  am  traveling  as  its  kin. 

2 

With  the  black  wolf  I  am  traveling  as  its  kin. 

3 

With  the  roan  wolf  I  am  traveling  as  its  kin. 

4 

With  the  yellow  wolf  I  am  traveling  as  its  kin. 

5 

With  the  white  wolf  I  am  traveling  as  its  kin. 

Isolated  Song  of  the  Hawk 

The  title  of  the  next  song  sung  by  the  A'-ki-ho'*  Xo'-ka  is  Isolated 
Song  of  the  Hawk.  The  title  in  Osage,  Gthe-do“'  Wa-tho“  U-ko“-dsi, 
isolated  or  standing  alone  or  apart  from  others. 

There  is  no  intimation  as  to  what  particular  part  of  the  tribal 
rites  this  song  refers,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  song  belongs  to  two 
gentes,  namely,  the  Ni'-ka  Wa-ko“-da-gi,  Men  of  Mystery,  gens  who 
made  of  the  hawk  their  life  symbol  and  took  from  it  their  sacred 
gentile  names  (see  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  278-279,  lines  30-53), 
and  also  to  the  Tho'-xe  gens.  These  two  gentes  are  jointly  credited 
with  the  ownership  of  the  hawk  symbol,  representing  the  courage  of 
the  warrior.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  64-65.) 

The  Osage  warrior  adores  the  hawk  for  the  power  he  displays 
when  “far  above  the  earth  he  spreads  his  wings,”  in  search  of  his 
prey;  for  his  courage  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  drops  upon 
his  victim  and  strikes  it  with  unerring  precision.  (PI.  17.) 

When  about  to  attack  the  foe  the  Do-do  “'-ho  °-ga  of  a  war  party 
puts  upon  the  back  of  each  of  his  eight  commanders  a  hawk,  then 
gives  the  signal  for  the  attack.  There  can  be  no  turning  back,  no 
turmng  aside,  for  the  warrior  must  charge  straight  upon  the  foe.  ’ 

When  old  Saucy-calf  sang  this  song  his  face  brightened  with  pleas¬ 
ure  as  though  he  saw  at  a  glance  all  the  movements  of  the  hawk  and 
the  impetuous  charge  of  the  warriors  upon  the  enemy. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  742) 

M.M.  J  =  88  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  0.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANeLATION 


1 

Far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings, 
Over  these  broad  lands  I  fly, 

A  the,  the,  he  the. 

Over  these  broad  lands  I  fly. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings, 
As  over  these  broad  lands  I  fly. 

2 

Far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 

As  over  these  grassy  plains  I  fly, 

A  the,  the,  he  the, 

Over  these  grassy  plains  I  fly. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 
As  over  the  grassy  plains  I  fly. 

3 

Far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 

As  over  the  wide  valleys  I  fly, 

A  the,  the,  he  the. 

Over  these  wide  valleys  I  f^. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings, 
As  over  these  wide  valleys  I  fly. 

4 

Far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 

As  over  the  great  forests  I  fly, 

A  the,  the,  he  the. 

Over  the  great  forests  I  fly. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 
As  over  the  great  forests  I  fly. 
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5 

Far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings, 

As  over  the  lofty  trees  I  fly, 

A  the,  the,  he  the, 

Over  the  lofty  trees  I  fly. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 

As  over  the  lofty  trees  I  fly. 

6 

Far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 

As  over  the  high  hills  I  fly, 

A  the,  the,  he  the. 

Over  the  high  hills  I  fly. 

Far,  far  above  the  earth  I  spread  my  wings. 

As  over  the  Jiigh  hills  I  fly. 

The  song  following  the  Isolated  Song  of  the  Hawk  is  called  Song  of 
Taking  the  Rattle,  Pe'-xe  Thu-^e  Wa-tho";  Pe'-xe,  rattle;  Thu-ge, 
taking;  Wa-tho",  song. 

This  group  composes  one  wi'-gi-e  and  five  songs.  Up  to  the  rattle 
songs  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  does  not  use  the  rattle  to  beat  time  to 
the  music,  but  as  he  sings  he  strikes  his  thigh  with  the  palm  of  his. 
hand  to  accentuate  the  time.  The  assistant  singers  who  sit  at  his 
left  use  bunches  of  the  tally  sticks  which  they  strike  against  each 
other  and  make  a  clashing  sound  like  that  of  gourd  rattles. 

The  gourd  rattle  (pi.  18)  to  be  taken  up  and  used  from  this  time 
on  is  a  sacred  symbol  of  the  Ho“'-ga  U-ta-no“-dsi  gens,  whose 
people  did  not  come  from  the  sky  but  always  belonged  to  the  earth, 
as  told  by  their  origin  myth.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp! 
59-61.)  These  people,  the  Ho“'-ga  U-ta-no°-dsi,  used  for  their 
weapons  the  four  winds  that  were  destructive  to  life. 

The  name  Ho°'-ga  U-ta-no“-dsi  may  be  interpreted  thus:  Ho“'-ga, 
a  sacred  object,  or  something  that  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place  among  things  sacred;  U-ta-no“-dsi,  isolated,  or  an  object  that 
occupies  a  place  that  is  apart  from  the  other  sacred  objects.  In 
other  words,  the  name  Ho“'-ga  as  here  used  refers  to  the  earth  that 
occupies  a  great  space  by  itself  and  is  surrounded  by  other  Ho“'-ga 
that  move  in  the  heavens,  singly  and  in  groups,  as  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  morning  and  evening  stars,  and  also  the  various  constellations' 

The  wi'-gi-e  is  a  cryptic  reference  to  the  military  organization  of 
the  Ho“'-ga  U-ta-no°-dsi,  an* organization  which  it  held  before  the 
reorganization  took  place.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  65—67  ) 
In  those  days  the  Ho“'-ga  U-ta-no“-dsi  had  seven  fireplaces  (gentes), 
and  it  may  be  that  the  tribe  mentioned  in  the  wi'-gi-es  as  having 
seven  divisions  refers  to  the  ancient  war  organization  of  the  Ho'^'-o'a 
U-ta-no“-dsi. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  emblematic  character  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  gourd  rattle  of  the  Ho“'-ga  U-ta-no“-dsi  may  be  helpful  toward 
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a  clearer  understanding  of  what  the  authors  of  the  tribal  rites  intended 
it  to  represent. 

The  ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi”-ga  when  formnlating  the  tribal  rites 
persistently  held  up  before  the  people  the  fundamental  principle  that 
in  all  their  activities  as  an  organized  body,  a  tribe,  they  must  have 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action. 

They  gave  iterative  emphasis  to  this  fundamental  principle  for 
the  reason  that  during  their  long  years  of  contemplation  of  the  great 
cosmic  bodies  that  move  through  the  heavens  in  orderly  precision 
they  had  discerned  the  strength  and  power  of  this  principle.  More¬ 
over,  they  thought  they  discerned  that  all  cosmic  and  other  move¬ 
ments  in  the  sky  and  upon  the  earth  were  governed  and  guided  by  an 
All-controlling,  though  unseen,  Power. 

At  the  time  when  the  No“'-ho“-zhi"-ga  formulated  the  tribal  rites, 
rites  observed  even  down  to  the  present  day,  these  ancient  men  had 
no  written  literature  to  shed  a  light  from  the  past  upon  their  days  of 
thoughtful  search,  nor  could  they  fix  in  writing  the  thoughts  that 
played  in  their  minds  as  they  sat  around  the  sacred  fire  in  silent 
contemplation  of  the  cosmic  wonders  that  on  every  side  surrounded 
them.  Nevertheless  the  men  of  the  days  gone  by  used  means, 
although  crude  in  character,  by  which  to  transmit  to  their  posterity 
something  of  what  they  had  learned  from  nature’s  open  book. 

Thus  these  old  men  formulated  for  their  people  rites  composed  of 
wi'-gi-es,  spoken  passages  in  which  was  set  forth  the  relation  in  which 
the  tribe  stood  to  nature  in  all  its  various  forms.  These  wi'-gi-es 
were  frequently  accompanied  by  dramatic  action  and  broken  by 
songs  that  illustrated  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the  spoken  words. 
The  underlying  principle  that  had  led  to  the  formnlating  of  these 
rites  was  embodied  in  a  symbol. 

This  symbol  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  perfect  in  physical  form, 
possessed  of  mental  powers  and  the  ability  to  express  thought.  This 
symbolic  man  stood  as  the  unification  of  the  two  great  tribal  divi¬ 
sions,  the  Tsi'-zhu  representative  of  the  sky  with  its  cosmic  bodies, 
and  the  Ho“'-ga,  the  earth  into  which  life  descends  to  take  on  bodily 
forms. 

When  the  tribe  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world  the  face  of  the 
symbolic  man  was  always  turned  toward  the  east  whence  arises  the 
sun,  the  great  life  symbol.  As  he  thus  stands  his  left  side  is  toward 
the  north,  the  place  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division,  representing  the 
sky,  and  his  right  side  toward  the  south,  where  is  the  Ho"'-ga  great 
division,  representing  the  earth  with  its  teeming  life  on  land  and  in 
water.  When  the  tribe  goes  forth  to  war  against  its  enemies  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  life  of  the  people,  their  cultivated  fields,  or  their  hunting 
grounds,  then  the  symbolic  man  who  represents  the  tribe  as  a  unit 
in  purpose  in  its  action  turns  and  stands  facing  the  west,  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  darkness  of  death.  His  left  side  is  then  turned  to  the 
south  and  his  right  side  toward  the  north. 

This  turning  of  the  symbolic  man  of  the  tribe  is  mentioned  in  all 
the  rites,  controls  the  movements  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
tribe,  and  emphasizes  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  of  the  tribe 
m  peace  and  in  war. 

The  gourd  rattle,  the  symbolism  of  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
wi'-gi-e  belonging  to  this  group  of  songs,  was  the  official  insignia  of 
the  Ho°-ga  U-ta-no“-dsi,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  military 
^ams  of  the  tribe  in  the  early  part  of  its  ceremonial  life.  The 
Ho°  -ga  U-ta-no"-dsi  was  a  tribal  division  having  seven  fireplaces 
(pntes),  as  have  at  the  present  time  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division  and 
he  Ho°  -ga  and  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivisions  of  the  great  Ho“'-ga 
division  of  the  tribe.  It  appears  that  at  the  reorganization,  referred 
to  m  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (36th  Ann.  Kept.  B  A  E  pp 
59-63),  the  number  of  gentes  of  the  Ho--ga  U-ta-no-'-dsi  was  reduced 
to  one  pns,  to  which  was  given  a  new  office,  but  the  property  right 
to  the  insignia  of  the  gourd  rattle,  with  its  songs,  was  undisturbed 
and  still  remains  with  the  Ho--ga  U-ta-no"-dsi  gens  and  is  counted 
as  one  of  its  life  symbols. 

The  gourd  rattle  symbolizes  a  head;  this  symbol  has  two  aspects 

fircT  Ilf  ad  of  a  puma,  a  symbol  of  the  relentless 

which  the  charcoal  is  a  sign  when  a  warrior  puts  it  upon 
his  face  in  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy.  In  the  other  aspect  it 
repiesents  he  hea^  of  a  man,  figuratively,  the  seventh  gens  of  the 
Ho“  -ga  U-ta-no“-dsi,  the  head  of  the  division 

of  Tt!"' I^altle  Wi'-gi-e  is  recited  by  a  member 
he  Ho  -ga  great  tribal  division,  the  rattlers  within  the  rattle 

onL'rat7e  tl"'  the  handle 

tke  rattle  as  the  right  forearm  of  the  symbolic  animal  or  man. 

If  the  A  -ki-ho  Xo  -ka  recited  the  wi'-gi-e  as  a  member  of  the 

ffietMrom  I^e  fit  ^\^^"idd  designate  the  rattlers  as  the 

Zt  f  Z  \  1  ^ tde  rattle  as  the  left  fore- 
arm  of  the  symbolic  animal  or  man.  (See  secs.  1  and  2  of  the  wi'-o-i-e  ) 

hus  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  tribe  in  puimose 

^  pressed,  as  has  been  shown,  m  various  ways  in  the  tribal  rite^ 
wlihrihr  “  ‘I'a  custody  of  the 

carvtd  S’],?!  Pipestone;  under  the  bowl  is 

atetu  to.etheT:l  ^=04^:: 
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represent  the  Ho“'-ga  great  tribal  division,  and  on  the  same  thong 
are  strung  six  native  copper  tubes  to  represent  the  Tsi'-zhu  great 
tribal  division.  This  unique  symbolic  pipe,  both  by  its  workmanship 
and  symbolic  decoration,  shows  that  it  was  made  before  articles  of 
European  manufacture  were  in  use  by  the  Osage,  but  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  tribe  as  it  is  known  to-day  was  even  then  in  active  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  first  act  performed  by  the  warriors  when  preparing  to  go  to 
war  is  to  seek  divine  aid  by  certain  ceremonial  acts,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  call  upon  the  head  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  gens  to  lay 
before  the  council  the  sacred  pipe  in  his  custody.  Upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty  the  council  proceeds  to  select  a  man  who  is 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  people  and  Wa-ko°'-da.  When  this 
man  accepts  the  office  of  Do-do  ”'-ho”-ga  the  sacred  pipe  is  solemnly 
filled  and  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mediator  whose  duty  it  is 
to  offer  it  to  Wa-ko°'da.  Within  the  sacred  pipe  was  placed,  figura¬ 
tively,  the  prayers  of  all  the  people  of  the  two  great  tribal  divisions. 

To  perform  this  sacred  duty,  undisturbed  by  human  activities,  the 
Do-do  “'-ho  “-ga  goes  far  away  from  the  village  to  the  hills,  where  he 
remains  thinldng  only  of  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  Wa-ko“'-da,  to 
whom  he  cries  continually,  carrying  in  his  hand  the  prayer-pipe. 
For  the  period  of  seven  days  he  must  fast  and  cry,  resting  only  at 
night. 

Thus  by  the  use  of  the  symbolic  pipe  the  ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga 
brought  together  in  the  pipe  the  people  of  the  two  great  tribal  divi¬ 
sions  with  their  cry  for  aid,  and  Wa-ko“'-da,  to  whom  they  offered 
their  prayers  vicariously. 

Wi'-Gi-E  AND  Songs  of  the  Rattle 

(recited  by  a  tsi'-zhu) 

(Osage  version,  p.  742) 

THE  Wl'-GI-E 

1 

1 .  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  their  rattle,  as  they  travel 

the  path  of  life?  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

2.  There  dwell  together  a  people  who  are  divided  into  seven  villages 

(gentes), 

3.  It  is  the  seventh  one  of  these  village^,  the  odd  one  in  number, 

4.  Whose’ head 

5.  The}!  shall  make  to  be  their  rattle, 

6.  Then  shall  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  free  from  all  causes  of 

death,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

7.  When  they  use  the  rattle  against  those  seven  villages, 

8.  They  shall  easily  overcome  them,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 
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9.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  the  handle  of  their  rattle? 

10.  There  dwell  together  a  people  who  are  divided  into  seven  villages, 

11.  It  is  the  seventh  one  of  these  villages 

12.  Whose  left  forearm 

13.  They  shall  make  to  be  the  handle  of  their  rattle. 

14.  When  they  make  the  forearm  of  the  seventh  village  to  be  the 

handle  of  their  rattle, 

15.  They  shall  travel  the  path  of  life,  free  from  all  causes  of  death. 

16.  When  they  use  the  rattle  against  those  seven  villages, 

17.  They  shall  easily  overcome  them,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 


3 


18.  What  shall  the  little  ones  make  to  be  the  rattlers  of  their  rattle? 

19.  In  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun 

20.  There  dwell  together  a  people  who  are  divided  into  seven  villages 

(gentes), 

21.  It  is  the  seventh  one  of  these  villages 

22.  Whose  teeth  of  the  left  jaws 

23.  They  shall  make  to  be  the  rattlers  of  their  rattle. 

24.  When  they  use  the  rattle  against  those  seven  villages, 

25.  They  shall  easily  overcome  them,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 


4 


26.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  they  said, 

27 .  Behold  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  rattle, 

28.  Which  they  did  not  make  without  a  purpose. 

29.  They  made  the  opening  in  order  that  their  petitions  may  readily 

pass  to  Wa-ko°'-da. 

30.  Behold  the  opening  at  the  lower  part, 

31.  Which  they  did  not  make  without  a  purpose. 

32.  They  made  the  opening  in  order  that  their  petitions  may  readilv 

pass  to  Wa-ko"'-da. 


5 


33.  Behold  the  dust  that  stirs  within  the  rattle  from  each  stroke, 

34.  Which  they  did  not  make  without  a  purpose. 

35.  There  are  peoples  toward  the  setting  sun 

36.  Who  have  possessions  in  great  numbers, 

37.  They  have  made  that  dust  to  represent  all  those  spoils. 
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38. 

39. 

40. 


They  gave  the  first  stroke  of  the  rattle. 
When  the  hollows  of  every  part  of  the  earth. 
Trembled  with  the  shock  of  the  blow. 
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41.  They  gave  the  second  stroke, 

42.  And  all  the  little  creatures  of  the  earth 

43.  Became  deafened  with  the  shock  of  the  sound. 

8 

44.  They  gave  the  third  stroke, 

45.  And  all  the  little  creatures  of  the  earth 

46.  Fell  and  lay  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

9 

47.  They  gave  the  fourth  stroke, 

48.  And  all  the  little  creatures  of  the  earth 

49.  Became  motionless  throughout  aU  the  land. 

The  first  song  of  the  group  of  Rattle  Songs  refers  to  the  hawk. 
Birds  of  this  species  were  the  life  symbol  of  the  Ni'-ka  Wa-ko“-da-gi 
gens,  so  that  to  the  members  of  this  gens  all  hawks  were  sacred. 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  song  refer  to  the  black  hawk  and  the 
red  hawk.  These  are  not  realistic  birds,  but  they  are  symbols.  The 
black  hawk  represents  the  night.  It  is  spoken  of  first  because  it  is 
the  greater  of  the  two,  for  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  proceed 
the  mysteries  of  life.  The  red  hawk  typifies  the  glowing  color  of  the 
luminous  day.  These  two,  the  god  of  night  and  the  god  of  day,  are 
forever  coming  and  going,  and  it  is  to  this  endless  recurrent  movement 
that  the  song  refers.  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas  mention  the 
gray  and  the  little  hawk.  These  are  also  cosmic  symbols. 

The  translation  of  two  lines  of  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning. 
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Song  1 

(O.sage  version,  p.  744) 

Transcribed  from  grapliophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Gadman. 


The-  tliu  ba 


hi  -  tho“-  ba  do»  hi-thoQ  -  ba  a 


- 

- « 

— 

-N — 1  : 

^ “ - 1 - 

d  d : 

hi-thon  ba  do",  The-thu  ba  a  .  .  .  hi-tho“  -  ba  do“  the-thu 


FS 

^ - [ 

-tt  •  • 

q 

^1 

He-  tho“  -  ba  do“  the  -  thu  ba  a,  he-  tho“  - 


1 

jl„ 

«... 

«... 

3^4 

F  Fm 

^ - 

be  e  tho,  Wa-zhi'^  -  ^‘a  -  be  gthe-do°  gie-e 


1 

At  this  place  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear, 
The  black  bird,  the  hawk  shall  appear. 

2 

At  this  place  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear, 
The  red  hawk,  the  hawk  shall  appear. 

3 

At  this  place  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear, 
The  gray  hawk,  the  hawk  shall  appear. 

4 

At  this  place  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear. 
The  little  hawk,  the  hawk  shall  appear. 
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It  was  explained  that  the  theme  of  the  second  and  third  songs  of 
this  group  is  the  birth  of  mankind. 

In  this  general  creative  movement  man  is  seen  emerging  from  the 
invisible  to  the  visible  world.  The  actual  appearance  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Osage  people  is  definitely  spoken  of  in  these  two  songs. 
Although  their  emerging  to  view  in  this  world  is  not  definitely  stated, 
it  is  implied  in  the  words  that  picture  the  appearance. 

There  is  no  expression  in  either  of  the  songs  of  emotion  or  of  marvel; 
only  the  bare  fact  is  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  fathers  as  they 
came  to  view. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  of  the  first  song  and  one  line  from  each 
of  the  other  four  stanzas  will  give  the  import  of  the  song. 

Song  2 

(Osago  version,  p.  744) 

Transcribed  from  grapbophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


: 

— N 

— t  r 

®  ^ 

^5-  1 - ^ 

Ii-da-di  he  -  tho“-ba  -  bi  the,  i“-da-di  he-thoii-ba  bi  the,  1“ - 


I- - ' 

b-t 

- ^ - 1 - - 

^ Pv 

-N - N - 

- - - J 

-■frhrP-fP - - Pi - a 

- m — ^  •  d  1  r 

_ - i- - - -A  ^1 

-f — - pt — 1-; — ^ 

Z - m - ^ - 

L»— • 

- m — 

- # - # - LI 

da-di  he-tho“-ba  bi  -  the,  -  da- di  he  -  tho“-ba  bi  the  he 


— 

•  •  d 

A=!t=I^=T' 

- « - 0- 

d— 

t:*— - « — ' 

the.  Pa-  to“-thi“ he-tho’i-ba  bi  the,  pa-to°-thi“  he-thon-ba  bi  the,  1“ 


rzj 

= - =^1 

- N - 

- 1 - 1-^ - ' 

-#i-  -ah  - 

\ - 1 

da-di  he-tho°-ba  bi  the,  i°-  da-di  he-tho°-ba  bi  the. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

My  fathers  appeared,  they  appeared, 

Their  heads  first  appeared,  first  appeared. 

2 

Their  arms  first  appeared,  first  appeared. 

3 

Their  tiodies  first  appeared,  first  appeared. 

4 

Their  legs  first  appeared,  first  appeared. 

5 

Their  feet  first  appeared,  first  appeared. 
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(Osage  version,  p.  744) 


to“-thin  he  no°,  Hu  -wa  -  the 


to°-thi“  he 


no“, 


m 


hu  -  wa 


the 
— N- 


to“  -  thi“  he, 


1°  -  da  -  di 


hi 


-ZP 


tho^ba  bi  tho“-  de. 


pa  no°  -  thi“ 


to“-thi“  he  no°. 


A 


fs - fv- 


■4— A— i 


I 


Hu-wa-the  to°-thi°  he,  i^i-da-di  hi  -  tho°-ba  bi  tho“  de. 
FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

When  my  fathers  appeared,  how  did  they  appear? 

Their  heads  first  appeared,  their  heads  first  appeared. 

2 

When  my  fathers  appeared  their  arms  first  appeared. 

3 

When  my  fathers  appeared  their  bodies  first  appeared. 

4 

When  my  fathers  appeared  tlieir  legs  first  appeared. 

5 

When  my  fathers  appeared  their  feet  first  appeared. 

of  this  group  the  ancient 
No  -ho  -zhi  -ga  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  with  the  marvel¬ 
ousness  of  the  coming  of  their  ancestors,  their  emergence  from  the 
unseen  to  the  visible  world. 

The  Poople  sing  of  their  fathers  with  fervor,  particularly  in  the 
fifth  song.  When  their  ancestors  emerged  from  the  unseen  world 

canahilTr  f  T1  "'!«>  tie  additional 

PoLible  to  the  °/  >>™ging  to  pass,  capabUities  not 

possible  to  the  animals  who  also  drew  their  life  from  Wa-ko“'-da. 
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Hence  the  fathers  of  the  Osage  are  spoken  of  as  Wa-^o“-da-gi,  men 
of  mystery. 

The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  sings  the  fifth  song  with  vim  and  the  Xo'-ka 
rises  and  joyfully  dances  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 

The  translation  of  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  fourth  song 
and  one  of  each  of  the  other  four  stanzas  is  here  given. 


Song  4 

(Osage  version,  p.  745) 

M.M.  J  —  88  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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B 
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1 
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^  W  1 
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V 
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1^ 
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to°-thi“  he, 
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Wa  -ko“  - 

1/  / 

-  da  -  gi 

he  -  tho°-ha  hi  tho°  de. 
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6) 

VJ / kA 

.a  -N 
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fj  r\ 

tf 

J  4“  S  J  J 

*+  J 

pa  no°  -  thi° 

to°- 

thi°  he 

no°. 

Ha  -  wa  -  the 
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2 

N  S 

1 

N  ^  N 

.1 

s^b  P'  ..Jrij 

N  -1 

-1 

-A 

— p — — 

— 0 — 0 — 0 — •- 

— 0 — 0 

- 0 — •— 

— • - 

^-0- 

— • - 0-7— si- 

^-thi°  he  the,  wa-ko°-da-gi  he  -  tho°-ha  hi  tho°  de. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

When  the  Wa-ko“-da-gi  appeared,  how  did  they  appear? 
Their  heads  were  the  first  to  appear,  the  first  to  appear. 

2 

Their  arms  were  the  first  to  appear,  the  first  to  appear. 

3 

Their  bodies  were  the  first  to  appear,  the  first  to  appear. 

4 

Their  legs  were  the  first  to  appear,  the  first  to  appear. 


5 

Their  feet  were  the  first  to  appear,  the  first  to  appear. 

Three  lines  only  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  fifth  song  of  this  group 
and  one  of  each  of  the  other  four  stanzas  are  given. 
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(Osage  version,  p.  745) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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no“  the  to“-thi°  he  no“,  Wa-ko°-da  -  gi 


he-tho“-ba  hi  tho“  de. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

When  the  men  of  mystery  appeared, 

,  What  part  of  their  bodies  was  the  first  to  appear? 

Look  you,  their  heads  were  the  first  to  appear. 

2 

Look  you,  their  arms  were  the  first  to  appear. 

3 

Look  you,  their  bodies  were  the  first  to  appear. 

4 

Look  you,  their  legs  were  the  first  to  appear. 

5 

Look  you,  their  feet  were  the  first  to  appear. 

Songs  of  the  Rite  of  Vigil 

The  title  of  the  next  group  of  five  songs  is,  Songs  of  the  Rite  of 
Vigil;  No“'-zhi“-zho“,  Rite  of  Vigil;  Wa-tho°,  Songs. 

The  rite  of  vigil,  it  is  said,  was  instituted  by  the  people  of  the 
Mo“ -shlco“  (crawfish)  gens  of  the  Ho"'-ga  subdivision  of  the  great 
PIo°'-ga  tribal  division.  Sometimes  the  people  of  this  gens  speak 
of  themselves  as  MoM“'-ka-zhi“-ga,  Little-earth,  a  name  that  refers 
to  the  various  colored  soils  of  the  earth  the  crawfish  (according  to 
the  myth)  revealed  to  the  people  in  order  that  they  might  use  them 
as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  Wa-ko^'-da  in  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the 
^y,  when  they  offer  their  supplications.  (See  36th  Ann.  Rept. 
R.  A.  E.,  pp.  116-117;  also  pp.  169-172,  lines  434-524.) 
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A  detailed  explanation  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work 
as  to  the  occasions  on  which  the  Osage  observe  the  Rite  of  Vigil. 
(See  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  41.) 

The  first  song  of  this  group  has  a  subtitle,  Wa-tho",  Song;  Pi-zhi, 
meaning  in  ordinary  usage  bad,  but  as  used  in  the  subtitle  the  word 
is  a  trope  for  mysterious. 

The  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga,  who  represent  the  entire  tribe,  when  about 
to  organize  a  war  party,  select  a  man  to  act  as  Do-do  “'-ho  °-ga. 
This  man,  in  his  turn,  chooses  from  his  gens  a  Xo'-ka,  a  master  of 
ceremonies,  who  must  be  versed  in  all  the  details  of  the  war  ritual. 

The  song  points  to  the  first  act  of  this  “master  of  ceremonies,” 
who  instructs  the  Do-do  “'-ho  “-ga  that  he  must  withdraw  and  exclude 
himself  from  every  human  association  in  order  that  he  may  perform 
the  rite  of  vigd.  Tins  means  that  he  is  to  go  far  away  from  home 
and  be  in  solitude  when  he  offers  to  Wa-ko“'-da  the  supplications  of 
the  people  in  behalf  of  their  proposed  hazardous  undertaking.  The 
supplicatory  prayers  of  the  people  are  contained,  figuratively,  in  the 
pipe  which  is  to  be  continually  carried  by  the  Do-do  “'-ho  “-ga. 

For  seven  days  and  nights  this  Do-do  “'-ho  “-ga  must  be  watchful 
and  wakeful  and  must  abstain  from  food  while  amid  his  physical 
and  mental  anguish  he  continues  to  appeal  to  Wa-ko“'-da  in  behalf 
of  the  people. 

If  on  any  of  the  days  mentioned  in  the  song  some  sign  should  be 
given  that  his  prayers  are  heard  the  Do-do  “'-ho  “-ga  becomes  at 
liberty  to  return  to  the  House  of  Mystery  wherein  he  had  been 
instructed  to  take  the  rite  of  vigil. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  1 


(Osage  version,  p.  745) 


M.M.  J  =  84 


Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish, 

To  return,  mayhap,  on  the  first  night. 

2 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish. 

To  return,  mayhap,  on  the  second  night. 

3 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish. 

To  return,  mayhap,  on  the  third  night. 

4 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish. 

To  return,  mayhap,  on  the  fourth  night. 

5 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish. 

To  return,  mayhap,  on  the  fifth  night. 

6 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish. 

To  return,  mayhap,  on  the  sLxth  night. 

7 

Go  thou,  and  pass  through  the  period  of  anguish. 

To  return,  mayhap,  when  the  number  of  days  is  completed. 

In  the  second  song  the  man  delegated  to  offer  the  prayers  of  the 
people  is  represented  as  speaking.  He  speaks  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
bits  of  the  soil  of  the  earth  he  puts  upon  his  forehead  and  head  as  a 
sign  that  he  recognizes  the  earth  as  one  of  the  abiding  places  of 
Wa-ko“'-da. 

The  word  ki'-no"  which  is  used  in  the  song  means  a  ceremonial 
adornment  with  a  sacred  sign. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  one  line  of  each 
of  the  other  stanzas  will  suffice  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  song. 


M.m.  J  — 84 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  746) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

I  adorn  myself,  adorn  myself  with  the  sacred  sign, 

Upon  my  face  I  put  the  blue  soil,  the  sacred  sign. 

2 

Upon  the  hair  of  my  head  I  put  the  sacred  sign. 

3 

A  waving  line  I  put  upon  my  face,  a  sacred  sign. 

4 

Upon  my  smoothed  hair  I  put  the  sacred  sign. 

5 

A  straight  line  I  put  upon  my  face,  a  sacred  sign. 

6 

Upon  my  hair,  whitened  with  down,  I  put  the  sacred  sign. 

In  the  third  song  that  portion  of  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  sacred  tribal  rites  of  the  Osage  are  represented  as  addressing 
the  general  membership  of  the  order,  who  are  told  that  it  is  obligatory 
upon  all  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  when  preparing  themselves  about  sun¬ 
rise  to  enter  the  House  of  Mystery  to  adorn  their  face  and  head  with 
the  sacred  signs  and  also  to  fast  throughout  the  ceremonies  that 
follow.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  called  No“'-zhi“-zho“,  the  Rite 
of  Vigil. 

The  first  stanza  refers  to  the  blue  soil  of  the  earth  which  is  put 
upon  the  forehead  and  upon  the  top  of  the  head;  the  second  and 
fourth,  to  the  act  of  putting  the  clay  upon  the  hair  of  the  head;  the 
third  and  fifth  stanzas,  first,  a  waving  line  which  typifies  those 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  earth  which  the  sun  in  its  west¬ 
ward  course  does  not  pass  directly  over  but  which  are  touched  with 
the  life-giving  power  of  the  sun  as  it  passes;  second,  a  straight  line 
which  typifies  the  straight  path  of  the  sun  over  the  earth  from  east 
to  west;  the  sixth,  to  the  eagle  down  which  a  No“'-ho“-zhi"-ga  puts 
upon  his  head  when  he  prepares  to  enter  the  House  of  Mystery. 

A  translation  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  one  line 
from  each  of  the  other  stanzas  will  suffice  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
song. 
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M.M.  J=84 


Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  747) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadmau. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

You  are  one  of  us  and  use  our  sacred  signs, 

You  must  put  upon  yourselves  the  sacred  blue  soil. 

2 

You  must  put  upon  your  hair  the  sacred  sign. 

3 

You  must  put  upon  your  face  the  waving  line. 

4 

You  must  put  upon  your  smoothed  hair  the  sacred  sign. 

5 

You  must  put  upon  your  face  the  straight  line. 

6 

You  must  put  upon  your  head  the  white  down,  a  sacred  sign. 

The  fo,.rth  song  of  the  No"'-zhi».zho"  group  tliffers  from  the  third 

aX”/  t  »n4  in  a  few  of  the  words.  The  song  represents 

e  head  of  the  order  as  addressing  the  younger  or  subordinate  mem¬ 
bers,  telling  them  of  the  signs  with  which  they  had  adorned  them- 
selTOs  in  order  to  indicate  them  as  being  a  part  of  the  No»'-ho"-zhi«-ga 
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M.M.  J=88 


Song  4 

(Osago  version,  p.  747) 

Transcribed  from  graphophoue  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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The  sign  on  your  face  marks  you  as  one  of  us, 

The  blue  soil  on  your  face  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 


2 

The  sign  on  your  head  marks  you  as  one  of  us, 

The  blue  soil  on  your  hair  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

3 

The  sign  on  your  face  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

The  waving  line  on  3mur  face  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

4 

The  sign  on  your  head  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

The  soil  on  your  smoothed  hair  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

5 

The  sign  on  \'our  face  marks  j'ou  as  one  of  us. 

The  straight  line  on  your  face  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

6 

The  sign  on  your  head  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 

The  white  down  on  your  hair  marks  you  as  one  of  us. 
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The  fifth  song  represents  a  member  of  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  as 
expressing  his  contentment  that  he  has  put  upon  himself  the  sacred 
emblems  of  the  order  and  invites  the  members  to  look  upon  him  as 
having  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  adornment. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  5 


M.M.  J=88 


(Osage  version,  p.  748) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Look  you,  I  am  adorned  with  the  sacred  emblems, 

Adorned  with  the  blue  soil  of  the  earth. 

2 

Look  you,  I  am  adorned  with  the  sacred  emblems, 

On  my  hair  is  the  sacred  soil  of  the  earth. 

3 

Look  you,  I  am  adorned  with  the  sacred  emblems, 

Adorned  with  the  waving  line,  the  sacred  emblem. 

4 

Look  you,  I  am  adorned  with  the  sacred  emblems, 

On  my  smoothed  hair  is  the  sacred  soil  of  the  earth 

5 

Look  you,  I  am  adorned  with  the  sacred  emblems, 

Adorned  with  the  straight  line,  the  sacred  emblem. 

6 

Look  you,  I  am  adorned  with  the  sacred  emblems, 

On  my  hair  is  the  white  down,  the  sacred  emblem. 
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Making  of  the  Bow 


The  next  group  of  three  songs  bears  the  title  Mi“'-(ise  Ga-xe 
Wa-tho’^,  Songs  of  Making  of  the  Bow.  Mi“'-dse,  bow;  Ga-xe,  make; 
Wa-tho“,  songs. 

The  theme  of  the  first  song  of  this  group  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  by  which  a  war  party  is  ceremonially  organized, 
when  the  chief  commander  is  ready  to  march  against  the  enemies  of 
the  tribe.  The  duty  imposed  upon  this  officer  is  to  pray  continually 
for  his  men  and  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  To  enable  the 
Do-do  "'-ho  “-ga,  the  holy  commander,  to  perform  his  duties  with 
freedom,  eight  subordinate  officers  are  chosen  to  perform  the  actual 
duties  of  commanders.  These  officers  are  chosen  from  the  warriors 
of  the  two  great  tribal  divisions,  four  from  the  Tsi-zhu  and  four  from 
the  Ho"'-ga. 

The  words  of  the  song  imply  that  the  chief  commander,  the  Do¬ 
do  °'-ho°-ga,  is  speaking  of  the  completion  of  the  rites  instituted  by 
the  No"'-ho"-zhi°-ga;  of  the  ceremonial  pipe  which  he  carries;  of  the 
ceremonial  war  club,  which  typifies  all  the  war  clubs  of  the  warriors; 
of  the  ceremonial  knife,  which  typifies  all  the  knives  to  be  used  by 
the  warriors;  of  the  scalp  that  is  tied  to  the  shrine;  of  the  bows  and 
his  men;  of  the  arrows  of  the  warriors;  of  the  standards  carried  by 
the  subordinate  commanders;  and  of  the  sacred  eagle  down  used  in 
the  ceremonies.  All  of  these  articles  are  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  Do-do  "'-ho  °-ga,  as  are  also  all  the  honors  attending  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  the  trophies,  the  captives,  and  spoils  taken  by  his 
warriors. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  of  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  1 


M.M.  J  =  84 


(Osage  version,  p.  748) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe, 
Bearing  the  mystic  pipe,  I  march. 

2 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe, 
Bearing  the  mystic  club,  I  march. 

3 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe. 
Bearing  the  mystic  knife,  I  march. 

4 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe. 
Bearing  the  mystic  scalp,  I  march. 

5 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe, 
Bearing  the  bows,  I  march. 


6 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe. 
Bearing  the  arrows,  I  march. 


Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe. 

Bearing  the  standards,  I  march. 

8 

Lo,  the  rites  are  ended,  I  march  against  the  foe. 

Bearing  the  symbol  of  spoils,  I  march. 

The  theme  of  the  second  song  is  the  selection  of  he  Do-do '‘'-ho“-ga 
by  the  No“'-ho''-zhi°-ga,  to  whom  that  officer  speaks.  He  refers  to 
ffis  selection  as  bearer  of  the  mystic  pipe  in  which  are  placed  (figura¬ 
tively)  the  prayers  of  the  people;  to  the  ceremonial  articles  used  in 
the  rites  and  also  to  the  weapons  of  his  warriors. 

A  translation  of  one  line  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 


M.M.  J=84 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  749) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  mystic  pipe. 

2 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  mystic  club. 

3 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  mystic  knife. 

4 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  mystic  scalp. 

5 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  bows. 

6 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  arrows. 

7 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  standards. 

8 

At  dawn  you  made  me  bearer  of  the  symbol  of  spoils. 

In  the  third  song  the  Do-do  “'-ho  "-ga  warns  the  foe  of  his  coming 
to  destroy  them,  the  people  having  determined  in  solemn  council  to 
move  against  the  enemy.  The  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  are  represented  in 
this  song  as  bringing  their  mystic  pipe  and  other  ceremonial  articles 
to  the  assembly. 

A  translation  of  two  hnes  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  3 


M.M.  J=84 


(Osage  version,  p.  749) 

Transcribed  from  grapbophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die. 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  thei’’  mystic  pipe. 

2 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die. 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  their  mystic  club. 

3 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die. 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  their  mystic  knife. 

4 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die, 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  their  mystic  scalp. 

5 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die. 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  the  bows  of  the  warriors 

6 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die. 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  the  warriors’  arrows. 

7 

Look  ye,  I  come  to  slay  you,  to  make  you  die. 

The  holy  men  have  assembled,  bringing  the  standards. 


OPIRIT  bONGS 

The  next  group  of  songs  in  order  is  called  Wa-no“'-xe  Wa-tho“ 
Wa-no“-xe,  Spirit;  Wa-tho“,  Songs. 

The  belief  in  a  fiiUiro  spiritual  state  of  existence  is  strong  among 
the  Osage  people.  This  belief  is  expressed  in  the  spirit  songs  here 
given  and  in  those  of  the  I"-gtho"'-ga  gens  recorded  in  the  second 
volume  (39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.)  on  “The  Osage  Tribe  ”  It  is 
a  so  caressed  by  the  ceremonies  attending  the  dismissal  of  the  spirit 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  750) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

.  1 

Often  in  my  travels  I  come  to  the  land  of  spirits, 

As  day  approaches  I  travel  and  come  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

2 

Often  in  my  travels  I  come  to  the  land  of  spirits, 

As  the  sun  drops,  I  travel  and  come  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

3 

Often  in  my  travels  I  come  to  the  land  of  spirits, 

In  my  dreams  I  travel  and  come  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

4 

Often  in  my  travels  I  come  to  the  land  of  spirits, 

As  a  spirit  I  travel  and  come  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  second  spirit  song  has  but  one  stanza.  The  theme  of  the 
song  is  the  spirit  path  which  every  living  creature  must  finally  take 
on  entering  the  unseen  world. 

The  singer  speaks  of  his  footprints  as  being  already  upon  that 
mystic  path,  even  as  he  lives. 
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Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  760) 


Transcribed  from  grapliophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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U  -  wa 
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:!Ez4^ 

do 
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=4 

ho, 

u 

:S 

0 

S—  Ia  ^  0  m  • 

Wa-no“-  xe 

u  -  wa  -  9!  -  gthe  xtsi  mi“-kshi“ 

S=i=jz;- 

do 

0. 

FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  m3^  footprints  are  even  now  upon  the  mystic  path, 

The  spirit  path  that  ever  lies  before  us, 

Verily  my  footprints  are  on  thal4path. 

My  footprints  are  even  now  upon  that  mystic  path. 

In  the  t^d  song  of  this  group  there  is  no  mention  of  a  spirit  or 

mi  ^  theme  of  the  song  is  of  the  sorrow  that 

fills  the  heart  of  the  singer  as  he  approaches  the  House  of  Mystery 
where  are  assembled  the  holy  men;  they  of  the  Sacred  Eagle;  they  of 
the  Ked  Eagle;  they  of  the  Shining  Eagle;  and  they  of  the  Little 
Eagle,  who  are  about  to  perform  the  solemn  rites. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meanmg  of  the  song. 
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Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  760) 

M.M.  J  —  84  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  0.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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u 
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-4-i 
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1^  I  I 

^ 

'-tN= 
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-0-.  1^. 

bthe  do"  no" 
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no". 

Ho"-ga 

dsi  bthe  do" 

no". 

FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Sorrow  fills  my  heart  as  I  go  to  the  holy  men, 

To  those  of  the  Sacred  Eagle. 

2 

Sorrow  fills  my  heart  as  I  go  to  the  holy  men, 

To  those  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

3 

Sorrow  fills  my  heart  as  I  go  to  the  holy  men, 

To  those  of  the  Shining  Eagle. 

4 

Sorrow  fills  my  heart  as  I  go  to  the  holy  men. 

To  those  of  the  Little  Eagle. 

Songs  of  the  Meridian  Sun 

The  group  of  songs  following  the  spirit  songs  is  called  Mi  Tho-to“- 
do°Wa-tho“.  Mi,  sun;  Tho-to“do“,  vertical;  Wa-tho“,  songs;  songs 
of  the  meridian  sun. 

The  theme  of  the  first  song  of  this  group  is  the  rite  performed  by 
the  Do-do  “'-ho  “-ga  of  a  war  party  whereby  he  seeks  for  a  sign  in  the 
meridian  sun  that  will  give  him  hope  for  success  in  his  hazardous 
undertaking.  This  rite  is  performed  on  approaching  the  home  of  the 
enemy  when  there  is  most  need  for  courage. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
import  of  the  song 
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Song  1 


M.M.  J=84 


(Osage  version,  p.  761) 

Transcribed  from  grapliophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


:b=t 


-fi: 


& 


-* — 0- 


-+- 


Wi-e  ki  -  ko°  - 


ta  -thi“ 


he  the 


:5: 


S; 


hi  tha. 


Mi  -  wa  -  ga  -  xe  tlie  ta  thi“  he  the  lii  tha. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 
To  learn  of  the  sun  if  I  shall  go  on. 

2 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 

To  make  the  foe  to  lie  reddened  on  the  earth. 

3 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 

To  make  the  foe  to  lie  blackened  on  the  earth. 

4 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 

To  make  the  earth  brown  with  the  bodies  of  the  foe. 

5 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 

To  make  the  foe  to  lie  scattered  on  the  earth. 

6 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 

To  make  their  bones  to  lie  whitened  on  the  earth. 

7 

I  go  to  learn  if  I  shall  go  on 

To  make  their  locks  to  sway  in  the  wind. 
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The  second  song  of  this  group  implies  that  the  Do-do ’''-ho°-ga  has 
received  the  desired  sign  that  he  is  to  proceed  upon  his  journey  to 
punish  the  troublesome  foe.  Encouraged  by  a  hopeful  sign  from  the 
meridian  sun,  he  continues  his  journey  and  assumes  the  title  Wa-ko°- 
da-gi,  man  of  mystery. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
import  of  the  song. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  751) 


Transcribed  from  grapliophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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h  *  D  m  •  T  9^  r  K  r 
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thi°  he 
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-^1— IV- 


-H 


the, 


E  tha  ha  -  we, 

FREE  TRANSLATION 


e,  tha  ha  we. 


1 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  fall,  unawares,  upon  the  foe. 

2 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  make  the  foe  to  lie  reddened  on  the  earth. 


3 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  make  the  foe  to  lie  blackened  on  the  earth. 

4 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  make  the  earth  brown  with  the  bodies  of  the  foe. 

5 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  make  the  foe  to  lie  scattered  on  the  earth. 

6 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  make  the  bones  of  the  foe  to  lie  whitened  on  the  earth. 

7 

Verily,  by  the  meridian  sun,  I,  as  a  man  of  mystery,  go 
To  make  the  locks  of  the  foe  to  wave  in  the  winds. 

39 


41383°— 3a 
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The  theme  of  the  third  song  of  this  group  is  the  continuance  of  the 
march  of  the  Do-do  “'-ho  °-ga,  with  his  warriors,  toward  the  enemy 
with  al]  confidence  that  he  will  overcome. 

A  translation  is  given  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  of  this  song. 


Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  752) 


— I 

Recitativo. 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 

5 

- ^ ^ - • - • - • - 

- ^ - 

— — 

Mo“  -  thi°  a  -  tlii“  he  no“  ho°  dsi  tho  ho  ho, 
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Y- - • — • - * — m — •’ — S — N — N - ^ - M 

Da- §e  wa-the  mon-thin  a -thin  he  non  hon  dsi  tho  ho. 
FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe, 

To  fall  upon  them  unawares. 

2 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe. 

To  make  them  to  lie  reddened  on  the  earth. 

3 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe, 

To  make  them  to  lie  blackened  on  the  earth. 

4 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe. 

To  make  the  earth  brown  with  the  bodies  of  the  foe. 

5 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe, 

To  make  them  to  lie  scattered  on  the  earth. 

6 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe, 

To  make  their  bones  to  lie  whitened  on  the  earth. 

7 

Onward  I  march  toward  the  foe. 

To  make  their  locks  to  wave  in  the  winds. 

Little  Songs  of  the  Sun 

The  next  group  of  three  songs  is  called  Mi  Wa-tho“  Zhi“-ga. 
Mi,  sun;  Wa-tho“,  songs;  Zhi“-ga,  little;  little  songs  of  the  sun. 
There  is  also  a  subtitle  to  this  group.  Mi  A-po-ga,  Wa-tho“.  Mi, 
sun;  A-po-ga,  downward;  postmeridian  songs.  These  titles  are  com- 
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plex  as  to  their  significance.  They  probably  refer  to  the  birth  of  the 
hawk,  the  mythical  child  of  the  goddess  of  ni^ht  and  the  god  of  day, 
of  the  godlike  greatness  of  the  sun  at  dawn,  of  its  dominance  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  its  unabated  greatness  as  it  travels  downward  to  the  west. 

The  words  of  these  songs  were  given  in  the  first  volume  (36th  Ann. 
Kept.  B.  A.  E.)  of  the  work  on  “The  Osage  Tribe”  (pp.  63-64)  in 
order  that  the  story  of  the  reorganization  of  the  tribe  might  be 
unbroken.  They  are  now  repeated  in  their  proper  place  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Wa-xo'-be  as  given  by  Saucy-calf.  This  old  man  took  pride 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  work  when  he  conducted  the  ceremonies  of 
the  tribal  rites  and  as  he  gave  me  the  Wa-xo'-be  ritual  he  felt  troubled 
lest  it  be  not  recorded  in  the  way  he  had  given  it.  He  was  willing  to 
give  the  ritual  because  he  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  lost  as  the 
people  came  more  under  the  influences  of  civilization.  The  old  man 
was  much  amused  when  he  gave  the  songs  of  the  birth  of  the  hawk 
and  told  me  the  mythical  story  of  that  event.  The  No“'-ho“-zhi"-ga 
of  his  gens  had  something  to  do  with  the  birth  of  the  blackbird  and 
he  knew  the  purposes  of  its  institution  in  the  tribal  rites,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  of  a  supernatural  character,  yet  the  very  people 
who  made  the  symbolic  article  became  afraid  of  it,  thinking  that  it 
had  become  possessed  with  power  to  do  harm. 

Two  lines  only  of  the  first  song  are  translated ;  the  other  two  songs 
are  given  in  full. 

Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  762) 


M.M.  J  =  84 


Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadraan. 
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I  go  to  the 
To  the  call 


I  go  to  the 
To  the  call 


I  go  to  the 
To  the  call 


'I  go  to  the 
To  the  call 


M.M.  Jr=84 


FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

call  of  those  who  are  assembled, 

of  those  who  are  gathered  around  the  hawk. 

2 

call  of  those  who  are  assembled, 

of  those  who  are  gathered  around  the  blackbird. 

3 

call  of  those  who  are  assembled, 

of  those  who  are  gathered  around  the  One  of  the  Night. 

4 

call  of  those  who  are  assembled, 

of  those  who  are  gathered  around  the  One  of  the  Day. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  753) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

He  is  born!  He  is  born! 

Behold,  the  hawk,  he  is  born. 

They  have  said.  They  have  said. 

He  is  born! 

2 

He  is  born!  He  is  born! 

Behold,  the  blackbird,  he  is  born. 

They  have  said.  They  have  said. 

He  is  born! 

3 

He  is  born!  He  is  born! 

Behold,  he  is  born  of  the  One  of  the  Night, 
They  have  said.  They  have  said. 

He  is  born! 

4 

He  is  born!  He  is  born! 

Behold,  he  is  born  of  the  One  of  the  Day, 
They  have  said.  They  have  said. 

He  is  born! 
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Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  763) 

M.M.  J  —  84  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass, 

Behold,  the  hawk  that  lies  outstretched. 

Is  now  born  they  proclaim.  Is  now  born  they  proclaim. 
Welcome!  be  it  said.  Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

2 

Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

Behold,  it  is  of  the  One  who  is  of  the  Day, 

He  is  born  they  proclaim.  He  is  born  they  proclaim. 
Welcome!  be  it  said.  Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

3 

Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

Behold,  the  blackbird  that  lies  outstretched. 

Is  now  born  they  proclaim.  Is  now  born  they  proclaim. 
Welcome!  be  it  said.  Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

4 

Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 

Behold,  it  is  of  the  One  who  is  of  the  Night, 

He  is  born  they  proclaim.  He  is  born  they  proclaim. 
Welcome!  be  it  said.  Lo,  it  has  come  to  pass. 


Fish-Turtle  Song 

The  title  of  the  song  next  in  order  is  Ho-Ke'  Wa-tho“;  Ho-Ke',  fish- 
turtle;  Wa-tho“,  song.  The  name  Ho-Ke'  is  archaic  and  its  true 
meaning  has  become  obscured  by  careless  transmission.  I  asked 
Saucy-calf  its  significance  and  he  replied,  "It  is  Ho,  fish;  and  Ke, 
turtle,  of  course.”  He  gave  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  explained  that  the 
meaning  had  become  lost  and  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  formed  the  habit 
of  defining  the  name  as  Ho-Ke',  fish-turtle. 

Hi“-5i'-mo“-i“,  a  member  of  the  Tho'-xe  gens,  gave  me  the  title 
of  the  songs  belonging  to  this  ritual.  When  he  came  to  this  one  I 
asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  title.  With  a  smile  he  said,  "Fish- 
turtle,  of  course,  but  nobody  knows  its  real  meaning.” 
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It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  theme  of  the  song  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  group  of  wolf  songs  which  follow  it.  The  theme  of  each 
song  in  the  group  is  mo“-zho“',  land. 

A  translation  of  one  line  of  the  Fish-Turtle  Song,  which  has  but 
one  stanza,  will  suffice  to  give  its  meaning. 

Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  764) 


M.M.  0  —  88  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  there  lies  the  land  whither  I  am  going. 

Wolf  Songs 

The  group  of  songs  next  taken  up  by  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka  is  called 
Sho°  -ge  Mo°-zho“'  Op'-she  Wa-tho°;  Sho“'-ge,  wolves;  Mo“-zho°'', 
lands;  Op'-she,  march  upon;  Wa-tho“,  songs;  songs  of  the  wolves 
who  march  upon  the  land. 

The  theme  of  these  two  wolf  songs  is  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  eight  commanders  of  a  war  party,  iour  chosen  from  the  Ho°'-ga 
great  tribal  division  and  four  from  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  tribal  division. 
These  two  songs  refer  only  to  the  four  commanders  chosen  from  the 
Tsi'-zhu  division,  the  Tsi'-zhu  being  in  this  ritual  the  initiating  divi¬ 
sion.  The  eight  commanders  form  a  council  to  designate  each  day 
the  lands  over  which  the  warriors  are  to  march. 

There  is  another  group  of  wolf  songs  in  which  are  mentioned  these 
eight  officers.  (See  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  126.) 

Of  Song  1  the  first  stanza  is  translated  in  full  and  two  lines  of  each 
of  the  other  stanzas. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  754) 

M.M.  J  —  9S  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefleld  Cadman. 


f; — r — ^ 

9 - 

L_ L  L  [I 

— 1± - L 

A-X - if - if - 1 - 

k — 

Ly  - b  -J 

-  zho“  thu  -  we  a  -thi“  he  no'i  wa  -  zho°-  gi  -  the 


zho°  thu  -  we  a-thi“  he  no“,  mo“  -  zho^i  thu  -  we  a-thi“  he  no“. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

'Tis  mine  to  say  on  what  lands  the  warriors  shall  march, 

'Tis  mine  to  say  on  what  lands  the  warriors  shall  march, 

’Tis  mine,  as  one  of  four  men,  to  say  on  what  lands 
The  warriors  shall  march, 

’Tis  mine  to  say  on  what  lands  the  warriors  shall  march. 

2 

’Tis  mine,  I  the  gray  wolf,  to  say  on  what  lands 
The  warriors  shall  march. 

3 

’Tis  mine,  I  the  black  w^olf,  to  say  on  what  lands 
The  warriors  shall  march. 

4 

’Tis  mine,  I  the  brown  wolf,  to  say  on  what  lands 
The  warriors  shall  march. 

5 

’Tis  mine,  I  the  yellow  wolf,  to  say  on  what  lands 
The  warriors  shall  march. 

6 

’Tis  mine,  I  the  white  wolf,  to  say  on  what  lands 
The  warriors  shall  march. 

The  theme  of  Song  2  of  this  group  is  the  same  as  that  of  Song  1. 
In  Song  2  no  mention  is  made  of  the  lands  over  which  the  warriors 
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are  to  march.  In  this  song  each  of  the  four  commanders  (the  wolves) 
is  represented  as  singing  of  his  general  authority  as  a  commander. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  of  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  754) 


.  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 

M.M.  J— 132.  Drum  beats  in  8th  notes. 


tho  -  wa  -  he  no“  wa  -  zho°  .  gi  -  the  a-thi°  he  no“, 


_K  1  fr* 
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^  h 

'  m  d  ^  _L _ 
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p-*  •  ^ - - if'^  [I 

Sho“ 


.£:e 


to  [no“  wi  -  e  a  -  thiu  he 


no°. 


■  - ,* — s — a — a - a— ii-H 

Hi  -  tho  -  wa  -  he  no°  wa 


zho“  -  gi  -  the  a  -  thi“  he  no“. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Upon  me  has  fallen  the  authority  to  speak, 

Upon  me,  the  gray  wolf. 

2 

Upon  me  has  fallen  the  authority  to  speak. 

Upon  me,  the  black  wolf. 

3 

Upon  me  has  fallen  the  authority  to  speak. 

Upon  me,  the  brown  wolf. 

4 

Upon  me  has  fallen  the  authority  to  speak. 

Upon  me,  the  yellow  wolf. 

5 

Upon  me  has  fallen  the  authority  to  speak. 

Upon  me,  the  white  wolf. 

Seizing  the  Wa'-do'^-be 

The  next  group  of  songs  is  entitled  Wa-thu'-^e  Wa-tho“;  Wa- 

Wa-tho“,  songs;  freely  translated,  seizing 
of  the  W  a -do"-be,  %  warrior  who  was  chosen  by  the  candidate  to 
recount  his  o-do“',  or  the  military  honors,  13  in  number,  which  is 
recjuired  to  count  at  this  ceremony. 
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Before  the  A'-ld-ho“  Xo'-ka  begins  to  sing  he  formally  announces 
to  the  No“'-ho°-zhi“-ga  that  he  has  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  saying:  “Ha!  No'^'-ho^-zhi^-ga,  Wa-thu'-ge  Wa-tho“  a-tsi  i" 
do.  The  ga  Wa'-do°-be  tsi  ga-xa  hi  a,  No“-ho“-zhi“-e'.”  Ho! 
No'^'-ho“-zhi“-ga,  I  have  come  to  the  Wa-thu'-ge  Songs.  Here,  at  this 
time,  the  Wa'-do“-be  is  made  to  come,  0  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga. 

At  the  close  of  this  announcement  the  Xo'-ka  rises  and  informs  the 
No'^'-ho“-zhi“-ga  that  he  has  performed  all  the  acts  required  of  him 
to  make  complete  the  ceremony  of  initiation;  that  he  has  presented 
to  the  warrior  who  is  to  act  as  Wa'-do°-be  and  recount  his  o-do"', 
a  horse,  together  with  other  valuable  goods,  which  have  been  by  him 
accepted.  Thereupon  the  No“'-ho“-zlu°-ga  signify  their  approval  by 
saying,  “How!” 

The  Sho'-ka  then  prompts  the  candidate  as  to  the  part  he  is  to 
perform  during  the  singing  of  the  Wa-thu'-ge  songs.  Following  the 
Sho'-ka’s  instructions,  the  candidate  crosses  over  to  the  south  side 
of  the  House  of  Mystery  to  his  Wa'-do“-be,  where  he  “seizes”  the 
warrior  by  the  edge  of  his  blanket  and  conducts  him  to  a  place  cere¬ 
monially  prepared  for  him  at  the  west  end  of  the  house.  (See 
fig.  46,  p.  563.)  A  horse  led  by  a  lariat  is  brought  to  the  Wa'do“-be 
as  a  part  of  his  fee. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910  I  was  present  at  the  giving  of  the  Wa-xo'-be 
degree  of  the  tribal  rites  to  Alex  Tallchief,  jr.,  by  Henry  TaUchief, 
both  belonging  to  the  Tse-do'-ga  I“-dse  gens.  Ni'-ka-wa-zhi“-to“-ga 
of  the  Po“'-ka  Wa-shta-ge  gens  was  chosen  to  act  as  Wa'-do°-be. 
At  that  time  the  following  little  byplay  took  place:  The  candidate 
came  toward  the  warrior,  who  pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  feigned 
much  surprise  when  he  was  seized  by  the  blanket  and  forced  to  rise 
and  follow  the  candidate.  The  horse  that  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
Wa'-do“-be  had  been  brought  in;  then  it  was  led  away  while  the 
candidate  returned  to  his  place  beside  the  Xo'-ka. 

The  Sho'-ka  brought  to  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  a  bunch  of  willow 
saplings  which  he  divided  into  two  parts,  one  containing  seven  and 
the  other  six.  The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  crossed  the  lower  ends  of  the 
bunches  of  saplings  and  handed  them  to  the  Sho'-ka  without  saying  a 
word.  The  Sho'-ka  put  these  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate,  observ¬ 
ing  the  same  manner  that  they  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  He 
then  directed  the  candidate  to  take  them  to  the  Wa'-do“-be  and 
place  the  saplings  on  the  ground  before  him,  keeping  the  two  bunches 
of  saplings  as  they  had  been  handed  to  him.  Having  performed 
this  duty,  the  candidate  then  returned  to  his  place  at  the  right  of 
the  Xo'-ka. 

At  this  initiation  I“'-do-ka,  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka,  used  the  same 
ritual  as  here  given  by  Saucy-calf.  As  soon  as  the  candidate  had 
taken  his  seat  the  Sho'-ka  arose,  took  from  the  shrine  the  symbolic 
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hawk  and  the  sacred  pipe,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate, 
who  went  over  to  the  Ho“'-ga  side  of  the  house  and  began  wailing 
as  he  passed  from  man  to  man  touching  the  heads  of  the  men,  two 
at  a  time,  with  the  sacred  symbols.  When  the  candidate  began  to 
w’ail  the  women  members  of  the  order  lifted  up  their  voices  and  waded 
with  the  candidate  and  the  men  began  to  recite  the  A'-ho“-btha-bi 
(dream)  Wi'-gi-e. 

Dream  Wi'-gi-e 

» 

Saucy-calf  regretted  that  he  could  not  recite  the  dream  ritual  in 
ceremonial  or  wi'-gi-e  form  for  the  reason  that  his  memory  of  it  had 
become  indistinct,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  long  time  had  passed 
since  he  had  officiated  as  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  at  the  tribal  rites.  How¬ 
ever,  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  he  voluntarily  gave  it  in  para¬ 
phrase,  which,  although  fragmentary,  contains  suggestions  as  to  the 
significance  and  purposes  of  the  ritual.  I  asked  the  old  man  for  the 
meaning  of  its  title,  "A'-ho"-btha-bi,”  and  he  replied,  "Things  of 
which  to  dream.”  He  explained  further  that  when  the  warriors 
were  about  to  organize  for  war  they  chose  a  man  to  act  as  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  only  of  the  warriors  but  of  all  the  people,  to  offer  to 
Wa-ko“'-da  their  prayers  for  divine  aid  in  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
In  performing  this  duty  the  representative  of  the  people  must  observe 
the  rite  of  vigil  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  during  which  he  must 
keep  his  mind  fixed  upon  Wa-ko“'-da  and  the  things  mentioned  in 
the  dream  wi'-gi-e.  If  the  man  performing  this  rite  dreams  of  any 
of  these  things  he  may  interpret  the  dream  as  a  sign  that  the  prayers 
are  accepted  by  the  Mysterious  Power. 

Saucy-calf  prefaced  the  paraphrase  of  the  wi'-gi-e  with  a  part  of 
the  tradition  of  its  origin  as  handed  down  by  his  gens,  the  Tho-xe, 
as  follows: 

"In  the  olden  times,  far  beyond  memory,  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
young  men  to  walk  through  the  village  in  groups  of  three  or  more, 
painted  in  gala  style  and  dressed  in  all  their  finery.  Each  man  car- 
lied  upon  his  arm  an  i'-tsi'*  (war  club),  which  had  no  significance 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  ornament  designed  to  set  off  the  fine  clothes 
and  accompanying  decorations,  for  the  thought  of  war  was  not  in 
the  minds  of  these  young  men. 

One  day,  as  the  sun  passed  midheaven  and  was  on  its  downward 
course,  a  man  came  out  of  his  house  and  stood  at  the  left  of  the  door 
thoughtfully  watching  the  groups  of  young  men  who  strode  through 
the  village,  conscious  only  of  their  pleasing  appearance.  Their 
stature,  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  their  war  clubs,  the  firmness 
of  their  J^ootsteps,  all  suggested  strength.  Their  proud  bearing 
stirred  the  admiration  of  the  observing  man,  but  the  thought  of  the 
uselessness  of  it  all  came  upon  him  as  he  murmured  to  himself, 
‘O'-ga-xe  i°-ge’  (there  is  in  it  no  profit). 
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“The  sun  went  down,  leaving  the  land  in  shadowy  gloom,  but  the 
man  stood,  unmindful  of  the  time,  being  held  by  the  thought  that  in 
some  way  the  latent  strength  of  the  ‘newly  grown  men’  should  be 
awakened  and  directed  to  a  useful  purpose.  Suddenly  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  stillness  of  the  village  broke  upon  him  and  he  became 
aware  that  half  of  the  night  had  already  passed,  and  wondering  if 
the  thoughts  that  had  so  disturbed  his  mind  might  not  themselves 
be  idle,  he  turned  to  go  into  his  house  with  the  hope  that  sleep  might 
drive  them  away.  But,  alas,  stronger  than  ever  they  crowded  upon 
him,  so  that  instead  of  entering  he  dropped  to  the  ground  at  the  left 
of  the  door  and  sat  leaning  against  the  side  of  his  dwelling,  when  at 
last  sleep  overcame  him.  When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  in 
his  face  and  he  said  to  himself:  ‘Day  has  come,  and  all  the  thoughts 
that  took  so  strong  hold  on  my  mind  have  come  to  nothing,  so  I  wdl 
think  no  more  of  them.’  He  entered  his  dwelling  and  ate  his  morn¬ 
ing  meal  in  silence.  Soon  a  feeling  of  unrest  came  upon  him  and  he 
went  to  the  hills,  where  he  wandered  all  the  day  long.  The  sun 
went  down  and  the  shadow  of  night  covered  the  land  as  the  man 
approached  his  village.  When  he  came  to  the  little  ridge  formed  by 
the  ashes  thi’own  along  the  outskirts  he  paused  as  though  undecided 
about  his  movements.  He  dropped  to  the  ground  and  lay  reclining 
against  the  ridge  all  the  night  long  in  restless  sleep.  The  chill  of  the 
morning  awakened  him;  he  sat  up  and  saw  the  dawn  rising.  Reach¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  the  ground,  he  took  from  it  a  bit  of  the  soil  which  he 
moistened  and  rubbed  it  on  his  head  and  forehead  as  though  in  the 
act  of  mourning,  for  he  was  sore  distressed  in  mind.  Then  he  arose, 
left  the  village  that  he  might  go  where  he  could  be  quite  alone  and 
cry  to  Wa-ko“'-da  for  some  sign  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  thoughts 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  in  so  mysterious  a  manner. 
For  six  days  he  wandered  without  eating  or  drinking,  always  crying 
to  the  mysterious  and  invisible  power  known  to  him  and  to  his  people 
as  ‘  Wa-ko“'-da.’  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  the  man 
tottered  to  his  feet,  for  his  strength  was  nearly  gone.  He  said  to 
himself:  ‘For  six  days  I  have  kept  vigil  and  cried,  and  nothing  has 
come  of  it.  I  will  go  to  my  home  before  I  die,  for  I  feel  as  though 
death  is  near.’ 

“He  started  for  home,  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  frequently,  for 
he  was  w«ak  from  hunger  and  thirst.  He  came  to  a  brook  and  broke 
from  a  yellow  willow  tree  a  branch  to  use  as  a  staff.  All  day  he 
traveled  until  the  sun  went  down.  As  the  gloom  of  dusk  came  he 
found  himself  where  two  footworn  paths  joined  and  became  one, 
leading  to  the  village.  With  a  sigh  of  exhaustion  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
saying:  ‘Death  must  be  near;  I  can  go  no  farther.  I  will  lie  here. 
If  in  the  night  I  die,  my  brothers  will  find  me  when  the  morrow  comes.’ 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  man’s  eyes  began  to  close  with  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  when  he  heard  sounds  like  the  voices  of  men 
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speaking  in  low  tones.  Strengthened  by  the  hope  that  his  brothers 
had  come  to  seek  for  him,  the  man  lifted  his  head  and  looked  around, 
but  could  see  no  one.  Once  more  his  eyes  began  to  close,  for  his 
weary  body  craved  rest;  again  he  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
rustling  grass  as  though  disturbed  by  approaching  feet.  He  raised 
his  head,  believing  that  his  brothers  had  indeed  come  in  search  of 
him,  but  the  sound  died  away  and  he  could  hear  nothing  save  his 
labored  breathing.  When  he  was  nearly  unconscious  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  coming  toward  him  and  he  felt  sure  that  his  brothers  had  indeed 
come;  but  as  he  looked  to  see,  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  ceased. 
Again  he  lay  down  and  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  the  heavy  thud  of  a  foot  close  to  him.  He  looked  up  as  quickly 
as  he  could  but  saw  nothing,  nor  could  he  hear  any  sound.  Then  he 
saM  to  himself:  'In  some  way  I  have  displeased  Wa-ko“'-da,  and  in 
this  way  he  is  making  me  feel  his  anger.  I  will  listen  no  more  to 
these  strange  sounds.’ 

"The  man  covered  his  head  with  his  robe  and  as  he  was  falling 
into  a  quiet  sleep  his  feet  were  suddenly  kicked  violently  aside  as  by 
a  heavy  foot,  and  a  strange  voice  spoke: 

"Stranger.  Arise!  In  your  vigil  and  your  cries  you  have  fixed 
your  thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Turn 
your  face  this  way  and  look  upon  me. 

I' The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face  and  I  look  upon  you. 
"Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

"The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me  having 
m  your  arms  seven  pipes,  each  one  adorned  with  human  hair. 

"Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  your  cries  you  have  fixed  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  These  pipes 
shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun  you 
shall  use  these  to  make  your  enemies  to  fall. 

'' (The  man,  m  fear,  turned  his  face  away  and  again  the  voice  spoke  ) 
Stranger.  Turn  your  face  this  way  and  look  upon  me 
''The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face  and  I  look  upon  you. 

Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

"The  Man.  I  see  you  standing  before  me,  and  clasped  firmly  under 
your  left  arm  I  see  a  number  of  sacred  birds  (hawks,  symbols  of 
courage),  each  of  which  is  folded  in  mysterious  wrappings. 

In  yonr  vigils  and  in  your  cries  you  have  fiked  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  These  sacred 
birds  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun 
you  shall  use  them  to  overcome  your  enemies. 

^  (The  man  in  fear  turned  his  face  away,  and  again  the  voice  spoke.) 

^nd  look  upon  me. 

^  he  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face  and  look  upon  you. 
oTRANGER.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 
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“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me  as 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  sky,  your  naked  body,  in  every  part, 
tinged  with  the  crimson  color  of  the  dawn. 

“Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  cries  you  have  fixed  your  thoughts 
longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  crimson  color  that 
you  have  seen  upon  my  body  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward 
the  setting  of  the  sun  you  shall  use  it  to  make  your  enemies  fall. 

“(The  man  turned  his  face  away  in  fear,  and  again  the  voice  spoke.) 

“Stranger.  Turn  your  face  this  way  and  look  upon  me. 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face  and  look  upon  you. 

“Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me;  cling¬ 
ing  to  your  body  are  animals  of  all  kinds,  their  faces  turned  toward 
me. 

“Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  in  your  cries  you  have  fixed  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  animals 
you  have  seen  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the  setting 
of  the  sun  you  shall  use  them  to  make  your  enemies  to  fall.  Turn 
your  face  this  way  and  look  upon  me. 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face,  I  look  upon  you. 

“Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me  as  an 
aged  man  with  wrinkled  brows  and  bent  shoulders;  a  white  downy 
feather  adorns  your  head,  and  pressed  against  your  breast  is  a  little 
pipe,  from  the  stem  of  which  smoke  issues  with  a  hissing  sound. 

“Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  your  cries  you  have  fixed  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  little  pipe 
you  have  seen  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the  setting 
of  the  sun  you  shall  ifse  it  to  make  your  enemies  fall.  You  shall  live 
to  see  your  brows  furrowed  with  wrinkles  and  your  shoulders  bent 
with  age.  Turn  your  face  this  way  and  look  upon  me. 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face,  I  look  upon  you. 

“Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me.  At 
your  side  stands  a  little  house  (a  ceremonial  sudatory). 

“Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  your  cries  you  have  fixed  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  little 
house  you  have  seen  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the 
setting  of  the  sun  you  shall  use  it  to  make  your  enemies  fall.  Turn 
your  face  this  way  and  look  upon  me. 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  turn  my  face  and  look  upon  you. 

“Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

“The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me,  and 
firmly  grasped  in  your  right  hand  I  see  a  war  club. 

“Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  in  your  cries  you  have  set  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  war  club 
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you  have  seen  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the  setting 
of  the  sun  you  shall  use  it  to  make  your  enemies  fall.  Turn  your 
face  this  way  and  look  upon  me. 

"The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  look  upon  you. 

"Stranger.  In  what  aspect  do  you  see  me? 

"The  Man.  My  grandfather,  I  see  you  standing  before  me.  In 
your  right  hand  is  firmly  grasped  a  wa-xthe'-xthe  (a  symbolic 
standard). 

"Stranger.  In  your  vigils  and  in  your  cries  you  have  fixed  your 
thoughts  longingly  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  standard 
you  see  shall  be  yours.  In  your  journey  toward  the  setting  of  the 
sun  you  shall  use  it  to  make  your  enemies  fall.”  ® 


Songs  of  Wailing 


The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  and  his  assistants  sang  the  Wa'-i“-xa-ge  song 
when  the  candidate  and  the  women  began  to  wail  and  the  No“^-ho“- 
zhi°-ga  to  recite  the  dream  wi'-gi-e. 

Wa-xthi  -zhi  explained  that  the  wailing  of  the  candidate  was  an 
appeal  for  long  life  and  an  endless  line  of  descendants;  the  reciting  of 
the  dream  wi'-gi-e  was  in  the  nature  of  a  supplication  to  Wa-ko“'-da 
that  the  cry  of  the  candidate  might  be  heard  and  his  prayer  granted; 
the  wailing  of  the  women  was  in  remembrance  of  their  husbands  or 
sons  who  had  gone  to  the  spirit  land  and  whose  places  they  filled  in 
the  organization  of  the  No  “'-ho  “-zhi  “-ga. 

Whfie  it  is  true,  &s  explained  by  Wa-xthi'-zhi,  that  this  entire 
ceremony  is  m  the  nature  of  a  supplication,  it  is  also  clear  that  it 
IS  a  dramatization  of  the  rite  of  the  seven  days’  vigil  which  a  man  is 
required  to  take  who  is  chosen  to  offer  the  appeal  of  the  people  for 
divme  aid  in  overcoming  their  enemies,  as  also  the  continuance  of 
the  rite  throughout  the  entire  war  expedition. 

The  pipe  referred  to  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  Wa'-i“-xa-ge  Song 
contams  (figuratively)  the  petitions  of  all  the  people  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  their  priestly  representative  throughout  the  seven-day 
period  of  the  rite  and  throughout  the  entire  war  expedition.  The 

other  stanzas  mention  certain  ceremonial  articles  used  in  the  war 
rites. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  each  stanza  of  the  first  song  are 


'  This  ritual  is  given  in  full,  in  wi'-gi-e  form,  by  Wa-xthi 


i'-zhi,  in  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  13S-144. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  756) 

M.M.  J  ~  92  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadmau. 
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I  cry  to  Wa-ko“'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth, 

Bearing  the  mystic  pipe  I  go. 

2 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko“'da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth, 

Bearing  the  mystic  club  I  go. 

3 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko°'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth, 

Bearing  the  mystic  knife  I  go. 

4 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko“'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth. 

Bearing  the  mystic  trophy  I  go. 

6 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko°'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth. 

Bearing  my  bow  I  go. 

6 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko°'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth. 

Bearing  my  arrows  I  go. 

7 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko°'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth. 

Bearing  the  mystic  standards  I  go. 

8 

I  cry  to  Wa-ko“'-da  for  aid  as  I  go  forth. 

Bearing  the  symbol  of  trophies  I  go. 

When  the  candidate  had  touched  the  heads  of  all  the  No°  -ho 
zhi“-ga  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  house  he  stood  still  but  continued 
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to  wail,  as  did  the  women,  until  the  last  word  of  the  Dream  Wi'-gi~e 
had  been  spoken.  Wlien  all  had  become  quiet  the  candidate  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  right  of  the  Xo'-ka. 

After  a  brief  pause  the  A'-ki-ho"  Xo'-ka  again  took  up  his  rattle 
and  began  to  sing  Song  2,  which  is  a  call  to  the  Wa'-do“-be  to  retrace 
his  steps,  meaning,  that  he  must  now  count  his  o-do*^'  in  the  order 
that  he  had  won  them.  As  the  Wa'-do°-be  arose  he  picked  up  one 
of  the  bunches  of  saplings,  the  one  containing  sis,  and  began  to  count. 
At  the  same  moment  all  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  present  began  to  recite 
three  different  wi'-gi-es.  The  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  of  the  Ho'^'-ga  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Ho°'-ga  great  tribal  division  recited  the  Wi'-gi-e  of 
the  Thirteen  Footprints  of  the  Black  Bear.  (See  39th  Ann.  Kept. 
B.  A.  E.,  pp.  148-151.)  The  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe 
subdivision  of  the  Ho“'-ga  great  division  recited  the  Wi'-gi-e  of  the 
Male  Beaver  and  the  Thirteen  Willow  Saplings.  (See  39th  Ann 
Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  151-154.)  The  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  of  the  Tsi'-zhu 
great  division  recited  the  Wi'-gi-e  of  the  Thirteen  Sun-rays  (See 
39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  170-171.)  The  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  of 
the  Tho'-xe  and  the  Ni'-ka  Wa-ko“-da-gi  gens  recited  the  Wi'-gi-e  of 

the  Male  Beaver  and  the  Thirteen  Willow  Saplings  as  here  given  by 
Saucy-calf. 

As  the  singing  of  the  second  and  third  songs  of  this  group  con¬ 
tinued  without  pause,  and  the  reciting  of  the  three  wi'-gi-es  took 
place  at  the  same  time,  the  Wa'-do“-be,  in  a  steady,  deliberate,  and 
even  voice  recounted  his  o-do“',  seven  for  the  Ho“'-ga  great  division 
and  SIX  for  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division.  The  Wa'-do“-be  dropped  a 
saplmg  on  the  earth  at  his  feet  as  he  finished  giving  the  history  of 
the  o-do“  it  represented. 


Wi'-Gi-E  OF  THE  Beaver  and  the  Thirteen  Willow  Saplings 

(Osage  version,  p.  755;  literal  translation,  p.  815) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  m  this  house, 

2.  ihe  male  beaver 

3.  At  the  left  side  of  one  end  of  his  house, 

4.  Lay  with  moistened  soil  upon  his  face. ' 

5.  He  spake,  saying:  The  soil  upon  my  face 

6.  I  have  not  put  there  without  a  purpose. 

7.  When  the  little  ones  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  their 

enemies, 

8.  It  shall  serve  them  as  a  sign  of  their  appeal  for  divine  aid  to 

overcome  with  ease  their  enemies. 

9.  From  the  left  side  of  his  house 

10.  The  male  beaver 

11.  Pushed  forth,  rippling  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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12.  And  he  spake,  saying:  Behold  the  ripples  upon  the  water, 

13.  Which  I  have  made  to  be  the  sign  of  old  age. 

14.  May  even  one  of  the  little  ones 

15.  Live  to  see  his  skin  furrowed  as  the  ripples  on  the  water. 

16.  The  splashing  of  the  water  as  I  push  forth 

17.  Is  not  without  a  purpose, 

18.  The  voices  of  the  little  ones,  lifted  in  appeal,  shall  be  heard  by 

Wa-ko“'-da,  as  are  the  splashes  I  make  on  the  water. 

2 

19.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

20.  The  male  beaver  came  to  a  bend  of  the  river, 

21.  WTiere  stood  a  yellow  willow  tree, 

22.  Which  he  quickly  cut  down, 

23.  Then  spake,  saying:  This  act  of  cutting  down  the  tree 

24.  Is  not  performed  without  a  purpose. 

25.  The  people  who  dwell  toward  the  setting  sun 

26.  I  have  made  this  fallen  tree  to  represent. 

27.  May  even  one  of  the  little  ones 

28.  Enable  himself  to  cut  down  with  ease  his  enemies,  as  he  travels 

the  path  of  hfe. 

3 

29.  After  a  pause 

30.  He  started  to  drag  the  tree. 

31.  Against  the  current  of  the  river 

32.  He  dragged  the  tree. 

33.  Splashing  with  his  tail  the  surface  of  the  water  as  he  pushed  forth, 

34.  He  spake,  saying:  These  splashes  of  the  water 

35.  Are  as  my  voice  that  is  heard  by  Wa-ko“'-da. 

36.  So  shall  it  be  with  the  little  ones, 

37.  Their  voices,  lifted  in  appeal,  shall  always  be  heard  by  Wa-ko“'-da. 

38.  After  a  pause 

39.  He  put  at  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  of  his  house 

40.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  willow  tree. 

4 

41.  After  a  pause, 

42.  At  the  right  side  of  one  end  of  his  house, 

43.  The  male  beaver 

44.  Lay  with  moistened  soil  upon  his  face. 

45.  He  spake,  saying:  The  soil  upon  my  face 

46.  I  have  not  put  there  without  a  purpose. 

47.  When  the  little  ones  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  their 

enemies 

48.  It  shall  serve  them  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  divine  aid 

to  overcome  with  ease  their  enemies. 

41383°— 30 - 40 
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49.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

50.  From  the  left  side  of  his  house, 

51.  The  beaver  pushed  forth,  rippling  the  surface  of  the  water, 

52.  Then  spake,  saying:  Behold  the  ripples  upon  the  water, 

53.  Which  I  have  made  to  be  the  sign  of  old  age. 

54.  May  even  one  of  the  little  ones 

55.  Live  to  see  his  skin  furrowed  with  age  as  the  ripples  on  the  water. 

5 

56.  The  beaver  came  to  another  bend  of  the  river, 

57.  Where  stood  a  yellow  wdlow  tree, 

58.  Which  he  quickly  cut  down, 

59.  Then  spake,  saying:  This  act  also 

60.  I  have  performed  not  without  a  purpose. 

61.  There  dwell  toward  the  setting  sun  many  people, 

62.  It  is  for  the  counting  of  these  people  I  cut  down  this  tree. 

63.  When  the  little  ones  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  their 

enemies, 

64.  And  they  appeal  for  divine  aid,  they  shall  always  overcome  their 

enemies  with  ease. 

65.  After  a  pause 

66.  He  started  to  drag  the  willow  tree. 

67.  Against  the  current  of  the  river 

68.  He  dragged  the  willow  tree. 

69.  Splashing  the  surface  of  the  water  with  his  tail  as  he  pushed  forth, 

70.  He  spake,  saying:  The  splashes  that  I  make  as  I  push  forth, 

71.  Are  as  my  voice  that  is  heard  by  Wa-ko“'-da. 

72.  So  shall  it  be  with  the  little  ones, 

73.  Their  voices,  lifted  in  appeal,  shall  always  be  heard  by  Wa-ko“'-da. 

6 

74.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

75.  The  male  beaver,  ’ 

76.  From  the  left  side  of  his  house, 

•  Pushed  forth,  rippling  the  surface  of  the  water, 

78.  He  reached  another  bend  of  the  river, 

79.  Where  stood  a  yellow  willow  tree, 

80.  Which  he  quickly  cut  down. 

81.  Then  spake,  saying:  This  act  also 

82.  I  have  performed  not  without  a  purpose. 

83.  There  dwell  many  people  toward  the  setting  sun, 

84.  It  is  for  the  counting  of  those  people  that  I  have  cut  this  tree. 

85.  When  the  little  ones  go  to  cut  down  their  enemies, 

86.  They  shall  always  cut  them  down  with  ease,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life. 
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87.  After  a  pause 

88.  He  went  on  and  reached  the  seventh  bend  of  the  river, 

89.  Then  spake,  saying:  This  bend  of  the  river,  also, 

90.  I  have  made  to  represent  the  honors  of  the  warrior. 

91.  The  little  ones  shall  use  this  river’s  bend  for  counting  their  honors. 

92.  When  they  use  it  to  count  their  military  honors, 

93.  They  shall  count  with  ease  their  honors,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

Song  of  the  Wa'-do'^-be 


The  second  song  has  two  stanzas.  The  words  are  addressed  to  the 
Wa'-do“-be,  the  man  of  valor  chosen  by  the  candidate  to  recount  the 
deeds  he  performed  when  he  fought  in  defense  of  the  tribe. 

By  the  first  stanza  the  honored  warrior  is  commanded  to  go  to  the 
place  prepared  for  him,  there  to  travel  again  (retrospectively)  the 
path  of  honor  he  had  made  in  his  warlike  career. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Wa'-do“-be  is  commanded  to  go  to  the 
seat  of  honor  and  there  coimt,  one  after  the  other,  the  thirteen  mili¬ 
tary  honors  he  has  won,  in  accordance  with  the  tribal  rites. 

A  free  translation  of  one  sentence  of  each  of  the  two  stanzas  of  the 
song  is  given. 

Song  2 


Recitativo 


(Osage  version,  p.  758) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

Go  thou  and  travel  again  the  path  thou  hast  made. 

2 

Go  thou  and  count  in  sequence  the  honors  thou  hast  won. 

The  third  song  has  13  stanzas.  These  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  contaming  six  and  the  other  seven  stanzas.  The  group  of  six 
stanzas  is  for  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division  and  that  of  seven  stanzas 
for  the  Ho°'-ga  great  division.  WTien  the  ceremony  is  given  by  a 
gens  of  the  Ho“'-ga  great  division  the  group  of  seven  stanzas  is  sung 
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first,  and  when  the  ceremony  is  given  by  a  gens  of  the  Tsi'-zhu 
division  the  group  of  six  stanzas  is  sung  first.  Saucy-calf,  who  gave 
this  ritual,  belonged  to  a  gens  of  the  Tsi'-zhu,  so  he  sang  first  the 
group  with  six  stanzas. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  seven  stanzas  only  are  here  given, 
the  words  of  all  the  stanzas  except  the  seventh  being  the  same. 

The  numbers  given  throughout  the  seven  stanzas  may  be  read  as 
ordinal  numbers,  thus:  First,  second,  third,  etc.  They  refer  to  the 
willow  saplings  to  be  used  by  the  Wa'-do“-be  in  recounting  his  o-do“' 
(military  honors)  at  the  singing  of  the  song.  The  words  of  the  song 
are  addressed  to  the  Wa'-do“-be  and  as  though  offering  to  him  the 
saplings  one  by  one. 

The  words  of  two  lines  of  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  freely  trans¬ 
lated.  In  the  last  or  seventh  stanza  the  ordinal  number  is  not  used 
for  the  reason  that  the  Osage  word  for  the  ordinal  form  of  the  number 
seven  contains  four  syllables,  so  that  the  word  does  not  fit  the  music- 
therefore  the  word  ‘'e'-no“”  is  substituted,  a  word  which  means  the 
last  one  to  complete  the  prescribed  number. 


Hong  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  768) 


M.M.  J— 92 


Transcribed  from  grapbophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Thou  art  a  man,  O  Wa'-do°-be,  O  Wa'-do°-be, 
Take  thou  the  first  of  these,  the  first  of  these. ' 

2 

Thou  art  a  man,  O  Wa'-do“-be,  O  Wa'-do°-be, 
Take  thou  the  second  of  these,  the  second  of  these. 
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3 

Thou  art  a  man,  0  Wa'-do“-be,  O  Wa'-do°-be, 

Take  thou  the  third  of  these,  the  third  of  these. 

4 

Thou  art  a  man,  O  Wa'-do°-be,  O  Wa'-do^-be, 

Take  thou  the  fourth  of  these,  the  fourth  of  these. 

5 

Thou  art  a  man,  O  Wa'-do^-be,  0  Wa'-do^-be, 

Take  thou  the  fifth  of  these,  the  fifth  of  these. 

6 

Thou  art  a  man,  0  Wa'-do^-be,  0  Wa'-do“-be, 

Take  thou  the  sixth  of  these,  the  sixth  of  these. 

7 

Thou  art  a  man,  0  Wa'-do°-be,  0  Wa'-do°-be, 

Take  thou  the  final  one  of  these,  the  final  one. 

Crow  Songs 

At  the  close  of  the  Wa-thu'-ge  songs  Saucy-calf  gives  the  following 
notice:  “Ha!  No“'-ho”-zhi“-ga  Ka'-xe  Wa-tho“  a-tsi  i“  do.  Ni'-ka 
Xo-be  A-ka  the  ga  ni  tha-to“  bi“  do.”  “O  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  I  have 
come  to  the  Crow  songs.  At  this  time  the  holy  men  drink  water.” 
Thereupon  the  women  bring  in  water  and  the  “holy  men,”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ancient  custom,  proceed  to  refresh  themselves  and  to  wash 
from  their  faces  the  sign  of  the  rite  of  vigil  which  they  had  put  on 
their  faces  before  the  dawn. 

The  Sho'-ka  and  his  assistants  also  bestir  themselves  and  apportion 
to  the  families  of  the  holy  men  the  provisions  supplied  by  the  can¬ 
didate  and  his  relatives,  first  serving  the  Wa'-do“-be  a  large  portion. 
The  activity  in  the  serving  of  cold  water  and  food  to  the  holy  men 
at  the  singing  of  the  Crow  songs,  of  which  there  are  two,  is  a  dramati¬ 
zation  of  the  scenes  that  take  place  upon  a  battle  field  when  the 
conflict  is  over,  and  the  combatants,  both  the  living  and  the  slain, 
have  departed. 

The  theme  of  the  first  Crow  song  is  the  person  (the  crow)  who  first 
approaches  the  abandoned  field  of  conflict  where  lie  the  bodies  of 
the  slain.  In  the  song  the  crow  is  represented  as  speaking  while  he 
approaches  to  feast  upon  the  fallen  warrior,  from  the  back,  from  the 
left  side,  from  the  breast,  and,  lastly,  from  the  right  side. 

In  this  song  two  men  only  are  mentioned  as  having  gone.  Saucy- 
calf  could  not  explain  what  was  meant  by  this,  but  thought  it  meant 
one  of  the  slain  from  each  side,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  on  both 
sides  are  left  upon  the  field  of  combat. 

A  free  translation  is  given  of  three  lines  from  each  stanza. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  759) 


=  88  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Lo,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

A  he  the,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

I  go  to  feast  upon  their  backs  with  zest. 

2 

Lo,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

A  he  the,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

I  go  to  feast  upon  their  left  sides  with  zest. 

3 

Lo,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

A  he  the,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

I  go  to  feast  upon  their  breasts  with  zest. 

4 

Lo,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

A  he  the,  two  men  have  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 

I  go  to  feast  upon  their  right  sides  with  zest. 

The  second  Crow  song,  which  Saucy-calf  next  takes  up,  when  he 
acts  as  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka,  is  descriptive  of  the  actions  of  the  crows 
when  feasting  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors.  The  first  stanza 
refers  to  the  cries  of  the  birds  as  they  spring  into  the  air  and  tear 
each  other  m  fight  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen.  The  second  stanza 
refers  to  the  ravenous  manner  in  which  they  feed.  The  third  refers 
again  to  the  fighting  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  birds  tumble  through 
the  air  m  their  struggles.  The  fourth  to  the  peaceful  manner  in 
which  the  crows  depart  from  the  battle  field,  flying  abreast  by  twos 
having  satisfied  their  hunger.  ’ 
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In  the  He-thu'-shka  ceremonies  of  many  of  the  Siouan  tribes  the 
warriors  who  are  the  most  valorous  are  permitted  to  wear,  in  the 
form  of  a  belt,  a  symbolic  decoration  called  Ka'-xe,  or  crow.  (PL 
19.)  This  military  decoration  symbolizes  the  scenes  pictured  in 
these  crow  songs. 

A  translation  of  one  line  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  make 
clear  the  meaning. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  759) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

The  crows  fight  and  scream  where  lie  the  two. 

2 

The  crows  eat  with  zest  where  lie  the  two. 

3 

The  crows  wrestle  in  the  air  above  the  two. 

4 

The  crows,  in  pairs,  leave  the  place  where  lie  the  two. 

Buffalo  Songs 

Two  themes  are  imited  in  the  group  of  songs  next  in  order.  The 
first  theme  is  of  an  animal  life  form,  the  buffalo,  and  the  second  is 
of  a  vegetal  life  form,  the  maize.  These  two  forms  of  life  are  held 
by  the  Osage  and  cognate  tribes  as  specially  sacred,  for  they  are 
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recognized  as  special  gifts  from  Wa-ko“'-da,  the  power  that  is  the 
source  of  all  forms  of  life.  This  composite  group  of  songs  bears  the 
title  Tse  Wa'-o“,  Buffalo  Songs.  The  myth  (36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A. 
E.,  p.  279,  lines  54-110),  which  tells  of  the  buffalo  and  the  maize, 
implies  that  the  buffalo  was  first  to  become  the  principal  food  supply 
of  the  people  and  later  the  maize  took  an  important  and  a  permanent 
place  in  the  secular  and  religious  life  of  the  tribe. 

The  maize  must  be  ceremonially  planted  by  a  woman;  therefore 
when  the  buffalo  and  the  maize  songs  are  to  be  sung  the  candidate’s 
wife  and  her  uninitiated  woman  relatives  are  invited  to  be  present 
in  order  to  receive  instructions  in  the  rites  which  must  be  observed 
when  planting  the  maize.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  192.) 

The  annual  tribal  buffalo  himt  of  the  Omaha  was  always  conducted 
with  elaborate  and  solemn  rites  (27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  270- 
309),  as  was  also  the  ceremonial  planting  of  the  maize.  (See  same 
report,  pp.  261-270.) 

In  both  of  these  related  tribes  the  duty  of  preparing  the  soil  and  of 
planting  the  seeds  of  the  maize  belongs  strictly  to  a  woman.  (PL  20.) 
If  a  man  assists,  he  must  work  under  the  direction  of  the  woman  who 
is  the  owner  of  the  field.  This  sacred  duty  of  attending  to  the  maize 
has  a  dual  significance;  it  is  the  woman  who  conceives  and  brings 
forth  the  child  to  its  place  in  the  physical  world.  No  one  is,  there¬ 
fore,  better  fitted  than  she  to  perform  the  sacred  symbolic  act  of 
preparing  the  soil,  planting  therein  the  seed  of  the  maize,  and  helping 
it  to  come  into  the  light  of  day. 

^  When  Saucy-calf  is  about  to  sing  the  buffalo  and  maize  songs  he 
gives  the  following  notice  to  the  members  of  the  order:  “No“'-ho“- 
zhi°-ga!  Tse  Wa'-o“  a-tsi  mi°-kshi“  do.  The  ga  ki'-no“  tsi  ga-xa 
bi-a,  No“-ho“-zhi“-e'!”  which,  translated  into  freeEnglish,  means: 

No  -ho“-zhi“-ga!  I  have  come  to  the  Buffalo  Songs.  On  arriving 
at  these  songs  it  is  customary  to  have  the  ki'-no“  present  O  No“'- 
ho°-zhi“-ga!”  '  ' 

The  Sho'-ka,  who  has  gone  to  gather  the  women,  reenters,  followed 
by  the  wife  of  the  candidate  and  her  friends,  who  take  seats  in  front 
of  and  facing  the  Xo'-ka,  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka,  and  the  candidate  to 
be  instructed  in  the  rites  pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  planting  of  the 

The  first  song  of  this  composite  group  relates  to  the  coming  of  the 
buftalo  from  the  mysterious  invisible  world  to  the  material  and 
visible  world.  The  first  two  stanzas  imply  the  creation  of  the  male 

procreative  powers;  the  third  stanza  speaks 
of  the  birth  of  the  young  buffalo;  the  fourth  stanza  refers  to  the 
completion  of  this  creative  act,  the  appearance  of  the  father,  mother 
and  the  little  one  in  the  material  world,  in  the  light  of  day. 

A  free  translation  of  all  the  five  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  two 

ines  from  each  of  the  three  other  stanzas  will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  760) 

RbCITATIVO  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

My  grandfathers  are  rising, 

A  ho!  my  grandfathers  are  rising, 

A  ho!  my  grandfathers  are  rising, 

I  shall  go  to  them,  go  to  them,  when  they  have  risen. 

When  the  males  have  risen. 

2 

I  shall  go  to  them,  go  to  them,  when  they  have  risen. 

When  the  females  have  risen. 

3 

I  shall  go  to  them,  go  to  them,  when  they  have  risen. 

When  the  young  one  has  risen. 

4 

I  shall  go  to  them,  go  to  them,  when  they  have  risen. 

And  come  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  first  and  second  songs  of  this  group  differ  in  both  character 
and  expression.  The  first  song  indicates  a  thoughtful,  contemplative 
mood,  having  for  its  object  the  performance  of  an  act  that  will 
greatly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people;  the  music  of  the  song  expresses 
dignity,  solemnity,  and  a  reverence  for  the  power  that  gives  thought 
to  a  vast  and  far-reaching  movement.  The  words  of  the  second  song, 
the  rhythm,  and  quick  time  of  the  music  indicate  a  happy  spirit  that 
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rejoices  at  the  actual  coming  of  the  buffalo  into  the  material  world, 
together  with  the  promise  of  continuance  through  natural  increase 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

A  free  translation  of  the  first  stanza  in  full  and  two  lines  of  each  of 
the  other  stanzas  of  the  second  song  is  given. 


Song  2 


(Osage  version,  p.  760) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

My  grandfathers  rise,  they  rise, 

They  rise;  Look  ye!  they  rise, 

Look  ye!  Look  ye! 

The  males  rise,  the  males  rise. 

Look  ye!  they  rise.  Look  ye!  Look  ye! 

2 

The  females  rise,  the  females  rise. 

Look  ye!  they  rise.  Look  ye!  Look  ye! 

3 

The  little  one  rises,  the  little  one  rises. 

Look  ye!  the  little  one  rises.  Look  ye!  Look  ye! 

4 

In  the  light  of  day  they  stand,  they  stand. 

Look  ye!  they  stand.  Look  ye!  Look  ye! 


The  third  song  of  this  group  differs  from  the  second  only  in  the 
music.  The  words  and  rhythm  have  the  same  tone  of  happiness  at 
the  commg  of  the  buffalo  into  the  visible  world.  Saucy-calf  gave 
on  y  the  first  and  fourth  stanzas  of  this  song,  leaving  the  words  of  the 
second  and  the  third  to  be  implied. 
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It  is  the  practice  of  the  singers  of  the  ritual  songs  to  give  only  the 
first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  songs  that  have  the  same  theme  and 
which  dwell  upon  the  same  subject.  This  practice  is  called  "Pa-gi 
a-ki'-tha-ha  thu-ge,”  taking  only  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  first  and  fourth  stanzas  are  translated  in  full. 


M.M.  J— 96 
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Song  3  * 

(Osage  version,  p.  760) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

My  grandfather,  my  grandfather  rises, 

Look  you!  he  rises;  look  you!  he  rises, 

Look  you!  he  rises;  the  male  rises. 

The  male  rises;  look  you!  he  rises. 

4 

My  grandfather,  my  grandfather  rises, 

Look  you!  he  rises;  look  you!  he  rises. 

Look  you!  he  rises;  he  stands  in  the  light  of  day, 

He  stands  in  the  light  of  day.  Look  you!  he  stands. 

It  was  explained  by  Saucy-calf  that  the  fourth  song  of  this  group 
speaks  of  the  readiness  of  the  buffalo  to  come  to  the  material  world, 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  that  all  things  necessary  to  be  accomplished 
for  their  coming  are  completed. 

A  free  translation  is  given  of  the  first  stanza  and  one  line  from 
each  of  the  other  stanzas. 
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Song  4 

(Osage  version,  p.  761) 
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Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

My  grandfather  comes  and  stands, 

It  is  done,  soon  shall  I  go !  It  is  done, 

It  is  done,  soon  shall  I  go, 

It  is  done!  I,  the  male,  stand 

2 

It  is  done!  I,  the  female,  stand. 

3 

It  is  done!  I,  the  little  one,  stand. 

4 

It  is  done!  In  the  midst  of  day  we  stand. 

The  fifth  song  dwells  upon  the  continued  approach  of  the  buffalo 
to  the  world  that  is  sensible  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the  touch. 

The  music  and  the  words  of  the  song  denote  happiness  and  faith 
that  the  buffalo  will  come  into  the  world,  not  once,  but  for  all  time 
The  final  stanza  sings  of  that  day.  A  word,  o“'-ba,  is  here  used  in 
two  senses,  namely,  the  light  of  day  into  which  all  things  come  and 
live,  and  the  attainment  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  desired  end. 
The  bringing  of  the  buffalo  from  the  world  of  mystery  into  the  mate¬ 
rial  world  was  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  when  that  purpose  was 
accomplished  the  object  stood  in  the  light  of  day,  as  a  thing  com¬ 
pleted. 

All  of  the  lines  of  the  first  stanza  are  translated  and  one  line  from 
each  of  the  other  three  stanzas. 
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M.M.  Jr=:96 


Song  5 

(Osage  version,  p.  761) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Oadman. 
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the,  Tho  -  ge  no“  do  -  ga 


gi  ta  hi  the  the  he. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Along  the  borders  of  the  earth  ye  move, 

Amidst  the  visible  forms  the  male  will  come, 

The  male  will  come. 

Amidst  the  visible  forms  the  male  will  come. 

2 

Amidst  the  visible  forms  the  female  will  come. 

3 

Amidst  the  visible  forms  the  little  one  will  come. 

4 

Amidst  the  visible  forms,  in  the  light  of  day  they  will  come. 

The  next  two  songs,  the  sixth  and  seventh,  bear  the  subtitle 
Wa-dsu'-ta  Gi-bo“  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  Calling  the  Animals. 

In  many  of  the  Siouan  tribes  there  are  rites  by  which  the  people 
call  the  buffalo  to  come  to  their  aid  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  life. 
From  the  words  of  the  ritual  songs  of  this  character  a  stranger  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  Indian  ceremonial  mode  of  thought  and 
expression  would  fall  into  the  belief  that  the  supplications  for  aid 
were  addressed  to  the  animal  itself,  but  a  closer,  thoughtful  study 
would  lead  him  to  the  understanding  that  the  call  for  aid  was  made 
through  the  animal  to  the  Mysterious  Power  that  gave  it  life  and 
form. 

The  ancient  No”'-ho“-zhi"-ga  who  composed  these  songs  mention 
the  buffalo  in  the  sequential  order  of  their  creation  as  dictated  to 
them  by  wa-thi'-gtho“,  or  a  carefully  studied  reasoning,  namely,  the 
male  first,  the  female  next,  and  lastly  the  little  one.  While  by  the 
final  stanza  they  call  the  three  in  their  triple  relationship  to  come 
nto  the  light  of  day,  the  call  is,  in  reality,  a  song  of  adoration  of  the 
power  that  made  the  light  of  day  for  the  benefit  of  all  living  creatures. 
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By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  as  that  of  the  Osage  men  the 
ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  of  the  Omaha,  a  cognate  tribe,  arranged  in 
the  same  order  the  stanzas  of  their  buffalo  calhng  songs.  In  the 
final  stanzas  of  the  two  Omaha  songs  here  referred  to  is  used  the 
word  te'-xi,  which  means  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  word,  however, 
as  used  here  is  an  expression  of  those  men  of  the  ancient  days,  of 
their  marvel  at  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  an  act  by  Wa-ko“'-da 
as  the  bringing  into  existence  a  living  creature  of  such  widespread 
usefulness.  (See  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  291-295.) 

All  of  the  lines  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  sixth  song  are  given  a  free 
translation  and  one  line  only  from  each  of  the  three  other  stanzas  is 
translated. 

Song  6 


M.M.  Jr=96 


Mi  -  ^u-dse, 


(Osage  version,  p.  761) 


Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


mi  -  -  dse  gi  ba  thi“  a  ha,  Wi  -  tsi  -  go 


M 


gi  ba  thi“  a  .  ha  ge  the  he,  A  ha  ge  the  he 


PT  Av 

- Pt - 

4-i — A 

J 

Do  -  gau  -  tha  gi 


ha 


thin 


ha,  Wi  -  tsi 


go 


^12.4—1  

Ik 

^9  ^ — 

l^p 

1  N  !>  ^ 

1 - ^  1  «  rl 

^  A  m  a 

j  « 

J  J 

- - — “ — “ — H 

f 

0  ¥  *  0— 

-A 

* 0-  1:1 

gi  ba  thin  ^  ha  ge  the  he,  A  ha  ge  the  he. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

O  ye  with  new-grown  hair,  new-grown  hair,  come, 
My  grandfathers,  come  ye,  come  ye, 

Come  ye  hither,  come; 

Come  ye  with  the  males,  come  ye; 

My  grandfathers,  come  ye  hither,  come  ye; 

Come  ye  hither,  come. 

2 

Come  ye  with  the  females,  come  ye. 

3 

Come  ye  with  the  little  ones,  come  ye. 

4 

Come  ye  with  the  day,  come  ye. 
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In  the  seventh  song  the  ancient  No°'-ho"-zhi°-ga  continue  to  call 
to  the  buffalo,  the  valued  gift  coming  from  Wa-ko“'-da,  the  Giver  of 
Life.  Those  men  of  the  ancient  days  gave  to  this  song  words  that 
are  undisguised  and  can  be  understood  by  any  person  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  music  has  a  mysterious- tone  which, 
to  them,  was  one  of  reverence  and  of  adoration. 

Song  7 

(Osage  version,  p.  762) 


M.M.  J  —  88  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


— f 

-j 

- - F - h - 

— ^ — r  ^—7 — 

1= 

m 

4-—^ — 

Gi  ba  dse  ha  tho  o,  gi  ba  dse  ha  tho, 


r^-1 — 

1  ,  ,.1  ^ 

A  - 

d 

1 

^  - S) - 

y  1/  4  > — j 

- M — ;«5i - • — 

Azm 

Li_t_  J 
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ba  dse  ha  tho  o,  gi  ba  dse  ha  tho, 


— 

^  ■-1- 

J  J  l! 

^  -N 

* 

- ^ - 

— 0 - « 

— 

'0 

- 

the  tha  ha  tho  -  o,  do  -  ga  no“  ha  tho  -  o, 


1 

Come  ye  hither,  Come  ye  hither; 

Come  ye!  Come  ye! 

Where  I  may  see  thee,  ye  of  the  males. 
Come  ye  hither!  Come  ye  hither! 
Come  ye!  Come  ye! 


2 

Where  I  may  see  thee,  ye  of  the  females. 


3 

Where  I  may  see  thee,  ye  of  the  little  ones. 

4 

Where  I  may  see  thee,  here  in  the  light  of  day! 

In  songs  1  to  7  of  this  group  the  ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi°-ga  have 
attempted  to  give  expression,  in  music  and  words,  to  their  belief  in 
the  coming  of  the  buffalo  from  the  unseen  to  the  visible,  material 
world,  not  of  its  own  accord  but  out  of  and  guided  by  a  divme 
creative  mind. 

This  belief  concerning  the  source  of  the  life,  not  only  of  the  buffalo, 
but  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  fixed  itself  firmly  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Osage  men  of  the  ancient  days  after  they  had  spent  years  of  studious 
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thought  upon  the  activities  of  nature,  upon  the  great  cosmic  bodies, 
and  particularly  upon  those  of  the  earth  and  the  sim. 

The  buffalo  was  an  animal  of  widespread  usefulness.  It  gave  to 
the  Indians  of  the  plains  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  It  was  given 
prominence  in  the  myths,  rituals,  sacred  songs,  tribal  ceremonials, 
and  the  gentile  organizations.  In  the  tribal  hunting  of  the  buffalo 
the  herd  was  approached  with  solemn  rites,  always  with  recognition 
of  the  Great  Creative  Power  that  brought  this  sacred  animal  to  man. 
(See  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  280-283;  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A. 
E.,  pp.  262-582,  lines  303-582.) 

The  theme  of  the  eighth  song  is  the  actual  arrival  of  the  buffalo 
to  the  visible  world,  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  song  is  in  the  form  of  a  little  drama.  The  first  stanza  dwells 
upon  the  shooting  of  the  buffalo  by  man;  the  second,  upon  the  death 
of  the  annual;  in  the  third,  the  man  is  joined  by  another  who  is 
asked  to  assist  and  to  hold  steady  the  hind  leg  as  the  first  man  per¬ 
forms  the  task  of  cutting  up  the  flesh;  in  the  fourth,  he  is  asked  to 
hold  steady  the  head;  ui  the  fifth,  he  is  asked  to  hold  the  foreleg. 

A  translation  of  one  line  only  from  each  stanza  will  suffice  to  give 
the  meaning. 

Song  8 

(Osage  version,  p.  762) 


..  -A— A 

- N— A  ,  - 

HI 

— 

- J - <9 — 

^  -  da  bi  no“,  ki-da  bi  -  no“,  ffi-da  bi  no^  ha. 

FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

My  grandfather  «  I  have  shot,  I  have  shot. 

2 

My  grandfather  I  have  kiUed,  I  have  killed. 

3 

Hold  for  me  his  leg,  hold  for  me  his  leg. 

4 

Hold  for  me  his  head,  hold  for  me  his  head. 


Hold  for  me  his  arm,  hold  for  me  his 


arm. 
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Before  passing  to  the  Osage  song  next  in  order  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  relationship  of  Song  8,  just  given,  to  certain 
Omaha  buffalo  songs.  The  Osage  and  the  Omaha  tribes  are  closely 
related  linguistically  and  have  the  same  cultural  peculiarities.  The 
first  two  stanzas  of  the  Osage  song  dwell  upon  the  shooting  and  killing 
of  the  buffalo;  the  thu’d,  fourth,  and  fifth  stanzas  upon  the  cutting 
up  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal  for  convenience  in  carrying  it  to  camp. 
Thus  the  Osage  use  two  themes  in  this  one  song. 

Years  before  the  Osage  work  was  begun  the  Omaha  buffalo-hunting 
rite  was  recorded.  Among  the  songs  of  this  rite  are  two  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Osage  buffalo  song  above  referred  to.  The  theme  of 
the  eighth  song  of  the  Omaha  buffalo  rite  (see  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A. 
E.,  p.  305)  is  the  same  as  the  first  and  second  stanzas  of  the  eighth 
song  of  the  Osage.  The  Omaha  song  is  descriptive  of  a  bit  of  the 
scene  of  the  hunting  field  when  the  chase  is  over.  It  makes  a  picture 
of  the  himter  who  is  seeking  for  the  animal  he  had  wounded  with  his 
arrow.  The  words  of  the  song,  freely  translated,  are  as  follows: 

1 

One  I  have  wounded,  yonder  he  moves, 

Yonder  he  moves,  bleeding  at  the  mouth. 

2 

One  I  have  wounded,  yonder  he  moves, 

Yonder  he  moves,  with  staggering  steps. 

3 

One  I  have  wounded,  yonder  he  moves, 

Yonder  he  falls,  yonder  he  falls. 

The  ninth  song  of  the  Omaha  rite  (see  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
p.  306)  corresponds  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stanzas  of  the 
Osage  song  and  is  descriptive  of  the  work  of  removing  the  skin  and 
cutting  up  the  flesh  of  the  animal  killed.  In  both  the  Osage  and 
Omaha  songs  two  men  are  represented  as  performing  the  work, 
although  one  man  could  do  it  without  assistance.  The  assistant  is 
called  by  the  Osage  '‘U-ki'-stse-k’i“,”  he  who  is  entitled  to  half, 
and  by  the  Omaha  "te'-t’e,”  he  who  is  entitled  to  a  portion.  A 
free  translation  of  one  line  only  of  this  Omaha  song  wiU  suffice  to 
give  the  meaning. 

1 

Hold  for  me  the  foot,  my  son,  hold  for  me  the  foot. 

2 

Hold  for  me  the  head,  my  son,  hold  for  me  the  head. 

3 

Hold  for  me  the  tail,  my  son,  hold  for  me  the  tail. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  Osage  and  Omaha  buffalo  songs  is 
not  accidental.  For  certain  political  reasons  a  number  of  gentes 
41383°— 30 - 41 
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withdrew  from  the  great  Osage  tribe  and  in  later  times  became  known 
as  the  Omaha  tribe.  For  a  long  time,  however,  these  gentes  retained 
the  old  gentile  name  “  Ho  “'-ga,”  but  they  finally  adopted  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  Omaha,  or  Upstream  People.  When  these  gentes 
departed  from  the  Osage  tribe  they  took  with  them  their  gentile 
versions  of  the  tribal  rites,  including  the  buffalo  songs,  thus  leaving 
gaps  in  the  old  Osage  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  arrangement  of  the  ancient 
tribal  rites.  (For  tradition  of  the  separation  see  Nineteenth  Internat. 
Cong.  Americanists,  1915,  pp.  459-462.) 

The  ninth  song  of  this  group  is  the  first  of  the  Songs  of  the  Maize. 
It  is  thought  that  the  No“'-ho”-zhi“-ga  represent  the  people  as  speak¬ 
ing  in  this  song,  each  for  himself  or  herself,  the  men  who  guard  the 
village  and  the  women  who  work  in  the  fields. 

The  words  and  the  music  of  the  song  express  joy  at  the  awakening 
of  the  earth  from  its  long  winter  sleep;  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
fields  where  the  women  are  preparing  the  soil  for  planting;  the  sight 
of  the  long  rows  of  little  hills  within  which  are  to  be  put  the  precious 
seeds  from  which  the  people  hope  for  a  rich  harvest;  the  sight  of  the 
young  stalks  as  they  spread  their  blades  in  the  winds  and  take  their 
place  amid  other  living  forms;  the  sight  of  the  bright  light  of  day 
that  touches  every  form  of  life  and  urges  each  onward  toward 
maturity. 

Amid  all  this  awakening,  this  activity  of  life,  the  old  No“'-ho°- 
zhi“-ga  perceived  a  first  token  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine,  Creative 
Power,  a  presence  that  is  indicated  by  some  visible  mark,  like  foot¬ 
prints  upon  the  earth’s  surface. 

All  the  lines  of  the  first  stanza  are  translated  and  the  last  two 
lines  from  each  of  the  other  three  stanzas. 


M.M.  J=96 

in 


Song  9 

(Osage  version,  p.  762) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


Mo“  -  i“  -  ka  tee  -  ga  ge  dse  i  he,  Wi  -  tei  -  go  a  -  - 


L. 

- 1 

- P — ^ 

-  ^ 

J 

- 1 - P-=l- 

- ^ ^ 

:•  — 1^  n — 

gthe  sho-dse  ge,  To“  -  be  mo“-bthi“-e  the  he  the,  Sho-dse  ge  to“  - 


— # 


be  mo“-bthi“-e  the, Tho  geno“  sho-dse  ge  To“  -  be  mo“-bthi“-e  the  he. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Amid  the  earth,  renewed  in  verdure, 

Amid  rising  smoke,  my  grandfather’s  footprints 
I  see,  as  from  place  to  place  I  wander. 

The  rising  smoke  I  see  as  I  wander. 

Amid  all  forms  visible,  the  rising  smoke 
I  see,  as  I  move  from  place  to  place. 

2 

Amid  all  forms  visible,  the  little  hills  in  rows 
I  see,  as  I  move  from  place  to  place. 

3 

Amid  all  forms  visible,  the  spreading  blades 
I  see,  as  I  move  from  place  to  place. 

4 

Amid  all  forms  visible,  the  light  of  day 
I  see,  as  I  move  from  place  to  place. 

The  tenth  song  of  this  group  is  expressive  of  a  feeling  of  reverence 
for  woman,  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of  adoration,  for  it  is  she  upon 
whom  nature  has  imposed  the  sacred  duty  of  motherhood. 

In  this  song  the  No“'-ho“-zhi°^ga  have  represented  the  woman  as 
speaking  of  her  task  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the 
maize  for  food  for  her  children.  This  plant  must  bear  the  fruit 
which  the  children  must  eat  that  they  may  live  and  the  woman  has 
learned  that  the  plant  will  require  as  much  care  from  her  as  the  little 
ones  in  order  to  bring  it  to  maturity  and  fruition. 

Stanzas  1  to  5  are  descriptive  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  soil  to 
receive  the  seeds  to  be  planted.  Stanzas  6  to  8  refer  to  the  sacred 
act  of  the  woman  and  to -the  seeds  she  must  plant  in  the  seven  con¬ 
secrated  hills.  Stanzas  9  to  17  tell  of  the  successive  stages  of  the 
growth  and  fruition  of  the  plant.  Stanzas  18  to  20  speak  of  the 
harvesting  that  brings  joy  in  the  woman’s  house  and  to  the  day  that 
jnarks  the  fulfillment  of  her  duty. 

A  translation  of  one  line  from  each  stanza  will  give  the  meaning 
of  the  song. 
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Song  10 

(Osage  version,  p.  763) 

M.M.  J— 100  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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he  sho  -  de  no“  -  zhi^-e  the  he. 

FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 


Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 


Smoke  arises  from  their  midst  (burning  of  the  old  stalks). 
2 

The  soil  lies  mellowed. 

3 

The  little  hills  stand  in  rows. 

4 

Lo,  the  little  hills  have  turned  gray. 

5 

Lo,  the  hills  are  in  the  light  of  day. 

6 

Lo,  I  come  to  the  sacred  act. 

7 

Give  me  one  (grain),  two,  three,  four. 

8 

Give  me  five,  six,  the  final  number  (7). 

9 

Lo,  the  tender  stalk  breaks  the  soil. 

10 

Lo,  the  stalk  stands  amidst  the  day. 

11 

Lo,  the  blades  spread  in  the  winds. 

12 

Lo,  the  stalks  stand  firm  and  upright. 

13 

Lo,  the  blades  sway  in  the  winds. 
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Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 


14 

Lo,  the  stalk  stands  jointed. 

15 

Lo,  the  plant  has  blossomed. 

16 

Lo,  the  blades  sigh  in  the  wind. 

17 

Lo,  the  ears  branch  from  the  stalk. 

18 

Lo,  I  pluck  the  ears. 

19 

Lo,  there  is  joy  in  my  house. 

20 

Lo,  the  day  of  fulfillment. 


In  the  Omaha  song  of  the  maize  (see  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
pp.  262-269)  the  sacred  plant  is  represented  as  speaking  of  its  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  growth,  from  the  formation  of  its  roots  to  fruition 
and  its  use  by  man  as  food. 

In  the  eleventh  song  the  No°'-ho°-zhi’^-ga  represent  the  woman  as 
being  in  a  thoughtful  mood  upon  the  arrival  of  the  season  when  the 
seeds  she  had  planted  amidst  her  footprints  should  have  grown  to 
maturity  and  fruition.  As  she  plans  to  visit  the  field  her  thoughts 
run  back  to  the  time  when  she  finished  making  the  little  hills  in 
which  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  maize.  She  follows  again,  in  memory, 
the  plant  in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  from  the  time  it  pushed 
upward  through  the  soil  and  spread  its  leaves  in  the  sun  to  the  time 
when  the  stalk  strengthened  and  stood  with  broad  leaves  swaying  in 
the  four  winds;  to  the  time  when  it  stood  in  full  maturity,  crowned 
with  yellow  blossoms.  She  pictures  in  her  mind  the  ripening  ears 
reaching  out  like  arms  from  the  stalks,  and  she  fancies  herself  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  clear  day  of  reality,  the  day  of  the  fulfillment  of  her  motherly 
duty. 

All  the  lines  of  the  first  stanza  are  translated  and  one  line  from 
each  of  the  other  stanzas. 
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Song  11 

(Osage  version,  p.  764) 

Transcribed  from  graphopbone  by  C.  Watefleld  Cadman, 
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Do°-be  the  tse  the  he,  do°-be  the  tee  the  the  he. 

FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 


I  shall  go  to  see,  I  shall  go  to  see, 

The  footprints  I  have  made,  I  shall  go  to  see, 

I  shall  go  to  see,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

The  hills  standing  in  rows,  I  shall  go  to  see, 

I  shall  go  to  see,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

2 

The  stalks  with  outspreading  leaves,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

3 

The  stalks  standing  upright,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

4 

The  leaves  swaying  in  the  wind,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

5 

The  yellow  blossoms,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

6 

The  overhanging  ears,  I  shall  go  to  see. 

7 

The  final  day  of  my  task,  I  shall  see. 


In  the  twelfth  song  the  woman,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  is  represented 
as  hastening  to  the  field  with  light  footsteps.  As  she  enters  the 
field  she  stands  with  exultant  pride  amidst  the  rustling  leaves  of  the 
fiuit-laden  stalks  crowned  with  yellow  blossoms.  She  gathers  some 
of  the  fruit  for  the  evening  meal.  When  she  finds  red,  blue,  or 
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speckled  ears  she  keeps  them  separate  for  the  little  ones  and  antici¬ 
pates  the  joy  of  hearing  their  cries  of  delight  when  they  see  the  corn. 
With  a  heavy  load,  but  a  light  heart,  she  hastens  homeward,  entei*s 
her  house  and  meets  the  demonstrations  of  joy  in  the  “Welcome 
home.”'  To  the  mother  it  is  a  day  of  contentment. 

One  line  is  translated  from  each  stanza  of  this  song. 

The  music  is  the  same  as  that  which  accompanies  the  tenth  song. 


Song  12 

(Osage  version,  p.  764) 
FREE  TRANSLATION 


Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 
Footprints  I  make! 


1 

I  go  to  the  field  with  eager  haste. 

2 

Amid  rustling  leaves  I  stand. 

3 

Amid  yellow'  blossoms  I  stand. 

4 

I  stand  with  exultant  pride. 

5 

I  hasten  homeward  with  a  burden  of  gladness. 


6 

Footprints  I  make!  There’s  joy  and  gladness  in  my  home. 

7 

Footprints  I  make!  I  stand  amidst  a  day  of  contentment! 

At  the  close  of  this  song,  when  Saucy-calf  presides  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  he  speaks  to  the  No°'-ho“-zhi°-ga  in  a  voice  that  all  can 
hear: 

“Ha!  No“-ho°-zhi°-ga,  Tse  Wa'-tho°  the  ga  she'-no“  i“  do.  Wa- 
tho“'  Sha-pe  thi“-kshe,  No“-ho°-zhi“-ga,  a-tsi  a'-to“-he  i“  do.  Wa- 
ga'-xe  the  she-to°'  ha  a-the'ta  a-ka  i“  do.  A'-ki-hi-dse  go“-tha  thi“ 
he  no“-e!. 

“Ha!  No”-ho“-zhi“-ga,  this  closes  the  Buffalo  Songs.  I  have  now 
come  to  the  “Six  Songs.”  Henceforth,  many  of  the  songs  will  be 
accompanied  with  ceremonial  forms  and  acts.  Therefore,  you  will 
give  us  all  your  attention.” 

The  Buffalo  Songs,  just  given,  close  the  first  part  of  the  Ritual 
known  to  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  as  the  “Seven  Songs.” 


THE  SIX  SONGS 

The  second  part  of  each  ritual  belonging  to  the  tribal  war  rites 
bears  the  title  Wa-tho“'  Sha-pe  tse.  The  Six  Songs.  The  mythical 
story  of  its  institution  and  its  Siymbolic  character  is  given  in  detail 
in  the  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  205-206.  Therefore  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
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Buffalo  Songs 

The  Six  Songs,  as  given  by  Saucy-calf,  begins  with  four  buffalo 
songs,  bearing  the  common  title  Tse-do'-a  Ni'-ka  I-no“-zhi“  Wa-tho°. 
Tse-do-a,  Buffalo;  Ni-ka,  Men;  I-no“-zhi“,  Stand-by;  Wa-tho“, 
Songs;  freely  translated.  Songs  of  the  Buffalo,  the  Stand-by  of  Men. 

At  the  singing  of  these  songs  the  Xo'-ka,  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  and  the 
candidate  rise  and  stand  throughout  the  singing.  The  theme  of  these 
songs  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  buffalo  from  the  unseen  to  the  visible 
world  in  order  to  give  support  to  the  lives  of  men. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza  of  the  song  are  translated. 


Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  766) 

M.M.  J  =  100  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  rise  and  stand, 

They  of  the  shaggy  mane,  rise  and  stand. 

2 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  rise  and  stand, 

They  of  the  curved  horns,  rise  and  stand. 

3 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  rise  and  stand. 

They  of  the  humped  shoulders,  rise  and  stand. 

4 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  rise  and  stand. 

They  whose  tails  curl  backward  in  anger,  rise  and  stand. 

5 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  rise  and  stand. 

They,  the  four-legged  ones,  rise  and  stand. 

6 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  rise  and  stand. 

They  who  paw  the  earth  in  anger,  rise  and  stand. 
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In  .the  second  song  of  this  group  the  buffalo  are  represented  as 
advancing  from  the  unseen  to  the  visible  world.  The  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  each  stanza  are  translated. 

The  music  is  the  same  as  that  of  Song  1. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  765) 

FREE  TRANSLATION  .  ' 

1 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  are  advancing, 

They  of  the  shaggy  mane,  are  advancing. 

2 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  are  advancing. 

They  of  the  curved  horns,  are  advancing. 

3 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  are  advancing, 

They  of  the  humped  shoulders,  are  advancing. 

4 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  are  advancing. 

They  whose  tails  curl  in  anger,  are  advancing. 

5 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  are  advancing. 

They,  the  four-legged  ones,  are  advancing. 

6 

Lo,  my  grandfathers  are  advancing. 

They  who  paw  the  earth  in  anger,  are  advancing. 


The  third  song  represents  the  buffalo  as  rising  with  cheerful  quick¬ 
ness,  to  move  to  the  visible  world.  Two  lines  from  each  stanza  are 
translated. 

Song  3 


M.M.  J  = 


96 


(Osage  version,  p.  766) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise, 

They -of  the  shaggy  manes,  rise  quickly. 

2 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise. 

They  of  the  curved  horns,  rise  quickly. 

3 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise. 

They  of  the  humped  shoulders,  rise  quickly. 

4 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise. 

They  whose  tails  curl  in  anger,  rise  quickly. 

5 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise. 

They,  the  four-legged  ones,  rise  quickly. 

6 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise, 

They  who  paw  the  earth  in  anger,  rise  quickly. 

In  the  fourth  song  the  rising  of  the  buffalo  is  again  referred  to. 
They  are  represented  as  approaching  from  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
the  west,  east,  south,  and  north.  The  song  is  an  expression  of  joy 
at  the  coming  of  the  animals  so  useful  to  the  life  of  men. 

It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  when  the  Omaha  separated  from 
the  Osage  tribe  the  people  took  with  them  their  version  of  certain 
parts  of  the  tribal  rites.  (The  Omaha  version  of  this  buffalo  song 
is  given  in  the  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  293.)  In  the  Osage 
version  which  deals  with  the  same  theme  the  herds  are  said  to  be 
approaching  from  the  west,  east,  south,  and  north,  whereas  the 
Omaha  song  tells  that  the  buffalo  are  to  come  from  ten  different 
directions  of  the  earth,  each  direction  being  given  a  stanza  in  the 
song.  In  the  eleventh  stanza  they  are  represented  as  coming  from 
“o°'-ge-da,  ”  from  every  direction.  This  phrase,  o“'-ge-da  (from  every 
direction),  was  consecrated  to  use  as  a  personal  gentile  name  by  the 
Ho“'-ga  gens  and  is  given  to  children  of  this  gens  to  this  day. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza  of  the  fourth  Osage  song 
are  translated. 
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Song  4 

(Osage  version,  p.  766) 

M.M.  J  —  84  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise  to  come, 

They  rise  and  come  from  the  land  of  the  west. 

2 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise  to  come. 

They  rise  and  come  from  the  land  of  the  east. 

3 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise  to  come. 

They  rise  and  come  from  the  land  of  the  south. 

4 

Look  you,  my  grandfathers  rise  to  come. 

They  rise  and  come  from  the  land  of  the  north. 

Deer  Song 

The  song  next  in  order  is  the  Ta  Wa-tho“,  Deer  Song.  Ta,  deer; 
Wa-tho“,  song.  Ta  is  the  modern  Osage  name  for  the  deer;  the 
archaic  name  is  ta'-xtsi.  The  archaic  name  for  the  deer  is  used  in 
Song  6,  in  the  Puma  version  of  the  Ni'-ki  No“-k’o°  Ritual.  (See 
39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  191.) 

Saucy-calf  sang  but  one  deer  song,  although  in  the  list  of  songs 
permanently  fixed  by  the  No'^'-ho“-zhi“-ga  he  gives  the  number  as 
four.  Hi“-5i'-mo“-i“,  of  the  same  gens,  gives  three  in  his  list.  The 
name  of  the  deer  appears  in  the  song  only  in  the  title. 

This  song  refers  to  the  choice  of  the  deer  as  one  of  the  seven  animals 
chosen  for  use  in  the  tribal  war  rites  as  symbols  of  courage.  The 
deer,  having  no  gall,  is  not  a  courageous  animal,  yet  it  so  happens 
sometimes  that  when  hotly  pursued  by  the  hunter  he  will  run  into 
the  village  amidst  the  houses  and  escape  harm  as  though  by  some 
supernatural  influence.  It  was  because  of  its  fleetness  that  the  old 
No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga  gave  the  deer  a  prominent  place  in  the  war  rites. 
(See  lines  81-83,  p.  546.)  Two  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  one  of 
each  of  the  other  stanzas  are  translated. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  767) 


M.M.  J— 92  Transcrltied  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

O  where  shall  I  run?  where  shall  I  run? 

O  ho,  amidst  these  houses  I  shall  run. 

2 

O  ho,  I  run  along  the  rear  of  the  houses. 

3 

O  ho,  amid  the  light  of  day  I  run  in  safety. 

Black  Bear  Songs 

The  next  group  of  songs  is  called  Wa-^a'-be  Wa-tho“,  Black  Bear 
Songs.  These  songs  refer  to  the  close  of  the  great  war  ceremony 
that  takes  place  in  the  House  of  Mysteries,  after  which  the  warriors 
march  toward  the  country  of  the  enemy.  While  the  office  of  setting 
up  the  House  of  Mysteries  was  specifically  conferred  upon  the  Black 
Bear  gens,  it  was  understood  that  the  Puma,  a  kindred  gens,  was 
included  in  the  appointment.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  62.) 

The  black  bear  and  the  puma  are  both  symbols  of  the  fire  that 
knows  no  mercy  when  once  it  takes  a  destructive  course.  The  sign 
of  this  ruthless  quality  is  charcoal  made  from  the  redbud  tree  which 
was  consecrated  for  the  purpose.  The  warriors  when  about  to  attack 
the  enemy  blacken  their  faces  with  the  sacred  charcoal,  and  he  who 
neglects  to  put  upon  his  face  this  sign  is  ignored  when  honors  are 
conferred  upon  the  men  who  had  performed  the  prescribed  acts  of 
valor. 

In  each  stanza  of  the  two  songs  here  given  an  archaic  term  is  used 
which  could  not  be  translated  or  analyzed  by  any  of  the  men  who 
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gave  the  tribal  rituals.  Saucy-calf  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
archaic  term  “  wa'-^a-ki-the  ”  refers  to  a  person  or  a  group  of  persons 
appointed  to  perform  certain  mystic  acts  by  which  success  may  be 
brought  about  in  a  tribal  enterprise.  The  term  is  also  frequently 
used  in  the  penalty  wi'-gi-es,  wherein  certain  birds,  animals,  and 
insects  are  appealed  to  to  punish,  by  supernatural  means,  any  person 
who  may  violate  his  initiatory  obligations.  (See  39th  Ann.  Kept. 
B.  A.  E.,  pp.  47  and  51.) 

Two  lines  from  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  translated. 


Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  767) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 


You  have  closed  the  mystic  rites,  O  Wa'-ga-ki-the, 
You  have  closed  the  rites,  0  Great  Black  Bear. 


2 

You  have  closed  the  mystic  rites,  0  Wa'-ga-ki-the, 
You  have  closed  the  rites,  0  Great  Puma. 


The  second  song  of  this  group  refers  again  to  the  closing  of  the 
final  mystic  rites  performed  by  the  No”'-ho“-zhi“-ga  within  the 
House  of  Mysteries  set  up  by  the  Black  Bear  and  the  Puma  gentes. 
The  closing  of  the  rites  is  a  signal  to  the  warriors  that  they  are  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  against  the  enemy.  The 
warriors  with  their  weapons  are  figuratively  assembled  in  the  House 
of  Mysteries. 

A  translation  of  three  lines  from  each  stanza  "will  suffice  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  song. 
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Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  767) 


M.M.  J  ~  84  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C,  Wakefield  Cadmaiu 


bthe  do“  he,  Wa  -  §a  -  ki  -  the  shpa-no“  -  tha  bi  the. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Thou  hast  closed  the  mystic  rites,  O  Wa'-ga-ki-the, 

Wheresoever  thou  goest,  there  I  shall  go. 

Thou  hast  closed  the  mystic  rites,  O  Great  Black  Bear. 

2 

Thou  hast  closed  the  mystic  rites,  O  Wa'-ga-ki-the, 

Wheresoever  thou  goest,  there  shall  I  go. 

Thou  hast  closed  the  mystic  rites,  O  Great  Puma. 

Wi'-Gi-E  AND  Songs  of  the  Rush  for  Charcoal 

The  next  group  of  songs  is  called  No“-xthe'  I-ki°-dse  Wa-tho“, 
Songs  of  the  Rush  for  the  Charcoal.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  Fire 
Ritual  that  belongs  to  the  great  war  ceremony  w^hich  is  performed 
when  the  two  tribal  divisions  organize  a  war  party  to  go  against  a 
common  enemy.  In  preparing  for  the  ceremonies  that  pertain  to 
this  ritual  two  great  fires  are  built  in  the  morning  while  it  is  yet  dark. 
Around  these  fires  are  gathered  the  warriors,  each  man  stripped  of 
all  clothing  excepting  the  loin  cloth  and  moccasms.  At  a  signal  given 
by  the  two  priests  who  conduct  the  ceremony,  the  warriors  rush  upon 
the  fires,  striving  to  secure  a  burning  brand  from  which  to  gather 
the  sacred  charcoal  which  he  must  use  to  blacken  his  face  when  about 
to  fall  upon  the  foe.  In  a  later  volume  the  “Fire  Ritual”  with  all 
its  ceremonial  acts  will  be  given  in  its  established  place  in  the  great 
war  rite  called  Wa-sha'-be  A-thi“. 

Saucy-calf  gave-  only  four  songs  belonging  to  this  rite,  includmg 
the  charcoal  wi'-gi-e,  although  in  his  formal  list  of  the  ritual  songs 
he  gave  the  number  as  10. 
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The  black  bear,  the  male  puma,  and  the  golden  eagle  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  charcoal  wi'-gi-e  as  the  animals  who  gave  to  the  “little 
ones”  the  sacred  symbolic  color  (black)  to  use  in  their  war  rites. 
While  these  animals  and  the  color  of  the  charcoal  are  brought  into 
prominence  in  the  ritual,  they  are  solely  as  the  color  emblem  of  a 
mysterious  force — fire.  This  force,  fire,  has  a  dual  character;  it  is  a 
destructive  power,  and  it  is  a  beneficial  power.  When  the  warrior 
blackens  his  face  with  the  symbolic  charcoal  as  he  is  about  to  attack 
the  enemy  the  color  (black)  symbolizes  the  destructive  character  of 
fire.  To  that  characteristic  of  fire  the  appeal  is  made.  The  act  of 
putting  the  black  on  the  face  is  equivalent  to  the  warrior  taking  a 
vow  to  show  no  mercy  to  his  enemy. 

The  fire  emblem  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  192,  lines  1000-1005, 
in  which  the  puma  is  represented  as  spealdng.  The  lines  are  here 
quoted ; 

1000.  I  am  a  person  whom  the  httle  ones  may  well  choose  to  be  a 

symbol  of  their  courage. 

1001.  Thereupon  he  expanded  his  tail  as  though  in  great  anger  and 

spake, 

1002.  Saying:  Behold  the  dark  tip  of  my  tail. 

1003.  The  little  ones  shall  make  of  it  a  symbol  of  fire. 

1004.  When  they  make  of  it  a  symbol  of  fire. 

1005.  They  shall  have  fire  that  can  not  be  extinguished. 

And  on  page  193,  lines  1025-1029,  the  black  bear  is  represented  as 
speaking  as  follows: 

1025.  The  Black  Bear  spake,  saying:  I  am  a  person  whom  the  little 

ones  may  well  choose  to  be  a  symbol  of  courage. 

1026.  Behold  my  outspread  claws, 

1027.  I  have  made  them  to  be  as  my  flames  of  fire. 

1028.  When  the  little  ones  make  them  to  be  their  symbols  of  fire, 

1029.  They  shall  always  have  fire  that  can  not  be  extinguished. 

Wi'-Gi-E  OF  THE  Black  Bear,  the  Puma,  and  the  Eagle 

(Osage  version^  p.  768;  literal  translation,  p.  817) 

1.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  as  charcoal?  they  said  to  one 

another,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house. 

2.  Then  arose  the  male  black  bear  with  a  stubby  tail,  and  spake, 

3.  Saying:  I  am  a  person  who  is  fit  to  be  used  as  charcoal  for  black¬ 

ening  the  face. 

4.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  charcoal, 

5.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  in  their  life’s  journey. 

6.  The  color  of  the  tip  of  my  nose,  which  is  black, 

7.  Is  fit  for  the  little  ones  to  use  for  blackening  their  faces. 

8.  When  they  use  this  to  blacken  their  faces. 
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9.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  in  their  life’s  journey. 

10.  When  they  go  against  the  enemy  who  dwell  toward  the  setting  sun, 

11.  And  use  the  color  as  a  symbol  of  their  supplications  for  divine  aid, 

12.  Their  prayers  shall  always  be  readily  granted,  in  their  hfe’s 

journey. 

13.  Then  shall  they  always  succeed  in  making  the  foe  to  fall. 

14.  The  color  of  the  edges  of  my  mouth,  which  is  black, 

15.  Is  also  for  use  as  a  symbolic  color. 

16.  When  the  little  ones  make  use  of  this  as  a  sacred  color, 

17.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

18.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

19.  And  use  this  color  as  a  symbol  of  their  supplications  for  divine  aid 

20.  Their  prayers  shall  always  be  readily  granted. 

21.  Then  shall  they  always  succeed  in  making  the  foe  to  fall. 

22.  The  color  of  the  tips  of  my  ears 

23.  Is  also  fit  for  use  as  a  symbolic  color. 

24.  When  the  little  ones  use  it  as  a  sacred  color, 

25.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

26.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

27.  They  shall  use  the  color  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  aid. 

28.  Then  shall  they  never  fail  to  make  fall  the  foe,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life. 

29.  The  color  of  the  hair  along  the  ridge  of  my  back,  which  is  black, 

30.  Is  also  fit  for  use  as  a  symbolic  color. 

31.  When  the  little  ones  use  it  as  a  sacred  color, 

32.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

33.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

34.  They  shall  use  the  color  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  aid. 

35.  Then  shall  they  never  fail  to  make  fall  the  foe. 

36.  The  color  of  the  tip  of  my  tail,  which  is  black, 

37.  Is  also  fit  for  use  as  a  symbolic  color. 

38.  When  the  little  ones  use  it  as  a  sacred  color, 

39.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

40.  When  the  little  ones  use  it  as  a  sacred  color, 

41.  As  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

42.  They  shall  use  it  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  divine  aid. 

43.  Then  shall  they  never  fail  to  make  fall  the  foe. 

44.  The  color  of  my  toes,  which  is  black, 

45.  Is  also  fit  for  use  as  a  symbolic  color. 

46.  When  the  little  ones  use  it  as  a  sacred  color, 

47.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

48.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

49.  They  shall  use  the  color  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  aid. 

50.  Then  shall  they  never  fail  to  make  fall  the  foe. 
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51.  What  shall  they  use  as  charcoal?  they  said  to  one  another,  it  has 

been  said,  in  this  house. 

52.  Then  the  male  puma  spake, 

53.  Saying:  I  also  am  a  person  fit  to  be  used  as  charcoal  for  blackening 

the  face. 

54.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  charcoal, 

55.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  in  their  life’s  journey. 

56.  The  color  of  the  tip  of  my  nose,  which  is  black, 

57.  Is  fit  for  the  little  ones  to  use  for  blackening  their  faces. 

58.  Wlien  they  use  this  for  blackening  their  faces, 

59.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use,  in  their  life’s  journey. 

60.  The  color  of  the  edge  of  my  mouth,  which  is  black, 

61.  The  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  symbolic  color. 

62.  Wlien  the  httle  ones  use  this  as  a  sacred  color, 

63.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

64.  What  shall  they  use  as  charcoal?  they  said  to  one  another,  it  has 

been  said,  in  this  house. 

65.  Then  spake  the  eagle,  the  faultless  in  plumage, 

66.  Saying:  I  am  a  person  who  is  fit  for  use  as  charcoal. 

67.  The  color  of  my  beak,  which  is  black, 

68.  They  shall  also  use  as  a  sacred  color. 

69.  I  am  a  person  who  is  ever  under  the  watchful  care  of  Wa-ko“'-da. 

70.  May  some  of  the  httle  ones  also 

71.  Come  under  the  watchful  care  of  Wa-ko”'-da. 

72.  Wh.en  they  make  of  me  their  sacred  charcoal, 

73.  As  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

74.  They  shall  never  fail  to  make  the  foe  to  lie  low. 

75.  The  color  of  the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  my  head,  which  is  black, 

76.  Shall  be  as  charcoal  to  the  little  ones  a  symbolic  color. 

77.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  me  their  charcoal, 

78.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

79.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

80.  They  shall  use  it  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  aid. 

81.  Then  shall  they  easily  make  fall  their  foe,  in  their  life’s  journey. 

82.  The  black  tip  of  my  tail 

83.  Shall  also  be  as  charcoal  to  them. 

84.  When  they  make  of  it  their  charcoal,  a  symbolic  color, 

85.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

86.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  their  enemies 

87.  They  shall  use  this  color  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  aid. 

88.  Then  shall  they  easily  make  the  foe  to  fall,  in  their  life’s  journey. 

41383°— 30 - 42 
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89.  The  color  of  my  feet,  which  is  black, 

90.  Shall  also  be  to  them  as  charcoal,  a  symbolic  color. 

91.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  it  a  sacred  color, 

92.  Black  indeed  shall  be  the  charcoal  they  use  to  blacken  their  faces. 

93.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun,  against  their  enemies, 

94.  They  shall  use  it  as  a  sign  of  their  supplication  for  aid. 

95.  Then  shall  it  be  easy  for  them  to  make  the  foe  to  lie  low,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

The  three  songs  of  this  group  relate  to  the  hereditary  office  of  the 
men  of  certain  gentes  to  assemble  the  various  symbolic  articles  to 
be  used  in  the  fire  ceremony  and  the  reciting  of  the  rituals  pertaining 
thereto. 

These  articles  are  feathers  from  the  immature  golden  eagle  to  be 
used  in  the  making  of  the  dark  standards;  feathers  of  the  mature 
eagle  to  be  used  in  making  the  white  standards.  (PI.  21.)  Eight 
standards  are  made,  four  for  the  commanders  chosen  from  the  Tsi'- 
zhu  great  tribal  division  and  four  for  the  commanders  chosen  from 
the  Ho°'-ga  great  division;  the  eight  standards;  the  deerskins  which 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  each  of  the  standards;  the 
sacred  wood  (redbud)  to  be  burned  to  make  the  symbolic  charcoal  to 
be  used  by  the  warriors  on  the  successful  day  hoped  for. 

A  translation  of  two  lines  from  the  first  stanza  and  one  line  from 
each  of  the  other  stanzas  of  the  song  is  given. 


M.M.  J=96 
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(Osage  version,  p.  771) 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Let  the  men  gather  here  to  sing,  I  say  I 
I  say!  I  say!  I  say! 


They  who  have  the  sacred  bird,  I  say! 

3 

They  who  have  the  mystic  standards,  I  say! 

4 

They  who  have  the  golden  eagle,  I  say! 

5 

They  who  have  the  deerskins,  I  say! 

6 

They  who  have  the  mystic  fires,  I  say! 

7 

They  who  have  the  mystic  charcoal,  I  say! 

8 

They  who  have  the  day  of  success,  I  say! 

After  a  short  pause  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  sings  the  second  song, 
when  the  Xo'-ka  rises  and  dances  to  the  music. 

Lines  1  and  2  of  the  first  stanza  and  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  other 
stanzas  are  translated. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  771) 

M-M-  J  =  92  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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1 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone, 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 


2 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone, 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 

They  who  have  the  sacred  bird  shall  sing. 

3 

The  men  gathered  here  shall  sing,  they  alone. 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the, 

They  who  have  the  standards  shall  sing. 

4 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone. 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 

They  who  have  the  white  eagle  shall  sing. 

5 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone, 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 

They  who  have  the  deerskins  shall  sing. 

6 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone, 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 

They  who  have  the  mystic  fire  shall  sing. 

7 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone. 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 

They  who  have  the  mystic  charcoal  shall  sing. 

8 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  sing,  they  alone. 
They  alone,  e  he  the  he  the. 

They  who  have  the  day  of  success  shall  sing. 


As  the  second  song  is  coining  to  a  close  the  Sho'-ka  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  Xo'-ka  a  standard  made  for  this  ceremony.  The 
A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  goes  on  to  the  third  song  without  pause  while  the 
Xo  -ka  contmues  to  dance,  holding  aloft  the  standard.  The  chorus 
smgs  louder,  the  rattles  are  beaten  faster,  and  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka 
calls  to  the  Xo'-ka:  "Dance,  young  man!  You  may  never  have 
another  chance  to  dance  before  these  people!” 

The  officiating  priest  who  recites  the  wi'-gi-e  and  sings  the  songs 
at  the  fire  ceremony  points  to  the  fire  with  his  standard  when  he 
comes  to  the  third  line  of  the  sLxth  stanza  of  this  song.  Then  the 

warriors  rush  upon  the  flames  with  war  cries  and  snatch  from  each 
other  the  burning  brands. 


At  the  end  of  the  last  stanza  in  this  ceremony  the  Xo'-ka  with  a 
dramatic  motion  tosses  the  standard  toward  the  Deer  gens  of  the 
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Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision  as  he  cries  out:  “ Wa-zha'-zhe,  Ta-tha'-xi, 
ha  ta  ni  kshe  do“,  ga  ke  gi-do“'-be  tsi-gtha  thi“  ho!”  “Oh!  Deer’s 
lung  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe,.  what  doest  thou!  look  upon  this,  an  emblem 
of  thy  making!  ”  Whereupon  the  member  of  that  gens  who  had  made 
the  standard  picks  it  up,  takes  it  to  his  seat  and  then  recites  the 
wi'-gi-e  relating  to  the  emblem. 

The  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  translated. 


Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  772) 


Ha -ni  -  da,  ha  -  ni-da  hi  hi  i,  Ni-ka  gtu  hi  tha  ha^n<>“  tse  he  the, 


They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

The  men  here  gathered  shall  stand  alone. 

2 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  sacred  bird  shall  stand  alone. 

3 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  standards  shall  stand  alone. 

4 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  white  eagle  shall  stand  alone. 

5 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  deerskins  shall  stand  alone. 

6 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  mystic  fires  shall  stand  alone. 

7 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  mystic  charcoal  shall  stand  alone. 

8 

They  alone,  they  alone,  hi  hi-i. 

They  who  have  the  day  of  success  shall  stand  alone. 
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Songs  of  the  Waters 

The  next  group  of  songs  is  the  Ni'dsi  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  the  Waters. 
When  a  war  party  comes  to  a  stream  that  looks  dangerous  these 
songs  are  sung  as  supplications  to  Wa-ko“'-da,  the  Holy  One,  for 
permission  to  cross  safely  and  without  harm.  Certain  water  animals 
are  also  appealed  to  for  strength  and  comage,  for  Wa-ko°'-da  had 
given  to  them  a  power  not  given  to  man,  that  of  successfully  over¬ 
coming  the  dangers  of  angry  waters.  These  animals  are:  (1)  The 
A'-hi“-thi°-ge,  the  wingless,  or  the  finless  one.  No  definite  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  as  to  what  fish  is  meant,  but  Saucy-calf 
believed  it  to  be  the  eel;  (2)  the  sacred  beaver.  This  animal  is  at 
home  in  both  land  and  water  and  is  a  powerful  swimmer;  (3)  the 
great  otter,  whose  home  is  in  the  water  and  on  the  land  and  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  swimmers;  (4)  and  the  great  turtle,  who 
is  another  swimmer  who  is  never  afraid  of  dangerous  waters. 

Three  land  annuals  are  also  appealed  to  because  they  are  known 
to  he  great  and  courageous  swimmers.  When  crossing  a  river  too 
deep  to  be  waded  the  warriors  make  little  boats  of  the  skius  of  these 
annuals  into  which  they  put  their  shrines  and  clothing  and  tow  them 
as  they  swim  across.  These  animals  are:  (1)  The  great  black  bear, 
who  is  mysterious  in  its  habits;  (2)  the  great  puma,  possessed  of  great 
courage;  (3)  the  sacred  gray  wolf,  an  animal  always  tireless  and  alert. 

Three  lines  of  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  translated. 


Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  772) 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Wa-ko°'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water, 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  wingless  one,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

2 

Wa-ko^'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water, 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  Sacred  Beaver,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

3 

Wa-ko“'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water. 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  Great  Otter,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

4 

Wa-ko°'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water. 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  Great  Black  One,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

5 

Wa-ko'^'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water. 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  Great  Puma,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

6 

Wa-ko°'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water, 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  Great  Wolf,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

7 

Wa-ko'^'-da,  thou  holy  one,  permit  us  to  cross  this  water. 

Permit  us  to  cross,  permit  us  to  cross. 

Thou  Great  Turtle,  thou  who  art  our  grandfather. 

In  the  second  song  the  warriors  address  the  animals  mentioned  m 
the  first  song,  calling  upon  them  for  aid  in  crossing  the  angry  waters. 
Four  lines  of  the  first  stanza  and  two  lines  of  the  other  stanzas  of  this 
song  are  translated. 
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Song  2 

fOsage  version,  p.  773) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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-f 
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^ — 
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b - 

—  ■  b  ^  
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*  m  ‘ 

-4 — 1 - 1 — =r—  4 

- f - 

ge  dsi  mi-kshi°  da,  E  tha  he  tho,  e  tha  he  - 
FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

O  grandfather,  here  I  stand  at  the  water’s  edge, 
Thou  Finless  One, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 

Look  you,  look  you. 

2 

Thou  Sacred  Beaver, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 

3 

Thou  Great  Otter, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 

4 

Thou  Great  Black  One, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 

5 

Thou  Great  Puma, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 

6 

Thou  Sacred  Wolf, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 

7 

Thou  Great  Turtle, 

Lo,  at  the  water’s  edge  I  stand. 


The  third  of  the  water  songs  speaks  in  definite  terms  of  the  dwelling 

p  ace  that  is  in  a  great  lake  of  the  land  and  water  animals  appealed 
to  lor  aid. 

The  idea  that  land  animals  as  well  as  water  animals  dwell  in  great 
bodies  of  water  is  common  among  some  of  the  Siouan  tribes.  This 
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belief  is  expressed  in  the  mystic  rites  and  in  the  ordinary  myths.  In 
the  ritual  of  the  Omaha  Shell  Society  it  is  definitely  mentioned.  (See 
27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  514.) 

Two  liues  of  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  translated. 


Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  773) 

M-]Vr.  ^  “  132  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  0.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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m 

to°  dsi  to°  he  -  tho°  -  be  no“,  The  -  thu  ba  he-tho“  -be  no°. 
FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear, 

Out  of  the  great  lake  the  Finless  One  shall  come. 

2 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear. 

Out  of  the  lake  the  Sacred  Bear  shall  come. 

3 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear. 

Out  of  the  lake  the  Great  Otter  shall  come. 

4 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear, 

Out  of  the  lake  the  Great  Black  One  shall  come. 

5 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear. 

Out  of  the  lake  the  Great  Puma  shall  come. 

6 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear. 

Out  of  the  great  lake  the  Sacred  Wolf  shall  come. 

7 

Here  he  shall  appear,  he  shall  appear. 

Out  of  the  lake  the  Great  Turtle  shall  come. 
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Songs  of  the  Stars 

The  group  following  the  Songs  of  the  Waters  is  the  Wa'-tse  Wa- 
tho“  Songs  of  the  Stars. 

The  two  songs  here  given  belong  to  the  Tho'-xe  gens  and  both 
songs  refer  to  the  morning  star.  The  Tsi'-zhu  Wa-no°,  a  war  gens, 
has  two  cosmic  war  symbols,  a  single  star  and  a  constellation, 
namely,  the  Red  Star  (Pole  Star)  and  ‘‘The  Wolf  that  hangs  at  the 
Side  of  the  Heavens”  (Canis  Major). 

Wa-tse  is  the  archaic  name  of  the  stars;  the  modern  name  is 
Mi-ka  -ke.  The  fii'st  song  has  only  one  stanza. 

A  translation  of  one  line  of  the  stanza  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
meaning. 

Song  1 


M.M.  Jrr84 


(Osage  version,  p.  774) 


tse  hi-thoii-bagthi-no°-zhi°-e,  Wa  -  tse  hi-thoii  ba  gthi-noii-zhi°-e,Wa- 


Lo,  the  star  again  appears,  yonder  he  stands. 

The  second  song  has  only  one  stanza.  A  translation  of  one  line 
will  suffice  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  song. 
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Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  774) 


M.M.  J  =  84 

A  1-  -P- 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 

sy  L 

> 

,  b  *  ' 

"  .4 

/  L'  L'  b  h  - 

At 

I 

Wa  -  tee  ki  -  wa  -  wa  gthi  -  no°  -  zhi^  -  e,  Wa  - 


j/ 1  b  u  ^  '  r 

a - • — a - * — •— 

^  (J  i 

ir 

1 - — L — — \ - L— -1 

tee  ki-wa- wa  gthi-noJ^-zlii^-ejWa  -  tee  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no“-zlu°-e,Wa- 


^  -  ki  -  wa  -  wa  gthi  -  no^  -  |^zhi“  -  e,  Wa  - 


1  N  \  \  S  1  

JTY'U  j  J  J  m 

Th  S'  r  ^ 

1 

iJ 

^  •  J-  j"  s- 

J 

- 

^  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no“-zhi°-e,  Wa-tee  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no“-zhi“-e. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

Lo,  the  star!  Yonder  he  stands  with  throbbing  brilliancy. 
The  Great  Evening  Songs 


The  next  group  of  songs  is  the  Pa'-Qe  d.o“  Wa-tho“  To“-ga,  The 
Great  Evening  Songs. 

The  words  of  the  Great  Evening  Songs  are  clear  but  are  obscure 
as  to  what  part  of  the  tribal  rite  they  refer.  Saucy-nalf  passed  them 
without  any  remarks.  Both  songs  perhaps  refer  to  the  Night  People 
or  to  some  rite  of  the  people  of  the  Night  gens,  the  sixth  of  the  Tsi'-zhu 
gentes  (see  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  53),  and  to  the  people  of  all 
the  gentes  who  have  put  symbolic  marks  upon  their  foreheads  and 
bodies.  The  night  is  regarded  by  the  Osage  and  the  Omaha  tribes 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mystic,  cosmic  powers. 

Among  the  Omaha  there  still  exists  a  society  called  Ho”'  I-tha’e- 
the.  Men  Who  Have  Been  Favored  by  the  Night — that  is,  men  who 
have  been  permitted  by  the  great  night  power  to  live,  to  bring  up 
their  daughters,  and  to  put  upon  their  foreheads,  chests,  shoulders, 
and  hands  the  life  symbols,  the  sun  and  the  stars,  the  former  repre¬ 
senting  day  and  the  latter  night. 

Only  lines  1  and  5  of  the  stanzas  of  this  song  are  translated. 


» 
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Song  1 


(Osage  version,  p.  774) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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H  — 
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— 1 - - 1-  -| 

.  <1-1 

ka  do°  dsi  the  hi“  do,  A  ho“  e-dsi  a-ka  do“  dsi  the  hi“  do. 
FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

To  the  people  of  the  night  I  am  going, 

To  the  people  whose  foreheads  bear  a  mystic  mark. 

2 

To  the  people  of  the  night  I  am  going, 

To  the  people  on  whose  bodies  there  are  mystic  marks. 

Lines  1  and  4  of  the  stanzas  of  the  second  song  are  translated. 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  774) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  0.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

There  are  peoples  of  the  night,  you  have  said, 

Peoples  whose  foreheads  bear  a  mystic  mark. 

2 

There  are  peoples  of  the  night,  you  have  said. 

Peoples  on  whose  bodies  there  are  mystic  marks. 

The  Little  Evening  Songs 

The  next  group  of  songs  is  the  Pa'-ge-do“  Wa-tho°  Zhi°-ga,  Little 
Evening  Songs,  or  Wa-po'-ga  Wa-tho“,  Songs  of  the  Gray  Owl. 

In  each  of  the  three  songs  of  the  Little  Evening  Songs  the  chief 
commander  of  a  war  party  is  represented  as  speaking.  This  officer, 
who  acts  as  mediator  between  his  warriors  and  the  Mysterious  Power 
that  governs  all  things,  travels  apart  from  his  men  throughout  the 
day  and  at  night  he  stands  alone,  far  away  from  the  camp,  to  listen, 
in  the  gloom  of  evening,  for  the  word  of  approval  that  might  come 
through  the  medium  of  the  gray  owl,  the  horned  owl,  the  gray  wolf, 
or  the  peculiar  sounds  made  by  a  snake. 

It  is  implied  by  the  words  of  the  first  song  of  this  group  that  the 
chief  commander  listens  for  the  voices  of  the  owls  or  the  wolf  or  for 
the  sounds  made  by  the  snake  during  his  nightly  vigil  and  accepts 
as  a  favorable  answer  to  his  supplications  the  first  one  of  these  he 
hears. 

The  first  two  lines  of  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  translated. 

Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  775) 


Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  O.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

t 

1 

Hark!  I  hear  a  voice  in  the  evening  gloom, 

Lo!  it  is  the  gray  owl  who  speaks  in  the  dark  of  evening. 

2 

Hark!  I  hear  a  voice  in  the  evening  gloom, 

Lo!  it  is  the  horned  owl  who  speaks  in  the  dark  of  evening. 

3 

Hark!  I  hear  a  voice  in  the  evening  gloom, 

Lo!  it  is  the  gray  wolf  w’ho  speaks  in  the  dark  of  evening. 

4 

Hark!  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  evening  gloom, 

Lo!  it  is  the  snake  who  moves  in  the  dark  of  evening. 


M.M.  J=80 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  775) 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

Lo!  from  the  dark  of  the  evening  I  am  bidden  to  go, 

It  is  the  gray  owl  who  speaks,  bidding  me  go. 

2 

Lo!  from  the  dark  of  the  evening  I  am  bidden  to  go, 

It  is  the  horned  owl  who  speaks,  bidding  me  go. 

3 

Lo!  from  the  dark  of  the  evening  I  am  bidden  to  go. 

It  is  the  gray  wolf  who  speaks,  bidding  me  go. 

4 

Lo!  from  the  dark  of  the  evening  I  am  bidden  to  go. 

It  IS  the  snake  who,  from  the  gloom  of  night,  signals  me  to  go. 

Three  lines  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  third  song  and  two  lines  of 
each  of  the  other  stanzas  are  translated. 
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M.M.  J  =  92 


Song  3 

(Osage  version,  p.  776) 

Transcribed  from  graphoplione  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  a  man  speaks,  telling  me  of  my  success, 
’Tis  the  gray  owl  who  speaks  to  me. 

Amid  night’s  gloom  he  gives  to  me  the  word. 

2 

’Tis  the  horned  owl  who  speaks  to  me. 

Amid  night’s  gloom  he  gives  to  me  the  word. 

3 

’Tis  the  gray  wolf  who  speaks  to  me, 

Amid  night’s  gloom  he  gives  to  me  the  word. 

4 

’Tis  the  snake  who  gives  to  me  the  signal, 
Amid  night’s  gloom  he  gives  to  me  the  sign. 


The  Snake  Songs 


The  next  group  of  songs  is  called  We'-ts’a  Wa-tho“,  Snake  Songs; 
literally,  he-who-kills ;  Wa-tho°,  songs.  These  songs  refer  to  those 
snakes  that  have  a  death-dealing  power.  The  rattlesnake  is  referred 
to  particularly.  The  name  We'-ts’a  is  apphed  to  the  harmless  as  well 
as  to  the  poisonous  snakes. 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  poisonous  snake  are  mentioned  in  these 
songs,  namely,  its  skill  in  secreting  itself  in  the  grass  and  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  it  reveals  itself  and  strikes.  The  first  song  refers 
to  the  rattlesnake,  the  second  song  to  the  other  venomous  snakes. 

The  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  of  the  first  song  are  trans¬ 
lated. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  776) 
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^  Fourth  measure,  second  stanza 
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tsi-gthe  he  the. 


FREE  TRANSLATION 


1 

Look  you!  how  quickly  it  reveals  itself,  reveals  itself, 

A  rattle  ^  reveals  itself. 

2 

Look  you!  how  quickly  they  reveal  themselves,  reveal  themselves. 

Four  rattles  ^  quickly  reveal  themselves. 

In  the  second  song  the  venomous  snake  is  represented  as  speaking 
of  itself. 

The  first  and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza  are  translated. 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  776) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


f  ^ - M 

^124^  u  r  * — •  • — ^ — 
K-'  ^  ^ — 1 ^ - 

s  ^  M  ^ ^ — • — 

Wa  -  ko^  -  da  -  gi  wi-e  mi  -  kshe  ho^,  Wa  -  ko^  -  da  -  gi  wi-e 


— 

- r - r - - 

- rs — N— 

r-N - N - - N - 1 - 1 

k 

- 1 - 1-^ — 

s — 

— - H - 1  J  [I 

- n - •  i=i=J - [| 

mi  -  kshe  no^,  Wi-e  mi -kshe  no^  ho*^,  Bei  -  tha  zhi  wi-e 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  it  is  I,  the  mysterious  one, 

I  am  he  who  is  invisible  to  all. 

2 

Lo,  it  is  I,  the  mysterious  one, 

I,  who  makes  them  to  lie  low  in  death. 

The  Great  Rain  Songs 

Ni-zhiu'  Wa-tho”  To"-ga,  The  Great  Rain  Songs,  is  the  title  of 
the  next  group.  As  here  given,  this  group  is  composed  of  three 
songs,  including  a  wi'-gi-e,  which  is  first  recited. 

The  wi'-gi-e  dwells  upon  the  punishment  meted  out  by  supernatural 
means  to  a  candidate  who  violates  his  initiatory  vow.  The  swallow, 
the  great  dragon  fly,  and  the  great  butterfly  are  mentioned  as  the 
mystic  avengers.  These  three  creatures  of  the  air  are  appointed  to 
guard  the  vows  of  a  candidate  and  to  impose  the  penalties  when  a 
candidate  violates  his  vows  and  treats  the  “little  ones”  with  con¬ 
tempt. 

These  guardians  of  the  penalties  are  ever  at  the  back  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  or  hover  around  his  head  from  the  time  he  makes  his  vow,  but 
the  moment  he  violates  his  vow  they  let  fall  upon  him  the  awarded 
penalty. 

A  little  pipe  is  used  when  calhng  upon  these  guardians  to  impose 
the  penalty  that  follows  the  violation  of  the  obhgatiohs. 

All  of  these  avengers  are  associated  with  the  rain  and  thunder 
and  travel  amidst  the  winds  that  rush  in  advance  of  the  approaching 
storms.  They  are  spoken  of  as  possessing  a  power  of  discernment 
from  which  no  harmful  act  can  be  concealed. 

THE  Wl'-GI-E 

(Osage  version,  p.  776;  litoral  translation,  p.  818) 

1.  It  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

2.  That  an  avenger  of  the  little  ones, 

3.  Amid  the  winds  of  the  west, 

4.  My  grandfather,  the  avenger,  travels. 

5.  Even  amidst  the  winds  that  rush  before  the  storms, 

6.  He  travels  and  moves 

7.  With  a  power  of  discernment  from  which  no  evil  act  can  be 

concealed. 

8.  It  is  he  who  is  chosen  to  guard  with  watchful  care  the  penalties. 

9.  It  is  the  swallow, 

10.  My  grandfather,  who  travels  amidst  the  winds, 

11.  Verily  with  a  power  from  .which  no  evil  act  can  be  concealed. 

41383°— 30- - 43 
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12.  He  stands  ever  at  the  back  of  the  man  who  takes  the  vow, 

13.  Or  ever  hovers  about  his  head. 

14.  Even  as  the  man  violates  his  vow  and  goes  upon  his  life  journe}'', 

unmindful  of  his  broken  vow, 

15.  The  skin  of  his  face  shall  become  sallow  and  of  sickly  hue; 

16.  Blood  shall  gush  from  his  nostrils  with  twirling  motion, 

17.  Even  as  the  man  goes  upon  his  journey,  unmindful  of  his  broken 

vow, 

18.  His  spirit  shall  be  suddenly  taken  from  him,  when  demanded. 

19.  The  avenger  of  the  little  ones 

20.  Shall  forever  stand. 

21.  Amidst  the  winds  of  the  rising  sun, 

22.  Amidst  the  rushing  winds  that  lead  the  storms, 

23.  The  great  dragonfly, 

24.  My  grandfather,  moves  and  travels 

25.  With  a  power  from  which  no  evil  act  can  be  concealed. 

26.  He  it  is  who  is  chosen  to  guard  with  watchful  care  the  penalties. 

27.  As  the  man  who  violates  his  vow  goes  upon  his  life  journey, 

28.  The  dragonfly  ever  follows  at  his  back, 

29.  Or  ever  hovers  aroimd  his  head, 

30.  Making  the  skin  of  his  face  to  become  sallow  upon  the  breaking 

of  his  vow, 

31.  Making  the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nostrils,  when  it  is  demanded. 

32.  Thus  will  he  punish  the  man  who  breaks  his  vow,  even  to  the 

taking  of  his  spirit. 

33.  The  avenger  of  the  little  ones 

34.  Shall  forever  stand. 

35.  Amidst  the  winds  of  the  north, 

36.  The  great  butterfly, 

37.  My  grandfather,  moves  and  travels 

38.  With  a  power  from  which  no  evil  act  can  be  concealed. 

39.  He  it  IS  who  was  chosen  to  guard  with  watchful  care  the  penalties. 

40.  He  is  ever  at  the  back  of  the  man  who  makes  the  vow, 

41.  He  ever  hovers  around  his  head. 

42.  Upon  the  violation  of  the  vow  he  makes  the  face  of  the  candidate 

to  become  sallow, 

43.  Makes  the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nostrils  with  a  twirling  motion, 

44.  He  even  takes  from  the  man  his  spirit,  when  it  is  demanded. 

45.  The  avenger  of  the  little  ones 

46.  Shall  forever  stand. 
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47.  Amidst  the  winds  of  the  south, 

48.  Amidst  the  rushing  winds  that  lead  the  storms, 

49.  The  little  mystic  pipe, 

50.  Aly  grandfather,  moves  and  travels 

51.  With  a  power  from  which  no  evil  act  can  be  concealed. 

52.  He  is  ever  at  the  back  of  the  man  who  makes  the  vow, 

53.  Ever  hovers  around  his  head. 

54.  Upon  the  breaking  of  the  vow  he  makes  the  face  of  the  man  to 

become  sallow, 

55.  Makes  the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nostrils,  in  a  twirling  motion, 

56.  Even  takes  from  the  man  his  spirit,  when  it  is  demanded. 

The  first  song  is  descriptive  of  the  approaching  thunderclouds,  of 
their  varying  colors  and  awe-inspiring  movements.  The  power  that 
moves  the  clouds  with  fear-inspiring,  angry  violence  is  addressed  as 
“grandfather.”  . 

Two  hnes  of  each  stanza  of  the  first  song  are  translated. 


M.M.  J  =  120 


Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  778) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


It: 


Wi  -  tsi  -  go  gi  fei  ba 


the  the  he  the. 


Wi  -  tei  -  go  gi  ta  ha 


the  the  he  the. 


— =h 


Mo“  -  xe  ja  -  he-a  gi  ta  ha  the  the  he  the, 


Wi  -  tei  -  go  gi  ta  ha 


the  the  he  the, 


-A— P 


i 


Mo“  -  xe  9a  -  be-a  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the, 


m 


:zt 


the  the  he  the. 


Wi  -  tei  -  go  gi  ta  ba 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming, 

Darkening  the  heavens  with  black  clouds. 

2 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming. 

Amid  gray  clouds  that  overspread  the  sky. 

3 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming. 

Amid  yellow  clouds  that  overspread  the  sky. 

4 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming. 

Amid  angry  clouds  rolling  through  the  sky. 

The  second  song  is  descriptive  of  the  movements  of  the  approaching 
clouds  with  flashes  of  lightning,  ever  controlled  by  the  Mysterious 
Power. 

Two  lines  from  each  stanza  are  translated. 


M.M.  J=92 

— • - 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  778) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadmaii. 
^  K - N' 


-0 — « — 0 — 0 — 0 — ^1- 


— V- 


Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  he,  Wi  -  tsi  -  go  gi  ta  ba 

- 1  - N — 


tlie 


— V- 


-V- 


=t: 


-V- 

gi 


he  the  he  -  e,  Gi  ta  ba  the 


he,  Ga-niu  ha  ha 


-A — N- 


;b 


ta  ba  the  he,  Wi-tei-go  gi  ta  ba  the  he  the  he  the. 
FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming. 

Moving  hither  and  thither  with  the  winds. 

2 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming. 

Lightening  up  the  heavens  with  fire. 

3 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming, 

With  jagged  bolts  of  lightning. 

4 

Lo,  my  grandfather  is  coming. 

With  the  gray  clouds  moving  onward. 

5 

Lo,  my  grandfatner  is  coming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  through  the  heavens. 
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The  Little  Rain  Songs 

The  group  following  the  Great  Rain  Songs  is  the  Ni-zhiu'  Wa-tho“ 
Zhi“-ga,  the  Little  Ram  Songs. 

The  first  song  has  a  composite  significance:  First,  the  seizure  of 
the  sky  by  the  earth.  This  act  is  indicated  by  a  symbolic  mark,  a 
dent  made  on  the  ground  with  a  ceremonial  club.  Second,  the  path 
of  the  sun  from  the  eastern  horizon  to  the  midheavens,  thence  to  the 
western  horizon.  These  paths  are  indicated  by  two  straight  lines, 
made  on  the  ground  with  the  club.  Third,  the  spreading  of  the  sun’s 
life-giving  touches  to  the  earth,  upon  the  right  and  the  left  side  of 
the  path.  These  touches  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the  sun  are  shown 
by  undulating  lines  made  upon  the  earth  with  the  club.  (Fig.  47.) 

as  of  this  son^  are  accompanied  by  dramatic  acts 
performed  by  the  candidate  and  his  Xo'-ka.  When  the  A'-ki-ho" 
Xo'-ka  comes  to  the  song  the 
Sho'-ka  takes  up  a  club  which 
he  puts  in  the  hands  of  the 
candidate,  then  leads  him  to  a 
certain  spot  on  the  Tsi'-zhu 
side  of  the  House  of  Mystery 
(fig.  46)  and  instructs  him  as 
to  what  he  is  to  do  when  the 
singer  comes  to  the  third  line 
of  the  first  stanza.  The  Sho'-ka 
gives  a  signal  to  the  A'-ki-ho  “ 

Xo'-ka,  who  then  begins  to 
sing. 

At  the  third  line  the  candi-  5 

date  strikes  the  earth  with  the  p,,,  47  QiT„r,Hni 

jfiG.  47. — bymbol  of  the  sun  s  path  across  the  earth 

end  of  the  club,  imitating  as 

he  does  so  the  roar  of  the  thunder;  then  he  puts  the  club  down  on 
the  dent  made  in  the  ground  and  returns  to  his  seat. 

The  Xo'-ka  then^picks  up  the  club  and  the  singer  goes  on  to  the 
second  stanza.  At  the  third  line  the  Xo'-ka  strikes  the  dent  made 
by  the  candidate,  imitating  the  sound  of  thunder,  and  quickly  makes 
a  straight  line  westward. 

Without  pause  the  singer  goes  on  to  the  third  stanza,  and  at  the 
thu-d  line  he  again  strikes  the  central  spot  and  with  a  quick  motion 
makes  a  wavhig  line  northward. 

The  smger  proceeds  to  the  fourth  stanza;  at  the  third  line  the 
Xo'-ka  strikes  the  central  spot  and  quickly  makes  a  straight  line 
eastward. 

The  singing  continues  and  at  the  third  line  of  the  fifth  stanza  the 
Xo'-ka  strikes  the  central  spot  and  mth  a  violent  motion  makes  a 
waving  line  southward. 
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The  singing  ceases  and  the  Xo'-ka  goes  to  his  seat  having,  in  this 
dramatic  fashion,  brought  together  the  sky  and  the  earth,  the  two 
great  cosmic  forces  whence  proceeds  life  in  all  material  forms. 

The  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  of  this  song  are  translated. 


Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  779) 

M.M.  116  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 


TTT  rim  - 
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it 

- 
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Mo“  -  in  -  ka  o  -thi°-ga  bi  to“-be  the  tee  the  he  the, 


=i?vh^P — P — d 

— 

» 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

a  a  a - a  \j 

Wi  -  tsi  -  go  thi“  -  ga  bi  to“  -  be  the  tse  the  the  he. 


FEEE  TRANSLATION  • 

1 

I  go  to  see  my  grandfather  who  is  to  be  seized, 

He  who  is  to  be  seized  by  the  earth  I  go  to  see. 

2 

I  go  to  see  my  grandfather  who  is  to  be  seized. 

He  will  mark  the  earth  with  a  straight  line. 

3 

I  go  to  see  my  grandfather  who  is  to  be  seized, 

He  will  mark  the  earth  with  a  waving  line. 

4 

I  go  to  see  my  grandfather  who  is  to  be  seized. 

He  will  mark  the  earth  with  a  straight  line. 

5 

I  go  to  see  my  grandfather  who  is  to  be  seized, 

He  will  mark  the  earth  with  a  waving  line. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  rain  song  the  Sho'-ka  brings  the  branch  of 
a  cottonwood  tree  which  he  plants  in  the  central  mark  of  the  symbolic 
figure  roughly  made  by  the  Xo'-ka,  and  which  represents  the  unity 
of  the  sky  and  the  earth. 

When  this  was  done  the  Xo'-ka  took  his  place  beside  the  tree  (pi. 
22)  and  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  took  up  the  second  song  which  relates 
to  the  cottonwood  tree,  used  here  as  a  symbol  of  the  continuity  of 
the  life  jointly  given  by  the  sky  and  the  earth. 
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At  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  the  Xo^-ka  touches  caressingly 
the  buds  of  the  cottonwood  tree  which  symbolize  the  continuity  of 
life;  those  on  the  west  side,  the  north  side,  the  east  side,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  tree. 

At  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza  he  breaks  off  a  bud  from  the 
west  side  of  the  tree,  one  from  the  north  side;  one  from  the  east  side, 
and  one  from  the  south  side,  tossing  each  bud  over  his  shoulder. 
The  buds  represent  the  distribution  of  life  over  the  earth. 

At  the  third  line  of  the  third  stanza  he  breaks  the  tree  into  pieces, 
downward  from  the  top  to  the  root.  The  broken  pieces  of  the  tree 
represent  the  natural  end  of  life. 

At  the  third  line  of  the  fourth  stanza  he  gathers  up  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  tree  into  one  bunch  and  throws  it  backward  over  his 
head  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a  setting  toward  which  all  life 
forms  travel. 

All  of  the  acts  accompanying  the  first  and  the  second  rain  songs 
are  a  dramatization  of  the  activities  of  the  sky  and  the  earth  which 
affect  all  forms  of  life. 

A  translation  of  the  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  of  the  song 
will  suffice  to  give  the  meaning. 


Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  779) 


M.M,  0  —  123  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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Tsi  -  go  do  -  ba  ha  mo“  -  thi“  a  -  kshi  -  the  iio“, 


Tsi  -  go  do 


-  thi“ 


a-kshi  -  the  no“. 


ba  ha  mo“ 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

In  four  stages  my  grandfather  shall  walk  around  the  tree, 

Touching,  touching  the  buds  of  the  sacred  tree. 

2 

In  four  stages  my  grandfather  shall  walk  around  the  tree. 

Breaking  off  here  and  there  the  buds  of  the  sacred  tree. 

3 

In  four  stages  my  grandfather  shall  walk  around  the  tree. 

Breaking  in  pieces  the  body  of  the  sacred  tree. 

4 

In  four  stages  my  grandfather  shall  walk  around  the  tree. 

Throwing  westward  the  broken  pieces  of  the  sacred  tree. 

Songs  op  Making  One  Strike  the  Other 

The  group  of  songs  following  the  Little  Rain  Songs  is  called 
Ki-ka'-xe  I-ki-tsi",  freely  translated.  Making  One  Strike  the  Other. 

In  the  first  song  the  warrior  is  represented  as  speaking  at  a  time 
when  the  men  are  about  to  go  forth  to  attack  a  troublesome  foe. 
In  the  first  and  third  stanzas  the  warrior  speaks  of  the  red  hawk 
which  he  holds  up  as  being  closest  to  him,  particularly  in  times  of 
peril;  in  the  second  and  fourth  stanzas  he  speaks  of  the  black  hawk 
also  as  beiug  close  to  him  when  threatened  with  danger. 

Not  only  do  these  birds  symbolize  the  courage  of  the  warrior  but 
they  are  also  emblematic  of  the  unerring  precision  of  the  night  and 
day  in  their  movements,  a  quality  necessary  for  the  fighting  man, 
and  the  weapons  he  must  use  to  overcome  his  enemy.  When  going^ 
upon  the  warpath  each  commander  carries  with  him  one  of  these 
^ynibolic  hawks,  and  must  have  it  upon  him  as  he  charges  with  his 
men  upon  the  foe. 

A  translation  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  first  and  second  stanzas 
will  suffice  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  song. 
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Song  1 


(Osage  version,  p.  779) 


M.M.  J—  76 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

I  am  ever  close  to  the  red  hawk,  the  bird  of  courage, 

Lo,  I  go  against  the  foe,  having  close  to  me  the  bird. 

2 

I  am  ever  close  to  the  black  hawk,  the  bird  of  courage, 

Lo,  I  go  against  the  foe,  having  close  to  me  the  bird. 

The  second  song,  which  has  but  one  stanza,  speaks  of  the  warriors 
returning  in  triumph,  having  overcome  the  foe,  and  bringing  home 
the  birds,  emblematic  of  courage  and  precision  of  action. 

A  translation  of  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  stanzas  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  song. 

Song  2 

(Osage  version,  p.  780) 


Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  W'akefleld  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  the  warriors  are  coming  home, 
Bringing  home  their  sacred  hawks. 


At  the  third  song  of  this  group  the  Xo'-ka  puts  upon  the  cere¬ 
monial  club  a  scalp  and  holds  the  two  together  in  his  left  hand;  in 
his  right  hand  he  holds  one  of  the  sacred  hawks.  With  these  sym¬ 
bolic  articles  in  his  hands  the  Xo'-ka  dances  to  the  song  which  speaks 
of  the  red  hawk  and  the  black  bird  as  coming  home  in  triumph  and 
standing  side  by  side  before  the  waiting  throng.  At  a  signal  from 
the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  he  steps  forward,  facing  the  west,  holds  aloft 
the  club  and  gently  strikes  the  scalp  with  the  hawk  (see  39th  Ann. 
Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  11),  an  act  which  implies  that  the  courageous 
warrior,  armed  with  a  club,  is  able  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  the 
tribe. 

This  act  the  Xo'-ka  performs  to  each  of  the  stanzas  of  the  song. 

One  line  from  each  of  the  first  and  second  stanzas  is  translated. 
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Song  3 

(Osago  version,  p.  780) 

Transcribed  from  graphoplione  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 
1 

Lo,  the  red  hawk  is  home,  and  stands  beside  the  black  bird. 

2 

Lo,  the  black  bird  is  home,  and  stands  beside  the  red  hawk. 

Songs  of  Releasing  the  Arbows 

The  title  of  the  group  of  songs  next  m  order  is  Mo°'-gthu-stse-dse 
Wa-tho",  Songs  of  Releasing  the  Arrows. 

These  songs  with  their  mystic  symbols  and  dramatic  action  are 
supplicatory  in  character;  they  are  expressions  of  a  craving  for  divine 
aid  toward  the  perpetuity  of  the  tribal  existence  and  the  continuity 
of  the  life  of  the  mdividual  by  an  unbroken  lineage. 

As  a  means  of  expressing  this  idea  symbolically  and  dramatically 
two  arrows  are  ceremonially  made,  one  painted  red  to  represent  day 
and  the  other  black  to  represent  night.  The  breast  of  the  bow  to  be 
used  for  setting  the  mystic  arrows  in  flight  is  painted  red  and  its 
back  is  painted  black  to  correspond  in  meaning  to  the  symbolic 
arrows.  The  office  of  making  the  mystic  bow  and  arrows  belongs  to 
a  gens  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision  bearing  the  name  E-no“' 
Mi°-dse  to°,  Sole  Owner  of  the  Bow.  The  duty  of  setting  the  mystic 
arrows  in  flight  belongs  to  the  man  acting  as  Xo'-ka,  either  in  the 
rite  of  vigil  or  the  shrine  degrees  of  the  tribal  rites. 

This  symbolic  and  dramatic  invocation  is  addressed  to  the  Mys¬ 
terious  Power  in  all  its  abiding  places  but  directly  to  the  day  and  the 
night  wherein  it  makes  its  everlasting  abode. 

In  the  shrine  degree,  as  described  by  Saucy-calf,  the  Xo'-ka,  when 
he  releases  the  two  arrows  to  pursue  the  day  and  night,  bearing  the 
message  of  the  people,  acts  for  the  red  hawk  (the  bird  of  day)  and 
the  black  hawk  (the  bird  of  night). 

Saucy-calf  gave  only  one  song  of  this  group,  although  on  his  count¬ 
ing  stick  five  songs  were  given  to  the  group. 

When  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka  comes  to  this  song  the  Sho'-ka  puts 
into  the  hands  of  the  Xo'-ka  the  symbolic  bow  and  arrows,  and  also 
places  around  the  neck  of  the  Xo'-ka  the  band  attached  to  the  hawk 
used  in  the  ceremonies  of  this  degree,  so  that  the  symbolic  bird  hangs 
at  the  Xo'-ka’s  back. 

When  this  is  done  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka  sings  and  the  Xo'-ka  rises 
to  dance  to  the  music.  There  are  four  stanzas  to  the  song,  two  for 
the  red  and  two  for  the  black  hawk.  At  the  fourth  line  of  each 
stanza  the  Xo'-ka  steps  forward,  adjusts  an  arrow  to  the  bowstrmg, 
and  (figuratively)  releases  the  arrow  and  sets  it  m  flight  toward  the 
setting  sun  to  pursue  forever  the  day  and  night  that  mark  the  duration 
of  all  life.  (See  39th  Ann.  Rept.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  16.)  The  singing  and 
dancmg  continue  without  pause  to  the  end  of  the  four  stanzas. 

(For  music  see  third  song  of  the  group  precedmg  this  one.) 

The  first  and  the  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza  are  translated. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  780) 

FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

Behold!  the  red  hawk  releases  the  arrow, 

Lo,  he  releases  the  arrow  of  the  day. 

2 

Behold!  the  blackbird  releases  the  arrow, 

Lo,  he  releases  the  arrow  of  the  night. 

3 

Behold!  the  red  hawk  releases  the  arrow, 

Lo,  he  releases  the  arrow  of  the  day. 

4 

Behold!  the  blackbird  releases  the  arrow, 

Lo,  he  releases  the  arrow  of  the  night. 

Victory  Song 

The  next  song  bears  the  title  Wa-tsi'-a-dsi  Wa-tho“,  which  may  be 
freely  translated  as  Victory  Song. 

The  song  is  in  praise  of  the  hawk.  This  bird  symbolizes  the 
courage  and  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  warriors  in  action,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  men  who  achieve  victory.  A  war  party  may  be 
small  or  composed  of  men  drawn  from  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  but  the 
hawk  represents  the  spirit  that  actuates  the  warrior,  irrespective  of 
the  number  engaged,  and  the  song  glorifies  this  fundamental  quality 
of  the  tribal  warriors. 

The  hawk  is  here  personified  as  a  fighting  man.  The  song  speaks 
of  the  parts  that  are  vital  to  his  physical  structure,  beginnmg  with 
the  head  and  ending  with  the  feet.  In  songs  of  this  character  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  gentes  the  enumeration  begins  with  the  feet  and  closes 
with  the  mouth.  Saucy-calf,  in  explaining  the  difference  of  the 
order,  said,  “This  song  refers  to  the  birth  of  man,  and  the  songs  of 
the  other  gentes  refer  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of 
man.” 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  781) 


M.M  J  “  H  2  Transcribed  from  graphopbone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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Song  of  Closing  the  Ceremony 

The  last  song  of  this  ritual  is  called  U'-thu-ge  I-no“-zhi°  Wa-tho“, 
which,  freely  translated,  means  song  by  which  the  participants  of 
the  ceremony  rise  to  go  home.  At  the  singing  of  this  song  the 
No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga  rise  in  then'  places  and  march  out  in  ceremonial 
order,  those  belonging  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  division  passing  out  by  the 
south  side  of  the  house  and  those  belonging  to  the  Ho“'-ga  division 
of  the  tribe  by  the  north  side.  ' 

This  song  again  refers  to  the  hawk,  the  symbol  of  the  warrior,  but 
the  use  of  archaic  and  corrupted  words  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  give  a  literal  translation. 

When  the.  initiatory  ceremony  is  over  the  wa-xo'be  that  had  been 
used  remains  in  the  initiate’s  possession  until  such  time  as  an  initia¬ 
tion  is  applied  for  by  some  member  of  the  gens. 
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Song  1 

(Osage  version,  p.  781) 

Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  C.  Wakefield  Cadman. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  work  Saucy-calf  explained  that  for  a  long 
time  he  had  not  attended  any  of  the  initiations  or  had  occasion  to 
recite  the  rituals;  consequently  his  memory  of  the  songs  in  their 
established  sequential  order  had  become  faulty.  He  made  the  fur¬ 
ther  remark  that  if  he  had  lost  any  of  the  songs  it  would  be  those 
that  are  of  no  particular  importance,  or  would  be  songs  that  are 
merely  repetitions.  He  did  not  give  all  the  songs  marked  on  his 
counting  stick,  but  he  gave  enough  to  indicate  what  each  group  of 
songs  signified. 

In  closing  this  version  of  the  ritual  of  the  shrine  as  used  by  the 
Tho'-xe  gens  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  this  ancient  rite  has  been 
given. 
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PART  II.  SHRINE  DEGREE 


Introduction 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  is  a  description  of  the  shrine  degree 
of  the  great  Osage  tribal  rites.  It  deals  particularly  with  the  inner¬ 
most  covering  of  the  shrine  which  was  ceremonially  made  for  the 
hawk  that  symbolizes  the  courage  of  the  warrior.  After  the  hawk 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  Osage  people  as  a  tribal  symbol  it  was 
for  a  long  period  of  time  carried  without  a  cover  to  protect  it  from 
the  accidents  of  travel  and  camp  life.  Any  material  that  could  be 
conveniently  secured  would  have  served  as  a  covering  for  the  emblem¬ 
atic  bird.  When,  however,  it  was  finally  determined  to  make  for 
the  bird  a  suitable  and  lasting  receptacle,  the  No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga  who 
had  always  given  careful  thought  to  the  tribal  rites  and  to  their 
symbolic  treasures  deemed  that  the  sacred  shrine  should  be  worthy 
and  of  equal  dignity  and  sanctity  with  the  object  to  be  enclosed 
therein. 

Accordingly,  those  men  of  the  ancient  days  gave  to  their  sacred 
emblem,  the  hawk,  child  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  a  shrine  that  was 
to  typify,  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  space  between  the  earth  and 
the  sky;  the  vast  dome  of  blue  wherein  move  singly  or  in  groups  all 
the  celestial  bodies. 

It  was  not  an  idle  fancy  nor  an  unformulated  thought  that  urged 
those  “holy  men”  to  the  determination  to  make  a  permanent  shrine. 
They  had  during  a  long  period  of  time  been  delving  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature  with  its  manifold  living  forms  and  had  at  last  fallen 
into  the  firm  belief  that  the  abode  .of  the  Giver  of  Life  is  always  in 
the  earth  and  m  the,  sky  wherein  the  cosmic  bodies  travel  with 
unfailing  regularity  and  precision.  They  were  also  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  transmit  to  their  successors  their  conception  of  the  Giver 
of  Life  and  the  places  wherein  that  Mysterious  Power  forever  dwells 
and  moves.  They  gave  expression  to  these  ideas  in  this  peculiar 
fashion. 

The  mystery  of  all  life  and  the  desire  for  the  continuity  of  the 
tribal  life  played  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  early  No“'-ho“- 
zhi“-ga.  Life  was  the  theme  of  their  rituals  and  the  burden  of  their 
songs. 

The  two  tribal  rituals  brought  together  in  this  volume,  namely,  the 
rite  of  the  hawk  and  the  rite  of  the  emblematic  shrine,  express  two 
fundamental  ideas,  touching  the  welfare  of  the  Osage  people.  (1)  The 
rite  of  the  hawk  sets  forth  the  teaching  that  upon  the  valor  of  the 
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warrior  depends  the  continued  existence  of  the  people  as  an  organized 
body,  and  that  among  the  warriors  there  must  be  none  who  lack 
courage.  (2)  That  for  the  desired  numerical  growth  of  the  people 
the  favor  of  the  Giver  of  Life  must  be  sought  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
earth  where  that  Mysterious  Power  forever  abides. 

The  ceremonial  shrine  for  the  hawk  had  three  coverings,  The 
first  is  a  woven  buffalo-hair  bag,  furnished  by  the  Tho'-xe  gens;  the 
second  a  deerskin  bag  furnished  by  the  Ta  Tha'-xi“  gens;  the  third  a 
woven  rush  bag,  which  is  adorned  with  the  symbols  of  the  sky  and 
the  earth,  the  abidmg  places  of  Wa-ko°'-da.  Consequently,  the 
woven-rush  bag  is  the  holiest  of  the  three  coverings  and  has  a  ritual 
of  its  own.  The  kind  of  rush  of  which  the  inner  shrine  of  the  sacred 
hawk  is  made  must  always  be  furnished  by  the  Mi-ke'-stse-dse 
(Cat-tail)  gens  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision  which  represents  the 
water  part  of  the  earth. 

Weaving  of  the  Rush 

The  title  of  this  degree  of  the  war  rites  is  Qa  Tha-ge  Ga-xe:  Ca, 
rush;  Tha-ge,  weave;  Ga-xe,  make;  weaving  of  the  rush.  In  the 
Tho'-xe  version  of  the  established  sequential  order  of  the  seven 
degrees  of  the  war  rites,  as  given  by  Saucy-calf,  the  Ca  Tha-ge  Ga-xe 
is  second  in  the  order,  and  in  that  of  the  I“-gtho°'-ga  (Puma)  gens, 
as  given  by  Wa-xthi'-zhi,  it  is  the  fourth  in  the  order. 

The  ritual  of  this  degree  of  the  tribal  rites  deals  with  the  making 
of  the  shrine  for  the  wa-xo'-be,  the  symbolic  hawk.  First,  the  No“'- 
ho°-zhi“-ga  determine  to  make  a  shrine  for  the  hawk.  Second,  the 
ceremonial  search  for  suitable  material  to  use  in  making  the  shrine. 
Third,  the  findmg  of  the  ga-zhi“'-ga  (spilie  rush)  for  the  woof  of  the 
matting  out  of  which  the  shrine  is  to  be  made.  Fourth,  the  finding 
of  the  ha'-do-ga,  nettle  weed  {Urtica  gracilis)  for  the  warp.  Fifth, 
the  ceremonial  weaving  and  final  making  of  the  shrine.  (PL  23.) 

From  the  three  wi'-gi-es  that  relate  particularly  to  the  mythical 
story  of  the  shrine  it  is  clear  that  it  was  the  No“'-ho"-zhi“-ga  of  the 
Wa-zha'-zhe  division  of  the  tribe,  representing  the  water  part  of  the 
earth,  who  instituted  and  conducted  the  search  for  the  proper  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  employed  for  the  making  of  the  shrine.  When  the  decision 
was  reached  to  use  the  ga-zhi“'-ga,  the  rush,  for  the  woof,  and  the 
ha'-do-ga,  the  nettle  weed,  for  the  warp,  because  of  their  durable 
nature,  these  articles  were  declared  to  be  wa-xo'-be  (sacred),  to 
become  consecrated  to  “the  little  ones,”  the  descendants  of  the  water 
people.  Later,  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  as  represented  by  the 
tribal  organization,  were  mcluded  in  this  rite.  The  Tsi'-zhu  division 
was  mentioned  in  direct  temis.  This  division  represented  the  sky, 
with  all  the  stars  that  travel  therein,  singly  or  in  groups.  Also  the 
Ho“'-ga  division  which  embraced  all  the  dry  land  with  its  animal  and 
plant  life. 
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x6-ka  and  symbolic  tree 
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RUSH  MAT  FOR  NEW  SHRINE 
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a,  Shrine  and  symbolic  rope 


b,  Mat  showing  cord  knots  in  each  end 
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For  initiation  purposes  all  the  gentes  of  the  tribe  were  free  to  use 
the  ritual  of  the  shrine  degree,  but  the  office  of  conducting  the  cere¬ 
monies  pertaining  to  the  making  of  the  shrme  remained  in  the  Wa- 
zha'-zhe  division  and  was  filled  by  three  of  its  gentes,  namely,  the 
Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  (Elder  Wa-zha'-zhe),  the  Ke'-k’i°  (turtle  car¬ 
riers),  and  the  Wa-ke'-the-stse-dse,  cat-tail  (Typha  latifolia). 

The  matting  out  of  which  the  shrine  was  made  was  woven  in  one 
piece  (pi.  24,  b)  but  divided  by  the  symbolic  designs  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  part  representmg  the  sky,  the  other  part  the  earth.  The 
two  parts  also  represented  night  and  day.  The  part  that  repre¬ 
sented  the  earth  and  the  sky  had  conventional  designs  woven  into 
the  matting  and  symbolized  the  clouds  that  move  between  the  sky 
and  the  earth.  The  portion  of  the  matting  that  symbolized  the 
day  is  left  undyed  and  is  of  a  very  light  color.  Across  the  entire 
width  of  this  portion  of  the  mat  are  woven,  equidistant,  narrow 
dark  lines  that  represent  night.  The  pocket  in  which  were  to  be 
placed  the  hawk  and  other  sacred  articles  was  made  by  doubling 
that  part  of  the  matting  having  on  it  the  symbols  representing  the 
sky  and  the  earth,  and  was  fastened  at  the  ends  with  cords  made  of 
the  nettle  fiber,  the  same  consecrated  material  that  had  been  used 
for  the  warp.  The  space  within  the  pocket  symbolizes  the  expanse 
between  the  earth  and  the  sky  into  which  all  life  comes  through  birth 
and  departs  therefrom  by  death.  The  knots  fastening  the  ends  of 
the  pocket  of  the  shrme  are  not  without  significance.  Seven  knots 
were  tied  to  the  end  of  the  shrine  that  points,  when  m  ceremonial 
position,  to  the  Ho°'-ga  division,  representmg  the  earth,  that  the 
knots  may  correspond  to  the  seven  songs  that  are  accredited  to  that 
division,  and  six  knots  were  tied  at  the  end  of  the  pocket  that  will 
point  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  division  which  represents  the  sky,  so  as  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  number  to  the  six  songs  belonging  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  division. 
The  act  of  perforating  the  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  matting  through 
which  to  string  the  cords  for  the  fastenings  was  performed  with 
solemnity  and  as  an  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  rite 
was  formulated.  The  act  of  cutting  the  ends  of  the  cords  after 
tymg  the  knots  was  performed  in  the  same  solemn  manner. 

"V^ffien  the  hawk  was  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  shrine  its  head  was 
placed  toward  the  end  having  the  seven  fastenings  and  its  feet  toward 
the  end  having  six.  After  the  hawk  and  other  sacred  articles  had 
been  put  into  the  pocket  the  flap  that  represents  day  and  night  was 
drawn  over  the  upper  part  of  the  shrine  and  a  ceremonial  rope  was 
then  wound  around  the  middle.  (PI.  24,  a.) 

The  act  of  ceremonially  removing  the  sacred  hawk  from  the  pocket 
of  the  shrine  at  an  initiation  also  had  its  meaning.  (PI.  25.)  It  not 
only  symbolized  birth  but  it  also  symbolized  the  continuous  onward 
flow  of  life. 
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The  Initiation 

A  man  to  whom  a  wa-xo'-be  has  been  transferred  may  elect  one  of 
the  seven  degrees  of  the  rite  into  which  he  desires  to  be  initiated. 
When  he  determines  to  take  the  C-a  Tha-9e  Ga-xe  degree  he  prepares 
for  it  by  collectuig:  (1)  One  black  bearskm.  (2)  One  buffalo  robe. 
(3)  Seventy  and  sixty  (130)  copper  or  brass  kettles.  (4)  Seventy  and 
sixty  (130)  sinews.  The  sinew  is  taken  from  the  back  of  the  buffalo, 
two  from  each  one,  so  that  the  candidate  would  have  to  kill  65 
buffalo  in  order  to  secure  the  required  number  of  sinews,  a  difficult 
task  for  one  man  to  perform,  but  he  was  usually  assisted  by  his 
relatives  in  collecting  the  fees  and  the  articles  required  for  use  in  the 
initiation.  (5)  Seventy  and  sixty  (130)  awls.  (6)  Seventy  and  sixty 
(130)  red-handled  knives.'  Aside  from  the  foregoing,  the  candidate 
had  to  collect  70  and  60  tse-zhu',  side  meat  of  the  buffalo,  and  other 
food  supplies  for  the  entertainment  of  the  No“'-ho°-zhi“-ga  during 
the  initiation  ceremonies. 

Before  the  advent  of  traders  among  the  Osage  it  was  difficult  for 
a  man  to  procure  all  the  articles  required  for  the  initiation,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  relatives;  therefore  only  a  few  men  could 
afford  to  take  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  seven  degrees  of  the  tribal 
rites.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  could  not  take  even  one 
of  the  degrees,  although  they  could  help  a  relative  to  prepare  himself 
to  take  a  degree. 

When  the  man  has  finally  procured  the  necessary  articles  and  is 
prepared  to  take  the  chosen  degree,  he  sends  by  a  messenger  for  the 
Sho  -ka  (ceremonial  messenger)  of  his  gens.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Sho'-ka,  the  man  addresses  him  as  follows:  "My  younger  brother  I 
wish  to  shig  the  songs  of  the  Qa  Tha-ge  Ga-xe  and  it  is  to  avail  myself 
of  your  official  services  as  Sho'-ka  that  I  have  sent  for  you.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  have  an  assistant  whom  you  could  choose 
from  among  the  members  of  our  gens.” 

The  kinship  term,  "my  younger  brother,”  as  here  used  by  the  man 
when  spea,kmg  to  the  Sho'-ka,  is  employed  ceremonially  and  not  as 
a  blood  kinship  term.  The  gentes  having  the  office  of  Sho'-ka  are 
always  addressed  by  the  other  gentes  as  "younger  brothers”  during 
the  performance  of  a  tribal  ceremony. 

I  will  now  ask  yoii  to  go  to  my  father,”  referring  to  the  man  who 
had  transferred  to  him  the  wa-xo'-be,  "and  tell  him  that  I  wish  him 
to  come  to  my  house  that  I  may  speak  with  him.” 

The  man  then  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Sho'-ka  a  pipe  to  carry 
while  performing  this  duty  in  order  to  show  that  his  mission  is  official 
and  authoritative. 


1  In  the  tattooing  ceremony  of  the  Omaha  trn)e  the 
required  to  furni.sh  100  red-handled  knives  and  100  awls. 


man  who  is  to  have  that  ceremony  performed  is 
(See  27th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  503.) 
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When  the  person  sent  for  has  come,  in  response  to  the  summons, 
the  man  speaks  to  him  after  the  usual  greetings,  saying:  "My  father, 
I  wish  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  Qa  Tha-ge  Ga-xe,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  have  sent  for  you,  and  to  ask  that  you  initiate  me  in  that 
part  of  the  tribal  rite.” 

The  term  "my  father,”  used  by  the  man  offering  himself  as  candi¬ 
date  for  initiation  is  a  ceremonial  and  not  a  blood  kinship  term. 

The  father,  in  reply,  says:  "My  son,  it  shall  be  as  you  say.  I  will 
act  as  Xo'-ka  for  you  in  the  Qa  Tha-ge  Ga-xe.  The  first  step  is  to 
send  your  Sho'-ka  to  the  No“'-bo“-zhi“-ga  of  the  two  great  tribal 
divisions,  the  Tsi'-zhu  and  the  Ho“'-ga,  and  tell  them  to  assemble  at 
your  house  on  a  certam  day.” 

The  candidate  having  fixed  a  day  for  summoning  the  No“'-ho“- 
zhi^-ga,  the  Sho'-ka  is  again  sent  out  with  his  official  badge,  the 
pipe,  to  give  notice  to  the  members  to  come  together-  at  a  certain  day. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  is  always  set  far  enough  ahead  to 
give  the  messenger  time  to  visit  the  house  of  every  member  of  the 
organization. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  No“'-ho°-zhi°-ga  arrive  at  the  place  of 
meeting.  Wdien  all  have  taken  their  accustomed  places,  according 
to  gentes,  the  Xo'-ka  addresses  them  on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  his 
"son,”  saying:  "0  No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga,  you  have  come  m  response  to 
the  call  of  my  son,  and  in  his  behalf  I  will  say  that  he  is  ready  to 
sing  the  songs  of  the  Qa  Tha-ge  Ga-xe,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that 
he  has  called  you.  He  wishes  to  renew  his  wa-xo'-be.” 

To  this  the  No“'-ho°-zhi“-ga  respond,  saying,  "Ho-we'I”  which 
signifies  their  approval.  The  Xo'-ka  then  directs  the  Sho'-ka  to 
bring  before  him  the  kettles,  awls,  sinews,  Imives,  and  other  articles 
above  enumerated,  that  have  been  collected  by  the  candidate  for  use 
at  his  initiation.  This  duty  performed,  the  Xo'-ka  directs  the 
Sho'-ka  to  bring  the  wa-xo'-be,  which  is  done. 

As  in  the  conferring  of  the  other  degrees  of  the  war  rite,  the  Xo'-ka, 
whether  or  not  he  is  versed  in  the  rituals,  avails  himself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  an  A'-ki-ho''  Xo'-ka,  or  assistant,  who  must  be  one 
well  informed  in  the  rituals,  and  under  whose  direction  the  Xo'-ka 
must  act. 

WTien  the  ceremonial  articles  collected  by  the  candidate,  together 
with  the  wa-xo'-be,  have  been  placed  before  the  Xo'-ka,  the  leader  of 
the  "Tsi'-zhu  Ho“'-ga”  directs  the  Sho'-ka  to  count  the  kettles, 
awls,  sinews,  and  knives.  This  the  Sho'-ka  quickly  proceeds  to  do 
and  reports  to  the  "Tsi'-zhu  Ho“'-ga”  that  these  articles  represent 
the  full  number  required  for  the  ceremony.  The  "Tsi'-zhu  Ho“'-ga” 
then  speaks  a  word  signifying  his  acceptance  of  the  report,  after 
which  the  Xo'-ka  proceeds  with  the  ceremony  called  Wa-the'-the,  the 
act  of  sending.  This  act  consists  in  taking  apart  the  various  articles 
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that  make  up  the  wa-xo'-be  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  candi¬ 
date,  that  is,  the  shrine  and  its  contents.  Each  part  is  then  sent  to 
the  gens  which  originally  contributed  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
repaired,  renewed,  and  reconsecrated. 

The  Wa-the'-the 
(distributing  the  symbolic  articles) 

1.  If  the  candidate  belongs  to  the  Wa-ga'-be  or  the  I“-gtho“'-ga 
gens  the  Sho'-ka  would  be  instructed  to  remove  from  the  hangmg 
strap  of  the  wa-xo'-be,  the  scalp  attached  to  it,  put  with  it  an  awl, 
a  sinew,  and  a  knife  into  one  of  the  kettles  and  to  place  it  before  the 
candidate,  as  the  scalp  was  contributed  by  these  two  related  gentes 
for  use  in  making  the  wa-xo'-be. 

2.  The  Sho'-ka  is  directed  to  remove  from  the  strap  the  eagle  leg 
that  is  fastened  to  it,  put  with  it  an  awl,  sinew  and  knife  into  one  of 
the  kettles  and  place  it  before  the  Ho“'-ga  A-hiu-to“,  an  Eagle  gens. 

3.  The  outer  bag,  made  of  the  woven  buffalo  hair,  together  with 
an  awl,  sinew,  and  loiife,  are  put  in  a  kettle  and  set  before  the  Tho'-xe, 
Buffalo  Bull  gens.  In  making  a  bag  of  this  kind  for  a  member  of  the 
Ho°'-ga  subdivision  or  a  member  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision,  the 
Tho'-xe  furnish  the  hair,  always  taking  it  from  the  right  shoulder  of 
the  buffalo  bull.  If  the  bag  is  to  be  made  for  a  member  of  the 
Tsi'-zhu  great  division  the  hair  must  be  taken  from  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  bull.  This  is  figurative  of  the  young  buffalo  buU,  one  of  the 
tribal  emblems  of  courage,  that  is  represented  in  the  emblematic 
arrangement  of  the  gentes,  those  of  the  Ho“'-ga  great  division  from 
the  right  side  of  the  bull,  and  those  of  the  Tsi'-zhu  great  division  from 
the  left  side. 

4.  The  deerskm  bag  next  to  the  buffalo-hair  bag,  together  with  an 
awl,  sinew,  and  knife,  are  put  in  a  kettle  and  sent  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe 
Ta  I-ni-ka-shi-ga,  Wa-zha'-zhe  Deer  People. 

5.  The  ceremonial  rope  wound  around  the  middle  of  the  shrine, 
together  with  an  awl,  sinew,  and  knife,  are  put  into  a  kettle  and 
sent  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  Wa-no“,  Elder  Tsi-zhu,  and  to  the  Tse-do'-ga 
P-dse,  Buffalo  Face,  two  related  gentes. 

6.  The  Qa,  woven  rush  shrine,  with  several  kettles,  awls,  smews, 
and  knives,  are  sent  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“,  Ke'-k’i“,  and  the 

a-ke'-the-stse-dse  gentes. 

7.  The  deerskin  tobacco  pouch,  with  a  kettle,  awl,  sinew,  and 
knife,  are  sent  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no". 

8.  The  deerskin  pouch  which  covers  the  hawk,  together  with  an 
awl,  sinew,  and  knife,  is  placed  in  a  kettle  and  sent  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhc 
Ta-tha'-xi",  Wa-zha'-zhe,  Deer’s  Lungs,  and  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  E-no"' 
Mi“-dse  to",  Wa-zha'-zhe,  who  alone  own  the  bow.  Two  extra 
kettles  were  also  sent  to  these  two  gentes. 
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9.  The  marked  counting  stick,  together  with  an  awl,  sinew,  and 
knife,  are  sent  with  a  kettle  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  E-no“'  Mi“-dse  to'*. 

10.  The  wa-xo'-be  (hawk),  together  with  an  awl,  sinew,  and  knife, 
are  placed  in  a  kettle  and  sent  to  the  Ni'-ka  Wa-ko°-da-gi,  the  men 
of  mystery. 

11.  To  the  Mi-k’i“'  Wa-no°,  Elder  Sun  Carriers,  and  the  Ho”^ 
I-ni-ka-shi-ga,  people  of  the  night,  are  sent  two  kettles,  without  the 
awls,  sinew,  and  knife.  This  was  done  in  recognition  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  drum  as  a  part  of  the  articles  contributed  by  the 
various  gentes  for  the  paraphernalia  of  the  rites.  The  drmn  was 
used  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Wa-sha'-be  A-thi“,  the  great  war  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  Weaver 

At  the  close  of  the  Wa-the'-the  ceremony  the  leader  of  the  Wa- 
zha'-zhe  Wa-no”  gens,  or  the  candidate,  instructs  the  Sho'-ka  to  go 
for  the  woman  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  candidate  to  do  the  work 
of  weaving  the  rush  mat  from  which  the  new  shrine  is  to  be  made. 
(PL  26.)  The  Sho'-ka  goes  after  the  woman  and  ceremonially  con¬ 
ducts  her  to  a  place  in  front  of  the  Xo'-ka  and  his  assistant.  Then, 
at  the  direction  of  the  A'-ki-ho*^  Xo'-ka,  the  Sho'-ka  places  before 
the  woman  the  buffalo  robe,  the  black  bearskin,  and  other  articles  of 
value  which  the  candidate  has  procured  for  her  ceremonial  use  and 
for  her  fees. 

The  A'-ki-ho”  Xo'-ka  then  formally  addresses  the  woman,  using  an 
ordinary  kinship  term,  when  asking  her  as  a  great  favor  to  the 
No“'-ho°-zhi“-ga  to  weave  for  them  the  emblematic  matting.  The 
woman  accepts  the  office  of  ceremonial  weaver  thus  offered  and 
remains  seated  until  she  is  ceremonially  dismissed. 

•'  When  the  woman  has  consented  to  act  as  weaver  the  A'-ki-ho" 
Xo'-ka  proceeds  to  recite  a  double  wi'-gi-e.  The  first  relates  to  the 
plant  which  forms  the  woof  and  the  second  to  the  plant  from  which 
the  fiber  is  to  be  taken  and  used  for  the  warp.  The  first  of  the 
wi'-gi-es  is  called  Qa'  Do-ka  Wi'-gi-e,  the  Green  Kush  Wi'-gi-e;  the 
second,  the  Hi“'-dse  ^  Wi'-gi-se,  the  Linden  Wi'-gi-e. 

Each  part  of  this  double  wi'-gi-e  is  a  story  of  the  search  for  and 
the  finding  of  the  material  to  be  used  for  the  woof  and  the  warp 
used  in  weaving  the  mat  to  form  the  holy  shrine  for  the  sacred  sym¬ 
bolic  hawk.  To  the  first  part  is  given  in  six  sections  the  finding  of 
the  woof;  to  the  second  part  the  finding  of  the  material  used  for  the 
warp. 

2  The  name  ni“'-dse  is  used  to  this  day  and  refers  specifically  to  the  fiber  taken  from  the  bark  of  the  tree 
for  various  uses.  Out  of  the  trunk  of  the  hi-'-dse-hi,  linden  tree,  bowls  used  to  be.  made  and  the  name  is 
applied  to  china  plates  since  their  introduction  by  traders.  The  Omaha  used  the  name  in  a  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  form,  Hi^'-de.  The  people  of  this  tribe  also  used  the  bark  of  the  linden  for  making  twine  and  ropes, 
and  the  wood  for  bowls  and  spoons. 
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In  the  younger  brother’s  efforts  to  find  material  for  the  woof  he 
brought  home  (1)  the  Andropogon  furcatus  Muhl,  white;  (2)  Andro- 
pogon  Jurcatus  Muhl,  red;  (3)  Phragmites  phragmites ;  (4)  Eleocharis 
mutata.  These  plants  the  elder  brothers  rejected  as  being  unfit  for 
use  in  making  the  shrine.  One  familiar  with  the  quahties  of  these 
plants  could  readily  see  why  they  were  rejected.  (5)  Scirpus  occi- 
dentalis.  Wa-xthi'-zhi  explained  that  this  plant  was  rejected  because 
it  lacked  symmetry  of  form,  that  is,  it  is  larger  at  the  lower  part  than 
at  the  top,  and  with  it  the  weaver  could  not  make  a  smooth  matting; 
(6)  Eleocharis  inter stincta.  The  elder  brothers  accepted  this  plant 
because  the  stalk  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  size  from  the  root  to 
the  top  and  the  weaver  could  do  neater  work  with  it.  In  searching 
for  material  for  the  warp,  the  younger  brother  brought  home  (1)  the 
elm  whose  limbs  turned  downward;  (2)  the  young  white  elm.  These 
were  rejected  because  the  fiber  could  not  be  used  for  anything. 
(3)  Gray  linden;  (4)  red  linden;  (5)  dark  linden.  These  were 
rejected  because  of  the  coarseness  of  the  fiber,  which  could  be  used 
only  for  rough  work.  (6)  Asimina,  or  Annona  triloba.  The  fiber  of 
this  wood  is  much  finer  than  that  of  the  other  woods  brought  home, 
but  (7)  the  nettleweed,  TJrtica  gracilis,  was  accepted  because  its  fiber 
was  finer,  stronger,  and  more  flexible  than  that  of  the  Asimina.  It 
is  said  that  the  fiber  of  the  Asimina  was  sometimes  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  fiber  of  the  nettleweed  in  weaving  the  matting  for  the 
shrine. 

The  Qa'  Do-ka  Wi'-gi-e 
(the  rush  green  ritual) 

(Osage  version,  p.  782;  literal  translation,  p.  819) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house,  ' 

2.  The  Wa-zha'-zhe,  a  people  who  possess  seven  sacred  fireplaces, 

3.  Verily  a  people  among  whom  there  were  no  cowards, 

4.  Spake  to  one  another,  saying:  0  younger  brothers, 

5.  The  little  ones  have  no  material  of  which  to  make  then-  shrines. 

6.  Go  and  cause  search  to  be  made  for  the  proper  materials. 

7 .  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  one  went  forth 

8.  To  the  prairie  where  trees  grow  not; 

9.  To  the  tall  blue-joint  that  stood  therein, 

10.  And  stood  close  by  its  side. 

11.  Then,  as  he  returned  and  stood  before  his  elder  brothers,  he  spake, 

saying:  How  will  this  serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

12.  They  replied:  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want,  0  younger  brother. 
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13.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place 

14.  The  elder  brothers  spake  again,  saying:  You  will  cause  further 

search  th  be  made,  O  younger  brothers. 

15.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  a  younger  brother  went  forth 

16.  To  a  prairie  where  trees  grow  not, 

17.  To  the  red  blue-joint  that  stood  therein, 

18.  And  stood  close  by  its  side. 

19.  Then  he  returned,  stood  before  his  elder  brothers,  and  spake,, 

saying:  How  will  this  serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

20.  They  replied :  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want,  O  younger  brother. 

3 

21.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place 

22.  The  elder  brothers  spake,  saying:  Cause  further  search  to  be 

made,  O  younger  brothers. 

23.  Then,  even  as  these  words  were  spoken,  one  went  forth 

24.  To  a  prairie  where  trees  grow  not, 

25.  To  the  marsh-reed  that  stood  therein, 

26.  And  close  by  its  side  he  stood. 

27.  Then,  quickly  he  returned  with  it  to  his  elder  brothers, 

28.  Before  whom  he  stood,  saying:  How  will  this  serve? 

29.  They  replied :  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want,  O  younger  brother. 

4 

30.  Then,  even  as  these  words  were  spoken,  one  of  the  younger 

brothers  went  forth 

31.  To  the  borders  of  a  lake 

32.  Where  stood  the  rush  with  the  ribbed  stalk, 

33.  And  close  by  its  side  he  stood. 

34.  Quickly  he  returned  with  it  to  his  elder  brothers,  before  whom  he 

stood,  saying:  How  will  this  serve? 

35.  They  replied:  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want,  O  younger  brother, 

36.  It  is  not  suitable  for  the  little  ones  to  use  for  making  their  shrines. 

5 

37.  Then,  even  as  these  words  were  spoken,  one  of  the  younger 

brothers  went  forth 

38.  To  the  borders  of  a  lake, 

39.  To  the  large  rush  that  stood  therein, 

40.  And  close  by  its  side  he  stood. 

41.  He  returned  with  it  to  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying:  How 

will  this  serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

42.  They  replied:  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want,  O  younger  brother. 
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43.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

44.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken,  a  younger  brother  went  forth 

45.  To  the  center  of  a  lake  * 

46.  Where  stood  a  bunch  of  slender  rush. 

47.  Seven  in  number  were  the  stalks  in  the  bunch. 

48.  Quickly  he  returned  with  the  bunch 

49.  To  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying:  How  will  this  serve? 

50.  They  replied :  That  has  ever  been  the  object  of  your  search- 

51.  This  shall  be  to  the  little  ones  a  sacred  plant,  O  younger  brother. 

52.  Being  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  little  ones, 

53.  They  shall  make  of  it  a  receptacle  for  their  holy  emblem. 

7 

54.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place 

55.  The  elder  brothers  spake,  saying:  Let  the  plant  be  cut,  O  younger 

brothers. 

56.  Then,  at  that  very  time, 

57.  The  turtle  having  seven  notches  on  his  tail 

58.  Came  to  the  bunch  of  rush  having  seven  stalks, 

59.  Moved  among  its  roots, 

60.  And  repeatedly  shook  the  stalks. 

61.  Then,  with  their  heads  toward  the  setting  sun, 

62.  The  stalks  fell  to  the  earth, 

63.  Whereupon  the  elder  brothers  spake,  saying: 

64.  This  shall  ever  be  to  the  little  ones  a  sacred  plant. 

8 

65.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

•66.  The  turtle  having  six  notches  on  his  tail 

67.  Came  to  a  bunch  of  rush  having  six  stalks. 

68.  Close  to  it  he  came, 

69.  Buried  himself  among  its  roots, 

70.  And  repeatedly  shook  the  stalks. 

71.  Then,  with  their  heads  toward  the  setting  sun, 

72.  The  stalks  fell  to  the  earth. 

73.  The  turtle  spake,  saying:  I  have  made  these  stalks  to  fall. 

74.  It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  performed  the  act. 

75.  Toward  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

76.  Where  dwell  many  people,  I  have  made  the  stalks  to  fall. 

77.  When  the  little  ones  make  these  stalks  fall  toward  the  setting  sun 

78.  It  shall  be  easy  for  them  to  make  their  enemies  to  fall. 

79.  When  they  make  of  this  plant  a  sacred  emblem  (a  shrine), 

80.  Their  wa-xo'-be  (the  symbolic  hawk)  shall  lie  secure  within  its 

folds. 
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The  Hi'''-dse  Wi'-gi-e 

(THE  LINDEN  RITUAL) 

(Osage  version,  p.  784;  literal  translation,  p.  821) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

2.  The  Wa-zha'-zhe,  a  people  who  possess  seven  sacred  fireplaces, 

3.  Verily  a  people  among  whom  there  were  no  cowards, 

4.  Spake  to  one  another,  saying:  Ho!  younger  brothers, 

5.  The  little  ones  have  nothing  of  which  to  make  their  shrines. 

6.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  a  younger  brother  went  forth 

7.  To  a  very  little  stream, 

8.  Where  stood  a  young  elm  with  limbs  growing  downward, 

9.  WTiich  he  quicldy  brought  home  to  his  elder  brothers,  to  whom 

he  spake,  saying: 

10.  How  will  this  serve,  0  elder  brothers? 

1 1 .  They  replied :  Ho !  younger  brother, 

12.  It  is  not  fit  for  the  little  ones  to  use  in  making  their  shrines. 

2 

13.  Go,  and  make  further  search,  O  younger  brother. 

14.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  the  younger  brother  went  forth 

15.  To  a  very  small  stream, 

16.  Wliere  stood  a  young  white  elm, 

17.  Wliich  he  quickly  brought  home 

18.  To  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying:  How  will  this  serve? 

19.  They  replied:  It  is  not  fit  for  the  little  ones  to  use  in  making 

their  shrines. 

3 

20.  Go,  and  make  further  search,  0  younger  brother. 

21.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken,  one  went  forth 

22.  To  the  borders  of  a  forest, 

23.  Where  stood  a  gray  (sapling)  linden. 

24.  Quickly  he  returned  with  the  young  tree, 

25.  Stood  before  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying: 

26.  How  will  this  serve,  0  elder  brothers? 

27.  They  replied:  It  is  not  fit  for  the  little  ones  to  use  in  maldng 

their  shrines. 

28.  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want,  O  younger  brother. 

4 

29.  Go,  and  make  further  search,  O  younger  brother. 

30.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken,  one  went  forth 

31.  To  the  very  depths  of  a  forest, 

32.  Where  stood  a  red  linden. 

33.  Quickly  he  returned  with  the  tree, 

34.  To  his  elder  brothers,  to  whom  he  spake,  saying:  How  will  this 

serve? 

35.  They  replied:  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want. 
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36.  You  will  make  further  search,  O  younger  brother. 

37.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  one  went  forth 

38.  To  the  very  center  of  a  forest, 

39.  Where  stood  a  dark  hnden. 

40.  Quickly  he  returned  with  the  tree, 

41.  Stood  before  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying:  How  will  this 

serve? 

42.  They  replied:  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want. 

6 

43.  You  will  make  further  search,  0  younger  brother. 

44.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  one  went  forth 

45.  To  the  very  center  of  a  forest, 

46.  Where  stood  a  papaw  tree. 

47.  Close  to  the  tree  he  stood, 

48.  Then  quickly  he  returned  with  it, 

49.  Stood  before  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying:  How  will 

this  serve? 

50.  They  replied:  Ho!  younger  brother, 

51.  It  is  not  exactly  what  we  want, 

52.  It  is  not  fit  for  the  little  ones  to  use  in  making  their  shrines. 

7 

53.  Even  as  these  words  were  spoken  one  went  forth 

54.  To  the  opposite  border  of  the  forest, 

55.  WTiere  stood  the  nettleweed. 

56.  Close  to  it  he  stood, 

57.  Then  quickly  returned  wuth  it, 

58.  Stood  before  his  elder  brothers  and  spake,  saying:  How  will 

this  serve? 

59.  They  replied:  Ho!  younger  brother, 

60.  That  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  has  ever  been  the  object  of 

your  search. 

61.  It  shall  be  to  the  little  ones  a  sacred  plant,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life. 

62.  When  the  little  ones  make  of  it  their  shrine, 

63.  Their  wa-xo'-be  shall  always  lie  secure  within  its  folds,  as  thev 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

64.  It  shall  be  to  the  people  of  the  Tsi'-zhu, 

65.  And  to  those  of  the  Ho°'-ga, 

66.  A  sacred  plant,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

67-  When  they  use  it  to  make  their  shrines 

68.  Their  wa-xo'-be  shall  lie  secure  within  its  folds,  as  they  travel 
the  path  of  life. 
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After  the  recital  of  the  ^a'  Do-ka  Wi'gi-e  the  old  rush  shrine  is 
put  m  a  kettle  and  placed  before  the  weaver,  who  carries  both  kettle 
and  shrine  to  her  house.  When  the  woman  departed  with  the  shrine 
the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  four  days.  This 
length  of  time  was  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  weaver 
and  the  other  workers  to  properly  finish  their  tasks  in  time  for  the 
reassembling  of  the  members. 

On  arriving  at  her  home  the  weaver  prepares  for  her  task  by 
partitioning  her  house  so  that  she  can  seclude  herself  while  setting 
up  her  loom  and  doing  her  work.  Her  desire  to  seclude  herself  was 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  The  work  being  a  part  of  a  great  rite  must  be  performed  cere¬ 
monially. 

2.  While  the  work  is  m  progress  she  must  go  through  the  rite  of 
vigil  as  a  supplication  for  the  success  of  the  candidate  in  all  his  aims 
in  life. 

3.  To  be  free  from  her  household  cares  and  from  all  her  social 
duties. 

4.  To  exclude  persons  who  might  be  curious  to  learn  the  symbolic 
designs  to  be  woven  mto  the  matting  and  to  put  them  to  profane 
uses. 

If  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  weaver  to  partition  her  house  she 
erected  a  small  house  near  her  dwelling. 

On  the  folio  whig  morning,  as  the  “great  star”  appears  above  the 
horizon,  the  woman  arises  and  goes  out  for  a  bit  of  earth  to  put 
upon  her  head  and  forehead  as  a  token  of  her  vigil  and  supplication. 
She  moistens  the  earth  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
she  rubs  on  the  left  side  of  her  forehead  and  the  other  on  the  right 
side.  This  she  does  as  a  sign  that  in  her  supplications  for  the  candi¬ 
date  she  also  includes  the  two  great  tribal  divisions,  craving  super¬ 
natural  aid  for  the  tribe  in,  its  efforts  to  perpetuate  its  existence. 
Having  placed  upon  herself  the  sign  of  vigil,  she  puts  on  her  buffalo 
robe,  spreads  her  bearskin  rug  before  her  loom,  sits  down  upon  the 
rug  and  waits. 

The  candidate  had  also  arisen  when  the  “great  star”  showed  itself 
above  the  eastern  horizon  and  had  put  upon  himself  the  sign  of  vigil. 
Having  done  this  he  walked  over  to  the  house  of  the  weaver  and, 
standing  before  the  door,  began  to  wail  as  men  do  when  they  go  far 
away  from  thO  village  to  take  the  rite  of  vigil.  On  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  candidate,  whom  she  had  been  expecting,  the  weaver  begius 
her  song  of  lamentation,  after  which  she  recites  her  Oa'  Wi-gi-e, 
wi'-gi-e  of  the  rush,  and  the  candidate  continues  to  wail  until  she 
comes  to  the  end.  Then  he  goes  forth  to  the  prairies  and  keeps  vigil 
through  the  entire  day.  The  woman  takes  no  food,  nor  does  she 
remove  from  her  head  the  sign  of  vigil  as  she  steadily  works  all  the 
day  long. 
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At  the  time  Wa-xthi'-zhi  gave  this  description  of  the  ceremonies 
pertaining  to  the  making  of  a  new  shrine  for  the  wa-xo'-be,  or  the 
repairing  of  an  old  one,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  wife  of  Btho'-ga-hi-ge  to  whom  he  referred  as  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  wi'-gi-e  that  the  weaver  must  recite  during  the 
ceremonial  weaving  of  the  mat.  He  declined  to  recite  it  himself 
because  it  belonged  to  the  woman’s  part  of  the  rite,  consequently 
there  had  to  be  a  gap  in  this  particular  part  of  his  description.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Mrs.  Btho'-ga-hi-ge  was  asked  if  she  would  be  willing  to 
recite  the  wi'-gi-e.  She  replied  that  she  would  do  so,  provided 
Wa-xthi'-zhi  could  be  present  to  prompt  her.  There  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  two  together,  so  any  effort  to  secure  the 
ritual  was  not  possible  at  the  time. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1917,  when  the  writer  was  at  Grayhorse 
endeavoring  to  secure  information  from  certain  Indians  concerning 
the  rites  of  the  Osage,  Ho°-be'-do-ka,  an  old  woman,  called  upon 
him  to  tell  him  that  she  had  an  i'-ga-gthe  da-pa,  a  set  of  looms,  which 
she  wished  to  dispose  of.  She  was  informed  that  the  writer  already 
had  a  loom  presented  to  him  by  Mrs.  Btho'-ga-hi-ge,  but  if  the  writer 
could  purchase  the  wi'-gi-e  with  the  loom  he  would  be  glad  to  buy 
it.  After  some  hard  thinking  she  replied  that  she  was  willing  to 
recite  the  wi'-gi-e  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  loom,  adding  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  leave  it  behind  on  her  death  to  her  son  for  the  reason  that 
he  would  be  in  constant  fear  of  it  on  account  of  his  children,  lest 
harm  should  come  to  them  through  inadvertence  or  misuse  of  the 
sacred  articles.  To  relieve  him  of  this  possible  embarrassment  she 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  wi'-gi-e,  although  she  would  prefer  not  to 
do  so. 

In  some  mysterious  manner  old  Ku'-zhi-wa-tse  (pi.  27),  a  member 
of  the  Po“'-ka  Wa-shta-ge  gens,  became  aware  of  Ho°-be'-do-ka’s 
purpose  to  dispose  of,  not  only  the  loom,.but  the  wi'-gi-e  as  well.  He 
hastened  to  the  old  woman’s  house,  commanded  her  to  withdraw  her 
offer,  and  warned  her  that  by  making  the  offer  she  placed  herself  under 
a  wa'-xpe-gthe,  a  punishment  that  would  come  to  her  through  some 
supernatural  agency.  The  old  woman  was  not  to  be  frightened  out 
of  her  determination.  She  boldly  told  the  old  man  that  she  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  term  wa'-xpe-gthe,  and  as  she  had  fulfilled 
all  the  obligations  she  had  taken  upon  herself  as  a  candidate  for 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  her  office  she  had  no  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment.  She  also  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the  wi'-gi-e  came  to  her 
fiy  purchase  and  it  was  hers  to  dispose  of,  the  same  as  any  other 
property. 

Old  Ku'-zhi-wa-tse  had  interfered  in  the  proposed  transfer  because 
the  wi'-gi-e  in  Ho“-be'-do-ka’s  possession  is  a  part  of  the  rituals  used 
by  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  division  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  was 
also  opposed  to  making  public  any  part  of  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  rites. 
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Ho“-be'-do-ka  herself  belongs  to  the  Tsi'-zhu  Wa-shta-ge  gens,  but 
her  husband,  who  was  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  division,  taught  her  the 
rituals  and  secured  for  her  the  office  of  ceremonial  weaver. 

Ho“-be'-do-ka  gave  the  weaver’s  song  of  lamentation  and  the 
w’eaving  wi^-gi-e,  so  that  the  gap  in  the  Shrine  Ritual,  occasioned  by 
the  hesitancy  of  Wa-xthi'-zhi  to  recite  it,  is  now  partly  filled. 

The  Weaver’s  Lamentation 

The  cry  of  longing  and  of  desolation  uttered  by  the  weaver  in  the 
following  song  of  sorrow  is  for  her  relatives  who  had  gone  on  to  the 
spirit  land  and  who  had  been  close  companions  in  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  life. 
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Song  of  Sorrow 

j  Transcribed  from  graphophone  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

—  80.  Sung  softly  and  jlowingly 
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FREE  TRANSLATION 

1 

1.  You  have  left  me  to  linger  in  hopeless  longing, 

2.  Your  presence  had  ever  made  me  feel  no  want, 

3.  You  have  left  me  to  travel  in  sorrow. 

4.  Left  me  to  travel  in  sorrow;  Ah!  the  pain,  the  pain, 

5.  Your  presence  had  ever  made  me  feel  no  want, 

6.  You  have  left  me  to  travel  in  sorrow;  Ah!  the  pain, 

7.  Left  me  to  travel  in  sorrow;  Ah!  the  pain,  the  pain,  the  pain. 

2 

8.  Aou  have  left  me  to  linger  in  hopeless  longing, 

9.  In  your  presence  there  was  no  sorrow, 

10.  You  have  gone  and  sorrow  I  shall  feel,  as  I  travel,  Ah!  the  pain,  the  pain. 

11.  Aou  have  gone  and  sorrow  I  shall  feel  as  I  travel, 

12.  You  have  left  me  to  linger  in  hopeless  longing. 

13.  In  your  presence  there  was  no  sorrow, 

14.  A^ou  have  gone  and  sorrow  I  shaU  feel  as  I  travel;  Ah!  the  pain,  the  pain. 

the  pain, 

15.  Content  with  your  presence,  I  wanted  nothing  more, 

16.  Aou  have  left  me  to  travel  in  sorrow;  Ah!  the  pain,  the  pain,  the  pain 

The  Qa'  WT-gi-e 

After  a  brief  pause,  at  the  close  of  the  Song  of  Soitow,  the  weaver, 
breaking  in  upon  the  wailing  of  the  candidate,  recites  the  Qa'  Wi-gi-e, 
the  wi'-gi-e  of  the  rushes. 

The  application  of  the  name  Wa-ko“'-cla  in  the  wi'-gi-e  to  the  sun, 
moon,  sky,  and  to  certain  phases  of  the  night  and  day  is  figurative 
and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  in  the  ordinary  sense.  All  of  these 
phases  that  come  and  go  with  unvarying  regularity  were  looked  upon 
by  the  ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  as  mysterious  and  as  signs  of  the 
presence  within  them  of  the  great  invisible  power  to  which  they  had 
given  the  name  Wa-ko°'-da.  To  each  of  these  four  phases  of  the 
night,  and  to  the  sun  and  to  the  sky,  was  given  a  symbolic  line  in  the 
shrine  that  typifies  all  the  visible  universe. 

Section  1  speaks  of  the  sun;  3,  of  the  yellowish  line  which  appears 
along  the  eastern  horizon  and  which  is  first  indication  of  the  passing 
of  night  and  the  coming  of  day ;  4  speaks  again  of  the  moon  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  next  phase;  5  speaks  of 
the  pallid  hue  that  succeeds  the  yellow,  and  indicates  that  the  night 
has  gone  farther  away,  and  that  the  day  comes  nearer;  6  speaks  of  the 
crimson  line  which  stretches  along  the  horizon  and  indicates  the 
departure  of  night  and  the  near  approach  of  day;  7  speaks  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sun,  the  god  of  day  that  sits  upon  the  horizon, 
adorned  in  a  glory  of  deep  red;  8  speaks  of  the  blue  sky  across  which 
the  god  of  day  is  to  make  its  westward  journey;  9  speaks  of  the  blue- 
black  line  which  appears  along  the  western  horizon  as  the  sun  dis- 
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appears  beyond;  10  speaks  of  the  completion  of  the  shrine  that  is 
emblematic  of  the  visible  universe,  and  of  life,  amidst  which  the 
sacred  hawk  shall  lie  in  safety. 

THE  Wl'-GI-E 

(Osage  version,  p.  786;  literal  translation, 'p.  823) 

1 

1.  It  is  not  the  great  god  (the  sun)  they  had  in  mind, 

2.  Although  that  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said. 

2 

3.  It  is  not  the  great  god  they  had  in  mind, 

4.  The  god  that  is  ever  spoken  of  as  of  the  night  (the  moon), 

5.  Although  that  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said. 

3 

6.  It  is  a  god  that  is  ever  spoken  of  as  of  the  night, 

7.  The  god  that  comes  and  lies  outstretched  in  yellow  hue, 

8.  It  is  the  god  that  lies  in  yellow,  they  had  in  mind. 

4 

9.  It  is  not  the  great  god  they  had  in  mind, 

10.  The  god  that  is  ever  spoken  of  as  of  the  night  (the  moon), 

1 1 .  Although  that  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said. 

5 

12.  It  is  a  god  that  is  ever  spoken  of  as  of  the  night, 

13.  The  god  that  comes  and  lies  outstretched  in  pallid  hue, 

14.  That  lies  outstretched  in  pallid  hue,  they  had  in  mind. 

15.  That  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said. 

6 

16.  It  is  a  god  that  is  ever  spoken  of  as  of  the  night, 

17.  Not  the  great  god  (the  sun)  they  had  in  mind, 

18.  But  the  god  that  comes  and  lies  outstretched  in  crimson, 

19.  For  that  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said. 

7 

20.  It  is  the  great  god  (the  sun)  they  had  in  mmd, 

21.  That  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said, 

22.  The  god  that  appears  in  deep  red  and  sits  (upon  the  horizon), 

they  had  in  mind, 

23.  For  that  also  is  a  god,  they  have  said. 

8 

24.  It  is  the  god  that  lies  outstretched  in  blue  (the  sky), 

25.  Whose  border  is  like  that  of  a  flower,  they  had  in  mind. 
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26.  It  is  not  the  afterglow  of  evening  they  had  in  mind, 

27.  But  a  god  that  is  ever  spoken  of  as  of  the  night, 

28.  A  god  who  comes  and  lies  outstretched  in  blue-black  hue. 

10 

29.  Verily,  here  lies  a  new  shrine,  they  exclaimed, 

30.  A  new  shrine  whefein  shall  lie,  unharmed,  the  sacred  emblem, 

they  exclaimed. 

When  the  last  line  of  the  wi'-gi-e  has  been  spoken  the  candidate 
quietly  goes  away  to  wander  in  solitude  among  the  hills  as  he  takes 
the  rite  of  vigil,  while  the  weaver  works  upon  the  shrine. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  candidate  returns  to  his  house 
and  removes  from  his  head  and  face  the  signs  of  vigil.  At  the  same 
time  a  close  relation  of  the  weaver  prepares  for  her  a  supper.  She 
then  puts  away  her  work,  removes  the  signs  of  vigil  from  her  head 
and  face  and  sends  for  the  candidate  to  come  and  take  supper  with 
her,  a  proceeding  that  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  two.  When  the  candidate  has  taken  the  seat  assigned  to  him 
the  weaver  recites  a  wi'-gi-e  (not  yet  secured)  called  U'-no“  U-tha-ge, 
which  tells  of  the  symbols  that  pertain  to  the  reaching  of  old  age. 
At  the  close  of  the  recitation  the  two  partake  together  of  the  food 
set  before  them.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  during  the  four  days 
allowed  the  weaver  to  finish  her  task  and  to  make  ready  the  rush  mat 
for  the  final  ceremony  of  putting  into  shape  the  sacred  shrine. 

The  Moccasin  Ceremony 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  Sho'-ka  is  sent  to  summon  the 
No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  for  the  ceremonial  making  of  the  symbolic  moc¬ 
casins  to  be  worn  throughout  the  ceremony  by  the  Xo'-ka  and  the 
Sho'-ka.  The  ceremony  of  smoking  the  seven  animal  skins  is  omitted 
from  the  Qa'  Tha-ge  degree  of  the  tribal  rites. 

In  the  afternoon  the  No“'-ho“-zhi°-ga  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
candidate.  Wlien  all  have  taken  their  places  according  to  tribal 
divisions  and  gentes,  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  directs  the  Sho'-ka  to 
spread  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  Buffalo-bull-face  gens  a  square 
piece  of  buffalo  skin,  hair  side  down,  also  to  lay  beside  it  a  blanket 
for  his  fee  for  reciting  the  wi'-gi-e  relating  to  the  symbolic  acts  of 
cutting  the  skin  into  four  parts  for  the  shaping  of  the  ceremonial 
moccasins.  The  Sho'-ka  then  takes  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
buffalo  skin,  picks  up  a  knife  that  has  been  placed  there,  and  sits  in 
readiness  to  perform  the  symbolic  acts  that  accompany  the  reciting 
of  the  moccasin-cutting  wi'-gi-e.  Taking  this  as  a  signal  to  begm, 
the  head  of  the  Buffalo-bull-face  gens  proceeds  to  recite  the  wi'-gi-e,  in 
which  the  other  members  of  the  No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga  join. 
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At  lines  22  and  23  the  Sho'-ka  simulates  the  act  of  cutting  the  skin, 
beginning  at  the  center  and  ending  at  the  edge  at  his  right,  which  is 
toward  the  east;  he  begins  again  at  the  center  and  goes  through  the 
motion  of  cutting  a  line  to  the  edge  at  his  front,  which  is  toward  the 
south.  These  express  the  determination  of  the  warriors  to  destroy 
all  the  men  of  any  tribe  at  enmity  with  the  Osage  who  had  won 
military  honors. 

The  Buffalo-bull-face  man  contmues  reciting,  without  pause,  and  at 
lines  48  and  49  the  Sho'-ka  again  begins  at  the  center  of  the  skin  and 
goes  through  the  motion  of  cutting  a  line  therefrom  to  the  edge  at  his 
left,  which  is  toward  the  west;  he  begins  again  at  the  center  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  cut  a  line  therefrom  to  the  edge  on  the  farther  side  of  the  skin, 
which  is  toward  the  north.  These  cuts  express  the  determination  of 
the  warriors  to  show  no  mercy  to  a  woman  of  an  enemy  tribe  who 
had  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 

At  line  51  the  Sho'-ka  puts  aside  the  knife;  the  Buffalo-face  man 
contmues  without  pause,  and  at  line  52  the  Sho^-ka  picks  up  an  awl 
which  he  holds  in  readiness;  then  at  lines  54  and  55  he  pretends  to 
thrust  a  hole  with  the  awl  through  one  comer  of  the  skin.  This  act 
expresses  the  determination  of  the  warriors  not  to  spare  the  adolescent 
youth  of  an  enemy  tribe.  Lines  59  and  60  are  reached  and  the 
Sho  -ka  pretends  to  thrust  a  hole  through  the  second  comer  of  the 
skin.  This  thrust  expresses  the  determination  of  the  warriors  not  to 
spare  the  adolescent  maiden  of  an  enemy  tribe.  The  thrust  through 
the  third  corner  of  the  skin,  given  at  lines  65  and  66,  is  for  the  warrior 
of  an  enemy  tribe  who  was  distinguished  for  his  military  honors. 
The  thrust  through  the  fourth  corner,  given  at  lines  70  and  71,  is  for 
the  woman  of  an  enemy  tribe  who  had  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 

The  Moccasin  Wi'-gi-e 

(Osage  version,  p.  787;  literal  translation,  p.  824) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

2..  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  The  turtle  with  seven  serra- 
tures  upon  his  tail 

3.  We  shall  make  to  be  our  foot,  0  younger  brothers. 

4.  When  we  make  this  turtle  to  be  our  foot, 

5.  And  go  forth  against  our  enemies  who  dwell  toward  the  settino- 

sun,  * 

6.  We  shall  enable  ourselves  to  trample  down  the  harmful  o-iasses. 
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7.  What  shall  we  use  for  a  moccasin  string?  they  said  to  one  another. 

8.  The  water  snake,  they  said, 

9.  We  shall  use  for  a  moccasin  string, 

10.  When  we  use  the  water  snake  for  a  moccasin  string 

11.  It  will  he  difficult  even  for  the  harmful  grasses 

12.  To  cut  or  break  the  string,  0  younger  brothers,  they  said  to  one 

another. 

3 

13.  What  shall  we  use  for  a  knife?  they  said,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

14.  It  is  the  young  buffalo  bull 

15.  Whose  right  horn 

16.  We  shall  use  for  a  knife. 

17.  When  we  use  the  right  horn  of  the  young  buffalo  bull  for  our 

knife, 

18.  And  go  forth  against  our  enemies  who  dwell  toward  the  setting  sun, 

19.  Sharp  and  effective  shall  always  be  our  loiife,  O  j^ounger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

4 

20.  Upon  what  shall  we  cut  this  skin?  they  said  to  one  another. 

21.  There  is,  among  our  enemies,  who  dweU  toward  the  setting  sun, 

22.  A  man  who  is  honored  for  his  military  prowess. 

23.  It  is  upon  that  man  we  shall  cut  this  skin. 

24.  When  we  cut  this  skin  upon  the  men  of  valor, 

25.  It  shall  always  be  easy  for  us  to  do  our  cutting,  they  said  to  one 

another. 

26.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place-;  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

27.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  The  turtle  that  has  six  serra- 

tures  upon  his  tail, 

28.  We  shall  make  to  be  our  foot,  0  younger  brothers. 

29.  When  we  make  this  turtle  to  be  our  foot, 

30.  And  go  forth  against  our  enemies  who  dwell  toward  the  setting 

sun, 

31.  We  shall  enable  ourselves  to  trample  down  the  harmful  grasses. 

6 

32.  What  shall  we  use  for  a  moccasin  string?  they  said  to  one  another, 

33.  The  water  snake,  they  said, 

34.  We  shall  use  for  a  moccasin  string. 

35.  Wffien  we  use  the  water  snake  for  a  moccasin  string 

36.  It  will  be  difficult  even  for  the  harmful  grasses 

37.  To  cut  or  break  the  string,  0  yormger  brothers,  they  said  to  one 

another. 
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38.  What  shall  we  use  for  a  knife?  they  said,  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house. 

39.  It  is  the  young  buffalo  bull 

40.  Whose  left  horn 

41.  We  shall  use  for  a  knife. 

42.  When  we  use  the  left  horn  of  the  young  buffalo  bull  for  our  knife, 

43.  And  go  forth  against  our  enemies  who  dwell  toward  the  setting 

sun, 

44.  Sharp  and  effective  shall  always  be  our  knife,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

8 

45.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

46.  They  said  to  one  another:  Upon  what  shall  be  cut  this  skin? 

47.  There  is  among  our  enemies  who  dwell  toward  the  setting  sun 

48.  A  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 

4:9.  It  is  upon  that  woman  we  shall  cut  this  skin. 

50.  When  we  cut  this  skm  upon  such  a  woman, 

51.  It  shall  always  be  easy  for  us  to  do  our  cutting,  0  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

9 

52.  Upon  what  shall  we  perforate  this  skin?  they  said  to  one  another. 

53.  There  is  among  our  enemies  who  dwell  toward  the  setting  sun 

54.  An  adolescent  youth. 

55.  It  is  upon  him  that  we  shall  perforate  this  skin,  they  said. 

56.  When  we  perforate  this  skin  upon  the  adolescent  youth, 

57.  It  will  always  be  easy  for  us  to  do  our  perforating,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

10 

58.  Upon  what  shall  we  perforate  this  skin?  they  said  to  one  another. 

59.  It  is  an  adolescent  maiden,  of  the  enemy, 

60.  Upon  whom  we  shall  perforate  this  skin. 

61.  When  we  perforate  this  skin  upon  the  maiden  of  the  enemy, 

62.  It  will  always  be  easy  for  us  to  do  our  perforating,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

11 

63.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

64.  They  said  to  one  another:  Upon  what  shall  we  perforate  this 

skin? 

65.  It  is  a  man  of  the  enemy  who  is  honored  for  his  military  prowess, 

66.  Upon  whom  we  shall  perforate  this  skin. 

67.  When  we  perforate  this  skin  upon  the  men  of  valor, 

68.  It  shall  always  be  easy  for  us  to  do  our  perforating,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 
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69.  Upon  what  shall  we  perforate  this  skin?  they  said  to  one  another. 

70.  It  is  a  woman  of  the  enemy  who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child, 

71.  Upon  whom  we  shall  perforate  this  skin. 

72.  When  we  perforate  this  skin  upon  such  women  of  the  enemy, 

73.  It  shall  always  be  easy  for  us  to  do  our  perforating,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

At  the  close  of  the  wi'-gi-e  the  Sho'-ka,  without  further  ceremony, 
fashions  the  moccasins  and  roughly  sews  together  the  edges  of  the 
skin.  Three  pairs  of  moccasins  are  thus  made,  two  pairs  for  the 
Xo'-ka  and  one  pair  for  the  Sho'-ka.  The  pair  to  be  worn  by  the 
Xo'-ka  in  the  processional  approach  to  the  place  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  ceremony  represents  the  successive  phases  of  the  dawn. 
This  pair  he  slips  off  on  reaching  the  west  entrance  of  the  House 
of  Mystery  and  slips  on  the  other  pair  which  is  placed  there  for 
him.  This  pair,  which  he  wears  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ceremony, 
represents  the  going  forth  of  the  sun  on  its  westward  journey  over 
the  earth.  (For  moccasins,  see  p.  709.) 

While  the  moccasins  are  being  sewed  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  quietly 
instructs  the  candidate  as  to  how  he  shall  decorate  the  Sho'-ka 
and  the  Xo'-ka  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  the  next  day. 

On  coming  to  the  meeting  for  the  ceremony  of  making  the  symbolic 
moccasins  the  No”'-ho“-zhi“-ga  bring  with  them  all  the  articles 
belonging  to  the  old  shrine,  and  also  the  new  ones  that  have  just 
been  completed.  The  old  shrine  they  agam  put  together  to  be 
used  in  performing  the  ceremony  until  the  arrival  of  the  time  for 
consecrating  the  new  one  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

When  the  work  on  the  moccasins  is  finished  and  the  old  shrine 
is  put  together,  provisions  are  distributed  to  the  No°'-ho“-zhi“-ga 
from  the  stores  of  the  candidate  and  his  relations.  In  olden  times 
these  provisions  consisted  of  jerked  meat  (130  pieces)  with  dried 
roots  of  the  Psoralea  esculenta  Pursh  and  of  the  Nelumbo  lutea,  of 
which  the  Osage,  Omaha,  and  other  Plains  Indians  are  very  fond.  In 
recent  times  beef,  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar  were  provided  by  the 
candidate.  The  wives  and  daughters  enter  and  carry  away  the 
provisions  and  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  adjourn  to  assemble  again  on 
the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  No“'-ho"-zhi"-ga 
assemble  at  the  house  of  the  candidate,  where  they  decorate  them¬ 
selves  for  the  final  and  principal  part  of  the  initiatory  ceremony. 
From  this  place  the  candidate,  his  initiator  (the  Xo'-ka)  the  A'-ki-ho“ 
Xo'-ka,  and  the  Sho'-ka  go  to  the  house  of  the  Xo'-ka,  taking  with 
them  the  sacerdotal  attire  to  be  put  on  him  in  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  The  act  of  clothing  the  Xo'-ka 
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in  his  ceremonial  attire  is  called  Ki'-no“,  a  term  which  may  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  the  decorating.  This  term  applies  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  act  of  the  painting  of  the  Xo'-ka’s  face  and  body 
with  red  paint,  which  typifies  the  sun  as  it  appears  just  above  the 
horizon  in  a  glory  of  red.  This  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  can¬ 
didate  hunself  as  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  recites  the  wi'-gi-e  relating 
to  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  various  articles  used  for  the 
Xo'-ka’s  ceremonial  attire. 

The  music  and  words  of  the  songs  used  in  this  degree  of  the  rites, 
together  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  Ki'-no“  ceremony,  will 
be  found  in  the  No“'-zhi“-zho“  ritual.  (39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E., 
pp.  79-103.)  The  Ki'-no“  wi'-gi-e  recited  m  the  shrine  degree  of 
the  rites  differs  m  some  respects  from  that  used  in  the  No“'-zhi“-zho” 
degree  and  will  therefore  be  given  here. 

The  ceremonial  movements  that  accompany  the  two  wi'-gi-es  ar© 
about  the  same. 

The  Ki'-no''  Wi'-gi-e 

(THE  PAINTING  RITUAL) 

(Osage  version,  p.  789;  literal  translation,  p.  826) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

2.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  shall  they  (the  little 

ones)  use  for  painting  their  faces  and  bodies? 

3.  Verily,  of  the  gods  that  appear  at  the  beginnmg  of  day, 

4.  The  god  (sun)  that  never  fails  to  come,  clothed  in  deep  red, 

5.  The  little  ones  shall  use  for  decorating  their  faces  and  bodies,  as 

they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

6.  When  the  little  ones  use  the  color  of  this  god  to  decorate  then- 

faces  and  bodies, 

7.  They  shall  cause  themselves  to  be  difficult  to  overcome  by  death, 

as  they  journey  upon  the  path  of  life. 

2 

8.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

9.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  shall  the  little  ones 

use  for  a  plume? 

10.  The  god  (sun)  that  never  fails  to  appear  at  the  beginning  of  day, 

11.  Has  at  his  right  side  a  plume-like  light. 

12.  That  plume-like  light 

13.  The  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  sacred  plume. 

14.  Wlien  the  little  ones  use  this  light  as  a  plume 

15.  They  shall  have  a  plume  that  will  not  droop  or  fall  for  want  of  life. 

16.  They  shall  cause  themselves  to  be  difficult  to  overcome  by  death. 
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17.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

18.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  and  who  is  he  who  is 

to  be  decorated  with  this  shell  gorget? 

19.  He  is  a  captive,  they  said, 

20.  Who  is  to  be  decorated  with  this  shell  gorget,  it  has  been  said,  in 

this  house. 

4 

21.  WTiat  and  who  is  he  on  whose  arms  shall  be  put  these  armlets? 

22.  He  is  a  captive,  they  said, 

23.  On  whose  arms  shall  be  put  these  armlets. 

24.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  take  many  captives,  as  they 

travel  the  path  of  life. 

5 

25.  What  and  who  is  he  upon  whom  shall  be  put  this  girdle? 

26.  He  is  a  captive,  they  said, 

27.  On  whom  shall  be  put  this  girdle. 

28.  Wh.en  the  little  ones  go  forth  to  take  captives, 

29.  They  shall  succeed  in  finding  the  comely  captives,  as  they  travel 

the  path  of  life. 

6 

30.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

31.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  and  who  is  he,  on 

whose  feet  are  to  be  put  these  moccasins? 

32.  He  is  a  captive,  on  whose  feet  are  to  be  put  these  moccasins. 

33.  When  they  put  on  the  feet  of  the  captive  these  moccasins, 

34.  They  shall  always  succeed  in  finding  the  comely  captives,  it  has 

been  said,  in  this  house. 

7 

35.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

36.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  and  who  is  he,  on 

whose  body  is  to  be  put  this  robe? 

37.  He  is  a  captive,  they  said, 

38.  On  whose  body  is  to  be  put  this  robe. 

39.  When  they  (the  little  ones)  go  forth  to  find  the  comely  captives, 

40.  They  shall  never  fail  to  reach  old  age,  as  they  travel  the  path  of 

life,  O,  younger  brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

When  the  Xo'-ka  is  about  to  be  ceremonially  decorated  and  clothed 
he  removes  his  ordmary  clothing  and  sits  waitmg  for  the  master  of 
ceremony  and  the  candidate  to  perform  their  part  of  the  rite.  As  the 
A'-ki-ho° Xo'-ka  proceeds  to  recite  the  Ki'-no°  Wi'-gi-e,  the  candidate, 
who  had  put  red  paint  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  lifts  them,  out¬ 
wardly,  toward  the  dawn  that  is  passing  through  its  last  phase,  grad- 
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ually  taking  on  the  color  of  the  rising  snn;  then,  as  the  sun  itself 
appears  and  sits  upon  the  horizon  clothed  in  deep  red,  the  candidate 
makes  a  motion  as  though  receiving  upon  his  hands  the  sun  color; 
this  done,  he  transfers  his  hands  from  the  sun  to  the  Xo'-ka  and 
paints  his  face  and  body  a  deep  red.  In  this  manner  the  Xo'-ka  is 
made  to  represent  both  the  red  dawn  and  the  sun  that  is  to  go  on  its 
life-giving  journey  from  east  to  west  across  the  blue  sky. 

The  A'-ki-ho"  Xo'-ka  goes  on  without  pause  to  the  second  section 
and  the  candidate,  picking  up  a  white  downy  feather  taken  from  the 
wing  of  an  eagle,  holds  it  poised  over  the  head  of  the  Xo'-ka,  then  at 
lines  10  to  16  he  quickly  fastens  to  the  hair  of  the  Xo'-ka,  at  the 
crown  of  the  head,  the  plume  so  that  it  stands  upright  and  firm. 
This  act  is  an  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  candidate  shall  be  granted 
a  long  and  fruitful  life. 

As  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka  goes  on  to  section  3  the  candidate  quickly 
puts  armmd  the  neck  of  the  Xo'-ka  a  woven  neckband  to  which  is 
attached  a  gorget  made  from  the  shell  of  the  fresh-water  mussel.  The 
neckband  is  put  on  so  that  the  gorget  hangs  at  the  breast  of  the  Xo'-ka. 
This  gorget  is  a  life  emblem  which  belongs  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  ^ka, 
a  gens  belonging  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision  representing  the 
water  part  of  the  earth.  (See  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  94.)  The 
gorget  represents  the  sun  and  also  the  mussel  itself  that  is  enabled  by 
its  hard  shell  to  reach  in  safety  the  seventh  bend  of  the  great  river  of 
life. 

At  section  4  the  candidate  takes  up  a  pah  of  woven  armlets  and 
fastens  them  on  the  arms  of  the  Xo'-ka.  These  woven  bands  repre¬ 
sent  the  thongs  the  warriors  carry  when  they  go  on  the  warpath  and 
use  them  for  tying  captives  when  they  take  any. 

The  candidate  takes  up  a  woven  ghdle,  and  as  the  fifth  section 
is  being  recited  be  puts  it  around  the  waist  of  the  Xo'-ka.  In  former 
times  the  ghdle  was  made  of  buffalo  hair.  This  article  also  represents 
a  captive’s  bond. 

At  section  6  the  candidate  takes  up  the  first  pah  of  the  symbolic 
moccasins  and  puts  them  on  the  feet  of  the  Xo'-ka.  This  pah  of 
moccasins  symbolizes  the  journey  of  the  dawn  that  precedes  the 
approaching  sun.  The  journey  of  the  dawn  comes  to  an  end  at  the 
west  entrance  of  the  House  of  Mystery,  where  the  dawn  moccasins 
are  slipped  off.  Here  the  Sho'-ka  helps  the  Xo'-ka  to  put  on  the 
second  pair  of  ceremonial  moccasins.  These  represent  the  journey 
of  the  sun  from  the  east  across  the  sky  to  the  west,  giving  fife  to  the 
earth  as  it  travels. 

As  the  A'-ki-ho"  Xo'-ka  goes  on  to  the  seventh  section  the  candi¬ 
date  puts  upon  the  body  of  the  Xo'-ka  a  buffalo  robe  which  makes 
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up  his  full  ceremonial  attire.  In  the  No°'-zlii“-zlio“,  Wa-xo'-be, 
Wa-do'-ka  and  the  Wa-zhi°'-ga-o  degrees  of  the  tribal  rites  a  puma 
skin  is  used  as  a  robe  for  the  Xo^-ka  because  those  degrees  have  to  do 
with  aggressive  warfare,  and  as  the  Shrine  Degree  is  concerned  with 
the  defense  of  the  tribe  a  buffalo  robe  is  used.  This  closes  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  decorating  and  clothing  the  Xo'-ka. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ki'-no“  ceremony  the  Xo'-ka  sings  the  first 
stanza  of  the  rising  song.  (See  39th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  76.) 
Then  the  Sho'-ka  takes  him  by  the  arm  and  assists  him  to  rise.  After 
the  second  stanza  the  candidate,  the  Xo'-ka,  the  Sho'-ka  and  the 
A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  go  out  of  the  house  and  begin  their  processional 
march  toward  the  House  of  Mystery. 

Approach  to  the  House  of  AIystery 

The  principal  ceremony  opens  with  a  long  procession  of  the 
No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga,  who  move  in  groups  according  to  their  gentes,  and 
are  led  by  the  Sho'-ka,  the  Xo'-ka  and  the  candidate  from  the  house 
of  the  Xo'-ka  to  the  place  set  apart  for  its  performance.  When  all 
have  come  out  into  the  open  the  Xo'-ka  pauses  while  the  Sho'-ka 
advances  a  short  distance  ahead  and  stops.  The  Xo'-ka  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  ceremony  is  denied  the  assistance  of  the  A'-ki-ho“ 
Xo'-ka  and  must  himself  sing  the  Tsi  Ta'-pe  Wa-tho“,  Song  of 
Approach  to  the  sacred  house,  after  which  he  recites  the  first  section 
of  the  wi'-gi-e  belonging  to  the  scng.  At  the  end  of  the  last  line  the 
Xo'-ka  takes  from  the  little  pipe  he  carries  a  pinch  of  tobacco  and 
drops  it  on  his  right  foot,  which  he  then  puts  forward  to  take  the 
initial  step  in  the  first  stage  of  the  approach.  The  Sho'-ka,  who  now 
remams  apart  from  the  Xo'-ka,  moves  forward  again  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  then  stops  as  a  signal  that  the  procession  has  come  to  the 
second  stage.  The  Xo'-ka  repeats  the  Song  of  Approach  and  then  re¬ 
cites  the  second  section  of  the  wi'-gi-e,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Xo'-ka 
takes  from  his  little  pipe  another  pinch  of  tobacco  and  drops  it  on  his 
left  foot,  which  he  puts  forward  to  travel  the  second  stage,  and  again 
the  whole  procession  moves  forward,  the  Sho'-ka  in  the  lead  as  before. 
The  fourth  stage  brings  the  procession  to  the  west  entrance  of  the 
grounds  set  apart  for  the  ceremony. 

The  music  and  the  words  of  the  Song  of  Approach  are  the  same 
as  those  used  in  the  No“'-zhi“-zho°  Degree  (see  39th  Ann.  Kept. 
B.  A.  E.,  p.  80),  and  will  therefore  not  be  repeated  here.  The  words 
of  the  wi'-gi-e  as  given  here  are  modified  and  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  them  in  full. 
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The  Footstep  Wi'-gi-e 

(Osage  version,  p.  790;  literal  translation,  p.  827) 

;  1 

1.  Toward  what  shall  they  (the  little  ones)  direct  their  footsteps? 

they  said  to  one  another,  it  has  been  said. 

2.  There  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 

3.  A  valley  toward  which  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps. 

4.  In  truth  it  is  not  a  valley  they  had  in  mmd, 

5.  It  is  a  buffalo  toward  which  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps. 

6.  In  truth  it  is  not  a  single  buffalo  they  had  in  mind, 

7.  There  are  buffalo  that  keep  together  in  a  group. 

8.  It  is  such  a  group  toward  which  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps. 

9.  When  they  direct  their  footsteps  toward  such  a  group, 

10.  They  shall  always  take  their  footsteps  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

2 

11.  Toward  what  shall  they  direct  their  footsteps ?~they  said  to  one 

another. 

12.  There  are,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 

13.  Two  valleys  toward  which  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps. 

14.  In  truth,  it  is  not  two  valleys  they  had  in  mind, 

15.  It  is  two  animals  toward  which  they  shall  du’ect  their  footsteps. 

16.  In  truth,  it  is  not  two  animals  they  had  in  mind, 

17.  There  are  animals  (buffalo)  that  keep  together  in  two  groups. 

18.  It  is  toward  such  groups  that  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps, 

19.  When  they  direct  their  footsteps  toward  such  groups, 

20.  They  shall  always  take  then  footsteps  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

3 

21.  Toward  what  shall  they  direct  their  footsteps?  they  said  to  one 

another. 

22.  There  are,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 

23.  Three  valleys  toward  which  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps. 

24.  In  truth,  it  is  not  three  valleys  they  had  in  mind, 

25.  It  is  three  animals  (buffalo)  toward  which  they  shall  du’ect  their 

footsteps. 

26.  In  truth,  it  is  not  three  animals  they  had  in  mind, 

27 .  There  are  anunals  that  keep  together  in  three  groups. 

28.  It  is  toward  such  groups  that  they  shall  direct  their  footsteps. 

29.  When  they  direct  their  footsteps  toward  such  groups, 

30.  Their  little  wa-xo'-be 

31.  They  shall  always  bring  with  them  to  make  easy  then-  footsteps. 
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32.  Toward  what  shall  they  dhect  their  footsteps?  they  said  to  one 

another. 

33.  There  are,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun, 

34.  Four  valleys  toward  which  they  shall  dhect  their  footsteps. 

35.  In  truth,  it  is  not  four  valleys  they  had  m  mind, 

36.  There  are  four  animals  toward  which  they  shall  dhect  their 

footsteps. 

37.  In  truth,  it  is  not  four  animals  they  had  in  mind. 

38.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  four  groups. 

39.  It  is  toward  such  groups  that  they  shall  direct  theh  footsteps. 

40.  When  they  dhect  their  footsteps  toward  such  groups, 

41.  They  shall  bring  with  them  their  little  wa-xo'-be,  to  make  easy 

theh  footsteps. 

The  mention  of  the  “little  wa-xo'-be in  lines  30  and  41  in  this 
wi'-gi-e  unplies  that  the  wa-xo'-be  was  also  used  in  the  rites  pertaining 
to  the  huntmg  of  the  buffalo.  In  this  wi'-gi-e  no  words  are  used 
that  would  imply  a  reference  to  war;  indeed  a  distinction  is  made 
between  this  ritual  and  those  that  pertain  strictly  to  war.  In  the 
rituals  that  relate  to  war  a  puma  skin  is  used  for  the  ceremonial  robe 
of  the  Xo'-ka,  and  in  the  ritual  that  has  to  do  with  hunting  a  buffalo 
skin  is  used  as  the  sacerdotal  robe  of  the  Xo'-ka,  The  puma  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  merciless,  destructive  fire  and  is  a  war  emblem;  the  buffalo 
is  a  life-giving,  peaceful  animal. 

The  purpose  of  the  ancient  No“'-ho“-zhi°-ga  in  formulating  the 
“Footstep  Wi'-gi-es”  and  ceremonies  was  to  impress  their  people 
with  the  importance  of  proceeding  in  an  orderly  ceremonial  manner 
when  deliberating  upon  the  question  of  going  forth  against  the  enemy, 
or  upon  the  question  of  going  on  the  tribal  buffalo  hunt.  Only  by 
observing  an  orderly  procedure  in  deliberating  on  all  tribal  matters 
can  the  people  take  with  tribal  sanction,  with  safety,  and  with  “ease” 
their  “footsteps.” 

Changing  of  the  Ceremonial  Moccasins 

The  final  act  of  the  processional  approach  to  the  House  of  Mystery 
begins  at  the  west  end  of  the  house  when  the  Sho'-ka  removes  from 
the  head  of  the  Xo'-ka  the  white  downy  plume,  which  may  be  called 
the  dawn  plume,  and  replaces  it  with  a  red  one,  which  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  day  plume.  The  first  pair  of  symbolic  moccasins  are  then 
removed  and  the  second  pair  put  on  the  feet  of  the  Xo'-ka. 

“The  Walk  on  the  Seven  Animal  Skins” 

At  the  close  of  the  plume  and  moccasin  ceremony  the  Xo'-ka,  his 
candidate,  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka,  and  the  Sho'-ka  enter,  passing  by 
the  seven  sacred  animal  skins,  that  are  hung  on  racks,  as  they  march 
toward  their  place  at  the  east  end  of  the  lodge. 
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A  detailed  description  of  the  plume  and  moccasin  ceremony  as 
performed  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  House  of  Mystery  and  the 
ceremonial  approach  of  the  four  men  to  the  east  end  of  the  lodge 
will  be  found  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  pages  83-88. 

Ceremonial  Opening  of  the  Shrine 

When  the  candidate,  the  Xo'-ka,  the  A'-ki-ho”  Xo'-ka  and  the 
Sho'-ka  have  taken  their  places  at  the  east  end  of  the  lodge  (see 
fig-  46,  p.  563),  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka  sings  the  songs  of  opening  the 
shrine,  while  the  Xo'-ka  opens  the  sacred  receptacle,  following  the 
order  of  the  movements  as  arranged  in  sequence  in  the  stanzas  of  the 
song.  A  detailed  description  of  this  ceremony,  together  with  the 
songs,  is  given  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of.  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  pages  88-99. 

Songs  of  the  Rattle 

The  group  of  songs  next  in  order  includes  a  wi'-gi-e,  with  its  cere¬ 
monial  movements.  This  group  is  called  Pe'-xe  Thu-ge  Wa-tho”, 
songs  of  taking  up  the  rattle.  A  detailed  description  of  the  rattle 
ceremony,  with  the  wi'-gi-e  and  songs,  is  given  in  the  No°'-zhi“-zho“ 
degree  of  the  rites,  m  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  pages  114-120.  The  words  of  the  rattle  wi'- 
gi-e  used  in  this  degree  vary  in  some  of  the  lines  from  those  of  the 
wi'-gi-e  used  in  the  No“'-zhi“-zho“  degree  and  will  therefore  be  given 
m  full.  In  the  No“'-zhi“-zho“  the  rattle  symbolizes  the  head  of  a 
puma  and  the  handle  its  lower  right  arm.  The  rattle,  in  the  shrine 
degree,  symbolizes  .the  head  of  a  man,  an  enemy,  and  the  handle  his 
right  forearm.  Members  of  the  gentes  belonging  to  the  Tsi'-zhu 
great  division,  in  reciting  the  wi'-gi-e,  speak  of  the  handle  as  the 
left  forearm  of  the  man  to  make  it  correspond  to  the  left  arm  of  the 
symbolic  man,  whose  left  side  is  represented  by  the  Tsi'-zhu. 

Wa-xthi'-zhi  gave  the  rattle  wi'-gi-e  of  the  Ho“'-ga  subdivision  to 
which  his  gens  (the  Puma)  belongs;  he  also  gave  that  of  the  Wa-zha'- 
zhe  subdivision  which  represents  the  water  portion  of  the  earth. 
These  two  wi'-gi-es  differ  from  each  other  in  some  of  the  lines  and  in 
their  meaning,  also  in  the  strokes  directed  against  enemy  tribes. 
The  people  of  the  Ho^'-ga  subdivision  dhect  the  strokes  against  the 
adolescent  youth,  the  adolescent  maiden,  the  man  who  is  honored 
for  his  warlike  achievements,  and  the  woman  who  has  given  birth  to 
hei  first  child.  The  people  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision  direct  the 
strokes  against  all  the  peoples  of  the  enemy  tribes. 
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Rattle  Wi'-gi-e  op  the  Ho’^'-ga  Gens 

(Osage  version,  p.  792;  litenil  translation,  p.  829) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

2.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  shall  the  little  ones  use 

as  a  rattle? 

3.  Toward  the  settmg  sun  there  are  people, 

4.  Who  dwell  in  groups  of  seven  villages. 

5.  It  is  the  odd  one  in  number,  of  these  villages, 

6.  Whose  head 

7.  They  shall  make  to  be  their  rattle. 

8.  When  they  use  as  a  rattle  the  head  of  these  villages, 

9.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  act  with  ease,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life,  O  younger  brothers. 

2 

10.  Verily  at  that  tune  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

11.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  shall  the  little  ones  use 

as  sounding  gravel  for  the  rattle?  they  said. 

12.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people, 

13.  Who  dwell  in  groups  of  seven  villages. 

14.  It  is  the  odd  one  in  number,  of  these  villages, 

15.  Whose  teeth,  on  the  right  side, 

16.  They  shall  use  as  sounding  gravel  for  their  rattle,  O  younger 

brothers. 

17.  Wlien  they  use  the  teeth  of  the  head  of  those  villages  as  sounding 

gravel, 

18.  As  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  their  enemies, 

19.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  act  with  ease,  0  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

3 

20.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  .this  house, 

21.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  What  shall  the  little  ones  use 

as  a  handle  for  their  rattle? 

22.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people, 

23.  Who  dwell  in  groups  of  seven  villages. 

24.  It  is  the  odd  one  in  number,  of  these  villages, 

25.  Whose  right  forearm 

26.  The  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  handle  for  their  rattle. 

27.  When  they  use  the  right  forearm  of  this  village, 

28.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  act  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 
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29.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

30.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  Behold  the  perforation  at  the 

top  of  this  rattle. 

31.  That,  also, 

32.  Is  not  put  there  without  a  purpose. 

33.  Verily  it  is  as  the  hollows  of  all  the  earth. 

34.  Into  which  we  shall  cause  all  creatures,  it  matters  not  whose 

little  ones  they  may  be, 

35.  To  fall  as  into  a  snare,  0  younger  brothers,  they  said  to  one 

another. 

5 

36.  \  erily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

37.  They  spake  to  one  another,  saying:  Behold  the  particles  of  dust 

within  this  rattle. 

38.  That,  also,  is 

39.  Not  there  without  a  purpose. 

40.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  peoples, 

41.  Who  have  possessions  of  all  kinds. 

42.  The  dust  within  this  rattle  is  made  to  represent  those  possessions. 

43.  The  little  ones, 

44.  Vdien  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  the  enemy, 

45.  Shall  find  and  take  the  possessions,  the  spoils, 

46.  In  profusion,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

6 

47.  \  erily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

48.  They  gave  a  forward  stroke  with  the  rattle, 

49.  A  stroke  they  did  not  make  without  a  purpose. 

50.  It  is  a  youth  in  his  adolescence 

51.  Toward  whom  they  direct  the  stroke  of  the  rattle. 

52.  When  the.  little  ones  direct  the  stroke  of  their  rattle  toward  the 

adolescent  youth, 

53.  They  shall,  with  ease,  direct  their  strokes,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

7 

54.  They  gave  a  second  stroke  with  the  rattle,  as  they  said: 

55.  It  is  a  maiden  in  her  adolescence 

56.  Toward  whom  this  stroke  of  the  rattle  is  directed. 

57.  When  the  little  ones  direct  the  stroke  of  their  rattle  toward  the 

adolescent  maiden, 

58.  They  shalj^  with  ease,  direct  their  strokes,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 
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59.  They  gave  a  third  stroke  with  the  rattle,  as  they  said: 

60.  It  is  the  man  who  is  honored  for  his  military  achievements, 

61.  Toward  whom  they  direct  this  stroke  of  the  rattle. 

62.  Wlien  the  little  ones  direct  their  stroke  toward  the  man  of  valor, 

63.  They  shall,  with  ease,  direct  their  strokes,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

9 

64.  They  gave  a  fourth  stroke  with  their  rattle,  as  they  said: 

65.  It  is  the  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child 

66.  Toward  whom  they  direct  this  stroke  of  the  rattle. 

67.  When  the  little  ones  direct  the  stroke  toward  such  a  woman, 

68.  They  shall,  with  ease,  direct  their  strokes,  as  they  travel  the  path 

of  life. 

69.  When  we  use  the  rattle  on  going  against  the  enemy 

70.  We  shall  always  overcome  them  with  ease,  as  we  travel  the  path 

of  life,  they  said  to  one  another. 

In  the  Ho“'-ga  version  of  the  Rattle  Wi'-gi-e  the  magic  strokes  were 
given  at  lines  48,  54,  59,  and  64.  In  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  version  the 
strokes  were  given  at  lines  39,  45,  53,  and  61. 

Wa-xthi'-zhi  felt  free  to  give  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  version  of  the  Rattle 
Wi'-gi-e  because  both  of  these  subdivisions  are  as  one,  the  Ho“'-ga 
representing  the  dry  land  of  the  earth  and  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  the  water 
portion,  and  both  bore  the  same  general  title  Ho“'-ga,  meaning,  as 
used  here,  the  great  sacred  one,  the  earth  as  a  whole.  He  was,  however, 
very  careful  to  avoid  giving  any  songs  or  wi'-gi-es  belonging  to  the 
Tsi'-zhu  great  division,  which  he  had  no  authority  to  give. 

Rattle  Wi'-gi-e  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Gens 

(Osage  version,  p.  794;  literal  translation,  p.  831) 

1 

1.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  as  a  rattle?  it  has  been  said,  in  this 

house 

2.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  is 

3.  A  group  of  seven  villages. 

4.  It  is  the  odd  one  in  number  of  these  villages 

5.  Whose  head 

6.  The  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  rattle. 

7.  When  they  use  the  head  of  this  village  as  a  rattle, 

8.  Their  rattle  shall  always  remain  firm,  as  they  travel,  the  path  of 

life. 
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9.  What  shall  they  use  as  sounding  gravel  for  their  rattle? 

10.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  is 

11.  A  group  of  seven  villages. 

12.  It  is  the  odd  one  in  number  of  these  villages, 

13.  W^hose  teeth  on  the  right  side, 

14.  The  little  ones  shall  use  as  sounding  gravel  for  their  rattle. 

15.  ^Vhen  they  use  the  teeth  of  this  village  as  sounding  gravel, 

16.  Their  rattle  shall  ever  be  resonant,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

3 

17.  What  shall  the  little  ones  use  as  a  handle  for  their  rattle?  it  was 

said,  in  this  house. 

18.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  is 

19.  A  group  of  seven  villages. 

20.  It  is  the  odd  one  in  number  of  these  villages, 

21.  Whose  right  forearm, 

22.  The  little  ones  shall  use  as  a  handle  for  their  rattle. 

23.  When  they  use  the  right  forearm  of  this  village  for  the  handle, 

24.  They  shall  enable  themselves  to  be  free  from  all  causes  of  death, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life. 

4 

25.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

26.  Behold  the  particles  of  dust  within  this  rattle. 

27.  That,  also,  is 

28.  Not  without  a  purpose. 

29.  Toward  the  setting  sun 

30.  There  are  possessions  (spoils), 

31.  Which  this  dust  is  made  to  represent. 

5 

32.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said, 

33.  Behold  the  perforation  at  the  top  of  this  rattle. 

34.  That,  also,  is 

35.  Not  without  a  purpose. 

36.  It  is  a  place  into  which  all  creatures 

37.  Shall  throw  themselves  as  into  a  snare,  so  it  is  said. 

6 

38.  \  erily  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said, 

39.  They  took  up  the  rattle  and  gave  with  it  a  forward  stroke, 

40.  And  in  every  valley  and  hollow  of  the  earth 

41.  The  creatures  dwelling  therem  were  stunned  by  the  shock  of  the 

sound. 

42.  When  the  little  ones  give  a  forward  stroke  of  the  rattle, 

43.  The  creatures  dwelling  in  all  the  valleys  and  hollows  of  the  earth 

44.  Shall  be  stunned  with  the  crashing  noise. 
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45.  They  gave  with  the  rattle  a  second  forward  stroke, 

46.  And  the  ears  of  the  creatures 

47.  That  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 

48.  Were  touched  by  the  sound  of  the  rattle 

49.  When  the  little  ones  give  a  stroke  with  their  rattle 

50.  The  ears  of  the  creatures 

51.  That  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 

52.  Shall  be  touched  by  the  sound,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said  to 

one  another. 

8 

53.  They  gave  with  the  rattle  a  third  forward  stroke, 

54.  And  the  creatures 

55.  That  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 

*56.  Fell  to  the  ground  and  became  motionless. 

57.  When  the  little  ones  give  a  stroke  with  their  rattle 

58.  The  creatures 

59.  That  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 

60.  Shall  fall  to  the  ground  and  become  motionless,  0  younger  broth¬ 

ers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

9 

61.  They  gave  with  the  rattle  a  fourth  stroke, 

62.  And  the  creatures 

63.  That  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 

64.  Fell  to  the  ground,  where  they  lay  scattered  in  death. 

65.  AVhen  the  little  ones  give  a  forward  stroke  with  the  rattle 

66.  The  creatures 

67.  That  dwell  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 

68.  Shall  fall  to  the  ground  and  lay  scattered  in  death,  0  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

The  songs  following  the  rattle  wi'-gi-e  to  the  Wa'-i“  Xa-ge  Wa- 
tho°,  the  wailing  songs,  need  not  be  repeated  here,  for  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given  and  explained  in  the  No°  -zhi'^-zho'^  degree,  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
and  will  be  found  in  their  sequence  from  pages  118  to  120.  They  are, 
by  title:  Pe'-xe  Thu-Qe  Wa-tho“,  songs  of  taking  up  the  rattle; 
No^'-ni-o^-ba  Ba-ha  Wa-tho“,  songs  of  the  pipe  offering;  Sho“-ge 
Wa-tho°,  wolf  songs;  Ka-xe  Wa-tho°,  crow  songs;  and  the  Ta  Wa-tho“, 
deer  songs. 

The  Wailing  Songs  and  Ceremony 

When  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  comes  to  the  wailiug  songs  he  lifts 
his  voice  and  addresses  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  on  behalf  of  the  Xo'-ka, 
saying:  "Ho!  No“'ho“-zhi“-ga,  I  beg  you  to  have  compassion  upon 
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me  and  to  perform  faithfully  your  duty  in  this  particular  part  of 
the  rite.”  He  then  proceeds  to  send  the  articles  that  make  up  the 
old  shrine  to  the  various  gentes  who  ceremonially  contributed  them, 
to  wit,  the  scalp  attached  to  the  hanging  strap  of  the  shrine,  the 
strap  with  the  eagle’s  leg  attached  to  it,  the  buffalo-hair  bag,  the 
deerskin  bag,  the  rope  tied  around  the  rush-mat  shrine,  the  rush- 
mat  shrine  itself,  the  deerskin  tobacco  pouch,  and  the  deerskin  pouch 
for  the  symbolic  hawk.  The  pipe  and  the  hawk  are  retained  for  the 
candidate  to  carry  when  performing  his  part  of  the  wailing  ceremony, 
a  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  No“'-zhi°-zho“ 
degree.®  When  the  Sho'-ka  has  delivered  the  last  article  and  has 
taken  his  seat  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  begins  to  sing  the  wailing  songs, 
while  the  men  to  whom  the  articles  were  returned  at  the  same  time 
recite  the  wi'-gi-e  relating  to  each  article,  at  the  same  time  the  can¬ 
didate  wails  and  as  he  passes  along  the  line  of  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga,. 
beginning  on  the  Tsi'-zhu  side,  placing  his  hands  that  grasp  the  pipe 
and  the  hawk  upon  the  heads  of  the  men,  two  at  a  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  the  No°'-zhi“-zho“  degree.^  The 
women  join  the  candidate  in  the  wailing.  Others  of  the  men  who 
did  not  receive  one  of  the  sacred  articles  recite  the  A'-ho°-btha-bi 
Wi'-gi-e,  dream  wi'-gi-e.® 

Making  of  the  New  Shrine 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  wailing  ceremony  the  Sho'-ka  and  his 
assistant  go  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  gens.  The  leader  of  that 
gens  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Sho'-ka  the  rush  matting  out  of  which 
the  new  shrine  is  to  be  made,  also  seven  knives,  seven  awls,  and  some 
of  the  cord  made  of  the  nettleweed  fiber.  In  the  hands  of  the  Sho'- 
ka’s  assistant  he  places  sis  knives,  sis  awls,  and  some  of  the  nettle- 
weed  cord.  The  matting  is  then  stretched  upon  the  floor,  the  part 
which  is  to  form  the  body  toward  the  Sho'-ka  and  his  assistant. 
One  half  of  the  matting  is  made  light  in  color  to  represent  the  sky, 
and  is  decorated  to  typify  night  and  day;  the  other  half,  which  is 
dark  in  color,  represents  the  earth,  and  the  decorations,  which  are 
geometrical  figures,  stand  for  the  galaxy  and  the  clouds  that  move 
above  the  earth.  The  Wa-zha'-zhe  officiating  grasps  with  both 
hands  the  edge  of  the  matting  at  his  end  while  the  Sho'-ka  and  his 
assistant  fold  over  their  end  so  that  the  edge  is  on  the  dividing  line. 
The  Sho'-ka  then  holds  an  awl  and  the  cord  in  readiness  to  make  the 
sumbolic  thrusts  and  to  tie  the  fastenmgs  at  the  edge  of  the  matting 
so  as  to  form  the  pocket  of  the  shrine.  The  end  that  is  to  be  on  the 
Ho°'-ga  side  of  the  two  great  tribal  divisions  is  to  be  given  seven 


*  Thirty-ninth  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  137-147 

*  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

‘Ibid.,  pp.  139-144. 
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fastenings.  When  the  Sho'-ka  is  ready  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“ 
begins  to  recite  the  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  Wi'-gi-e,  or  Perforating  Wi'-gi-e. 

At  the  close  of  section  1  of  the  wi'-gi-e  the  Sho'-ka  thrusts  the  edge 
of  the  matting  with  his  awl,  draws  through  the  perforation  a  piece 
of  the  nettle-fiber  cord  and  ties  it  securely.  The  thrust  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  wish  that  in  hunting  the  buffalo  the  tribe  will  succeed  in 
securing  one  herd. 

The  Sho'-ka  lays  aside  the  awl  and  takes  up  the  knife  he  is  to  use 
to  cut  the  cord,  and  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no°  contmues  to  the  second 
section  which  speaks  of  the  loiife  as  typifying  the  right  horn  of  the 
young  buffalo  bull.  In  the  Tsi'-zhu  version  of  the  wi'-gi-e  the  knife 
is  spoken  of  as  symbolizing  the  left  horn  of  the  young  bull. 

The  Wa-zha'-zhe  continues  to  section  3,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
Sho'-ka  cuts  the  cord.  The  act  of  cutting  the  cord  is  the  expression 
of  a  wish  that  the  warriors  will  always  succeed  in  destroying  the 
adolescent  youth  of  the  tribes  at  enmity  with  the  Osage. 

The  recitation  goes  on  without  pause  to  section  4,  which  is  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  first  from  line  1  to  Ime  28.  The  only  difference  made  is 
the  number  of  herds  of  buffalo  desired  for  the  tribe,  which  is  increased 
to  two. 

Section  5  is  a  repetition  of  section  2  without  change. 

.  Section  6  is  the  same  as  section  3  excepting  that  the  person  desired 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  warriors  is  the  adolescent  maiden  of  the  tribes 
at  enmity  with  the  Osage. 

Section  7  differs  from  section  1  in  the  number  of  the  herds  desired 
for  the  tribe,  which  is  three.  Lines  47  and  48  are  added,  which 
cryptically  refer  to  the  importance  of  hunting  the  buffalo  in  an  orderly 
manner  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  approaching  the  herd. 

Section  8  is  the  same  as  section  2. 

Section  9  differs  from  section  3  in  the  wish  for  the  destruction  of 
an  enemy.  In  this  section  the  enemy  whose  destruction  is  wished 
for  is  the  warrior  who  is  honored  for  his  valor. 

Section  10  expresses' the  wish  that  the  tribe  will  secure  four  herds 
of  buffalo  in  the  tribal  hunts. 

Section  11  is  the  same  as  section  2. 

Section  12  expresses  the  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  woman 
who  has  given  birth  to  her  first  child. 

In  section  13  five  herds  of  bufi’alo  are  wished  for  in  order  that  the 
tribe  may  live. 

Section  14  is  the  same  as  section  2. 

Section  15  expresses  the  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  man  who 
holds  together,  by  his  official  position,  the  people  of  the  village. 

Section  16  expresses  the  wish  that  the  tribe  may  secure  six  herds  of 
buffalo  in  the  tribal  hunt. 

Section  17  is  the  same  as  section  2. 
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Section  18  expresses  the  wish  for  the  destruction  of  the  man  who 
caused  the  people  to  live  together  in  a  village,  or  by  tribal  organiza¬ 
tion.  (Sections  15  and  18  probably  refer  to  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  with  the  idea  that  other  tribes  are  organized  as  the  Osage 
tribe  with  two  great  divisions,  each  having  a  chief.) 

Section  19  expresses  the  wish  for  seven  herds  of  buffalo  for  the 
tribe. 

Section  20  is  the  same  as  section  2. 

Section  21  wishes  for  the  destruction  of  the  woman  of  the  enemy 
tribe  who  is  honored  for  her  tribal  position  and  her  virtues. 

The  six  fastenings  of  the  end  of  the  shrine  which  should  point 
toward  the  Tsi'-zhu  side  of  the  lodge  are  made  in  the  same  ceremonial 
manner  by  the  Sho'-ka’s  assistant.  The  assistant  finishes  his  work 
with  the  final  line  of  section  6  of  the  wi'-gi-e. 

For  each  fastening  of  the  two  ends  of  the  shrine  a  new  awl  and  a 
new  knife  was  used  by  the  Sho'-ka  and  his  assistant. 

Wi'-Gi-E  OF  THE  Making  of  the  New  Shrine 

(Osage  version,  p.  796) 

1 

1.  VerUy  at  that  time  and  place,  it  has  been  said,  in  this  house, 

2.  The  Wa-zha'-zhe,  a  people  who  possess  seven  fireplaces, 

3.  A  people  among  whom  there  were  none  that  were  weak  and 

cowardly, 

4.  Spake  to  one  another,  saying:  Behold  the  httle  ones  have 

nothing  of  which  to  make  their  shrine. 

5.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

6.  They  spake,  saying:  Upon  what  shall  this  thrust  be  made? 

7.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  an  animal  (bull),  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

8.  Truly  it  is  not  one  animal  that  is  here  spoken  of, 

9.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  m  a  single  herd. 

10.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  a  single  herd  of  animals,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

2 

11.  What  shall  they  use  for  a  knife?  they  said,  it  has  been  said. 

12.  There  is  the  young  male  animal  (jmung  bull), 

13.  W^hose  right  horn 

14.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  O  younger  brothers. 

15.  When  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  horn  of  the  young  male 

animal, 

16.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said 

to  one  another. 
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17.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord? 

18.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people, 

19.  Among  whom  there  dwells  an  adolescent  youth. 

20.  It  is  upon  that  youth  they  shall  always  cut  this  cord. 

21.  When  they  cut  this  cord  upon  that  youth 

22.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

4 

23.  Upon  what  shall  this  thi’ust  be  made? 

24.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  two  animals,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

25.  Truly  it  is  not  two  animals  that  are  here  spoken  of. 

26.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  two  herds. 

27.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  two  herds  of  animals,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

5 

28.  What  shall  they  use  for  a  laiife?  they  said,  it  has  been  said. 

29.  There  is  the  young  male  animal  (bull), 

30.  Whose  right  horn 

31.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  0  younger  brothers. 

32.  When  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  horn  of  the  young  male  animal, 

33.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said 

to  one  another. 

6 

34.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord? 

35.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people, 

36.  Among  whom  there  dwells  an  adolescent  maiden. 

37.  It  is  upon  that  maiden  thay  shall  always  cut  this  cord. 

38.  When  they  cut  this  cord  upon  that  maiden, 

39.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

7 

40.  Upon  what  shall  this  thrust  be  made? 

41.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  three  animals,  O  younger  brothers. 

42.  Truly  it  is  not  three  animals  that  are  here  spoken  of. 

43.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  three  herds. 

44.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  such  herds,  O  younger  brothers. 

45.  When  they  make  their  thrust  upon  such  herds, 

46.  They  shall  always  make  their  thrusts  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 
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47.  What  shall  they  use  for  a  knife?  they  said,  it  has  been  said. 

48.  There  is  the  young  male  animal  (bull), 

49.  Whose  right  horn 

50.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  O  younger  brothers. 

51.  When  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  horn  of  the  young  male 

animal, 

52.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said 

to  one  another. 

9 

53.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord? 

54.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people, 

55.  Among  whom  there  dwells  a  man  who  is  honored  for  his  valor. 

56.  It  is  upon  the  valorous  man  they  shall  always  cut  the  cord. 

57.  When  they  cut  this  cord  upon  the  valorous  man, 

58.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 


10 

59.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  they  said, 

60.  Upon  what  shall  this  thrust  be  made? 

61.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  four  animals,  O  younger  brothers. 

62.  Truly  it  is  not  four  animals  that  are  here  spoken  of, 

63.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  four  herds. 

64.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  such  herds,  O  younger  brothers. 

65.  W^hen  they  make  the  thrust  on  such  herds, 

66.  They  shall  always  make  the  thrusts  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

11 

67.  What  shall  they  use  for  a  knife?  they  said,  it  has  been  said. 

68.  There  is  a  young  male  animal  (bull), 

69.  Whose  right  horn 

70.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  O  younger  brothers. 

71.  When  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  horn  of  the  young  male 

animal, 

72.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  O  younger  brothers,  they  said 

to  one  another. 

12 

73.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord; 

74.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people 

75.  Among  whom  there  dwells  a  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  her 

first  child. 

76.  It  is  upon  this  woman  they  shall  always  cut  this  cord. 

77.  When  they  cut  this  cord  upon  that  woman, 

78.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another.  ’ 
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79.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  they  said : 

80.  Upon  what  shall  this  thrust  be  made? 

81.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  five  animals,  O  younger  brothers. 

82.  Truly  it  is  not  five  animals  that  are  here  spoken  of. 

83.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  five  herds. 

84.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  such  herds,  O  younger  brothers. 

85.  WLen  they  make  the  thrust  on  such  herds, 

86.  They  shall  always  make  their  thrusts  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

14 

87.  What  shall  they  use  for  a  knife?  they  said. 

88.  There  is  a  young  male  animal  (bull), 

89.  Wliose  right  hom 

90.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  O  younger  brothers. 

91.  WLen  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  hom  of  the  young  male 

animal, 

92.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  O  younger  brothers,  they 

said  to  one  another. 

15 

93.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord? 

94.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people, 

95.  Whose  villages  are  governed  by  a  man. 

96.  It  is  upon  the  man  who  governs  the  villages  they  shall  cut 

this  cord. 

97.  When  they  cut  this  cord  on  such  a  man, 

98.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

16 

99.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place,  they  said : 

100.  Upon  what  shall  this  thrust  be  made? 

101.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  six  animals,  0  younger  brothers. 

102.  Truly  it  is  not  six  animals  that  are  here  spoken  of. 

103.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  six  herds. 

104.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  upon  such  herds,  O  younger  brothers. 

105.  When  they  make  the  thrust  on  such  herds, 

106.  They  shall  always  make  their  thrusts  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 
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107.  What  shall  they  use  for  a  knife? 

108.  There  is  a  young  male  animal  (bull), 

109.  Whose  right  horn 

110.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  O  younger  brothers. 

111.  When  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  horn  of  the  young  male 

animal, 

112.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  0  younger  brothers,  they 

said  to  one  another. 

18 

113.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord? 

.J.14.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people 

115.  Among  whom  there  dwells  a  man  who  has  grouped  the  people 

into  villages. 

116.  It  is  upon  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  villages  they  shall 

cut  this  cord. 

117.  When  they  cut  the  cord  on  such  a  man, 

118.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 

19 

119.  Upon  what  shall  this  thrust  be  made? 

120.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  on  seven  animals,  O  younger  brothers. 

121.  Truly  it  is  not  seven  animals  that  are  here  spoken  of. 

122.  There  are  animals  that  keep  together  in  seven  herds. 

123.  Let  the  thrust  be  made  on  such  herds,  O  younger  brothers. 

124.  When  they  make  the  thrust  on  such  herds, 

125.  They  shall  always  make  their  thrusts  with  ease,  O  younger 

brothers,  they  said  to  one  another. 

20 

126.  Wliat  shall  they  use  for  a  knife?  they  said. 

127.  There  is  a  young  male  animal  (bull), 

128.  Whose  right  horn 

129.  They  shall  use  for  a  knife,  O  younger  brothers. 

130.  Wh.en  they  use  for  a  knife  the  right  horn  of  the  young  male 

animal, 

131.  Their  knife  shall  always  be  sharp,  O  younger  brothers,  they 

said  to  one  another. 

21 

132.  Upon  what  shall  they  cut  this  cord? 

133.  Toward  the  setting  sun  there  are  people 

134.  Among  whom  there  dwells  a  woman  who  is  honored  for  her 

tribal  position  and  her  virtues. 

135.  It  is  upon  that  woman  they  shall  always  cut  this  cord. 

136.  When  they  cut  the  cord  on  such  a  woman, 

137.  They  shall  always  cut  their  cord  with  ease,  O  younger  brothers, 

they  said  to  one  another. 
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After  the  recital  of  the  “Perforating  Wi'-gi-e”  and  the  ceremonial 
making  of  the  pocket  of  the  rush-mat  shrine,  as  above  described,  the 
A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  fills  a  pipe  with  tobacco  which  he  directs  the 
Sho'-ka  to  offer  to  the  head  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  gens.  On 
presenting  the  pipe  to  this  officer  the  Sho'-ka  addresses  him  as 
follows:  “0  Wa-zha'-zhe,  have  compassion  upon  us.”  This  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  head  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  that  he  and  the  other 
members  of  his  gens  are  implored  to  perform  the  prescribed  acts  of 
consecrating  the  new  shrine  and  the  other  articles  belonging  to  it. 
This  office  belongs  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no°  gens,  and  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  must  be  performed  by  that  gens  to  make  sacred  the 
shrine  and  its  symbolic  treasures.  The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  makes  the 
same  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Xo'-ka  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no°. 

The  first  act  of  the  consecrating  ceremony  is  the  reciting  by  the 
members  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  gens  of  the  wi'-gi-e  relating  to 
the  symbolic  pipe  belonging  to  that  gens.  The  prayers  of  all  the 
people  go  with  this  pipe  when  they  seek  divine  aid  in  times  of  distress, 
(For  the  wi'-gi-e  see  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  p.  195,  lines  1116-1162.) 
The  second  act  is  the  reciting  of  the  following  wi'-gi-e  which  relates 
to  the  finding  of  the  plant  to  be  used  for  the  ceremonial  smoking. 
At  the  time  Wa-xthi'-zhi  gave  the  ritual  of  the  Making  of  the  Shrine 
he  had  forgotten  the  Tobacco  Wi'-gi-e,  but  later  (in  1918)  he  gave  it. 
The  wi'-gi-e  belongs  to  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  subdivision. 

The  Tobacco  Wi'-gi-e 

(Osage  version,  p.  801) 

1 

1.  Verily  at  that  tune  and  place,  it  has  been  said, 

2.  The  Wa-zha'-zhe,  the  people  who  possess  seven  fireplaces, 

3.  Spake  to  one  another,  saying: 

4.  There  is  nothing  we  can  use  in  this  ceremony,  O  younger  brothers. 

5.  Hardly  were  these  words  spoken, 

6.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka 

7.  Hastened  to  the  hiu-e-ga  gkiu-e  (plant  not  identified), 

8.  Which  he  quickly  brought  home. 

9.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

10.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  That  is  not  fit  for  use,  O  younger 

brother. 

1 1 .  The  smoke  of  the  plant  can  not  be  inhaled. 
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12.  Hardly  were  these  words  spoken, 

13.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka  hastened  to  the  zha'-hiu  (plant  not 

identified), 

14.  Which  he  quickly  brought  home. 

15.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

16.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  That  is  not  fit  for  use,  O  younger 

brother. 

17.  The  smoke  of  the  plant  can  not  be  inhaled. 

18.  Go  and  make  further  search. 

3 

19.  Hardly  were  these  words  spoken, 

20.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka  hastened  to  the  o'-po“  no“-ta  e-go“, 

the  plant  having  leaves  like  elk’s  ears  (plant  not  identified), 

21.  WTiich  he  quickly  brought  home. 

22.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

23.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  It  is  not  fit  for  use. 

24.  The  smoke  of  the  plant  can  not  be  inhaled. 

4 

25.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

26.  These  words  were  hardly  spoken, 

27.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka  hastened  to  an  open  prairie,  bare  of  trees, 

28.  Wliere  stood  the  mi-ta-o-(ga)-xthe  hiu  (compass  weed). 

29.  He  pulled  up  the  plant  and  quickly  brought  it  home. 

30.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  0  elder  brothers? 

31.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  It  is  not  fit  for  use. 

32.  The  smoke  of  the  plant  can  not  be  inhaled. 

33.  Go  and  make  further  search. 

5 

34.  Hardl}^  were  these  words  spoken, 

35.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka  went  forth  to  the  no°-ni'-ba-tse  (mistle¬ 

toe), 

36.  Which  he  gathered  and  quickly  brought  home. 

37.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

38.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  That  may  serve  our  purpose  O 

younger  brother.  ’ 

39.  They  quickly  tested  the  plant. 

40.  Verily  it  was  not  pleasing  to  their  taste, 

41.  And  they  said :  The  smoke  of  it  can  not  be  inhaled. 
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42.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

43.  These  words  were  hardly  spoken, 

44.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka  went  forth  to  the  side  of  a  hill, 

45.  VTiere  stood  the  small  sumac  {Rhus  glahra). 

46.  He  gathered  the  leaves  and  quickly  brought  them  borne. 

47.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

48.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  It  may  serve  our  purpose,  0  younger 

brother. 

49.  They  quickly  tested  the  leaves, 

50.  And  said:  The  smoke  of  the  leaves  can  be  inhaled, 

51.  Yet  it  hardly  suits  our  purpose,  O  younger  brother. 

7 

52.  Verily  at  that  time  and  place, 

53.  These  words  were  hardly  spoken, 

54.  When  the  Chief  Sho'-ka  hastened  to  the  top  of  a  high  hdl, 

55.  VTiere  stood  the  tall  sumac. 

56.  He  gathered  its  leaves  and  quickly  brought  them  home. 

57.  Then,  standing  before  his  brethren,  he  asked:  How  will  this 

serve,  O  elder  brothers? 

58.  The  elder  brothers  replied:  Verily  they  are  suitable  for  our 

purpose,  O  younger  brother. 

59.  The  people  of  the  Tsi'-zhu, 

60.  And  those  of  the  Ho°'-ga, 

61.  Shall  always  use  these  leaves  when  performing  this  ceremony. 

62.  When  they  use  these  leaves  for  smoke  offering, 

63.  They  shall  never  fail  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

64.  When  they  go  toward  the  setting  sun  against  their  enemies, 

65.  And  offer  smoke  as  they  appeal  for  divine  aid, 

66.  It  shall  be  easy  for  them  to  secure  divine  aid. 

The  third  act  is  the  lighting  of  the  pipe  by  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“, 
the  drawing  from  the  pipe  the  sacred  smoke,  and  the  blowing  of  it 
upon  the  symbolic  shrine  (on  both  sides)  and  the  other  articles  to  be 
placed  in  the  shrine. 

At  the  close  of  the  recital  of  the  Tobacco  Wi'-gi-e  the  Sho'-ka 
touches  with  a  firebrand  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  tbe  pipe,  and  the 
head  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  gens  begins  to  draw  the  smoke. 
When  the  tobacco  is  well  lighted  the  Sho'-ka  puts  away  the  brand  and 
the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no“  blows  a  whiff  of  the  smoke  on  the  rush-mat 
shrine.  He  then  blows  a  few  whiffs  on  the  buffalo-hair  bag;  tbe 
deerskin  bag;  tbe  hanging  strap  with  the  eagle’s  leg  and  scalp  attached 
to  it,  all  in  one  bunch.  He  blows  a  few  whiffs  on  the  hawk,  its  pouch, 
a  ceremonial  pipe  with  its  tobacco  pouch,  collectively.  The  Sho'-ka 
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then  passes  these  articles  from  man  to  man  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe 
Wa-no“  gens,  each  of  whom  blows  smoke,  drawn  from  the  same  pipe, 
on  the  shrine  and  the  other  articles  m  the  same  manner  as  did  the 
head  of  the  gens.  When  the  pipe  becomes  empty  as  it  is  passed  from 
man  to  man,  the  Sho'-ka  refills  it,  the  man  next  in  turn  relights  it  and 
the  ceremonial  smoking  contuiues  to  the  end  of  the  line.  When  each 
No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  member  of  the  Wa-zha'-zhe  Wa-no°  gens  has 
smoked  upon  the  shrine  and  its  belongings  that  part  of  the  ceremony 
comes  to  a  close. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consecrating  ceremony  the  Shp'-ka  puts 
into  the  pocket  of  the  new  shrine  the  hawk,  the  ceremonial  pipe,  and 
a  deerskin  tobacco  pouch.  The  Sho'-ka  is  careful  to  put  the  hawk 
in  its  pouch  in  a  certain  way  (pi.  25,  a)  and  to  place  the  head  of 
the  bird  toward  the  end  of  the  pocket  having  seven  fastenings  and  the 
feet  toward  the  end  having  six  fastenings.  (PI.  25,  a.)  When  the 
hawk  was  thus  put  away  the  shrine  is  folded  so  that  the  flap  goes 
nearly  around  the  under  part.  This  being  done,  the  Sho'-ka  winds 
around  the  middle  of  the  shrine  a  rope  made  of  buffalo  skin,  which 
is  furnished  by  the  Tsi'-zhu  Wa-no“  or  the  Tse-do'-ga  I“-dse  gens. 
(PL  25,  d.)  Some  of  these  ceremonial  ropes  are  made  of  deerskin 
furnished  by  the  Deer  gens.  The  rush  shrine  is  then  put  into  a 
deerskin  bag  each  end  of  which  is  tied  with  a  thong.  (PI.  25,  c.) 
The  deerskin  bag,  with  its  contents,  is  then  put  into  the  woven  buffalo- 
hair  bag,  the  ends  of  which  are  tied  with  thongs  or  cords  made  of 
buffalo  hair.  The  buffalo  hair  for  the  outer  bag  is  furnished  by  the 
Tho'-xe  gens.  The  hair  must  be  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  the  bag  is  to  be  made  for  a  member  of  the  Ho“'-ga  great 
division,  and  from  the  left  side  when  it  is  for  a  member  of  the  Tsi'-zhu 
division. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  shrine,  after  it  has  been  folded  as  above 
described,  is  wound  a  wide  strap  made  of  buffalo  skin  or  deerskin,  for 
hanging  up  the  sacred  article,  at  the  right  of  the  door  if  the  owner  is 
a  Ho“'-ga,  or  at  the  left  if  the  owner  is  a  Tsi'-zhu.  To  this  hanging 
strap  is  fastened  an  eagle's  leg  and  a  scalp.  The  eagle’s  leg  is  an 
emblem  of  the  Hi'-ga-da,  a  subgens  of  the  Ho“'-ga  A-hiu-to“.  (For 
story  of  the  Hi'-ga-da  see  36th  Ann.  Kept.  B.  A.  E.,  pp.  211-219.) 
The  story  of  the  scalp  appears  m  the  wi'-gi-e  of  the  birth  of  the 
bird,  to  be  given  in  the  bird  ritual  in  a  later  volume.  The  shrine  is 
then  ready  for  use  in  the  war  ceremonies  and  also  in  the  ceremonies 
of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  war  rites. 

The  songs  following  the  wailing  songs  are  the  songs  of  seizing  the 
Wa  -do“-be.  In  the  shrine-making  degree  the  recounting  of  military 
honors  by  the  Wa'-do“-be  and  accompanying  songs  are  omitted. 
The  songs  of  the  seizing  of  the  Wa'-do"-be  and  the  wi'-gi-e,  with  a 
detailed  description  of  the  ceremony,  will  be  found  in  the  Thirty- 
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ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Aunerican  Ethnology,  pages 
147-197. 

Before  the  A'-H-ho“  Xo'-ka  takes  up  the  crow  songs,  sometimes 
called  songs  of  the  drinking  of  water  by  the  holy  men,  provisions 
are  distributed  among  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga,  which  the  female 
members  of  their  families  carry  away.  Water  is  brought  for  the 
No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  to  drink  and  to  use  for  washing  from  their  foreheads 
the  sign  of  vigil.  The  songs,  with  explanation  and  translation,  will 
be  found  in  the  Thu’ty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  pages  182-185. 

The  black  bear  songs  which  the  A'-ki-ho°  Xo'-ka  next  sings  will 
be  found  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  pages  185-192. 

The  buffalo  songs  ai*e  next  taken  up  by  the  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka. 
These,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  ceremony  connected  with 
them,  will  be  foxmd  in  the  Thn’ty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  pages  192-205. 

The  song  of  dismissal,  which  belongs  to  the  six  songs,  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  songs  in  order  that  the  No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  may  be 
ceremonially  dismissed  and  the  ceremony  closed  in  proper  manner. 
For  the  songs  and  description  of  the  ceremonial  order  in  which  the 
No“'-ho“-zhi“-ga  pass  out  of  the  lodge,  see  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pages  236-237. 

This  concludes  the  Qa'  Tha-ge  Ga-xe,  or  shrine-making  ceremony. 
The  A'-ki-ho“  Xo'-ka  and  the  Xo'-ka  depart  with  their  fees  and  the 
candidate  carries  home  his  wa-xo'-be  and  hangs  it  up  either  at  the 
right  or  the  left  of  the  door  of  his  house,  the  position  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  side  to  which  the  man  belongs,  either  to  the  Ho“'-ga 
or  to  the  'J'si-zhu  tribal  division.  (See  fig.  46,  p.  563.) 
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


a _ as  in  father. 

’a _ exploded  a. 

b _ _ _ as  in  bad. 

5 _ as  in  thin. 

d _ as  in  dog. 

e _ as  in  prey. 

'e _ exploded  e. 

g _ as  in  go. 

h _ as  in  he. 

i _ as  in  pierce. 

’i _ exploded  i. 

i" _  nasalized  i. 

’i** _ nasalized  exploded  i. 

j - as  in  joy. 

k _ as  in  kin. 

k _ a  medial  k  (between  k  and  g). 

m _ as  in  men. 

n _ as  in  no. 

hn _  The  sound  of  the  initial  letter  is  expelled  from  the  nostrils. 

o _ _ as  in  note. 

’o _ exploded  o. 

o" _ nasalized  o. 

p _ as  in  pipe. 

[) _ a  medial  p  (between  p  and  b) . 

s _ as  in  sit. 

sh _ as  in  shun. 

t _ as  in  ten. 

t _ a  medial  t  (between  t  and  d). 

th _ as  in  then. 

u _ as  in  rule. 

’u - exploded  u. 

w _ as  in  wet. 

X _ rough  German  ch. 

zh _ as  in  azure. 
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No'^-ni'  A-tha-sho-dse  Wi'-gi-e 
(tobacco  smoking  ritual) 

(Free  translation,  p.  544;  literal  translation,  p.  807) 

1 

1.  Da'-do"  zlii"-ga  wa-zhi“'  gi-the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a-bi”  da, 

tsi  ga, 

2.  I“'-gtho“  gthe-zhe  zhi"-ga  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-zhi“  to“-ga  do“  wa-zhi“  gi-the  a-ka',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

4.  Ho“'-ba  i-ta-xe  tho“  dsi  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-ko“-tha  tsi-the  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Ta'  he  ba-shi-zhe  kshe  no°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Wi'-tsi-go  ts’  e-the  i-he-the  to“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Wi'-tsi-go  e-dsi  the  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Wa'-k’  o°  tsi-the  to“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Wa'-tse  bo“  to“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Zhi“'-ga  mi  hi-e'  ge  te',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Wa'-tse  tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Ga'-xto“  mo“-thi“  te  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  No“'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi“-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo“-thi“  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi” 

da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  U'-ba-xo"  wi”  ga-xe  no“-zhi“  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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16.  Da'-do”  zhi“-ga  wa-zhi“  gi-tha  bi  go”  no”  shki  a,  hi”  a',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga, 

17.  Sho“'-ge  hi”  tu  kshe  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-zhi“  to“-ga  do”  wa-zhi”  gi-the  a-ka',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  0“'-ba  i-ta-xe  tho”  dsi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-ko“-tha  tsi-the  to”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  Ta'  tse-he-xo-dse  kshe  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Ni'  u-ga-xthi  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Wi'-tsi-go  ts’  e-the  i-he-the  to”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-tse  niu  to”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-tse  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Wa'-tse  ga-xto"  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  No"'-be-hi  wi-ta  no"-be-hi  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  No"'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi”-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi”  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  U'-ba-xo"  tho"-ba  ga-xe  no"-zhi”  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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30.  Da'-do°  zhi“-ga  wa-zhi“  gi-tha  bi  go“  no“  shki  a,  hi®  a  bi° 

da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  I°'-gtho®-ga  do-ga  kshe  no®  a',  a'bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Wi'-t.si-go  wa-zhi“  to“-ga  do®  a,  a  bi®  da',  tsi  ga, 

33.  Ga'wa-zhi®  gi-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi®  da',  tsi  ga, 

34.  Ho“'-ba  i-ta-xe  tho"  dsi  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-ko“-tha  tsi-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Ta'he  sha-be  kshe  no®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Ni'u-ga-xthi  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Wi'-tsi-go  ts’e-the  i-he-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-tse  bo®  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Zhi®'-ga  wa-tse  tha  bi  tho®  shki  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Wa'-tse  ga-xto“  mo“-thi®  ta  i  tsi®  da',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  No®'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi®-ga  zhi  ki-the  nio®-thi“  ta  i  tsi®-da',  a  bi® 

da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  U'-ba-xo“  tha-bthi®  ga-xe  no  “-zhi®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga. 

■'4  -  4 

44.  Da'-do“  wa-zhi“  gi-tha  bi  go®  no“-shki  a,  hi®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Wa'-ga-be  do-ga  kshe  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-zhi®  gi-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  Ho®'-ba  i-ta-xe  tho®-dsi  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-ko®-tha  tsi-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  Mo®'-ba-tsi-he  ho®  gka  do®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Thi'-ta-the  gthi-no®-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi®-ga',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  I-u'-tha-btho®-ge  tsi-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  I'-the-dse  tha-ta  dis-a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  Wa'-bi“  a-ba-sho“  tsi-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Wa'-tse  niu  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-tse  u-ne  a-tha  bi  tho®  shki  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Wa'-tse  ga-xto®  nio®-thi“  ta  i  tsi®  da',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  No“'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi®-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo®-thi“  ta  i  tsi®  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  U'-ba-xo°  do-ba  ga-xe  no®-zhi“  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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60.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  wa-zhi"  gi-the  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da', 

tsi  ga, 

61.  Wa'-dsu-ta  to°-ga  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-zhi"  to®-ga  do®  wa-zhi®  gi-the  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 
-  63.  Ho"'-ba  i-ta-xe  tho®-dsi  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-ko"-tha  tsi-the  to®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Mo  "'-ha  pa-5i  ho"-5ka  do®  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Thi'-pi-tha  ga-xe  to"  a',  a  bi®  da,  tsi  ga. 
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67.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-tse  niu  to"  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  Zhi°'-ga  wa-tse  u-ne  a-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  t-si  ga, 

69.  Wa'-tse  ga-xto"  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  No"'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi"-ga  zhi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga. 
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71.  Da'-do"  wa-zhi"  gi-tha  bi  go"  no"  shki  a,  hi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

72.  Wa'-dsu-ta  gi-hi  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

73.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-zhi"  gi-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

74.  Tse'-xe  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

75.  Mi'-ta-o-ga-xthe  hi  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

76.  Thi'-bthi"-bthi"-tha  i-no"-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

77.  Wi'-tsi-go  wa-tse  niu  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

78.  Zhi"'-ga  wa-tse  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

79.  Wa'-tse  ga-xto"  no"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

80.  No"'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi"-ga  zhi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 


81.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  wa-zhi"  gi-tha  bi  go"  no"  shki  a,  hi"  a',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

82.  Wa'-dsu-ta  zhi"-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

83.  Wi'-tsi-go  pi-gi  thi"-ge  tho"-zha',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

84.  Ga'  wa-zhi"  gi-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

85.  To"'-wo"-gtho"  do-ba  e-dsi  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

86.  To"'-wo"  ko"-ha  no"-ge  ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi-ga, 

87.  To  "'-wo"  ko"-ha  i-thi-sho"-ha  shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

88.  Wa'-pa-hi  a-bu-zha-zha-ta  bi  shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

89.  Tse'-xi  ga-shi-be  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

90.  Zhi"'-ga  wa-zhi"  o"-gi-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

91.  Tse'-xi  ga-shi-be  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

92.  Zhi"'-ga  wo"  shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

93.  No"'-be  e-dsi  wa-thi"-ga  zhi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga. 

Ho^-BE'-gU  Wl'-GI-E 

(MOCCASIN  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  659;  literal  translation,  p.  809) 

1 

1.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  gi  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Ke'  gi"-dse  ga-tse  sha-pe  thi"-kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Ga'  gi  ki-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Qi'  ki-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Qi'  i  ki  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga 

6.  Ci'  gi-ba-xtho-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Xa'-dse  no"-gta-ge  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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8.  Da'-do“  ho“-be-ko“  the  mo"-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  We'-ts’a  Ho“-ga  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Ga'  ho"-be-ko°  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Ho“'-be-ko“  tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Ho“'-be-ko“  i-ts'a  tbi“-ge  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

13.  Ho"'-be-ko“  gi-ba-xa  xhi  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 
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14.  Da'-do°  zhi°-ga  gi  ki-the  mo°-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Ke'  mo"-ge  zhu-dse  thi"-kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Ga'  gi  ki-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Qi'  ki-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Qi'  i  ki  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Qi'  gi-ba-xtho-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Xa'-dse  no"-gta-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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21.  Da'-do"  ho"-be-ko"  the  ino"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  We'-ts’a  mo"-ge  zhu-dse  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Ga'  ho"-be-ko"  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Ho"'-be-ho"  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bin  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Ho"'-be-ko"  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

26.  Ho"'-be-ko"  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da,  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 
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27.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  gi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Ke'  mo"-ge  gthe-zhe  thi"-kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Ga'  gi  ki-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Qi'  ki-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  gi'  i  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  gi'  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Xa'-dse  no"-gta-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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34.  Da'-do"  ho"-be-ko"  the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  We'-ts’a  mo"-ge  gthe-zhe  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Ga'  ho"-be-ko"  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Ho  -be-ko"  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Ho"'-be-ko"  i-ts’a  thi°-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

39.  Ho"'-be-ko"  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga.  ’ 
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40.  Da'-do°  zhi“-ga  9!  M-the  nio“-thi“  t'^  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Ke'  mo“-ge  gka  thi“-kshe  110°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Ga'  gi  ki-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Qi'  ki-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  Qi'  i  ki  i-ts’a  thi°-ge  ki-the  mo“-thi"  t^-  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  gi-ba-xtho-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo°-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Xa'-dse  no“-gta-ge  ki-the  nio“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

8 

47.  Da'-do“  ho“-be-ko”  the  nio“-thi“  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  We'-ts’a  ino"-ge  gka  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  Ga'  ho"-be-ko"  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Ho"'-be-ko"  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Ho"'-be-ko"  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

52.  Ho"'-be-ko"  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 

9 

53.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  gi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  Ke'  mo"-ge  zhi-hi  thi"-kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Ga'  gi  ki-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  Qi'  ki-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Ci'  i  ki  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Ci'  gi-ba-xtho-ga  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  Xa'-dse  no"-gta-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

10 

60.  Da'-do"  ho"-be-ko"  the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  We'-ts’a  nio"-ge  zhi-hi  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Ga'  ho°-be-ko"  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Ho"'-be-ko"  the  ino"-thi"  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  Ho"'-be-ko"  i-ts’a  thi"-ge  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsiga,  .  ,  ,  n 

65.  Ho"'-be-ko"  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  1  tsi"  da  ,  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 

11 

66.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  mo"-hi"  gi-the  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

67.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi"-to-zhi"-ga  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  He'  tha-ta  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

69.  Ga'  nio"-hi"  gi-the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

71.  Shi"'-to  nio"-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 
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72.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-to-be  ino°-thi“  ta  ba  d.o“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

73.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

74.  I'-to“-wo“-gtho“  xtsi  bi  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

75.  Ga'  a-ba-to-be  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"^  da,  tsi  ga, 

76.  A'-ba-to-ba  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

77.  Wa'-ba-to-be  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga. 

13 

78.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-to-be  the  mo“-thi°  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

79.  Wa'-k’o  shi-mo“-pshe  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

80.  A'-ba-to-be  ta  a-ka',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

81.  A'-ba-to-ba  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

82.  Wa'-ba-to-be  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino°-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da, 

tsi  ga. 

14 

83.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-to-be  the  ino“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

84.  Ni'-ka  wa-k’o“  u-tha-ha  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

85.  A'-ba-to-be  ta  a-ka',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

86.  A'-ba-to-ba  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

87.  Wa'-ba-to-be  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga. 
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88.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-to-be  the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

89.  Wa'-k’o  wo“  we-da-the  thi°-kshe  no*'  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

90.  A'-ba-to-be  ta  a-ka',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

91.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-ba-to-ba  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

92.  Wa'-ba-to-be  gi-o-ts’  e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da, 

tsi  ga. 
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93.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

94.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

95.  Shi“'-to  ho  btho“-xe  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

96.  Ga'  a-ba-xtho-ge  ino“-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

97.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  mo°-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

98.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-Qo°-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

17 

99.  Da'-do”  wa-ba-xtho-ga  bi  go“  no“  shki  a.  hi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga 

100.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

101.  Shi'-mi  ho  btho“-xe  do°  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

102.  Ga'  a-ba-xtho-ge  nio°-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

103.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  bi  tho“  shski  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

104.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi'a',  wi-go^-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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105.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ga  bi  go"  no"  shki  a,  hi"  a^y^  bi"  da,  ga, 

106.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  fa',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

107.  Ni'-ka  wa-k’o"  u-tha-ha  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

108.  Ga'  a-ba-xtho-ge  mo°-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

109.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  ino"-thi"  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  t-si  ga, 

110.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-Qo"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

'  19 

111.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-xtho-ga  bi  go"  no"  shki  a,  hi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

112.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

113.  Wa'-V  o  wo"  we-da-the  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

114.  Ga'a-ba-xtho-ge  nio"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

115.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

116.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  bi  a,  wi-9o"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

WA'-gi-THU-gE  Wl'-GI-E 

(FOOTSTEP  RITTJAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  559;  literal  translation,  p.  812) 

1 

1.  Da'-do"  zhi"-ga  wa-gi-thu-ge  ino"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  U'-k’u-be  zhi"-ga  wi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Ga'  a-gi-thu-ge  no"-zhi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  U'-k’u-ne  zhi"-ga  wi"  e-gka  e-wa-ka  zhi^-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

5.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  wi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Ga' a-gi-thu-ge  no"-zhi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  wi"  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Zhi"'-ga  wa-gi-thu-ge  a-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bie  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Wa'-gi-thu-ge  ga-xto"  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Tsi'zhi"-ga  wi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Ga' a-gi-thu-ge  no"-zhi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Tsi'zhi"-ga  wi"  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Wa-xo'-be  zhi"-ga, 

14.  Ha'-gtha-thi"  e-dsi  ba  she. 

2 

15.  Da'-do"  wa-gi-thu-ge  ga  no"  shki  a,  hi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  U'-k’u-be  zhi"-ga  tho"-ba',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no"-zhi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  U'-k’u-be  zhi"-ga  tho"-ba  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tho"-ba',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no"-zhi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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21.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tho“-ba  e-gka  e-wa-k,a  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

22.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-gi-thu-ge  a-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Wa'-gi-thu-ge  ga-xto°  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Tsi'zhi“-ga  tho“-ba',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no“-zhi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Tsi'zhi“-ga  tho“-ba  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Wa-xo'-be  zhi“-ga,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Ha'-gtha-thi“  e-dsi  ba  she. 

3 

29.  Da'-do“  wa-gi-thu-ge  ga  no°  shki  a,  hi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  U'-k’u-be  zhi“-ga  tha-bthi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no“-zhi°  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  U'-k’u-be  zhi“-ga  tha-bthi“  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

33.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tha-bthi“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no“-zhi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tha-bthi°  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

36.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-gi-thu-ge  a-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Wa'-gi-thu-ge  ga-xto°  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,’tsi  ga, 

38.  Tsi'-zhi“-ga  tha-bthi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no  “-zhi “  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Tsi  zhi  -ga  tha-bthi“  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Wa-xo'-be  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Ha'-gtha-thi“  e-dsi  ba  she. 
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43.  Da'-do°  wa-gi-thu-ge  ga  no“  shki  a-hi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  U'-k’u-be  zhi“-ga  do-ba',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no“-zhi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  U'-k’u-be  zhi“-ga  do-ba  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsiga, 

47.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  do-ba',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no“-zhi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  Wa  -dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  do-ba  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-gi-thu-ge  a-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga,' 

51.  Wa'-gi-thu-ge  ga-xto“  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,' tsi  gl, 

52.  Tsi'zhi“-ga  do-ba',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  Ga'a-gi-thu-ge  no“-zhi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  Tsi'zhi“-ga  do-ba  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Wa'-xo'-be  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

56.  Ha'-gtha-thi“  e-dsi  ba  she. 
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Wa-xo'-be  Thu-shke  Wa-tho" 

(SHBINE  UNTIE  SONG) 

(Free  translation,  p.  565) 

(One  line  from  each  stanza  is  given) 

1 

Tsi-go  hi-thc'-ba  bi  the-e  thi-to“  tse  i-the  he. 

2 

Tsi-go  hi-tho“-ba  bi  the-e  ki-thi-to”  tse  i-the  he. 

3 

Tsi-go  hi-tho“-ba  bi  the-e  thu-shke  tse  i-the  he. 

4 

Tsi-go  hi-tho“-ba  bi  the-e  gtha-tha  tse  i-the  he. 

5 

Tsi-go  hi-tho°-ba  bi  the-e  ga-wa  tse  i-the  he. 

6 

Tsi-go  hi-tho“-ba  bi-the-e  tsi-the  tse  i-the  he. 

7 

Tsi-go  hi-tho”-ba  bi  the-e  thu-ge  tse  i-the  he. 
U-DSE-THE  U-GI-NO’'-ZHl’'  Wa-THO'' 

(FIREPLACE  STANDING  AT  HIS  SONG) 

(Free  translation,  p.  566) 

(One  line  of  each  stanza  is  given) 

1 

A  the  the  o°-ho°-ba  dse-the  ha  the  the. 

2 

A  the  the  Pa-ho“  thi“  ba  the  ha  the  the. 

3 

A  the  the  ^ia  hi  ba  dse-the  ha  the  the. 

4 

A  the  the  mo“-ho°-thi“  be  the  ha  the  the. 
Ga-qo'^'-i'^  xtsi  Wa-tho” 

(TO-MORROW  VERILY  SONG) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  p.  568) 

(Three  lines  of  each  stanza  are  given) 

1 

Tsi-go  hi  ta  i“  kshe  no“  ho“, 

Tsi-go  hi-tho“-be  hi  ta  i“  kshe  no“, 

Pa  tse  the  hi  ta  i“  kshe  no“  ho“. 

2 

Tsi-go  hi  ta  i°  kshe  no"  ho", 

Tsi-go  hi-tho"-be  hi  ta  i'”  kshe  no", 

A  tse  the  hi  ta  i"-kshe  no"  ho". 
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Tsi-go  hi  ta  i°  kshe  no"  ho°, 

Tsi-go  hi-thc'-be  hi  ta  i“  kshe  no“, 
Zhu  a-dsi  hi  ta  i“  kshe  no“  ho'*. 

4 

Tsi-go  hi  ta  i**  kshe  no”  ho**, 

Tsi-go  hi-tho'>-be  hi  ta  i**  kshe  no**, 

Hi  a-dsi  the  hi  ta  i**  kshe  no'*  ho**. 

5 

Tsi-go  hi  ta  i**  kshe  no**  ho**, 

Tsi-go  hi-tho'*-be  hi  ta  i**  kshe  no", 

Ci  a-dsi  the  hi  ta  i**  kshe  no**  ho'*. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  569) 

(Two  lines  of  each  stanza  are  given) 

1 

E-tho'>-be  hi  tse  ha  bi  no**  ho”, 

Pa  tse  bthe  tse  bthe  a-thi**  he  no'*  ho**. 

2 

E-tho'*-be  hi  tse  ha  bi  no**  ho**, 

A  tse  bthe  tse  bthe  a-thi**  he  no**  ho“, 

3 

E-tho'*-be  hi  tse  ha  bi  no**  ho**, 

Zhu  a-dsi  bthe  tse  bthe  a-thi**  he  no**  ho**. 

4 

E-tho'*-be  hi  tse  ha  bi  no**  ho", 

Hi  a-dsi  bthe  tse  bthe  a-thi"  he  no"  ho". 

5 

E-tho"-be  hi  tse  ha  bi  no"  ho", 

Ci  a-dsi  bthe  tse  bthe  a-thi"  he  no"  ho". 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  571) 

(Three  lines  of  each  stanza  are  given) 

1 

E-da  hi-tho"-be  a-gthi  bi  the. 

E-da  hi-tho“-be  a-gthi  bi  the  the  he  the. 
E-da  wa-tse  to"  a-gthi  bi  the. 

2 

E-da  hi-tho"-be  a-gthi  bi  the. 

E-da  hi-tho"-be  a-gthi  bi  the  the  he  the. 
E-da  pi-tha  to"  a-gthi  bi  the. 

3 

E-da  hi  tho"-be  a-gthi  bi  the. 

E-da  hi-tho“-be  a-gthi  bi  the  the  he  the. 
E-da  wa-zha-ta  gthi  bi  the. 

4 

E-da  hi-tho"-be  a-gthi  bi  the. 

E-da  hi-tho"-be  a-gthi  bi  the  the  he  the. 
E-da  ni-ka  i-the  a-gthi  bi  the. 
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Sho”'-ge  Wa-tho" 

(WOLF  SONGS) 

(Free  translation,  p.  672) 

(Two  lines  of  each  stanza  are  given) 

1 

Ho°-ba  wa-dsi  the  a  ba  e  no”, 

Ni-pa  do-ba  the  a  ba  e  no”. 

2 

Ho”-ba  wa-dsi  the  a  ba  e  no”, 

Sho”-ge  to  no”  the  a  ba  e  no”. 

3 

Ho"-ba  wa-dsi  the  a  ,ba  e  no”, 

Sho”-ge  ga-be  the  a  ba  e  no”. 

4 

Ho”-ba  wa-dsi  the  a  ba  e  no”, 

Sho”-ge  xo-dse  the  a  ba  e  no”. 

5 

Ho”-ba  wa-dsi  the  a  ba  e  no”, 

Sho”-ge  gi  no”  the  a  ba  e  no”. 

^ONG  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  674) 

1 

Ho“-ba  ge  dsi  mo”-bthi”  a-thi“  he  no”  a, 

Ho”-ba  e-^-the  mo”-bthi”  a-thi”  he  no”, 

Mo”-bthi”  a-thi“  he  no”,  mo“-bthi”  a-thi“  he  no”  ha  a, 
Sho”-ge  to  no”  e-lci-the  mo“-bthi“  a-thi”  he  no", 
Mo”-bthi”  a-thi”  he  no”,  mo”-bthi”  a-thi”  he  no”, 
Ho”-ba  ge  dis  mo”-bthi”  a-thi"  he  no”  a, 

Ho"-ba  e-ki-the  mo”-bthi”  a-thi”  he  no". 

2 

Sho”-ge  ga-be  e-ki-the  mo"-bthi"  a-thi”  he  no". 

3 

Sho”-ge  xo-dse  e-ki-the  mo”-bthi”  a-thi”  he  no”. 

4 

Sho"-ge  gi  no”  e-ki-the  nio”-bthi”  a-thi”  he  no". 

5 

Sho"-ge  gka  no"  e-ki"the  nio"-bthi"  a-thi" 


he  no”. 
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Gthe-do'"  Wa-tho"  U-ko’^-dsi 

(HAWK  SONG  ISOLATED) 

(Free  translation,  p.  576) 

(First  two  lines  of  each  stanza  are  given) 

1 

Mo”-i“-ka  ga-wa  thi“  he  no“, 

E  the  mo“-zho“  the  ge  he  bthe  a-thi°  he  no°. 

2 

Mo°-i“-ka  ga-wa  thi“  he  no°, 

E  the  xa-dse  the  ge  he  bthe  a-thi“  he  no°. 

3 

Mo^-i^-ka  ga-wa  thi“  he  no“, 

E  the  u-k’u-be  the  ge  he  bthe  a-thi“  he  no°. 

4 

Mo^-i^-ka  ga-wa  thi“  he  no“, 

E  the  u-xtha-be  the  ge  he  bthe  a-thi"  he  no“. 

5 

Mo°-i“-ka  ga-wa  thi“  he  no“, 

E  the  zho“-gthe  the  ge  he  bthe  a-thi°  he  no“. 

6 

Mo“-i°-ka  ga-wa  thi°  he  n(7“, 

E  the  pa-he  the  ge  he  bthe  a-thi“  he  no“. 

Pe'-xe  Thu-^e  Wi'-gi-e 

(RATTLE  TAKING  RITUAL) 

(Sauct-calf) 

(Free  translation,  p.  579;  literal  translation,  p.  813) 

1 

1.  Da'-do“  zhi“-ga  pe-xe  gi-the  ino“-thi“  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

2.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  I'-thi-shno“  thi“-ke  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Wa'-pa  i-ta  thi“-ke  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Ga^pe-xe  gi-the  ta  a-ka^,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Pe'-xe  i-ts’a  thi“-ge  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsP  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  I'-gthi-hi-dse  a-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  I'-gthi-hi-dse  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,'  a  bP  da, 

tsi  ga.  ’ 

2 

9.  Da'-do“  zhP-ga  pe-xe  i-ba  the  mo°-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bP  da, 

tsi  ga,  ’ 

10.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do”  a',  a  bP  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  I'-thi-shno“  thP-ke  a',  a  bP  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  A'-xi-be  tha-ta  tse  a',  a  bP  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Ga  pe-xe  i-ba  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bP  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Pe  -xe  i-ba  tha  bi  tho”  shki  a',  a  bP  da,  tsi  ga. 
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15.  Pe'-xe  i-ba  i-^s’a  thi“-ge  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga,  : 

16.  I'-gthi-hi  dse  a-tha  bi  tho“-shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  I'-gthi-bi-dse  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  R)lo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga.  ' 

3 

18.  Da'-do“  zhi“-ga  pe-xe  gu  the  mo“-thi“  ta  baido“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do“  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  I'-thi-shno"  thi"  ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Hi'-k’e  tha-ta  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Ga'  pe-xe  gu  the  ta  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  I'-gthi-hi-dse  a-tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  I'-gthi-hi-dse  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 

4 

26.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Mo"'-shi  ta  u-thi-k’u-dse  ga  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Wa'-thi"-e  gka  sho"  a-zhi  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Wa'-ko"-da  gi-ka  ino"-thi"  ta  ba  sho"  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Hi'-dse  ta  u-thi-k’u-dse  ga  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Wa'-thi"-e  gka  sho"  a-zhi  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Wa'-ko"-da  gi-ka  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  sho"  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

5 

33.  Ga'-mo"-dse  ga  thi"  ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  Wa'-thi"-e  gka  sho"  a-zhi  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Wa'-shi-shi  to"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Sho"'  xtsi  ga-xe  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

6 

38.  Wo"'  ga-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Mo"'-zho"  xtho-k’a  sho"  e-go"  xtsi  a',- a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  U'-ga-da-tho°  i-he-the  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

7 

41.  Tho"'-ba  o"  ga-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi"-ga  sho"  e-go"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Ni'-xu-dse  a-thi-to"  i-he-the  a-ka'  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 


8 

44.  Tha'-bthi"  o"  ga-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi"-ga  sho"  e-go"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  U'-ga-bu-dse  i-he-the  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

9 

47.  Wg'-do-ba  o"  ga-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  tho"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Wa'-gthu-shka  sho"  e-go"  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  I-shko"  thi"-ge  i-he-the  a-ka,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  682) 

1 

The-thu  ba-a  lii-tho“-ba  do“  the-thu  ba-a  hi-tho“-ba  do“, 
The-thu  ba-a  hi-tho“-ba  do“  the-thu  ba-a, 

He-tho“-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a  he-tho”-be-e  tho, 

Wa-zhi“-5a-be  gthe-do“  gi-e  e  he-tho”-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a. 
He-tho“-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a, 

He-tho”-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a  he-tho“-be  e  tho. 

2 

Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  gthe-do”  di-e  e  he-tho”-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a. 

3 

Gthe-do”  xo-dse  gthe-do”  gi-e  e  he-tho”-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a. 

4 

Gthe-do”  zhi”-ga  gthe-do”  gi-e  e  he-tho”-ba  do”  the-thu  ba-a. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  683) 

1 

I”-da-di  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  i”-da-di  he-tho”-ba  bi-the, 

I”-da-di  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  i”-da-di  he-tho”-ba  bi  the  he  the, 
Pa  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  pa  to”-thi”  he-tho”  ba  bi  the, 
I”-da-di  he-tho  ”-ba  bi  the,  i”-da-di  he-tho  ”-ba  bi  the. 

2 

A  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  a  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the. 

3 

Zhu  to“-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  zhu  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the, 

4 

Hi  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  hi  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the. 

5 

Ci  to”-thi"  he-tho”-ba  bi  the,  gi  to”-thi”  he-tho”-ba  bi  the. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  684) 

1 

I”-da-di  hi-tho”-ba  bi  tho”-de,  hu-wa-the  to“-thi”  he  no”, 
Hu-wa-the  to”-thi”  he  no”,  hu-wa-the  to”-thi”  he, 

I"-da-di  hi-tho”-ba  bi  tho”  de,  pa  no”  thi”  to”-thi”  he  no”, 
Hu-wa-the  to”-thi”  he,  i”-da-di  hi-tho”-ba  bi  tho”  de. 

2 

I”-da-di  hi-tho”-ba  bi  tho”  de,  a  no”  thi”  to”-thi”  he  no”. 

3 

I”-da-di  hi-tho”-ba  bi  tho”  de,  zhu  no”  thi”  to”-thi”  he  no”. 

4 

I”-da-di  hi-tho”-ba  bi  tho”  de,  hi  no”  thi”  to”-thi”  he  no”. 

5 

I”-da-di  hi-tho”-be  bi  tho”  de,  gi  no”  thi”  to”-thi”  he  no”. 
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Song  4 

(Free  translation,  p.  685) 

1 

Wa-ko”-da-gi  he-tho“-ba  bi  tho“  de,  hu-wa-the  to''-thi“  he  no", 
Hu-wa-the  to”-thi“  he  no",  hu-wa-the  to°-thi"  he, 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-be  bi  tho"  de,  pa  no"  thi°  to"-thi"  he  no", 
Hu-wa-the  to"-thi"  he  the,  wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-ba  bi  tho°  de. 

2 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-ba  bi  tho"  de,  a  no"-thi"  to"-thi"  he  no". 

3 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-be  bi  tho"  de,  zhu  no"  thi"  to"-thi"  he  no”. 

4 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-be  bi  tho"  de,  hi  no"  thi"  to"-thi"  he  no". 

5 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-ba  bi  tho"  de,  gi  no”  thi"  to"-thi"  he  no". 

Song  5 

(Free  translation,  p.  586) 

1 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-ba  bi  tho"  de  the, 

Hu-wa-the  to"-thi”  he  no"  hi  no", 

A  the  the  pa  no"  the  to  "-thi"  he  no", 

A  the  the  pa  no"  the  to"-thi“  he  no", 

A  the  the  he  the, 

A  the  the  pa  no"  the  to  "-thi"  he  no", 

A  the  the  pa  no"  the  to"-thi"  he  no", 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  he-tho"-be  bi  tho"  de. 

2 

A  the  the  a  no"  the  to  "-thi"  he  no", 

3 

A  the  the  zhu  no"  the  to"-thi"  he  no", 

4 

A  the  the  hi  no"  the  to"-thi"  he  no". 

5 

A  the  the  gi  no"  the  to  “-thi"  he  no". 

No”'-zhi”-zho’^  Wa-tho*'  (Wa-tho^'  Pi-zhi) 

(song  mysterious) 


Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  588) 

1 

Wa-xpa-thi"  tha  thi"  she  e. 

Ho"  wi"  zho"  do"  gthi  e-sha  bi"  do  ho, 
Wa-xpa-thi"  tha  thi"  she  e, 

Ho"  wi"  zho"  do"  gthi  e-sha  bi"  da  a, 
Wa-xpa-thi"  tha  thi"  she  e. 

Ho"  wi"  zho"  do"  gthi  e-sha  bi"  do  ho. 
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2 

Wa-xpa-thi“  tha  thi“  she  e, 

Tho“-ba  zho“  do“  gthi  e-sha  bi“  do  ho. 

3 

Wa-xpa-thi°  tha-thi“  she  e,  i  '  ' 
Tha-bthi“  zho”  do“  gthi  e-sha  bi°  do  ho. 

4 

Wa-xpa-thi“  tha-thi°  she  e, 

Do-ba  zho°  do“  gthi  e-sha  bi°  do  ho. 

5 

Wa-xpa-thi"*  tha-thi“  she  e, 

Ca-to“  zho“  do°  gthi  e-sha  bi“  do  ho. 

6 

Wa-xpa-thi“  tha-thi“  she  e, 

Sha-pe  zho“  do°  gthi  e-sha  hi"*  do  ho. 

7 

Wa-xpa-thi“  tha-thi“  she  e, 

E-no“  zho“  do”  gthi  e-sha  bi”  do  ho. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  589) 

1 

A-ki-no”  a-ki-no”  a  do”  xti  tha, 

I”-de  to  tha  a  do”  xti  tha, 

Ki-no”  a-ki-no “  a  do”  xti  tha. 

2 

A-ki-no “  a-ki-no”  a  do”-xti  tha, 
Pe-hi”  ga-gta  a  do”  xti  tha, 

Ki-no”  a-ki-no”  a  do”  xti  tha. 

3 

A-ki-no ”  a-ki-no ”  a  do”  xti  tha, 
Ki-no”  ba-xo”  a  do”  xti  tha, 

Ki-no”  a-ki-no”  a  do”  xti  tha. 

4 

A-ki-no”  a-ki-no ”  a  do”  xti  tha, 
Pa-hi“  ga-gi  i  do”  xti  tha, 

Ki-no ”  a-ki-no ”  a  do”  xti  tha. 

5 

A-ki-no “  a-ki-no “  a  do”  xti  tha, 
Ki-no”  thu-to”-a  a  do”  xti  tha, 

Ki-no ”  a-ki-no”  a  do”  xti  tha.. 

6 

A-ki-no”  a-ki-no”  a  do”  xti  tha, 
Pe-hi”  5o°-ho”  a  do”  xti  tha, 

Ki-no ”  a-ki-no ”  a  do”  xti  tha. 
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Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  590) 

1 

Wi-e  gi  no“  ki-no”  wi-ta  u-the-ha  bi  no“  ho-, 
Wi-e  gi  00°  i°-de  to  tha  u-the-ha  bi  no“  ho“, 
U-the-ha  bi  no''  ho"', 

Wi-e  gi  no"  i"-de  to  tha  u-the-ha  bi  no". 

2 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  wi-ta  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Wi-e  gi  no"  pe-hi"  ga-gta  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

3 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  wi-ta  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  ba-xo"  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

4 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  wi-ta  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Wi-e  gi  no"  pa-hi"  ga-gi  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

5 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no "  wi-ta  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  thu-to"  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho'". 

6 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  wi-ta  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Wi-e  gi  no"  pe-hi"  go"-ho"  u-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 


Song  4 

(Free  translation,  p.  691) 

1 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no"  wi-ta  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Ki-no"  wi-ta  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 

Ki-no"  wi-ta  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 

Wi-e  gi  no"  i"-de  to  the  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 
Ki-no"  wi-ta  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho", 

Wi-e  gi-no"  ki-no"  wi-ta  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

2 

Wi-e  gi  no"  pe-hi"  ga-gta  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

3 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-hO°  ba-xo"  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

4 

Wi-e  gi  no"  pe-hi"  ga-gi  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

5 

Wi-e  gi  no"  ki-no "  tho-to"  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 

6 

Wi-e  gi  no"  pe-hi"  go"-ho"  she  o-the-ha  bi  no"  ho". 
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Song  5 

(Free  translation,  p.  592) 

1 

Ki-no°  the  mo'"  the  gi-do^-be  tha, 

E  the  the  mo*"  the  gi-do^-be  tha,  the  ki-no°, 

I''-de  to  tha  the  mo  "  the  gi-do^-be  tha, 

E  the  the  mo"  the  gi-do^-be  tha, 

Ki-no"  the  mo“  the  gi-do“-be. 

2 

Pe-hi”  ga-gta  the  mo"  the  gi-do'*-be  tha. 

3 

Ki-no”  ba-xo"  the  mo'*  the  gi-do'*-be  tha. 

4 

Pe-hi”  ga-gi  the  mo'*  the  gi-do'*-be  tha. 

5 

Ki-no'*  tho-to**  the  mo**  the  gi-do'*-be  tha. 

6 

Par-hi**  5o'*-ho'*  the  mo**  the  gi-do'*-be  tha. 

Mi^-dse  Ga^xe  Wa-tho'' 

(BOW  MAKING  SONG) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  594) 

1 

E-da  sho**  ba  do**  mo^-bthi^-e  tha. 

E-da  mo''-bthi''  da-a  ha  tha, 

I-ba  thi**  a-do**  sho**  ba  do"  mo'*-bthi'*-e  tha. 

E-da  mo^-bthi**  da. 

E-da  sho"  ba  do"  mo"-bthi“-e  tha. 

E-da  mo°-bthi"  da. 

2 

We-tsi"  a-thi"  a-do“  sho"  ba  do"  mo“-bthi"-e  tha. 

3 

^  Mo“-hi“  a-thi“  a-do"  sho"  ba  do"  mo“-bthi"-e  tha. 

4 

Do-ka  thi"  a-do"  sho"  ba  do"  mo"-bthi"-e  tha. 

5 

Mi"-dse  a-thi°  a-do"  sho"  ba  do"  mo°-bthi"-e  tha. 

6 

Mo"  a-thi"  a-do"  sho"  ba  do"  mo"-bthi"-e  tha. 

7 

Mo”-sho"  a-thi"  a-do"  sho"  ba  do"  mo"-bthi"-e  tha. 

8 

Ga-mo"-mo"-dse  sho"  ba  do"  mo“-bthi"-e  tha. 
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Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  595) 

1 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  i-ba  thi“  o^-shpa-hi-e  the  the, 

Wi-e  o°-ba  hi-a  dse  i-ba  thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the, 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  i-ba  thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the, 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  i-ba  thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

2 

Wi-e  o^-ba  hi-a  dse  i-tsi"*  a-thi"  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

3 

Wi-e  o°-ba  hi-a  dse  mo“-hi°  a-thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

4 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  do-ka  thi"  o°-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

5 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  mi  “-dse  a-thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

6 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  mo“  a  thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

7 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  mo“-sho“  a-thi“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

8 

Wi-e  o“-ba  hi-a  dse  ga-mo“  o“-shpa-hi-e  the  the. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  596) 

1 

Ts’e  wi-the-e  du-da  the  ts’e-wi-the-e, 

Du-da  the  ts’e  wi-the-e  he-e, 

I-ba  gtha-thi“  the-thu  hi-5tu  ba  do“, 

Ts’e  wi-the-e  du-da  the  ts’e  wi-the-e, 

Du-da  the  ts’e  wi-the-e  he-e. 

2 

I-tsi“  a-gtha-thi“  the-thu  ki-5tu  ba  do“. 

3 

Mo“-hi“  a-gtha-thi“  the-thu  ki-gtu  ba  do“. 

4 

Do-ka  gtha-thi“  the-thu  ki-ctu  ba  do“. 

5 

Mi“-dse  a-gtha-thi“  the-thu  ki-gtu  ba  do“. 

6 

Mo“  a-gtha-thi“  the-thu  ki-gtu  ba  do“. 

7 

Mo“-sho“  a-gtha-thi“  the-thu  ki-^tu  ba  do“. 
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Wa-no'^'-xe  Wa-tho'' 

(SPIRIT  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  597) 

1 

Wa-no°-xe  a-dsi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do, 
Wo-no"-xe  a  dsi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do, 
Wa-no"-xe  a-dsi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do  ho, 
Ho"-ba  hi^  hi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do, 
Wa-no"-xe  a-dsi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do, 
Wa-no°-xe  a-dsi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do. 

2 

Mi  hi-e  hi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do. 

3 

Ho"-bthe  shno"  hi  bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi"  do. 

4 

No"-xe  shno"  hi-bthe  do"  e-dsi  pshi  thi"  hi”  do. 
Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  698) 

1 

Wa-no"-xe  u-wa-gi-gthe  xtsi  mi"  kshi"  do  ho, 
Wa-no"-xe  o-zho"-ge  tho  kshe  no", 

U-wa-gi-gthe  xtsi  mi"  kshi"  do  ho, 

Wa-no"-xe  u-wa-gi-gthe  xtsi  mi"  kshi"  do. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  599) 

1 

Ho"-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no", 
Ho"-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no", 
Ho"-ga  dis  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  he, 
Xu-tha  ho"-ga, 

Ho"-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no", 
Ho"-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no", 
Ho°-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  he. 

2 

Xiu-tha  zgu  dse 

Ho"-ga  dsi  bthe  do”  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no". 

3 

Xiu-tha  xo"-xo“ 

Ho"-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no". 

4 

Xiu-tha  zhi"-ga 

Ho“-ga  dsi  bthe  do"  no"  wa-xpa-thi"  he  no". 
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Ml  Tho'-to^  do”  Wa-tho” 

(sun  vertical  songs) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  600) 

1 

Wi-e  ki-ko°-ge  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha, 

Wi-e  ki-ko^-ge  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha, 

Mi  wa-ga-xe  the  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha, 

Wi-e  ki-ko°-ge  ta  thi^-he  the  hi  the, 

Wi-e  ki-ko“-ge  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha, 

Wi-e  ki-ko°-ge  ta  thi°-he  the  hi  tha. 

2 

•  Zhi-de  a-wa-the  the  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha. 

3 

Ca-be  a-wa-the  the  ta  thi°  he  the  hi  tha. 

4 

Xo-de  a-wa-the  the  ta  thi“-he  the  hi  tha. 

5 

Ki-he  a-wa-the  the  ta  thi^-he  the  hi-tha. 

6 

Qo”-ho“  a-wa-the  the  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha. 

7 

Ga-mi  a-wa-the  the  ta  thi“  he  the  hi  tha. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  601) 

1 

Wa-ko^-da-gi  mi  tho-to°  xti  do“  mo“-bthi“  a-thi“  he  the  the, 
Da-ge  wa-the  mi  tho-to“  xti  do“  mo“-bthi“  a-thi“  he  the  the, 

E  tha  ha  we - ,  e  tha  ha  we - , 

Wa-ko^-da-gi  mi  tho-to“  xti  do“  mo“-bthi“  a-thi“  he  the  the. 

2 

Zhi-de  a-wa-the  mi  tho-to“  xti  do“  mo^-bthio  a-thi“  he  the  the. 

3 

Qa-be  a-wa-the  mi  tho-to''  xti  do“  mo°-bthi''  a-thi''  he  the  the. 

4 

Xo-de  a-wa-the  mi  tho-to’'  xti  do°  mo°-bthi''  a-thi“  he  the  the. 

5 

Ki-he  a-wa-the  mi  tho-to''  xti  do°  mo“-bthi°  a-thi“  he  the  the. 

6 

5o°-ho“  a-wa-the  mi  tho-to''  xti  do“  mo“-bthi“  a-thi“  he  the  the. 

7 

Ga-mi  a-wa-the  mi  tho-to“  xti  do“  mo“-bthi“  a-thi“  he  the  the. 
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Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  602) 

1 

Mo^-thi"  a-thi“  he  no“  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho, 

Mo“-thi“  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tha  tha  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”, 
Da-5e  a-wa-the  mo“-thi“  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho, 
Mo”-thi“  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tha  tha  a-thi”  he  no”  ho°. 

2 

Zhu-dse  a-wa-the  mo“-thi”  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho. 

3 

Ca-be  a-wa-the  mo“-thi“  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho. 

4 

Xo-de  a-wa-the  nio“-thi”  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho.’ 

5 

Ki-he  a-wa-the  nio“-thi”  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho. 

6 

Co”-ho“  a-wa-the  mo“-thi”  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho. 

7 

Ga-mi  a-wa-the  mo”-thi”  a-thi”  he  no”  ho”  dsi  tho  ho  ho. 

Ml  Wa-tho^  Zhi^'-ga  or  Mi  A-po-ga  Wa-tho” 
(sun  songs  little)  (sun  downward  songs) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  604) 

1 

Wi-e  gi-^tu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  a, 

Wi-e  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  ho”, 

Gthe-do”  kshe  no”  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi”  no”  ho”, 

Gthe^o”  kshe  no”  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  ho”, 

Wi-e  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  ho”. 

2 

Wa-zhi”-ga-be  kshe  no”  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  ho”. 

3 

Ho”  do”  the  no”  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  ho”. 

4 

Ho”-ba  do”  the  no”  gi-gtu  bi  the  ha  bi  no”  ho”. 
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Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  604) 

1 

I-da  hi''  do,  i-da  hi"  do  ho, 

E-da  gthe-do"  kshe  no"  i-da-the  the 
A  bi"  do  hi"  do  hi"  do  ho, 

I-da  hi"  do  ho. 

2 

I-da  hi"  do,  i-da  hi"  do  ho. 

E-da  wa-zhi"-5a-be  kshe  no"  i-da  the  the, 
A  bi"  do  hi"  do  hi"  do  ho, 

I-da  hi"  do  ho. 

3 

I-da  hi"  do,  i-da  hi"  do  ho. 

E-da  ho"  do"  the  no"  i-da  the  the, 

A  bi"  do  hi"  do  hi"  do  ho, 

I-da  hi"  do  ho. 

4 

I-da  hi"  do,  i-da  hi"  do  ho. 

E-da  ho"-ba  do"  the  no"  i-da  the  the, 

A  bi"  do  hi"  do  hi"  do  ho, 

I-da  hi"  do  ho. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  605) 

1 

E  the  da-do"  he  the  he  the, 

E  da  gthe-do "  kshe  no", 

I-da  the  ha  ba  i"  do,  i-da  the  ha  ba  i°  do, 
Ha-we  tha  he,  da-do "  he  the  he  the. 

2 

E  the  da-do"  he  the  he  the. 

E-da  ho"-ba  do"  the  no", 

I-da  the  ha  ba  i"  do,  i-da  the  ha  ba  i"  do, 
Ha-we  tha  he,  da-do "  he  the  he  the. 

3 

E  the  da-do"  he  the  he  the. 

E-da  wa-zhi"-ga-be  kshe  no" 

I-da  the  ha  ba  i"  do,  i-da  the  ha  ba  i"  do, 
Ha-we  tha  he,  da-do"  he  the  he  the. 

4 

E  the  da-do"  he  the  he  the. 

E-da  ho"  do"  the  no", 

I-da  the  ha  ba  i"  do,  i-da  the  ha  ba  i°  do, 
Ha-we  tha  he,  da-do"  he  the  he  the. 
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Ho-ke'  Wa-tho*^ 

(FISH-TURTLE  SONGS) 

(Free  translation,  p.  606) 

1 

E-da  mo“-zho°  a-do“  dsi  the  he  the, 

E-da  mo“-zho''  a-do“  dsi  the  he  the, 

Ho-ke  mo°-zho'‘  a-do“  dsi-the  he  the. 

E-da  mo“-zho'*  a  do“  dsi  the  he  the. 

Sho'^'-ge  Mo'^-zho'*  Op-she  Wa-tho^ 

(WOLVES  LANDS  MARCH  UPON  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  607) 

1 

Mo“-zho“  thu-we  a-thi°  he  no-'  wa-zho°-gi-the  a-thi"  he  the, 
Mo^-zho"  thu-w'e  a-thi°  he  no“  wa-zho"-gi-the  a-thi"  he  the, 
Ni-ka  do-ba  mo“-zho“  thu-we  a-thi“  he  no“, 

Wa-zho°-gi-the  a-thi“  he  the, 

Mo“-zho“  thu-we  a-thi°  he  no“  mo°-zho“  thu-we  a-thi“  he  no“. 

2 

Sho“-ge  to  no°  mo^-zho-  thu-we  a-thi"  he  no“. 

3 

Sho-ge  ga-be  mo°-zho°  thu-we  a-thi“  he  no“. 

4 

Sho°-ge  xo-dse  mo“-zho“  thu-we  a-thi“  he  110“. 

5 

Sho“-ge  gi  no°  mo“-zho°  thu-we  a-thi“  he  no". 

6 

Sho"-ge  gka  no"  mo"-zho°  thu-we  a-thi"  he  no". 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  608) 

1 

Hi-tho-wa-he  no"  wa-zho"-gi-the  a-thi"  he  no", 
Hi-tho-wa-he  no"  wa-zho"-gi-the  a-thi"  he  no", 

Sho"-ge  to  no"  wi-e  a-thi"  he  no", 

Hi-tho-wa-he  no"  wa-zho"-gi-the  a-thi"  he  no". 

2 

Sho"-ge  ga-be  wi-e  a-thi"  he  no". 

3 

Sho"-ge  xo-dse  wi-e  a-thi"  he  no". 

4 

Sho"-ge  gka  no"  wi-e  a-thi"  he  no". 
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Wa-i'^'xa-ge  Wa-tho" 

(wailing  song) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  615) 

1 

A-xa-ge  bthe  do  hi“  do  a, 

I-ba  thi“  a-do“  bthe  do  hi'*  do  ho, 

I-ba  thi“  a-do“  bthe  do  hi“  do  ho, 

Bthe  do  hi"  do  a, 

I-ba  thi"  a-do"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho, 

I-ba  thi"  a-do"  bthe  do  hi"  do, 

A-xa-ge  bthe  do  hi"  do  a. 

2 

I-tsi"  a-thi"  a-do"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho, 

3 

Mo"-hi"  a-thi"  a-do"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho. 

4 

Do-ka  thi"  a-do"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho. 

5 

Mi"-dse  a-thi"  a-do"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho. 

6 

Mo"  a-gtha-thi"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho. 

7 

Mo"-sho"  a-gtha-thi"  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho. 

8 

Ga-mo"-mo"-dse  bthe  do  hi"  do  ho. 

WA-THu'-gE  Wl'-GI-E 
(taking  (wa-do'‘-be)  bitual) 

(Saucy  Calf) 

(Free  translation,  p.  616;  literal  translation,  p.  815) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Zha'-be  do-ga  kshe  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Tsi'-xi“  dse  tha-ta  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Mo“'-sho-sho-dse  i“-dse  a-tlia-ha  xtsi  zho“  ke  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Ga  thi°-kshe  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Wa'-thi“-e-gka  she-mo“  mo“-zhi  i“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Zhi“-ga  mi  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  We'-go“-tha  gi-o-t-s’e-ga  ki-the  mo°-thi"  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

9.  Tsi'-xi°-dse  tha-ta  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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10.  Zha'-be  do-ga  kshe  a',  a.  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Ni'ba-btha-btha-xe  hi  the  do°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Ni'ga-gthe-ge  ga  ge  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  U'-no“  pa-xe  a'hi*^  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Zhi°'-ga  wo“  shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Ha'ga-gthe-ge  a  bi  i-the  ki-the  mo°-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da, 

tsi  ga, 

16.  Ni'ga-po-ki  ga  ge  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  E'shki  wa-thi“-e  §ka  she-mo”  mo“-zhi  i“  da,'  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-ko“-da  hu  a-no“-k’o“  bi  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi°  da', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

19.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Ni'ba-sho“  wi°  hi  the  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  Thiu'-xe  §1  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Tha'-xia-tha  gthi  he  the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Ga'tse  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Wa'-thi"-e  Qka  she-mo"  mo"-shi  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Mi  hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  I'-tha-ga-Qko"-the  a-to"  he  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Zhi"'-ga  wo"  shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Wa'-tha-xia-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga. 

3 

29.  Sho"'  to"  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Tha'-xu-e  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Ni'ki-mo"-ho"  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Tha'-xu-e  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Ni'  ga-po'-ki'-o"-he  ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  Ni  ga-po-ki  ga  thi"-ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Wa'-ko"-da  hu  a-no"  k'o"  bi-a  ha  no"  a-tha',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Zhi"'-ga  wo"  shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Wa'-ko"-da  hu  a-no"-k’o"  bi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Sho"'  to"  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Mo"'-sho"-dse  tha-ta  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  U-pa-nio"-gthe  i-he-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

4 

41.  Sho"'  to"  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Tsi'-xi°-dse  i-sdu-ge  dsia',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Zha'-be  do-ga  kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  Mo"'-sho-sho-dse  i"-dse  a-tha-ha  xtsi  zho"  ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Ga'  tse  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Wa'-thi°-e  gka  she-jno"  nio"-zhi  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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47.  Zhi“'-ga  mi  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  We'-go“-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  sho°  a-to“  he  da', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Tsi'-xi“-dse  tha-ta  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Ni'  ba-btha-btha-xe  hi  the  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  Ni'  ga-gthe-§e  ga  ge  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  U'-no“  pa-xe  a  hi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  Zhi“'-ga  wo“  shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Ha'  ga-gthe-9e  a  bi  i-the  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da', 

tsi  ga. 

5 

56.  Ni'  ba-sho“  wi°  hi  the  do“  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Thiu'-xe  gi  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Tha'-xia-tha  gthi  he-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  Ga'  tse  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

60.  Wa'-thi"-e  gka  she-mo"  mo"-zhi  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  I'-tha-wa  sho"  xtsi  pa-xe  a-to"  he  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  We'-go"-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  sho"  a-to"  he  i"  da', 

a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Sho"'  to"  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Tha'-xu-e  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

67.  Ni'  ki-mo"-ho"  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  Tha'-xu-e  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

69.  Ni'  ga-po-ki-o"-he  ke  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  Ni'  ga-po-ki  ga  ge  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

71.  Wa'-ko"-da  hu  a-no"-k’o"  bi  a  ha  no"  a-tha',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

72.  Zhi"'-ga  wo"  shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

73.  Wa'-ko"-da  hu  a-no"-k’o"  bi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga. 
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74.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

75.  Zha'-be  do-ga  kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

76.  Tsi'-xi"-dse  tha-ta  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

77.  Ni'  ba-btha-btha-xe  hi  the  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

78.  Ni'  ba-sho"  wi"  hi  the  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

79.  Thiu'-xe  gi  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

80.  Tha'-xia-tha  gthi  he-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

81.  Ga'  tse  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

82.  Wa'-thi"-e  gka  she-mo  "-mo  "-zhi  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga 

83.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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84.  I'-tha-wa  sho“  xtsi  pa-xe  a-to"  he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  t-si  ga, 

85.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-tha-xia-tha  hi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

86.  Wa'-tha-xia-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino°-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga. 
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87.  Sho“'  to“  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

88.  Ni'  u-ba-sho"  pe-tho”-ba  hi  the  do“  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

89.  Ga'  tse  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

90.  0'-do“  i-tha-ga-5ko°-bthe  a-to“  he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

91.  Zhi“-ga  we-tha-wa  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

92.  We'-tha-wa  tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

93.  We'-tha-wa  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  t^  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  619) 

1 

U-gi-ha  e-dsi  tho,  u-gi-ha  e-dsi  tho,  u-gi-ha  e-dsi  tho. 

2 

Tha-wa-wa  e-dsi  tho,  tha-wa-wa  e-dsi-tho,  tha-wa-wa  e-dsi  tho. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  620) 

•  1 

Ni-ka  no”  do”  ga  wa-do”-be,  ga  wa-do”-be, 

Wi”-xtsi  thu-ga-  wi”-xtsi  thu-ga, 

Ni-ka  no”  do”  ga  wa-do”-be, 

Wi”-xtsi  thu-ga,  wi”-xtsi  thu-ga, 

Ni-ka  no”  do”  ga  wa-do”-be  wi”-xtsi  thu-ga. 

2 

Tho”-ba  thu-ga,  tho”-ba  thu-ga. 

3 

Tha-bthi”  thu-ga,  tha-bthi”  thu-ga. 

4 

Do-ba  thu-ga,  do-ba  thu-ga. 

5 

Qa-to”  thu-ga,  ga-to”  thu-ga. 

6 

Sha-pe  thu-ga,  sha-pe  thu-ga. 

7 

E-no“  thu-ga,  e-no”  thu-ga. 
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Ka'-xe  Wa-tho’' 

(CROW  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  622) 

1 

Ni-ka  tho”-ba  tha  do”  he  no”, 

A  he  the  ni-ka  tho”-ba  tha  do”  he  no”, 

A  he  the  ni-ka  tho°-ba  tha  do”  he  no”, 

Da-ge  ta  to”  wa-tha-pa-pa  ha-dsi  bthe  hi”  do, 
Ni-ka  tho”-ba  a,  a  da-do”  he, 

Da-ge  ta  to”  wa-tha-pa-pa  ha-dsi  bthe  hi”  do. 

2 

Tha-ko”  ta  to”  wa-tha-pa-pa  ha-dsi  bthe  hi”  do. 

3 

Ki-ba-xtha  to”  wa-tha-pa-pa  ha-dsi  bthe  hi”  do. 

4 

Tha-ko”  ta  to”  wa-tha-pa-pa  ha-dsi  bthe  hi”  do. 
Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  623) 

1 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho”-ba  dse  ki-gthi-xa-xa, 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho”-ba  dse  ki-gthi-xa-xa, 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho”-ba  dse  ki-gthi-xa-xa, 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho”-ba  dse  ki-gthi-xa-xa, 

Ka-xe  ga  tse  tho”-ba  dse  ki-gthi-xa-xa. 

2 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho“-ba  dse  wa-tha-pa-pa, 

3 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho”-ba  dse  mo”-tha-tha-ha. 

4 

Ka-xe  ga-tse  tho”-ba  dse  ko”-ge  ga-xa. 

Tse  Wa'-tho" 

(buffalo  songs) 

A'-ki-ho"'  Xo-ka 

(substitute  xo-6;a) 


No'"-ho“-zhi“-ga,  Tse  Wa'-tho“  a-tsi  irii“-kshi“  do'.  The  ga 
Ki'-no“  tsi  ga-xa  hi  a,  No°-ho''-zhi“-e'. 
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Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  625) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  ho  no“-zhi“  bi  no"*  a  hi°  do, 

A  ho  wi-tsi-go  ho  no“-zhi°  bi  no“  a  hi“  do, 

A  ho  wi-tsi-go  ho  no“-zhi“  bi  no“  a  hi“  do  ho, 

Mi  the  he,  mi  the  he  no“-zhi“  bi  no“  a  hi“  do  ho, 
Do-ga  no“-zhi“  bi  no“  a  hi°  do  ho. 

2 

Mi  the  he,  mi  the  he  no“-zhi“  bi  no°  a  hi°  do  ho, 
Mi-ga  no“-zhi“  bi  no°  a  hi°  do  ho. 

3 

Mi  the  he,  mi  the  he  no“-zhi‘'  bi  00“  a  hi“  do  ho, 
Zhi°-ga  no“-zhi°  bi  no“  a  hi“  do  ho. 

4 

Mi  the  he,  mi  the  he  no°-zhi’'  bi  no°  a  hi"  do  ho, 
Ho°-ba  no°-zhi'‘  bi  no^  a  hi“  do  ho. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  626) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  no°-zhi“  bi  no“,  wi-tsi-go  no°-zhi“  bi  no°, 
Wi-tsi-go  no”-zhi“  bi  no-,  A  ha  no“-zhi“  bi  no", 

A  ha,  a  ha, 

Do-ga-e  no”-zhi“  bi  no“,  do-ga-e  no“-zhi“  bi  no'', 

A  ha  no-'-zhi"  bi  no",  A  ha,  a  ha. 

2 

Mi-ga-e  no°-zhi"  bi  no",  mi-ga-e  no"-zhi"  bi  no", 

A  ha  no"-zhi"  bi  no",  A  ha,  a  ha. 

3 

Zhi"-ga-e  no"-zhi"  bi  no",  zhi"-ga-e  no"-zhi"  bi  no",] 
A  ha  no"-zhi"  bi  no",  A  ha,  a  ha. 

4 

Ho"-ba-e  no"-zhi"  bi  no",  ho"-ba-e  nO"  zhi"  bi  no" 

A  ha  no"-zhi"  bi  no",  A  ha,  a  ha. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  627) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go,  wi-tsi-go  no"-zhi"  da  ha, 

A  ha  no"-zhi"  da  ha,  a  ha  no"-zhi"  da  ha, 

A  ha  no"-zhi"  da  ha,  do-ga  no"-zhi"  da  ha, 

Do-ga  no"-zhi"  da  ha,  A  ha  no"-zhi"  da  ha. 

2 

Wi-tsi-go,  wi-tsi-go  no"-zhi"  da  ha, 

A  ha  no  "-zhi"  da  ha,  a  ha  no  "-zhi"  da  ha, 

A  ha  no"-zhi"  da  ha,  Ho"-ba  no"-zhi"  da  ha, 
Ho"-ba  no"-zhi"  da  ha,  a  ha  no"-zhi"  da  ha. 
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Song  4 

(Free  translation,  p.  628) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  ho  tsi  no“-zhi''-e  the  he  the, 
E-ni-the  he  tho-he  mi  the  the,  e-ni-the-the 
E-ni-the  he  tho-he  mi  the  the, 

E-ni-the  he  do-ga  no°-zhi"-e  the  he. 

2 

E-ni-the  he  mi-ga  no“-zhi“-e  the  he. 

3 

E-ni-the  he  zhi^-ga  nc'-zhi^-e  the  he. 

4 

E-ni-the  he  Ho°-ba  no'‘-zhi''-e  the  he. 

Song  5 

(Free  translation,  p.  629) 

1 

MoM^-ka  u-ho“-ge  dsi  tha-thi“-she  no“, 
Tho-ge  no“  do-ga  gi  ta  bi  the  the  the  he  the, 
Do-ga  gi  ta  bi  the  the, 

Tho-ge  no°  do-ga  gi  ta  bi  the  the  the  he. 

2 

Tho-ge  no“  mi-ga  gi  ta  bi  the  the  he. 

3 

Tho-ge  no“  zhi“-ga  gi  ta  bi  the  the  he. 

4 

Tho-ge  no“  Ho“-ba  gi  ta  bi  the  the  he. 

Song  6 

(Free  translation,  p.  630) 

1 

Mi-gu-dse,  mi-gu-dse  di  ba  thi“  a  ha, 
Wi-tsi-go  di  ba  thi“  a  ha  ge  the  he, 

A  ha  ge  the  he-e, 

Do-ga  u-tha  gi  ba  thi“  a  ha, 

Wi-tsi-go  gi  ba  thi“  a  ha  ge  the  he, 

A  ha  ge  the  he. 

2 

Mi-ga  u-tha  gi  ba  thi”  a  ha. 

3 

Zhi°-ga  no“  gi  ba  thi"  a  ha. 

4 

Ho"-ba  no“  gi  ba  thi“  a  ha. 
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Song  7 

(Free  translation,  p.  631) 

1 

Gi  ba  dse  ha  tho,  gi  ba  dse  ha  tho, 

Gi  ba  dse  ha  tho,  gi  ba  dse  ha  tho, 

I-wi-the  tha  ha  tho,  do-ga  no“  ha  tho, 
Gi  ba  dse  ha  tho,  gi  ba  dse  ha  tho, 

Gi  ba  dse  ha  tho,  gi  ba  dse  ha  tho. 

2 

I-wi-the  tha  ha  tho,  mi-ga  no“  ha  tho. 

3 

I-wi-the  tha  ha  tho,  zhi“-ga  no"  ha  tho. 

4 

I-wi-the  tha  ha  tho,  ho°-ba  ge  ha  tho. 
Song  8 

(Free  translation,  p.  632) 

1 

Tsi-go  ]ji-da.bi  no",  ki-da  bi  no", 

Ki-da  bi  no",  ki-da  bi  no"  ha, 

Ki-da  bi  no",  ki-da  bj  no", 

Ki  da  bi  no"  ha. 

2 

Tsi-go  ts’e  wi-the  no",  ts’e  wi-the  no", 

3 

Tsi-go  hi  u-thi"-ga  no",  hi  u-thi"-ga  no". 

4 

Tsi-go  pa  u-thi"-ga  no",  pa  u-thi"-ga  no". 

5 

Tsi-go  a  u-thi"-ga  no",  a  u-thi"-ga  no". 
Song  9 

(Free  translation,  p.  635) 

1 

Mo"-i"-ka  tse-ga  ge  no"  dse  he, 
Wi-tsi-go  a-gi-gthe  sho-dse  he, 

To"-be  ino"-bthi"-e  the  he  the, 

Sho-dse  ge  to  "-be  mo"-bthi"-e  the, 
Tho-ge  no"  dse  ge 
To"-be  mo"-bthi"-e  the  he. 

2 

Tho  ge  no"  gthe-ga  ge 
To"-be  mo"-bthi-5ethe,  he. 

3 

Tho  ge  no”  bo-xa  ge 
To"-be  ino"-bthi"-e  the  he. 

4 

Tho  ge  no"  ho  "-be  ge 
To  "-be  mo"-bthi"-e  the  he. 
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Song  10 

(Free  translation,  p.  636) 

1 

A-gi-gthe  he  sho-dse  no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the, 
A-gi-gthe  he  sho-dse  no”-zhi“-e  the  he  the, 
A-gi-gthe  he  sho-dse  no^-zhi^-e  the, 
A-gi-gthe  he  sho-dse  no“-zhi°-e  the  he. 

2 

A-gi-gthe  he  ga-bthi  iio“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

3 

A-gi-gthe  he  gthe-ga  no°-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

4 

A-gi-gthe  he  xo-de  no”-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

5 

A-gi-gthe  he  ho“-ba  u-no“-zhi'i-e  the  he  the. 

6 

A-gi-gthe  he  wa-k’o“  no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

7 

A-gi-gthe  he  wi“-xtsi  hi  tha-a  ha  tha. 

8 

A-gi-gthe  he  ga-to“  hi  tha-a  ha  tha. 

Sha-pe  hi  tha-a  ha  tha. 

E-no“  hi  tha-a  ha  tha. 

9 

A-gi-gthe  he  ba-bthi  no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

10 

A-gi-gthe  he  ho°-ba  u-no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 
11 

A-gi-gthe  he  bo-xa  no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

12 

A-gi-gthe  he  mo-'-gthe  no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

13 

A-gi-gthe  he  ga-mi  no^-zhi'^-e  the  he  the. 

14 

A-gi-gthe  he  ki-tse  no'^-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

15 

A-gi-gthe  he  xtha  to"  no"-zhi°-e  the  he  the. 

16 

A-gi-gthe  he  tsi-zhe  no"-zhi"-e  the  he  the. 

17 

A-gi-gthe  he  ga-dsi"  no"-zhi"-e  the  he  the. 

18 

A-gi-gthe  he  xa-pe  no"-zhi°-e  the  he  the. 

19 

A-gi-gthe  he  zha-wa  no"-zhi"-e  the  he  the. 

20 

he  ho"-ba  no"-zhi"-e  the  he  the. 


A-gi-gthe 
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Song  11 

(Free  translation,  p.  638) 

1 

Do  “-be  the  tse  the  he,  do  “-be  the  tse  the, 

A-gi-gthe  no“  ho“  do  “-be  the  tse  the  he, 

Do  "-be  the  tse  the  he,  do  “-be  the  tse  the  the  he  the, 
Gthe-ga  ge  no“  ho"  do“-be  the  tse  the  he. 

Do  “-be  the  tse  the  he,  do  “-be  the  tse  the  the  he. 

2 

Bo-xa  ge  no“  ho“  do  “-be  the  tse  the  he. 

3 

Mo“-gthe  ge  no"  ho"  do“-be  the  tse  the  he. 

4 

Ga-mi  ge  no"  ho“  do"-be  the  tse  the  he. 

5 

Xtha  gi  ge  no"  ho"  do"-be  the  tse  the  he. 

6 

Ga-dsi“  ge  no"  ho“  do  “-be  the  tse  the  he. 

7 

Ho“-ba  ge  no“  ho"  do"-be  the  tse  the  he. 

Song  12 

(Free  translation,  p.  639) 

1 

A-gi-gthe  he  ha-ha  mo“-bthi"-e  the  he  the, 
A-gi-gthe  he  ha-ha  mo"-bthi“-e  the  he  the, 
A-gi-gthe  he  ha-ha  mo“-bthi"-e  the, 

A-gi-gthe  he  ha-ha  mo“-bthi"-e  the  he. 

2 

A-gi-gthe  he  tsi-zhe  no“-zhi"-e  the  he  the. 

3 

A-gi-gthe  he  xtha  gi  no“-zhi"-e  the  he  the. 

4 

A-gi-gthe  he  wa-k’  o"  no"-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

5 

A-gi-gthe  he  to“-thi“  no“-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

6 

A-gi-gthe  he  zha-wa  no"-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 

7 

A-gi-gthe  he  ho“-ba  u-no"-zhi“-e  the  he  the. 
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SAtJGY-CALF 

Ha!  No“-ho“-zhi“-ga,  Tse  Wa-tho"  the  ga  she-no“  i°  do.  Wa-tho“' 
Sha-pe  thi“-kshe,  No“-ho“-zhi“-ga,  a-tsi  a'-to°-he  i°  do.  Wa-ga'-xe 
the  she-to“'-ha  a-the'  ta  a-ka  i“  do.  A'-ki-hi-dse  go“-tha  thi“  he 
no“-e. 

Wa-tho""  Sha-pe  Tse 

(SONGS  SIX  THE) 

Tse-do'-a  Ni-ka  I-no'^-zhi”  Wa-tho^ 

(BUFFALO  MEN  STAND  BY  SONGS)  ' 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  640) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  no“-zhi°  bi  no°, 

Wi-tsi-go  no°-zhi“  bi  no°, 

Wi-tsi-go  no“-zhi“  bi  no"  ho”, 

Pa-hi  btha-zho”  no^-zhi”  bi  no”, 

Wi-tsi-go  no”-zhi“  bi  no”. 

2 

He-thi-ste-do”  no”-zhi”  bi  no”. 

3 

A-ba-t’o-xa  no”-zhi”  bi  no”. 

4 

Hiu-gthe  do-ba  no”-zhi”  bi  no”. 

5 

Mo”-no”-k’o-i-tha  no“-zhi”  bi  no”. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  641) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  mo”-i”  kshe  no”, 

Wi-tsi-go  mo”-i”  kshe  no”, 

Wi-tsi-go  nio”-i”  kshe  no”  ho”, 

Pa-hi  btha-zho”  mo”-i”-kshe  no”, 

Wi-tsi-go  mo”-i”  kshe  no”. 

2 

He-thi-ste-do”  mo”-i”  kshe  no”. 

3 

A-ba-t’o-xa  mo”-i”-kshe  no”. 

4 

Qi”-dse  xa-tha  mo”-i“  kshe  no”. 

5 

Hiu-gthe  do-ba  mo”-i”  kshe  no”. 

6 

Mo”-no”-k’o-i-tha  mo”-i”  kshe  no”. 
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Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  642) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  no''-zhi°  tsi-tha, 

Wi-tsi-go  no‘'-zhi“  tsi-tha  thi“  ha, 

Pa-hi  btha-zho°  no°-zhi“  tsi-tha, 

Wi-tsi-go  no“-zhi“  tsi-tha, 

Wi-tsi-go  no^-zhi"  tsi-tha  thi“  ha, 

Pa-hi  btha-zho''  no^-zhi''  tsi-tha  thi^  ha. 

2 

Wi-tsi-go  no“-zhi°  tsi-tha  thi”  ha, 
He-thi-ste-do''  no°-zhi°  tsi-tha  thin  ha. 

3 

Wi-tsi-go  no“-zhi°  tsi-tha  thi“  ha, 
A-ba-t’o-xa  no°-shi“  tsi-tha  thi“  ha. 

4 

Wi-tsi-go  no^-zhi"  tsi-tha  thi°  ha, 

Ci"-dse  xa-tha  no“-zhi“  tsi-tha  thi“  ha. 

5 

Wi-tsi-go  no°-zhi“  tsi-tha  thi°  ha, 

Hiu-gthe  do-ba  no°-zhi°  tsi-tha  thi“  ha, 

6 

Wi-tsi-go  no“-zhi“  tsi-tha  thi“  ha, 
Mo“-no“-k’o-i-tha  no“-zhi“  tsi-tha  thi'*  ha. 

Song  4 

(Free  translation,  p.  643) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  ho  no^-zhi''  da  ha, 

Wi-tsi-go  ho  no''-zhi“  da, 

Wi-tsi-go  ho  no“-zhi“  da-a  ha-a, 

No“-zhi“  da  ha  mo“-ha  ta  ha  no”-zhi“  da, 
Wi-tsi-go  ho  no^-zhi^  da-a  ha. 

2 

Non-zhi"  da  ha  ga-xpa  ta  ha  no^-zhi"  da. 

3 

No^-zhi"  da  ha  a-k;’a  ta  ha  no“-zhi“  da. 

4 

No"-zhi“  da  ha  ba-yo"  ta  ha  no^-zhi"  da. 
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Ta  Wa'-tho” 

(deer  songs) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  644) 

1 

Hiu-wa-ge  no"-no‘'-ge  the, 

Hiu-wa-ge  no“-no°-ge  the, 

Hiu-wa-ge  no“-no°-ge  the, 

Hiu-wa-ge  no°-no“-ge, 

0-ho-o  tsi  the  ge  no“-no”-ge  the, 
Hiu-wa-ge  no°-no''-ge  the, 

Hiu-wa-ge  no°-no“-ge. 

2 

0-ho-o  tsi-xi^-dse  dsi  a-thi“  he  the. 

3 

0-ho-o  ho“-ba  ge  no“-no°-ge  the. 

WA-gA'-BE  Wa-tho'^ 

(black  bear  songs) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  645) 

1 

Wa-ga-ki-the  shpa-no“-tha  bi  the  he, 
Shpa-no^-tha  bi  the  he,  shpa-no^-tha  bi  the  he, 
Shpa-no^-tha  bi  the  the  he  the, 

5a-be-to°-ga  shpa-no°-tha  bi  the  he, 
Shpa-no“-tha  bi  the. 

2 

I“-gtho“-to°-ga  shpa-no“-tha  bi  the  he. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  646) 

1 

Wa-ga-ki-the  shpa-no“-tha  bi  the, 

Ha-dsi  tha  bthe  do'^  he  the  the, 

Ha-dsi  tha  bthe  do“  he  the  he  the, 
C^a-be-tC'-ga  shpa-no”-tha  bi  the, 

Ha-dsi  tha  bthe  do“  he, 

Wa-ga-ki-the  shpa-no“-tha  bi  the. 

2 

I“-gtho“-to“-ga  shpa-no“-tha  bi  the. 
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SAUCY-CALF 

The  No“-ho“-zhi°-ga  No“-xthe'  I-ki“-dse  Wa-tho“  a-tsi  i“  do. 

The  old  men  little  charcoal  rush  songs  I  have  come. 

No’^-xthe  I-ki^'-dse  Wi'-gi-e 

(CHARCOAL  RUSH  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  647;  literal  translation,  p.  817) 

1 

1.  A'-tha  tsi  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Wa-ga-be  do-ga  gi°-de  do“-k’a  e-go°  kshe  no“-  a,  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga 

3.  I'-ki-no“-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho“  tse  a-to“-he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Zhi“-ga  no“-xthe  o“-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a,  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  No“'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Pa'-zhu-zhe  sha-ba  ga  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  I'-ki-no“-xthe  o°-tha  ba  tho“  tse  a-to°-he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Zhi“'-ga  noVxthe  o“-tha  bi  tho°  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  No°'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  We'-go“-tha  a-thi“  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  We'-go“-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio°-thi“  ta  i  tsi°  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

13.  We-ki  i-he-tbe  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

14.  I'ko“-ha  sha-be  ga  thi“-kshe  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  E'sbki  no“-xthe  o'^-tha  ba  tho°  ta  a-to°-he  i“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Zhi“'-ga  no°-xthe  o“-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga,  '  ' 

17.  No“'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  mo“-thi°  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Mi'bi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  We'-go°-tha  a-thi“  nio°-thi“  bi  tho'^  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  We'-go"-tha  gi-o-ts’a-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi'^  ta  i  tsi“  da'^  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

21.  We-ki  i-he-the  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi°  da,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

3 

22.  No“'-ta  i-ta-xe  sha-be  ga  thi“-kshe  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  E'sbki  no“-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho“  tse  a-to“-he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,’tsi  o-a 

24.  Zhi“'-ga  no“-xthe  o“-tha  bi  tho“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  No'''-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga 

26.  MThi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  We'-go°-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi°  ta  i  tsi-^  da',  a  bi“  da 

tsi  ga,  ’ 

28.  We'-ki  i-he-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi°  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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4 

29.  No“'-ka  u-pa  hi°  sha-be  ga  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  E  sbki  no“-xtbe  o“-tha  ba  tbo“  tse  a-to“  be  i°  da,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Zbi“'-ga  no“-xtbe  o°-tba  bi  tbo“  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  No“'-xthe  gi-sba-be  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Mi'bi-e  ge  ta  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  We'-go“-tba  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-tbe  mo“-tbi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

35.  We-ki-i-be-tbe  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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36.  C^i“'-de  i-ta-xe  sha-be  ga  thi"-ksbe  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  E'shki  no“-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho"  tse  a-to“  he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Zhi“'-ga  no“-xthe  o“-tha  bi  tho“  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  No“'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  moMhi"  ta  i  tsi'^  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Zhi“'-ga  no“-xthe  o“-tha  bi  tho“  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  We-go“-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  We  ki-i-he-the  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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44.  Qi'-pa-bi  sha-be  ga  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  E'shki  no“-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho“  ta  a-to“  he  i“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Zhi“'-ga  no"-xthe  o“-tba  bi  tho“  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  No“'-xthe  gi-sba-be  ki-the  ino“-tbi“  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  We'-go°-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo^’-thi’^  ta  i  tsi“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

50.  We  ki  i-he-tbe  ino“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 


51.  Ho“'a-do“  no“-xthe  tha  bi  go“  no“  sbki  a,  hi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  I“'-gtho“-ga  do-ga  kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  I'-ki-no“-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho“  ta  a-to”  he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  Zhi“'-ga  no“-xthe  o“-tha  bi  tho"  sbki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  No“'-xthe  gi-9a-be  ki-the  nio“-thi“  ta  i  tsi“  da  ,  a  bi  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  Pa'-zhu-zhe  ^a-be  ga  tbi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  E'shki  zhi“-ga  no”-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho“  ta  a-to“  he  i“  da'  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Zhi"'-ga  no"-xthe  o"-tha  bi  tho"  sbki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  No"-xthe  gi-Qa-be  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

60.  I'ko"-ha  sha-be  ga  kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  Zhi"'-ga  no"-xthe  o"-tha  ba  tho"  ta  a-to"  he  i  da  ,  a  bi  da, 

tsi  ga,  .  ■  j  • 

62.  Zhi"'-ga  no°-xthe  o"-tba  bi  tho"  sbki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tei  ga, 

63.  No"-xtbe  gi-^a-be  ki-tbe  mo"-thi"  ha  i  tsi"  da,  a  bi  da,  tsi  ga. 
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64.  Ho“'a-do”  no“-xthe  tha  bi  go°  no“  shki  a,  hi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Wa'-zhi“-ga  wa-tha-xthi  thi“-ge  thi°-kshe  no“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  I'-ki-no“-xthe  o“-tha  ba  tho"  tse  a-to“  he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

67.  Pa'-zhu-zhe  sha-be  ga  thi”-kshe  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  E'  shki  no”-xthe  o”-tha  ba  tho”  tse  a-to”  he  i“  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

69.  Wa'.-ko”-da  u-to”-ba  bi  a-thi°  he  no”  a-tha',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  Zhi”'-ga  wo”  shki  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

71.  Wa'-ko”-da  u-to”-be  i-the  ki-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga, 

72.  No”'-xthe  o”-tha  bi  tho”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

73.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

74.  We  ki  i-he-the,  mo“-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da',  tsi  ga. 

75.  Ta'-xpi  hi”  sha-be  ga  thi°-kshe  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

76.  E'  shki  no”-xthe  o”-tha  ba  tho”  ta  a-to”  he  i”  da',  a  hi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

77.  Zhi“'-ga  no”-xthe  o”-tha  bi  tho”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

78.  No”'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  nio”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a'bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

79.  Mi' hi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

80.  We'-go”-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga, 

81.  We  ki  i-he-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 

82.  I  -be  i-ta-xe  sha-be  ga  thi”-kshe  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

83.  E'  shki  no”-xthe  o”-tha  ba  tho”  tse  a-to”-he  i”  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

84.  Zhi”'-ga  no“-xthe  o”-tha  bi  tho”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga,  '  ' 

85.  No”'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  mo ”-thi”  ta  i.tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

86.  Zhi”'-ga  mi  hi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

87.  We'-go”-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga, 

88.  We'  ki  i-he-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 

89.  gi'  ko”-ha  sha-be  ga  thi”-kshe  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

90.  E'  shki  no”-xthe  o”-tha  ba  tho”  tse  a-to”  he  i”  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga 

91.  Zhi”'-ga  no”-xthe  o”-tha  bi  tho”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga,  ’  ' 

92.  No“'-xthe  gi-sha-be  ki-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a’bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 

93.  Mi  hi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga,  ' 

94.  We'-go”-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da 

tsi  ga,  ’  ’ 

95.  We'  ki  i-he-the  mo”-thi”  ta  i  tsi”  da',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  651) 

1 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  wa-tho“  te  he  tha, 

He  tha,  e-he  tha,  he  tha  e  tha  he  tha, 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  ■wa-tho“  te  he  tha. 

He  tha,  e-he  tha,  he  tha  e  tha  he  tha, 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  wa-tho“  te  he  tha. 

2 

Ho°-ga  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te  he  tha. 

3 

Wa-xtha  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te  he  tha. 

4 

Mo“-sho”  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te  he. tha. 

5 

Ta-ha  to”  bi  wa-tho“  te  he  tha. 

6 

Pe-dse  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te  he  tha. 

7 

N 

No”-xthe  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te  he  tha. 

8 

Ho°-ba  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te  he  tha. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  652) 

1 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  wa-tho”  te,  he  he  wa-ni-da 
E  he  wa-ni-da, e  he  the  he  the, 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  wa-tho”  te. 

He  he  wa-ni-da,  e  he  wa-ni-da 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  wa-tho”  te,  he  he  wa-ni-da. 

2 

Ho”-ga  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te, 

3 

Wa-xtha  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te. 

4 

Mo“-sho”  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te. 

5 

'J'a-ha  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te. 

6 

Pe-dse  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te. 

7 

No“-xthe  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te. 

8 

Ho“-ba  to”  bi  wa-tho”  te. 
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Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  653) 

1 

Ha-ni-da,  ha-ni-da  hi  hi  i, 

Ha-ni-da,  ha-ni-da  hi  hi  i, 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  tha  ha-no  “  tse  he  the, 

Ni-ka  gtu  bi  tha  ha-no  “  tse  he, 

Ha-ni-da,  ha-ni-da  hi  hi  i, 

Ha-ni-da,  ha-ni-da  hi  hi  i. 

2 

Ho“-ga  to"  bi  tha  ha-no”  tse  he  the. 

3 

Wa-xtha  to"  bi  tha  ha-no"  tse  he  the. 

4 

IMo"-sho"  to"  bi  tha  ha-no "  tse  he  the. 

5 

Ta-ha  to"  bi  tha  ha-no"  tse  he  the. 

6 

Pe-dse  to"  bi  tha  ha-no"  tse  he  the. 

7 

No"-xthe  to"  bi  tha  ha-no"  tse  he  the. 

8 

Ho"-ba  to"  bi  tha  ha-no"  tse  he  the. 

XO'-KA 

Wa-zha-zhe,  Ta-tha-xi,  ha-ta-ha  ni-kshe  do°  ga  ke  gi-do°-be 
tsi-gtha  thi“  ho! 

Ni'dsi  Wa-tho'* 

(WATERS  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  655) 

1 

Wa-ko"-da  ho"-ga,  ni  a-dsi  wa-kshi  tha, 

Ni  a-dsi  wa-kshi  tha,  ni  a-dsi  wa-kshi  tha  ha, 

A-hi"-thi"-ge  wi-tsi-go, 

Ni  a-dsi  wa-kshi  tha,  ni  a-dsi  wa-kshi  tha, 

Wa-ko"-da  ho"-ga  ni  a-dsi  wa-kshi  tha. 

2 

Zha-be  ho“-ga  wi-tsi-go. 

3 

To-shno"  to"-ga  wi-tsi-go. 

4 

Ca-be  to"-ga  wi-tsi-go. 

5 

I"-gtho”-to"-ga  wi-tsi-go. 

6 

Sho"-ge-ho"-ga  wi-tsi-go. 

7 

Ke-to“-xo"-dse  wi-tsi-go. 
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Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  656) 

1 

Xsi-go  ni  u-ho“-ge  dsi  mi  kshi^  da, 

Ni  u-ho°-ge  dsi  mi  kshi'*  da, 

E  tha  he  tha,  e  tha  he  the  he  the, 
A-hi^-thi^-ge-e, 

Ni-u-ho“-ge  dsi  mi  kshi”  da, 

E  tha  he  tho,  e  tha  he-e. 

2 

Zha-be  ho“-ga-a. 

3 

To-shno  “-to  “-ga-a. 

4 

^a-be  to  "-ga-a. 

5 

I  “-gtho  “-to  “-ga-a. 

6 

Sho  “-ge-ho  “-ga-a. 

7 

Ke-to  “-XO  “-dse-e. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  657) 

1 

The-thu  ba  he-tho“-be  n0“,  the-thu  ba  he-tho“-be  no“, 
A-hi"-thi”-ge  dse-to“  dsi  to"  he-tho“-be  iio”, 

The-thu  ba  he-tho“-be  iio“, 

A-hi“-thi“-ge  dse-to“  dsi  to"  he-tho“-be  no", 

The-thu  ba  he-tho“-be  no". 

2 

Zha-be  ho“-ga  dse-to"  dsi  to"  he-tho"-be  no". 

3 

To-shno  "-to  "-ga  dse-to"  dsi  to"  he-tho"-be  no”. 

4 

Ca-be-to"-ga  dse-to"  dsi  to"  he-tho"-be  no". 

5 

I  "-gtho  "-to  "-ga  dse-to"  dsi  to"  he-tho“-be  no". 

6 

Sho  "-ge-ho  "-ga  dse-to"  dsi  to"  he-tho"-be  no". 

Ke-to "-xo"-dse  dse-to"  dsi  to"  he-tho"-be  no". 


-J* 
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Wa-tse  Wa-tho'' 

(STABS  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  658) 

1 

Wa-tse  hi-tho“-ba  gthi-no^-zhi^-e, 

Wa-tse  hi-tho“-ba  gthi-no'>-zhi'>-e, 

Wa  tse  hi  tho°-ba  gthi-no“-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  hi-tho“-ba  gthi-no“-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  hi-tho“-ba  gthi-no“-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  hi-tho°-ba  gthi-no“-zhi“-e 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p,  659; 

1 

Wa-tse  ki-wa-wa  •gthi-no°rzhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no°-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no“-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no°-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no“-zhi“-e, 

Wa-tse  ki-wa-wa  gthi-no“-zhi°-e. 

Pa'-^e  do''  Wa-tho''  To^-ga 
(evening  songs  great) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  660) 

1 

Ho“  e-dsi  a-ka  do“  dsi  the  hi“  do, 

A  ho“  e-dsi  a-ka  do“  dsi  the  hi°  do, 

A  ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  do“  dsi  the  hi“  do, 

Dsi  the  hi“  do, 

A  pe  ba-xthe  xthe  dsi  a-ka  do°  dsi  the  hi“  do, 

A  ho“  e-dsi  a-ka  do'*  dsi  the  hi“  do. 

2 

Ho“  e-dsi  a-ka  do“  dsi  the  hi“  do, 

A  ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  do'>  dsi  the  hi“  do, 

A  ho“  e-dsi  a-ka  do'*  dsi  the  hi"  do, 

Dsi  the  hi“  do, 

A  Zhu  ba-xthe-xthe  dsi  a-ka  do"  dsi  the  hi"  do, 

A  ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  do"  dsi  the  hi"  do. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  661) 

1 

Ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do. 

Ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do. 

Ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do, 

Pe  ba-xthe-xthe  dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do. 

Ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do, 

Ho"  e-dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do. 

2 

Zhu  ba-xthe-xthe  dsi  a-ka  e-sha  bi"  do. 
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PA-gE  do”  Wa-tho”  Zhi”-ga 

(EVENING  SONGS  LITTLE) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  662) 

1 

Pa-ge  u-tha-ga  tha  tsi-the  he  the  he  the, 

Wa-po-ga-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  tha  tsi-the  he  the-e, 
Tsi-the  he  the  he  the, 

Wa-po-ga-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  tha  tsi-the  he. 

2 

I-to“  gi-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  tha  tsi-the  he  the-e. 

3 

Sho“-ge  hu-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  tha  tsi-the  he  the-e. 

4 

We-ts’a  gi-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  tha  tsi-the  he  the-e. 
Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  662) 

1 

Pa-ge  u-tha-ga  the  tse  the  the  he  the, 

Wa-po-ga-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  the  tse  the  the. 
The  tse  the  the  the  he  the, 

Wa-po-ga-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  the  tse  the  the. 
The  tse  the  the  he  the. 

..  1  2.  •  .  A.  - 

I-to“  gi-e  tha  I?a-ge  u-tha-ga  the  tse  the  the, 

3 

Sho°-ge  hu-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  the  tse  the  the. 

4  .V 

We-ts’a  gi-e  tha  pa-ge  u-tha-ga  the  tse  the  the. 
Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  663) 

1 

Ni-ija  wi°  ho°-da-do°  i-g  hi-the.  to,')  no“, 

Ni-ka  wi°  ho“-da-do’'  i-e  hi-the  to", 

I-e  hi-the  to"  no",  wa-po-ha-ga, 

Pa-ge  u-tha-ga  i-e  hi-the  to"  no", 
iSTi-ka  wi"  ho°-da-do"  i-e  hi-the  to"  no"^. 

d 

I-e  hi-the  to"  no",  i-to"  ha  ga. 

3 

I-e  hi-the  to"  no",  sho"-ge  ha  ga. 

4 

I-e  hi-the  to"  no",  we-ts’a  ha  ga. 
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We'-ts’a  Wa-tho'' 

(snake  songs) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  664) 

1 

Hi-tho”-be  tsi-gthe  he  the,  hi-tho°-be  tsi-gthe  he  the. 
Hi-tho°-be  tsi-gthe  he  the, 

Pe-xe  wi“  hi-tho“-be  tsi-gthe  he  the, 

Hi-tho“-be  tsi-the  he  the,  hi-tho“-be  tsi-gthe  he  the. 

2 

Pe-xe  do-ba  hi-tho°-be  tsi-gthe  he  the. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  665) 

1 

Wa-ko°-da-gi  wi-e  mi-kshe  no“  ho'', 

Wa-ko^-da-gi  wi-e  mi-kshe  no", 

Wi-e  mi-kshe  no"  ho". 

Be  i-tha-zhi  wi-e  mi-kshe  no"  ho", 

Wa-ko"-da-gi  wi-e  mi-kshe  no", 

Wi-e  mi-kshe  no"  ho", 

Wa-ko"-da-go  wi-e  mi-kshe  no". 

2 

Ki-hi-e  wa-the  wi-e  mi-kshe  no"  ho". 

Ni-zhiu'  Wa-tho"  To^'-ga 

(RAIN  SONGS  GREAT  THE) 

Wl'-GI-E 

(RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  665;  literal  translation,  p.  818) 

1 

1.  A'tha  tsi  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Wa'-9a-ki-the  zhi“-ga  i-ta  wi”  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Ta'-dse  mo  “-ha  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Wi'-tsi-go  u-mo“-thi“  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Ta'-dse  pa-ho“-gthe  thi“  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Wi'-tsi-go  u-mo“-thi“  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Wi'-tsi-go  da-do“  no“-thi“  a-zhi  xtsi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Wa'-xpe-gthe  e-de  a-do“-be  kshi-the  bi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Ki'-gthi-ni-ka  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Wi'-tsi-go  u-mo“-thi“  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Wi'-tsi-go  da-do“  iio“-thi“  a-zhi  xtsi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  No“'-ka  u-tha-ha  thi"-ga  zhi  xtsi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Ta'-xpi  dsi  thi“-ga  zhi  xtsi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Sho“'  tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  I“'-dse-ha  gi-hi  xtsi  wa-thi“  hi  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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16.  Pa'u-ki-thi-bthi“-bthi“  xtsi  wa-tbi“  bi  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Sbo"'  tba  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  No“'-xe  no"  wa-tbu-§e  tse  a  i  tbo"-sbki  e-go"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi 

ga, 

19.  Wa'-ga-ki-tbe  zbi"-ga  i-ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Ga'  no"-zbi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

21.  Ta'-dse  ga-xpa  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Ta'-dse  pa-bo"-gtbe  tbi"  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Tse'-pi-tba  to“-ga  ksbe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Wi'-tsi-go  u-nio"-tbi"  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Wi'-tsi-go  da-do"  no"-tbi"  a-zbi  xtsi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Wa'-xpe-gtbe  e-de  a-do"-be  ksbi-tba  bi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Sbo"'  tba  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  No"'-ka  u-tba-ba  tbi"-ga  zbi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Ta'-xpi  dsi  tbi"-ga  zbi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  I"'-dse  ba  5i-bi  xtsi  wa-tbi"  bi  tse  a  i  tbo"-sbki  e-go"  no"  a',  a  bi" 

da,  t'Si  ga, 

31.  Pa'  u-ki-tbi-btbi"-btbi"  xtsi  wa-tbi"  bi  tse  a  i  tbo"  sbki  e-go", 

no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  No"'-xe  no"  wa-tbu-^e  tse  a  i  tbo"  sbki  e-go"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

33.  Wa'-§a-ki-tbe  zbi"-ga  i-ta'  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  Ga'  no"-zbi"  da,  a  bi"  da',  tsi  ga. 

3 

35.  Ta-dse  ba-90"  dsi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Dsi"'-tba  to“-ga  ksbe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Wi'-tsi-go  u-nio"-tbi"  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Wi'-tsi-go  da-do"  no"-tbi"  a-zbi  xtsi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Wa'-xpe-gtbe  e-da  a-do°-be  ksbi-tba  bi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  No"'-ka  u-tba-ba  tbi"-ga  zbi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Ta'-xpi  dsi  tbi"-ga  zbi  tbi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  I"'-dse  ba  5i-bi  xtsi  wa-tbi"  bi  tse  a  i  tbo"-sbki  e  go"  no"  a',  a 

bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Pa'  u-ki-tbi-btbi"-btbi"  xtsi  wa-tbi"  bi  tse  a  i  tbo"  sbki  e-go"  no" 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  No"'-xe  no"  wa-tbu-ge  tse  a  i  tbo"-sbki  e-go"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

45.  Wa'-ga-ki-tbe  zbi"-ga  i-ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Ga'  no  "-zbi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

50 
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4 

47.  Ta'-dse  a-k’a  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Ta'-dse  pa-ho°-gthe  thi“  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  No“'-ni-o“-ba  zhi“-ga  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Wi'-tsi  go  u-mo“-thi“  thi''  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Wi'-tsi-go  da-do “  no°-thi°  a-zhi  xtsi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  No“'-ka  u-tha-ha  thi“-ga  zhi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  Ta'-xpi  dsi  thi“-ga  zhi  thi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  I“'-dse  ha  gi-hi  xtsi  wa-thi“  hi  tse  a  i  tho“-shki  e-go“  no“  a',  a 

bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Pa'  ii-ki-thi-bthi“-bthi“  xtsi  wa-thi“  hi  tse  a  i  tho“  shki  e-go“  no“ 

a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  No”'-xe  no“  wa-thu-ge  tse  a  i  tho“  shki  e-go“  no“  a',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga. 


Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  668) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the, 
Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the, 
Mo“-xe  ga-be-a  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the, 
Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the, 
Mo“-xe  ga-be-a  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the, 
Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the. 

'2 

Mo“-xe  xo-dse-a  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the. 


3 

Mo°-xe  gi-a  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the. 

4 

Ki-a  hi  tha  tha  gi  ta  ba  the  the  he  the. 


Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  668) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  he, 

Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  he  the  he-e, 
Gi  ta  be  the  he, 

Ga-niu  ha  ha  gi  ta  ba  the  he, 
Wi-tsi-go  gi  ta  ba  the  he  the  he  the. 

2 

Thi-ho“-ho''-ba  gi  ta  ba  the  he. 

3 

Thi-gthe-gthe-ge  gi  ta  ba  the  he. 

4 

Mo“-xe  xo-dse-a  gi  ta  ba  the  he. 


5 

Cta-ki  tha  tha  gi  ta  ba  the  he. 
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Ni-zhiu'  Wa-tho'*  Zhi'^-ga 

(RAIN  SONGS  1  LITTLE) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  670) 

1 

Wi-tsi-go  thi“-ga  bi  to“-be  the  tse  the  the  he  the, 
Wi-tsi-go  thi“-ga  bi  to“-be  the  tse  the  the  he  the, 
Mo“-i“-ka  o-thi“-ga  bi  to  “-be  the  tse  the  the  he  the, 
Wi-tsi-go  thi“-ga  bi  to“-be  the  tse  the  the  he. 

2 

Mo“-i“-ka  tho-to“  i-tha-tha  thi-xu  the  tse  the  the  he  the. 

3 

Mo“-i“-ka  ba-xo“  i-tha-tha  thi-xu  the  tse  the  the  he  the. 

4 

Mo“-i“-ka  tho-to“  i-tha-tha  thi-xu  the  tse  the  the  he  the. 

5 

Mo”-i“-ka  ba-xo“  i-tha-tha  thi-xu  the  tse  the  the  he  the. 

Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  672) 

1 

Tsi-go  do-ba  ha  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“, 

Tsi-go  do-ba  ha  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“, 

Tsi-go  zho“  thi-to“  i-tha-tha  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“, 
Hi  tha-a  he  no“,  hi  tha-a  he  no“  a  he  no“, 

Tsi-go  do-ba  ha  mo°-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“, 

Tsi-go  do-ba  ha  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“. 

2 

Tsi-go  zho“  thi-shpi  tha-tha  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“. 

3 

Tsi-go  zh6“  bi-xtho“  no“  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no“. 

4 

Tsi-go  zho“  mo“-shi  tha-tha  mo“-thi“  a-kshi-the  no°. 

Ki-ka'-xe  I-ki-tsi'^  Wa-tho” 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  673) 

1 

Gthe-do“  zhu-dse  da-do  “  pa-ha  thi“  he  no°, 

Ha-we  bthe  a-thi“  a-thi“  he  no“, 

Ha-we  bthe  a-thi“  a  thi“  he  the  he  the 
Ha-we  bthe  a-thi“  a-thi“  he  no“, 

Ha-we  bthe  a-thi”  a-thi“  he  the  he  the. 

2 

Wa-zhi^-ga-be  da-do"*  pa-ha  thi**  he  no**, 

3 

Gthe-do“  zhu-dse  da-do**  pa-ha  thi**  he  no**. 

4 

Wa-zhi**-5a-be  da-do**  pa-ha  thi**  he  no**. 
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Song  2 

(Free  translation,  p.  674) 

1 

Gtha-thi'*  the-tho  gi  bi  no”,  the-tho  gi  bi  no”, 

The-tho  gi  bi  no”  tho”  tho”  ha  a, 

Gthe-do°  gtha-thi”  the-tho  gi  bi  no”, 

The-tho  gi  bi  no”,  the-tho  gi  bi  no”  tho”  tho”  ha. 

Song  3 

(Free  translation,  p.  675) 

1 

Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  go”-Qe-go”  gthi  no”-zi”-e  the  he  the, 
Go”-5e-go”  gthi  no”-zhi”-e  the  he  the,  go”-5e-go”  gthi  no”-zhi”-e, 
Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  go”-ge-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e  the  the  he  the, 
E  the  go”-5e-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e  the  he  the, 

Go”-5e-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e  the  he  the,  go”-5e-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e, 
Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  go”-5e-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e  the  he  the. 

2 

Wa-zhi”-ga-be  the  the-tho  go”-5e-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e  the  he  the. 

3 

Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  go”-ge-go”  gthi-no”-zhi”-e  the  he  the. 

4 

Wa-zhi”-5a-be  the  the-tho  go”-ge-go”  gthi-no”-zhi°-e  the  he  the. 
Mo”'-gthu-stse-dse  Wa-tho'' 

(ARROWS  HIS  RELEASING  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  676) 

1 

Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the, 
Mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the,  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e, 

Gthe-do”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  the  he  the, 
E  the  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the, 

Mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the,  ino”-the  the  ki-tha  ba-e, 

Gthe-do  ”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the. 

2 

Wa-zhi”-9a-be  the  the-tho  nio”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the. 

3 

Gthe-do  ”  zhu-dse  the  the-tho  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the. 

4 

Wa-zhi”-ga-be  the  the-tho  mo”-the-the  ki-tha  ba-e  the  he  the. 
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Wa-tsi'-a-dsi  Wa-tho’^ 

(VICTORY  SONGS) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  677) 

1 

He-no“  pa  thi-ko  pa  110“  ta-bthe  tha-to"  te, 
He-no“  pa-thi-ko  pa  no''  ta-bthe  tha-to''  te, 

Pa  thi-ko  pa  no''  ta-bthe  tha-to"  te, 

He-no“  pa-thi-ko  pa  no"  ta-bthe  tha-to “  te, 
He-no"  pa  thi-ko. 

2 

Pa  thi-ko,  a  no"  ta-bthe  tha-to"  te. 

3 

Pa-thi-ko,  zhu  no"  ta-bthe  tha-to"  te. 

4 

Pa  thi-ko,  hi  no"  ta-bthe  tha-to"  te. 

5 

Pa  thi-ko,  gi  no"  ta-bthe  tha-to"  te. 

U'-THU-gE  I-NO'^-ZHI^  Wa-THO'' 

(PARTICIPANTS  RISING  SONG) 

Song  1 

(Free  translation,  p.  678) 

1 

He  no"  pa  thi-ko  ta,  he-no"  pa  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we, 
0-tha-hi-hi  tha,  he-no"  pa  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we, 
0-tha-hi-hi  tha,  he-no"  pa  thi-ko  ta, 

He-no"  pa  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we,  0-tha-hi-hi  tha. 

2 

He-no“  a  thi-ko  ta,  he  no"  a  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we. 

3 

He-no“  zho  thi-ko  ta,  he-no"  zho  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we. 

4 

He-no"  hi  thi-ko  ta,  he-no"  hi  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we. 

5 

He-no"  gi  thi-ko  ta,  he-no"  gi  thi-ko  ta  hi  tho  we. 
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Qa'  Do-KA  Wi'-GI-E 

(RUSH  GREEN  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  688;  literal  translation,  p.  819) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Wa'-zha-zhe  u-dse-the  pe-tho“-ba  ni-ka-shi-ga  ba  do'^  a',  a  bi“ 

da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Xtha'-xtha  thi“-ge  xtsi  ni-ka-shi-ga  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Ha!'wi-§o“-ga  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho“-ta  thi“-ge'a-tha,  wi-co"-ga,  e'-ki-a, 

bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  0'-to°-be  tha-the  tse  a',  wi-^o^-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Ga'xtsi  hi  tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Tse'-xe  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Pe'-^ka  stse-dse  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no"-zhi"  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to"-ga,  wi-5o"-ga,  e-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

2- 

13.  He-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  0'-to"-be  tha-the  tse  a,  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

15. -  Ga'xtsi  hi  tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Tse'-xe  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Pe'-gka  zhu-dse  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no"-zhi"  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the  a-gthi-no"-zhi"-a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  E'-zhi-zhi-gka  to"-ga,  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

3 

21.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  0'-to"-be  tha-the  tse  a,  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Ga'xtsi  hi  tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Tse'-xe  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Pshi'-shto-zha  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no"-zhi"  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi  thi"-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to"-ga,  w-i-go"-ga,  e-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

4 

30.  Ga  xtsi  hi  tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Dse'ko"-ha  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Qa  btha-xe  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no"-zhi"  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to"-ga,  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Zhi"'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho"  ta  zhi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e-gi-a  bi  a' 

a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga.  ’  ’ 
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37.  Ga'xtsi  hi  tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Dse'ko"-ha  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  hi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  G^^u-dse  to“-ga  to°  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no“-zhi“  to“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  The  ho“',  wi-zhi“-the  a'-gthi-no“-zhi°  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  E-zhi-zhi  gka  to“-ga,  wi-go"-ga,  e-gi-a  hi  a,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

6 

43.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  hi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  Ga'xtsi  hi  tha  i  do°  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Dse'u-gko“-gka  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Qa'zhi“-ga  ba-tse  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  Pe'-tho“-ba  hi  no“-zhi“  to“  a',  a  bi'^  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi“  gi  thi°-e  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  The  ho“',  wi-zhi°-the  a'-gthi-no“-zhi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  She  e'shno“  u-tha-dse  tha  to°  she  a,  wi-go“-ga,  e-gi-a  hi  a',  a  bi“ 

da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  the  ta  bi  a,  wi-go°-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

52.  Zhi°'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  Wa'-xo-be  gi-be-to"  o"-gi-the  o"-mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga, 

e'-ki-a,  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

7 

54.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Ba'-ge  tse  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  He-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Ke'gi"-dse  ga-tse  pe-tho"-ba  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Qa'zhi"-ga  ba-tse  pe-tho"-ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  U'-dse  thi"-kshe  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

60.  Ba'-shko"-shko"  the  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  pa-gthe  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Ba'-xi  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Ga'tse  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  Zhi"'-ga  wa-xo-be  the  ino"-thi°  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

8 

65.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Ke'gi"-dse  ga-tse  sha-pe  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

67.  Qa'ba-tse  we-sha-pe  thi"-kshe  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  gthi"  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

69.  Qa'zhi"-ga  u-dse  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  Ba'-shko"-shko"  tsi-the  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

71.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  pa-gthe  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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72.  Ba'-xi  tsi-the  to“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga> 

73.  Ga'tse  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

74.  Wa'-thi“-e  gka  she-ino“  mo“-zhi  i“  da', a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

75.  Mi'  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

76.  Wa'-pa-xi-tha  to“  he  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

77.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-ba-xi-tha  ino“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

78.  Wa'-ba-xi-tha  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-5o“-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

79.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  the  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

80.  Wa'-xo-be  gi-ga-gi  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

Hi^'-dse  Wi'-gi-e 

(LINDEN  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  691;  literal  translation,  p.  821) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Wa'-zha-zhe  U-dse-the  Pe-tho“-ba  ni-ka-shi-ga  ba  do“  a',  a  bi° 

da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Xtha'-xtha  thi“-ge  xtsi  ni-ka-shi-ga  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Ha!'  wi-go°-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho“  ta  thi“-ge  a-tha,  wi-go“-ga, e'-ki-a 

bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Ga'  xtsi  hi-tha  i  do°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Ga'-xa  zhi“-ga  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  E'-hiu  xa-tha  zhi“-ga  to“  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi“  gi-e  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  The  ho“'  wi-zhi“-the  a-gthi-no“-zhi°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Hal'  wi-go“-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho“  ta  zhi  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

13.  0'-to“-be  tha-the  tse  a,  wi-go°-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Ga'  xtsi  hi-tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Ga'-xa  zhi°-ga  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  E'-hiu  zhi°-ga  to”  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi”  gi-e  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  The  ho”',  wi-zhi”-the  a-gthi-no“-zhi”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho”  ta  zhi  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a', 

a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 

3 

20.  0'-to”-be  tha-the  tse. a,  wi-go°-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  Ga'  xtsi  hi-tha  i  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  O'-gu  ko”-ha  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Hi”'-dse  xo-dse  to”  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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24.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi“  gi-e  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Ha!'  wi-zhi“-the  a'-gthi-no“-zhi“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  The  ho“',  wi-zhi“-the,  a'-gthi-no“-zhi“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Zhi°'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho“  ta  zhi  a',  wi-9on-ga,  e'-gi-a,  bi  a', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to“-ga',  wi-9o”-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

4 

29.  0'-to“-be  tha-the  tse  a',  wi-Qo°-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Ga'  xtsi  hi-tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  0'-9u  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Hi“'-dse  zhu-dse  to “  no “  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi“  gi-e  do“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  The  ho“',  wi-zhi“-the,  a'-gthi-no“-zhi“a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to“-ga',  wi-go^-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

5 

36.  0'-to"-ba  tha-the  tse  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Ga'-xtsi  hi-tha  i  no°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  O'-gu  u-gko“-gka  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Hi“'-dse  sha-be  to°  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi“  gi-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to"-ga',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

6 

43.  0'-to"-be  tha-the  tse  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  Ga'  xtsi  hi-tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  O'-gu  u-gko°-gka  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Wa'-xtha  hi  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  E'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no"-zhi"  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  The-ho°',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi  no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Hal'  wi-go"-ga,  e-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  to"-ga',  wi-go°-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  Zhi"'-ga  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho"  ta  zhi  a',  wi-gon-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a', 

a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

7 

53.  Ga'  xtsi  hi-tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  O'-gu  go-da  ko"-ha  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Ha'-do-ga  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  He'-dsi  xtsi  hi  no  "-zhi"  to"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a'-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  Ha!'  wi-go"-ga,  e-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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60.  She  e''shno“  u-tha-dse  tha  to“  she  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-gi-a  hi  a',  a 

bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  the  mo“-thi“  bi  a',  wi-Qo^-ga,  e'-ki-a,  bi  a', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-xo-be  the  mo"-thi“  bi  do“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Wa'-xo-be  gi-^a-gi  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o“-ga,  e'-H-a  bi 

a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  Tsi'-zhu  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Ho“'-ga  e-tho“-ba',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Wa'-xo-be  the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-Qo“-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

67.  Wa'-xo-be  the  mo"-thi°  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  Wa'-xo-be  gi-9a-gi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi^a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 


Qa  Wi'-gi-e 

(RUSH  RITUAL) 

(Recited  by  the  Weaver) 

(Free  translation,  p.  698  ;  literal  translation,  p.  823) 

1.  Wa'-ko"-da  to“-ga  e-de  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi,  a 'be  the, 

2.  Wa'-ko"-da  e  ski  do",  a'be  the, 

3.  Wa'-ko"-da  to"-ga  e-de  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi,  a'be  the, 

4.  Wa'-ko"-da  ho"  ge'e-no"  bi  no",  a'be  the, 

5.  Wa'-ko"-da  e'shki  do",  a'be  the, 

6.  Wa'-ko"-da  ho"  ge'e-no"  bi  no",  a'be  the, 

7.  Wa'-ko"-da  u-ga-9i-hi  tsi  zho"  kshe  no"  no",  a'be  the, 

8.  Qi  zho"  kshe  e-wa-ka  bi,  a  be  the, 

9.  Wa'-ko"-da  to“-ga  e-de  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi,  a'be  the, 

10.  Wa'-ko"-da  ho"  ge  e-no"  bi  no",  a'be  the, 

11.  Wa'-ko"-da  e  shki  do",  a'be  the. 


12.  Wa'-ko"-da  ho"  ge  e-no"  bi  no",  a'be  the, 

13.  Wa'-ko"-da  u-ga-9o"-ho"  tsi  kshe  no",  a'be  the, 

14.  U  -ga-9o"-ho"  tsi  zho"  kshe  no"  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  bi,  a'be  the 

15.  Wa'-ko"-da  e-shki  do",  a'be  the, 

16.  Wa'-ko"-da  ho"  ge  e-no"  bi  no",  a'be  the, 

17.  Wa'-ko"-da  to"-ga  e-de  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi,  a'be  the, 

18.  Wa'-ko"-da  u-ga-zhi-hi  tsi  zho"  kshe  no"  no",  a'be  the 

19.  Wa'-ko"-da  e  shki  do"  a,  a'be  the. 


20.  Wa'-ko"-da  to"-ga  e-.de  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  bi,  a'be  the, 

21.  Wa'-ko"-da  e  shki  do",  a'be  the, 

22.  Wa'-ko"-da  u-ga-zhu-dse  tsi-gthi"  thi"-kshe  no"  no"  a'be 

23.  Wa'-ko"-da  e  shki  do",  a'be  the. 


the, 
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24.  Wa'-ko"-da  to-ho  kshe  no"  no",  a'be  the, 

25.  Xtha'-gka  u-ki-ho"-ge  e-go"  kshe  no",  a'be  the, 

26.  Da'-ko"  u-ga-k'u  e-go"  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi,  a'be  the, 

27.  Wa'-ko"-da  ho"  ge  e-no"  bi  no",  a'be  the, 

28.  Qa'-be  to  e-go"  a-tsi-zho"  kshe  no"  no",  a'be  the, 

29.  Qa'wa-tse-ga  xtsi,  a'be  the, 

30.  Qa'wa-tse-ga  xtsi,  u-ga-she  thi°-ge  xtsi,  u-k'o"-ha  bi,  a  bi  do". 

Ho'^-BE'-gu  Wl'-GI-E 

(MOCCASIN  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  700;  literal  translation,  p.  824) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Ke'gi"-dse  ga-tse  pe-tho"-ba  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Ga'gu-e  o"-ki-the  o"-ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  o"-ki-the  o"-mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Xa'-dse  gi-gta-ge  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

7.  Da'-do"  ho"-be-ko"  the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  We'-ts’a  ni-dsi-wa-the  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Ga'ho"-be-ko"  the  ino"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Ho"'-be-ko"  the  nio"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Xa'-dse  e-shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Ho"'-be-ko"  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

3 

13.  Da'-do"  mo  "-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi"-to-zhi"-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  He'i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Ga'mo"-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Mo  "'-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga 

4 

20.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-to-be  mo°-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Ni'-ka  wa-k’o"  o-tha-ha  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Ga'wa-ba-to-be  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Wa'-ba-to-be  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Wa'-ba-to-be  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga, 

e'-hi-a,  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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26.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Ke'5i°-dse  ga-tse  sha-pe  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Ga'yu-e  o“-ki-tlie  o“-mo°-thi°  ta  bi  a,  wi-go^-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  gu'-e  o°-ki-the  o°-mo'’-thi“  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Xa'-dse  gi-9ta-ge  o"-ki-the  o"-mo"-tbi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

6 

32.  Da'-do"  ho"-be-po"  the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  We'-ts’a  ni-dsi-wa-the  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  Ga'ho"-be-ko°  the  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Ho"'-be-ko"  the  nio"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Xa'-dse  e-shki  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Ho^'-be-ko"  gi-ba-xa  zhi  ki-the  nio"-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-5o"-ga, 

e'-ki-a,  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 


38.  Da'-do"  mo°-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi"-to-zhi"-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  He'tha-ta  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Ga'mo"-hi"  gi-the  nio"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

8 

45.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

nio«-thi"  ta  ba  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  Ml  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Wa'-k’o  wo"  we-da-the  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  Ga'wa-ba-to-be  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Wa'-ba-to-be  nio"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga 

51.  Wa'-ba-to-be  gi-o^s’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a'!  wi-co"-2a 

e  -ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga.  ’ 

9 

wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga 

53.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga,  ^  ’ 

54.  Shi"'-to  ho  btho"-xe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

rf'  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  Wa  -ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Wa  -ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  o"-ki-the  o"-mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a' 

wi-90  -ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga.  ’ 
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58.  Da'-do”  wa-ba-xtho-ge  ino“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  Shi'-mi  ho-btho“-xe  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

60.  Ga'wa-ba-xtho-ge  ino”-thi''  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  o“-ki-the  o°-mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi- 

50 “-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

63.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  t-si  ga, 

65.  Ni'-ka  wa-k’o“  o-tha-ha  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Ga'wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

67.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  o“-ki-the  o“-mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi- 

9o“-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

12 

69.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  Wa'-k’o  wo“  we-da-the  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

71.  Ga'wa-ba-xtho-ge  ino“-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

72.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  ino“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

73.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  o“-ki-the  o“-mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi- 

9o“-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 


Ki'-no''  Wi'-gi-e 
(painting  ritual) 

(Free  translation,  p.  704;  literal  translation,  p.  826) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Da'-do“  ki-no“  gi-the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Wa'-ko“-da  tse-ga  xtsi  e-tho“-be  hi  no“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Wa'-ko“-da  u-ga-zhu-dse  xtsi  hi  thi“  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Zhi“'-ga  ki-no“  gi-the  mo“-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Zhi“'-ga  ki-no“  gi  the  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Ts’e'wa-tse-xi  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

8.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a', a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Da'-do“  wa-gthe  gi-the  nio“-thi“  t-a  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Wa'-ko“-da  tse-ga  xtsi  e-tho“-be  hi  no“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  I-shdo-ge  dsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Wa'-gthe  to“  e-go“  to“  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Ga'wa-gthe  gi-the  ino“-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-gthe  gi-the  ino“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Wa'-gthe  gi-xi-tha  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga. 

16.  Ts’e'wa-tse-xi  ki-tbe  nio“-thi“  ta  bi  a,  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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17.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Da'-do“  wa-no“-p’i“  to“  kshi-the  ta  ba  do°  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Da'-gthe  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Ga'wa-no“-p’i“  to“  kshi-the  a-ka',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

4 

21.  Da'-do"  a-ko"-ta  kshi-the  nio°-thi“  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Da'-gthe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga,  •*' 

23.  A'-ko°-ta  kshi-the  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Da'-gthe  o-k’o-pi  a  bi  i-the  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga. 

5 

25.  Da'-do"  pi-tha  to"  kshi-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Da'-gthe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Pi'-tha  to"  kshi-tha  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Da'-gthe  o-k’o-pi  a-tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Da'-gthe  o-k’o-pi  a  bi  i-the  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi"  da,- 

tsi  ga. 

6  '  -i  .  -i. . . 

30.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Da'-do"  ho"-be  to"  kshi-the  ino"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Da  -gthe  do"  ho  "-be  to"  kshi-tha  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Da'-gthe  ho"-be  to"  kshi-the  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',’  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga,  ’ 

34.  Da'-gthe  o-k’o-pi  a  bi  i-the  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga.  ’ 

7 

35.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Da'-do"  mi  to"  kshi-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ‘^a 

37.  Da'-gthe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga,  ^ 

38.  Mi' to"  kshi-the  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Da'-gthe  o-k’o-pi  a-tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  O'-ts’a-ge  xtsi  i-the  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a 

bi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga.  ’ 


Wa'-9i-thu-9e  Wi'-gi-e 

(FOOTSTEP  RITUAL) 

(iree  trimslation,  ]).  708;  literal  translation,  p.  827) 

1 


n  wa-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Ml  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  O'-k’o-be  wi"  a-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  O  -k’o-be  wi"  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 
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5.  Wa'-dsu-ta  wi“  a-^i-thu-^e  mo“-th.i“  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  ^si  ga, 

6.  Wa'-dsu-ta  wi“  e-^ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  wi"  a-ki-gtha-thi“  no“  no“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Ga'wa-^i-thu-ge  ino“-thi“  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Wa'-gi-thu-ge  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Wa'-9i-thu-9e  gi-o-ts’e-ga  o"-ki-the  o"-mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a^',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

11.  Da'-do"  wa-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  O'-k’o-be  tho"-ba  a-9i-thu-9e  ino"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  O'-k’o-be  tho"-ba  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tho"-ba  wa-9i-thu-96ino"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsiga, 

16.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tho"-ba  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tho"-ba  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no",  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

18.  Ga'wa-9i-thu-9e  nio"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Wa'-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  Wa'-9i-thu-9e  gi-o-ts’e-ga  o"-ki-the  o"-ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga, 

e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

3 

21.  Da'-do"  wa-9i-thu-9e  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  O'-k’o-be  tha-bthi"  a'-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  O'-k’o-be  tha-bthi"  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tha-bthi"  wa-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tha-bthi"  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tha-bthi"  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no"  a',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Ga'wa-9i-thu-9e  nio"-thi"  bi  ,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Wa'-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Wa'-xo-be  zhi"-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Ha'-gtha-thi"  gho-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio"-thi"  e-dsi'ba  she  tse. 

4 

32.  Da'-do"  wa-9i-thu-9e  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  O'-k’o-be  do-ba  a-9i-thu-9e  nio"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  O'-k’o-be  do-ba  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Wa'-dsu-ta  do-ba  wa-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Wa'-dsu-ta  do-ba  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  do-ba  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

39.  Ga'wa-9i-thu-9e  nio"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Wa'-9i-thu-9e  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Wa'-9i-thu-9e  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ha-gtha-thi"  e-dsi'ba  she  tse. 
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Pe'-xe  Tnu-gE  Wi'-gi-e 

(RATTLE  TAKING-UP  RITUAL) 

(Belonging  to  the  Ho“'-ga) 

(Free  translation,  p.  711;  literal  translation,  p.  829) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Da'-do“  pe-xe  gi-the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  I'-thi-shno“  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Ga'wa-pa  i-ta  thi“-kshe  a',  a,bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Pe'-xe  gi-tha  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Pe'-xe  gi-the  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  We'-thi-hi-dse  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go^-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

2 

10.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Da'-do“  pe-xe-gu  the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do“’a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  I'-thi-shno“  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Hi'-k’e  i-shdo-ge  kshe  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Ga'pe-xe-gu  the  ino'^-thi“  ta  bi  a,  wi-go“-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“ 

da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Pe'-xe-gu  the  ino“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  We'-thi-hi-dse  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go°-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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20.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  Da'-do“  pe-xe  i-ba  the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga,  ^ 

23.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  I'-thi-shno**  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

25.  A'-xi-be  i-shdo-ge  kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Ga'pe-xe  i-ba  the  ino“-thi“  bi  a',  a  b’i“  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Pe'-xe  i-ba  the  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  We'-thi-hi-dse  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go°-ffa 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga.  ’ 
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29.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  t'Si  ga, 

30.  Mo“'-shi-ta  u-thi-k’u-dse  ga  tse  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  E  shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Wa'-thi“-e  gka  zhi  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Mo”'-zho“  xtho-k’a  sho“  e-go“  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  Wa'-gthu-shka  be  zhi“-ga  i-ta  i  shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  U'-ki-o“-the  o“-ga-xe  o“-mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-Qo“-ga,  e'-ki-a,  bi 

a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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36.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  Ga'-mo“-dse  ga  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  E'  shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Wa'-thi“-e  gka  zhi  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ui-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Wa'-shi-shi-to°  bi  e  no*'  bi  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Sho"'xtsi  pa-xe  i"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Zhi"'-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Wa'-shi-shi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  U'-bn-dse  xtsi  i-the  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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47.  He-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Ga'-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  Wa'-thi"-e  gka  ga-ga-thu  the'-tha  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Shi"'-to  ho-btho"-xe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  A'-ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  nio"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go°-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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54.  I'-tho"-be-o"  ga-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Shi'-mi  ho-btho"-xe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  A'-ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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59.  I'-tha-bthi'^-o“  xtsi  ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  do°  shki  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

60.  Ni'-ka  wa-k’o“  o-tha-ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  A'-ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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64.  I'-do-ba-o°  xtsi  ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Wa'-k’o  wo“  we-da-the  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  A'-ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

67.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  mo“-thi“  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  Wa'-ga-ga-thu  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi°  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

69.  I'-gthi-hi-dse  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

70.  We'-thi-hi-dse  wo'-ts’e-ga  o"-ki-the  o"-mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-gon 

ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 


Pe'-xe  Tnu-gE  Wi'-gi-e 
(rattle  taking-up  ritual) 

(Belonging  to  tho  Wa-zha'-zhe  Gens) 

(Free  translation,  p.  713;  literal  translation,  p.  831) 

1 

1.  Da'-do"  pe-xe  gi  the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga 

2.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  To"'-wo"-gtho"  pe-tho"-ba  ha  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  I  -thi-shno"  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Wa  -pa  i-ta  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Ga'pe-xe  gi  the  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Pe'-xe  ghthe  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  Pe'-xe  gi-sho"-tha  zhi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi,  ga. 


9.  Da'-do"  pe-xe-gu  the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  Ml  hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga,  ‘  ^ 

ll'  pe-tho"-ba  ha  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  I  -thi-shno"  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Hi'-k’e  i-shdo-ge  kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Ga'pe-xe-gu  the  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Pe'-xe-gu  the  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Pe  -xe  gi-ga-thu  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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17.  Da'-do“  pe-xe  i-ba  the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  To“'-wo“-gtho“  pe-tho“-ba  ha  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  I'-thi-shno“  thi“-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  A'-xi-be  i-shdo-ge  kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Ga'pe-xe  i-ba  the  mo“-thi°  bi  a',  a  bi'^  da,  tsi  ga, 

23.  Pe'-xe  i-ba  the  ino“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Pe'-xe  i-ba  i-ts’a  thi“-ge  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi“  da',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga. 

4 

25.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Ga'-mo“-dse  ga  thi“-kshe  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  E'shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Wa'-thi“-e  pka  zhi  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  Wa'-shi-shi-to“  bi  e  no“  bi  no“  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Sho'^'xtsi  pa-xe  i“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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32.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Mo°'-shi  ta  u-thi-k’  o-dse  ga  tse  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

34.  E'shki  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Wa'-thi“-e  §ka  zhi  i°  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  U'-ki-o“-the  ino“-thi“  ta  ba  she  a-wa-kshi-ino“  i“  da',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga. 
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38.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Ga'-ga-thu  the  tha  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Mo“'-zho“  xtho-k’a  sho“  e-go“  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  U'-ga-da-tho“  i-he-tha  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-ga-ga-thu  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Mo“'-zho“  xtho-k’a  sho“  e-go“  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  U'-ga-da-tho“  i-tie-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi“  da',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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45.  I'-tho“-ba-o°  xtsi  ga-ga-thu  the  tha  di  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  Mo°'-zho“  sho“  e-go“  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  No“'-xu-dse  i-to“  i-he-tha  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  Zhi°'-ga  wa-ga-ga-thu  nio°-thi“  bi  do"*  shki  a  ,  a  bi  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi“-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Mo“'-zho“  sho“  e-go“  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  No^'-xu-dse  i-to“  i-he-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a,  wi-go“-ga,  e'-ki-a,  bi 

a,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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53.  I'-tha-bthi“-o"  xtsi  ga-§a-thu  the^^tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

54.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi”-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Mo"'-zho“  sho"  e-go"  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  I'-shko"  thi"-ge  i-he-tha  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-ga-ga-thu  jno"-thi"  bi  do"  shiki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi“-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  Mo"'-zho"  sho"  e-go"  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

60.  I'-shko"  thi“-ge  i-he-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a,  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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61.  I'-do-ba-o"  xtsi  ga-ga-thu  the-tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi"-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Mo"'-zho"  sho"  e-go"  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  U'-ga-bu-dse  gthi  i-he-tha  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Zhi“'-ga  wa-ga-ga-thu  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Wa'-gthu-shka  zhi"-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

67.  Mo"'-zho"  sho"  e-go"  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  U'-p-bu-dse  gthi  i-he-the  mo“-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-ki-a, 

bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  Wi'-gi-e 

(MAKINd  THE  SHKINE  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  718) 

1 

1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Wa'-zha-zhe  u-dse-the  te-tho"-ba  ui-ka-shi-ga  ba  do"  a',  a  bi" 

da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Xtha  -xtha  thi  -ge  xtsi  ni-ka-shi-ga  tho"-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  Zhi"'-p  wa-xo-be  tha  ba  tho"  ta  thi“-ge'  a-tha,  wi-go“-ga, 

e'-ki-a,  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ge  ino"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Wa'-dsu-ta  wi“  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',’  a 

bi”  da,  tsi  ga,  ’ 

8.  Wa'-dsu-ta  wi"  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  wi"  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no"  a',  a'  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga,  ’ 

10.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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11.  Da'-do"  mo“-hi°  gi-the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

12.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi”-to-zhi”-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  He'i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  Mo  "'-hi"  gi-the  ta  bi  a,  wi-go"-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a, 

bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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17.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-ba-xe  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

18.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

19.  Shi"'-to  ho  btho"-xe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  A'-ba-ba-xe  mo"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ge, 

e'-ki-a,  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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23.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tho"-ba  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi"  da  tsi  ga, 

25.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tho"-ba  e-^ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tho”-ba  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

27.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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28.  Da'-do"  mo"-hi"  gi-the  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi"-to-zhi"-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  He'i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-the  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Mo"'-hi"  gi  tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

33.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-Qo"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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34.  Da'  do"  wa-ba-ba-xe  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  Shi'-mi-ho  btho"-xe  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  A'-ba-ba-xe  nio"-thi"  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  nio"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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40.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi°  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tha-bthi“  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-5o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

42.  Wa'-dsu-ta  tha-bthi“  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi°  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  tha-bthi“  a-ki-gtha-thi“  no“  no°  a',  a  bi” 

da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-go“-ga  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 
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47.  Da'-do"  mo“-hi“  gi-the  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi“-to-zhi“-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  He'i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-the  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

51.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

52.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-5o"-ga,  e'-ki-a,  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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53.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-ba-xe  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Ni'-ka  wa-k’o"  o-tha'-ha  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  A'-ba-ba-xe  tse  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  ino"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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59.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

60.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-xtho-ge  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsiga, 

61.  Wa'-dsu-ta  do-ba  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  Wa'-dsu-ta  do-ba  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  do-ba  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

64.  Ga'wa-ba-xtho-ge  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a 

bi"  da,  tsi  ga,  ’ 

65.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  ino"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  wo-ts’e-ga  o"-ki-the  o"-mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a', 

wi-go"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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67.  Da'-do"  mo"-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  da,  tsi  ga, 

68.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi"-to-zhi"-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

69.  He  i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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70.  Mo“'-hi“  gi-the  ta  bi  a',  wi-Qo“-ga,  e-ki-a,  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

71.  Mo“'-hi“  gi-tha  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

72.  Mo“'-hi“  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  mo"-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

12 

73.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-ba-xe  mo“-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

74.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

75.  Wa'-k’o  wo“  we-da-the  do”  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

76.  A'-ba-ba-xe  tse  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

77.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  mo“-thi“  bi  do”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

78.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio”-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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79.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

80.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo”-thi”  ta  ba  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

81.  Wa'-dsu-ta  ga-to”  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

82.  Wa'-dsu-ta  ga-to”  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

83.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  ga-to”  a-ki-gtha-thi”  no”  no”  a',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga, 

84.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

85.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  nio”-thi”  bi  do”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

86.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go”-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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87.  Da'-do“  mo°-hi“  gi-the  ino”-thi“  ta  ba  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

88.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi”-to-zhi“-ga  kshe  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

89.  He'i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga,  ^  ^ 

90.  Mo“'-hi”  gi-the  ta  bi  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

91.  Mo”'-hi”  gi-tha  bi  do”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

92.  Mo°'-hi”  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  ino”-thi”  ta  bi  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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93.  Da'-do”  wa-ba-ba-xe  ino”-thi”  ta  ba  do”  a  ,  a  bi  da,  tsi  ga, 

94.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta  ni-ka-shi-ga',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

95.  I'-to”-wo”-gtho“  bi  thi”-kshe  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

96.  A'-ba-ba-xe  tse  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

97.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  ino”-thi“  bi  do”  shki  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

98.  Wa-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio“-thi“  t^  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga, 

e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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99.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

100.  Da'-do°  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo°-thi“  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

101.  Wa'-dsu-ta  sha-pe  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-5o“-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a', 

a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

102.  Wa'-dsu-ta  sha-pe  e-gka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

103.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  sha-pe  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no°  no“  a',  a  bi“  da, 

tsi  ga, 

104.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  tee  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

105.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  mo“-thi“  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

106.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-5o"-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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107.  Da'-do"  mo"-hi"  gi-the  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

108.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi"-to-zhi"-ga  kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

109.  He'i-shdo-ge  tee  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

no.  Mo  "'-hi"  gi-the  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

111.  Mo"'-hi"  gi-tha  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

112.  Mo  "'-hi"  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-5o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi 

a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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113.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-ba-xe  nio"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

114.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

115.  To"'-wo"-gtho"  wa-kshi-the  thi"-kshe  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

116.  A'-ba-ba-xe  tse  a,  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

117.  W^a  -ba-ba-xe  ino"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

118.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',’ wi-9o"-ga, 

e'-ki  a,  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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119.  Da'-do"  wa-ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  ta  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

120.  Wa'-dsu-ta  pe-tho"-ba  a-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-ki-a, 

bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga,  ’  ^ 

121.  Wa'-dsu-ta  pe-tho"-ba  e-9ka  e-wa-ka  ba  zhi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

122.  Wa'-dsu-ta  u-ba-tse  pe-tho"-ba  a-ki-gtha-thi"  no"  no"  a',  a 

bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

123.  A'-ba-xtho-ge  tse  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

124.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

125.  Wa'-ba-xtho-ge  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  mo"-thi"  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o"-o-a 

e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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126.  Da'-do“  mo“-hi“  gi-the  mo“-thi°  ta  ba  d.o“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

127.  Wa'-dsu-ta  shi“-to-zhi”-ga  kshe  no“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

128.  He'i-shdo-ge  tse  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

129.  Mo“'-hi“  gi-the  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga,  e-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

130.  Mo“'-hi“  gi-tha  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

131.  Mo°'-hi“  gi-pa-hi  ki-the  mo“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-9o“-ga,  e'-ki-a, 

bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

21 

132.  Da'-do“  wa-ba-ba-xe  ino“-thi"  ta  ba  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

133.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

134.  Wa'-k’o  wa-sho“  kshe  thi°-kshe  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

135.  A'-ba-ba-xe  tse  a',  wi-§o“-ga,  e'-ki-a,  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tse  ga, 

136.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  mo“-thi”  bi  do“  shki  a',  a  bi*^  da,  tsi  ga, 

137.  Wa'-ba-ba-xe  gi-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  ino“-thi“  ta  bi  a',  wi-go“-ga, 

e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga. 

No'^-ni'-hi  Wi'-gi-e 
(tobacco  ritual) 


(Free  translation,  p.  723) 


1 


1.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

2.  Wa'-zha-zhe  u-dse-the  pe-tho“-ba  ni-ka-shi-ga  ba  do”  a',  a  bi” 

da,  tsi  ga, 

3.  Wi'-§o“-ga,  e'-ki-e  no”-zhi”  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

4.  We'-ki-k’o”  tho”-tse  thi“-ge  a-tha,  wi-Qo”-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi” 

da,  tsi  ga, 

5.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

6.  Sho'-ka  wa-ba-xi  to”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

7.  Hiu'-e-ga  ^kiu-e  to”  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

8.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi”  gi-e  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

9.  The  ho”',  wi-zhi“-the,  a-gthi-no”-zhi”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

10.  We'-ki-k’o”  tho”  ta  zhi  a,  wi-9o”-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

11.  Wa'-tha-gi-dse  tho”  ta  zhi  a,  wi-go”-ga,  e'-ki-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da, 

tsi  ga. 


12.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

13.  Zha'-hiu  to"^  no”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

14.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi”  gi-e  do”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

15.  The  ho”',  wi-zhi”-the,  a-gthi-no”-zhi”  a  ,  a  bi  da,  tsi  ga, 

16.  We'-ki-k’o”  tho“-ta  zhi  a',  wi-9o“-ga,  e'-gi-a,  bi”  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga, 

17.  Wa'-tha-gi-dse  tho”-ta  zhi  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da, 

18.  0'-to“-be  tha-the  tse  a',  wi-go”-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi”  da,  tsi  ga. 
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19.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

20.  O'-po^-noMa  e-go“  to“  no“  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

21.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi“  gi-e  do“  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

22.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  t-si  ga, 

23.  We'-ki-k’o"  tho"-ta  zhi  a',  wi-50"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

24.  Wa'-tha-^i-dse  tho"-ta  zhi  a',  wi-Qo"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da, 


25.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

26.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

27.  Tse'-xe  xtsi  ge  dsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

28.  Mi'-ta-o-ga-xthe  hi  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

29.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

30.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

31.  We'-ki-k’o"  tho"-ta  zhi  a,  wi-§o"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

32.  Wa'-tha-gi-dse  tho"-ta  zhi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

33.  0'-to"-be  tha-the  tse  a,  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 

5 

34.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

35.  No"'-ni-ba-tse~thi"-kshe  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

36.  E'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

37.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a'-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

38.  We'-ki-k’o"  tho"  tse  a-ka',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

39.  I'-k’u-tse  a-tsia  tha  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

40.  Gi'-ha-go"  a-zhi  xtsi  a-ka',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

41.  Wa'-tha-gi-dse  tho"-ta  zhi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 

6 

42.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

43.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

44.  A'-ba-du  a-tha-k’a-be  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

45.  Mo"'-bi-dse  zhi"-ga  to"  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

46.  He-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi-e  do"  a,  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

47.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

48.  E'-go"  tho"-tse  xtsi  a',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

49.  I'-k’u-tse  a-tsia-tha  ba  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

50.  Wa'-tha-gi-dse  tho"-tse  a-ka,  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga, 

51.  E'-zhi-zhi  gka  u-to"-ga',  wi-go"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga. 
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52.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

53.  Ga'xtsi  hi-tha  i  do“  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

54.  A'-ba-du  a-ga-ha  dsi  xtsi  a',  a  bi“  da,  tsi  ga, 

55.  Mo“'-bi-dse  hiu-stse-dse  to“  no"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

56.  He'-dsi  xtsi  a-thi"  gi-e  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

57.  The  ho"',  wi-zhi"-the,  a-gthi-no"-zhi"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

58.  We'-ki-k’o"  tho"-tse  xtsi  a',  wi-9o"-ga,  e'-gi-a  bi  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

59.  Tsi'-zhu  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

60.  Ho"'-ga  e-tho"-ba',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

61.  We'-ki-k’o"  the  mo"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

62.  We'-ki-k’o"  the  mo"-thi"  bi  do"  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

63.  Da'thu-ts’a-ga  zhi  ki-the  ino"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

64.  Mi'hi-e  ge  ta',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

65.  Wa'-tha-gi  dse  nio"-thi"-bi  do"  shki  a',  a  bi"  da,  tsi  ga, 

66.  Wa'-tha-Qi-dse  di-o-ts’e-ga  ki-the  nio"-thi"  ta  i  tsi"  da',  a  bi"  da, 

tsi  ga. 


Part  IV.  LITERAL  TRANSLATION 
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PART  IV.  LITERAL  TRANSLATION 


No'^-ni'  A-tha-sho-dse  Wi'-gi-e 

(TOBACCO  SMOKING  EITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  544;  Osage  version,  p.  731) 

1.  Da-do“,  what;  zhi"-ga',  the  little  ones;  wa-zhi“',  symbol  of  cour¬ 

age;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel  the  path 
of  life;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do“,  interrogative  particle;  a,  they 
said;  a  bi“  da,  it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in  this.  (16,  30, 
44,  60,  71,  81.) 

2.  I“-gtho“,  lynx;  gthe-zhe,  mottled;  zhi“-ga,  the  little;  kshe,  lies 

outstretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  wa-zhi°,  courage;  to"-ga,  great;  do", 

for  that  reason;  wa-zhi",  symbol  of  courage;  gi-the,  make  to 
be  theh’;  a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled.  (18,  62.) 

4.  Ho"-ba,  day;  i-ta-xe,  the  beginning  of;  tho"  dsi,  at  that  time; 

a,  they  said.  (19,  34,  47,  63.) 

5.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  wa-ko"-tha,  to  attack;  tsi-the,  rushed 

forth;  do",  did;  a,  they  said.  (20,  35,  48,  64.) 

6.  Ta,  deer;  he,  horns;  ba-shi-zhe,  curved;  kshe,  lies  outstretched; 

no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

7.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  ts’e-the,  cause  to  die;  i-he-the,  made 

to  lie  upon  the  earth;  to",  as  he  stood;  a,  they  said.  (23,  38.) 

8.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  e-dsi,  there  at  that  place;  the,  he  went 

forth;  a,  they  said. 

9.  Wa-k’o",  act  of  triumph,  or  exultation;  tsi-the,  he  performed 

quickly;  to",  stood;  a,  they  said. 

10.  Wa-tse,  triumph;  bo",  cried  out,  shouted;  to",  as  he  stood;  a,  they 

said.  (39.) 

11.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  mi,  the  sun;  hi-e,  setting  of  the;  ge,  the 

places  of;  ta,  there. 

12.  Wa-tse,  to  triumph  over  the  enemy;  tha,  they  go  forth;  bi,  they; 

tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (25,  40,  56,  68,  78.) 

13.  Ga  xto",  verily  in  this  manner;  mo"-thi",  conduct  themselves; 

ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall.  (26,  41,  57,  69,  79.) 

14.  No"-be,  hands;  e-dsi,  there,  at  the  falling  of  the  foe;  wa-thi"'-ga- 

zhi,  not;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they 
travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall.  (28, 
42,  58,  70,  80,  93.) 

15.  U'-ba-xo",  a  bend  or  section;  wi",  a;  ga-xe,  made;  no"-zhi",  stood; 

a,  they  said. 
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17.  Sho“'-ge,  wolf  or  dog;  hi",  hair;  tu,  gray;  kshe,  lies  outstretched; 
no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

21.  Ta,  deer;  tse-he-xo-dse,  gray-horned,  yearling;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 

stretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

22.  Ni,  stream,  river;  u-ga'-xthi,  bend;  xtsi,  verily;  ge,  the;  dsi,  there, 

at  such  place;  a,  they  said.  (37.) 

24.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  wa-tse,  triumph;  niu,  breathed  forth, 
uttered  a  cry;  to",  as  he  stood;  a,  they  said.  (55,  67,  77.) 

27.  No"-be-hi,  hands;  wi-ta,  my;  no"-be-hi,  hands;  tha,  make  to  be 
their;  hi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

29.  U'-ba-xo",  bend  or  section;  tho"-ba,  two;  ga-xe,  made;  no“-zhi", 
stood;  a,  they  said. 

31.  I"-gtho"-ga,  puma;  do-ga,  male;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no",  that; 

a,  they  said. 

32.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  wa-zhi",  courage;  to"-ga,  great;  do", 

for  that  reason;  a,  they  said. 

33.  Ga,  he;  wa-zhi",  courage;  gi-the,  make  to  be  theirs;  ta,  shall; 

a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled.  (84.) 

36.  Ta,  deer;  he,  horns;  sha-be,  dark;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no", 
that;  a,  they  said. 

43.  U'-ba-xo",  bend  or  section;  tha-bthi",  three;  ga-xe,  made; 
no"-zhi",  as  he  stood;  a,  they  said. 

45.  Wa-ga-be,  black  bear;  do-ga,  the  male;  kshe,  lies  outstretched; 

a,  they  said. 

46.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  wa-zhi",  courage;  gi-the,  make  to  be 

their;  ta,  shall;  a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled. 

49.  Mo"-ba'-tsi-he,  a  small  mound,  a  hummock;  ho-gka,  of  no  par¬ 

ticular  size;  do",  a;  a,  they  said. 

50.  Thi-ta-the,  tore  open  by  pulling;  gthi  no  "-the,  placed  toward 

hunself;  to",  as  he  stood;  a,  they  said. 

51.  Wa-gthu-shka,  insects,  bugs;  zhi"-ga,  little. 

52.  I-u-tha-btho°-ge,  crushed  in  his  mouth;  tsi-the,  quickly;  to", 

as  he  stood;  a,  they  said. 

53.  I-the-dse,  corner  of  the  mouth;  tha-ta,  the  left;  dsi,  there;  a,  they 

said. 

54.  Wa-bi",  blood;  a-ba-sho",  trickled;  tsi-the,  quickly;  to",  stood; 

a,  they  said. 

59.  U-ba-xo",  bend  or  section;  do-ba,  four;  ga-xe,  he  made;  no°-zhi", 
as  he  stood;  a,  they  said. 

61.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  to"-ga,  great,  the  bull;  to",  stands;  no",  that; 
a,  they  said. 

65.  Mo"-ha,  a  bank  or  cliff;  pa-gi,  tlio  top  of;  ho"-gka,  of  no  particular 

size;  do”,  a;  a,  they  said. 

66.  Thi-pi-tha,  tore  it  into  pieces;  ga-xe,  made;  to",  stood;  a,  they  said. 
72.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  gi-hi,  the  yellow,  the  elk;  to",  stands;  no", 

that;  a,  they  said. 
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73.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  wa-zhi",  symbol  of  courage;  gi-the, 

make  to  be  theirs;  ta,  shall;  a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled. 

74.  Tse-xe,  open  prairie  where  trees  grow  not;  xtsi,  verily;  ge,  the; 

dsi,  there,  in  such  place;  a,  they  said. 

75.  Mi-fa-o-ga-xthe,  faces  the  sun,  the  compass  weed;  hi,  stalk;  to“, 

stands;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

76.  Thi-bthi“-bthi"-tha,  twist  into  a  knot;  i-no°-the,  placed  it  on  the 

ground;  to",  as  he  stood;  a,  they  said. 

82.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  zhi°-ga,  the  little,  the  deer;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 

stretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

83.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  pi-gi,  liver  gall;  thi"-ge,  has  none; 

tho°-zha,  nevertheless. 

85.  To"-wo"-gtho",  villages;  do-ba,  four;  e-dsi,  there  were;  a-ka, 

sitting.. 

86.  To  "-wo",  villages;  ko"-ha,  along  the  borders;  no"-ge,  he  ran;  ke, 

as  in  a  long  line;  a,  they  said. 

87.  To  "-wo",  villages;  ko"-ha,  along  the  borders;  i-thi-sho"-ha,  around 

the;  shki,  even  then;  do",  when;  a,  they  said. 

88.  Wa-pa-hi,  sharp  weapons;  a-bu-zha-zha-ta,  shooting  around  him, 

in  forked  lines;  bi,  they;  shki,  even  then;  do",  when;  a,  they 
said. 

89.  Tse-xi,  dangers;  ga-shi-be,  he  escapes;  no",  he  does;  a,  they  said. 

90.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-zhi",  symbol  of  courage;  o"-gi-tha, 

they  make  of  me;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

91.  Tse-xi,  dangers;  ga-shi-be,  escape  them;  ki-the,  cause  themselves 

to;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they; 
tsi"  da,  shall. 

92.  Zhi"-ga,  little  ones;  wo",  one  of  them;  shki,  even;  do",  with;  a, 

they  said. 

Ho'^-BE'-gu  Wi'-di-E 

(MOCCASIN  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  660;  Osage  version,  p.  733) 

1.  Da-do",  what;  zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  §1,  foot;  ki-the,  make  to 

be  their;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta, 
shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said;  a  bi" 
da,  it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in  this.  (14,  27,  40,  53.) 

2.  Ke,  turtle;  9i"-dse,  tail;  ga-tse,  serratures;  sha-pe,  having  six; 

thi"-kshe,  sits;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Ga,  this  turtle;  9!,  foot;  ki-the,  make  to  be  their;  ta,  shall;  a-ka, 

they  who  are  here  assembled.  (16,  29,  42,  55.) 

4.  Qi,  foot;  ki-tha,  make  to  be  their;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and; 

a,  they  said.  (17,  30,  43,  56.) 
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5.  Qi,  foot;  i,  they;  ki,  if  they  make  it  to  be;  i-ts’a,  causes  of  death; 

thi“-ge,  having  none;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo°-thi“, 
as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"-da,  shall. 
(18,  31,  44,  57.) 

6.  gi,  foot;  gi-ba-xtho-ga,  pierced  by  harmful  grasses;  zhi,  not; 

ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo“-thi°,  as  they  travel  the  path 
of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi“  da,  shall.  (19,  32,  45,  58.) 

7.  Xa-dse,  grasses;  no^-gta-ge,  trample  down;  ki-the,  cause  them¬ 

selves  to;  mo“-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  shall; 
i,  they;  tsi“  da,  shall.  (20,  33,  46,  59.) 

8.  Dado“,  what;  hoMie-ko",  moccasin  string;  the,  make  to  be  their; 

mo°-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they; 
do“,  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said.  (21,  34,  47,  60.) 

9.  We-ts’a,  snake;  ho“-ga,  the  sacred,  the  mysterious;  kshe,  lies 

outstretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

10.  Ga,  that;  ho"-be-ko",  moccasin  string;  the,  make  to  be  their; 

ta,  shall;  a-ka,  thej^  who  are  here  assembled.  (23,  36,  49,  62.) 

11.  Ho"-be-ko",  moccasm  string;  tha,  make  to  be  their;  bi,  they; 

tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (24,  37,  50,  63.) 

12.  Ho"-be-ko",  moccasin  strmg;  i-ts’a,  causes  of  death;  thi"-ge, 

have  none;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo°-thi°,  as  they 
travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall.  (25, 
38,  51,  64.) 

13.  Ho"-be-ko",  moccasin  string;  gi-ba-xa,  to  be  broken;  zhi,  not; 

ki-the,  they  cause  to  be;  mo"-thi°,  as  they  travel  the  path  of 
life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall.  (26,  39,  52,  65.) 

15.  Ke,  turtle;  mo"-ge,  breast;  zhu-dse,  red;  thi"-kshe,  sits;  no", 
that;  a,  they  said. 

22.  We-ts’a,  snake;  mo"-ge,  breast;  zhu-dse,  red;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 
stretched;  no",  that. 

28.  Ke,  turtle;  mo"-ge,  breast;  gthe-zhe,  spotted;  thi"-kshe,  sits; 
no",  that. 

35.  We-ts’a,  snake;  mo"-ge,  breast;  gthe-zhe,  spotted;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 
stretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

41.  Ke,  turtle;  mo"-ge,  breast;  gka,  white;  tlu"-kshe,  sits;  no",  that; 
a,  they  said. 

48.  We-ts’a,  snake;  mo"-ge,  breast;  gka,  white;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 
stretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

54.  Ke,  turtle;  nio"-ge,  breast;  zhi-hi,  pink;  thi°-kshe,  sits;  no", 
that;  a,  they  said. 

61.  We-ts’a,  snake;  m()"-ge,  breast;  zhi-hi,  pink;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 
stretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

66.  Da-do",  what;  zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  mo"-hi",  knife;  gi-the, 
make  to  be  their;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life; 
ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 
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67.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  shi"-to-zhi“-ga,  boy;  to“,  stands;  no“,  that; 

a,  they  said. 

68.  He,  horn;  tha-ta,  left;  tse,  that  stands;  a,  they  said. 

69.  Ga,  that;  inoMii“,  knife;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  fa,  shall; 

a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled. 

70.  Mo“-hi“,  knife;  gi-tha,  they  make  to  be  their;  bi,  they;  tho“, 

when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

71.  Shi“-to,  young  men;  mo°-hi",  knife;  gi-pa-hi,  sharp  for  their 

use;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel  the  path  of 
life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi“  da,  shall. 

72.  Da-do °,  what;  wa-ba-to-be,  may  they  use  to  cut  upon;  mo“-thi“, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do“,  interrog¬ 
ative  particle;  a,  they  said.  (78,  83,  88.) 

73.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  there,  at  those  places; 

ni-ka-shi-ga,  people.  (94,  100,  106,  112.) 

74.  I-to^-wo^-gtho^,  one  for  whom  the  village  is  maintained;  xtsi, 

verily;  bi,  he;  thi“-kshe,  sits. 

75.  Ga,.  upon  him;  a-ba-to-be,  to  cut  in  parts;  ta,  shall;  a-ka,  they 

who  are  here  assembled.  (80,  85,  90.) 

76.  A-ba-to-ba,  upon  him  cut;  bi,  they;  tho“,  when;  shki,  and;  a, 

they  said.  (81,  86,  91.) 

77.  Wa-ba-fo-be,  the  act  of  cuttipg;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  with  ease;  ki-the, 

cause  themselves  to;  mo“-thi°,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life; 
ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi“  da,  shall.  (82,  87,  92.) 

79.  Wa-k’o,  woman;  shi-mo“-pshe,  who  gives  birth  to  children; 
thi“-kshe,  sits;  a,  they  said. 

84.  Ni-ka,  man;  wa-k’o“,  military  honors;  u-tha-ha,  to  whom  are 
attached;  kshe,  lies;  no“,  that;  a,  they  said.  (107.) 

89.  Wa-k’o,  woman;  wo°,  for  the  first  time;  we-da-the,  gave  birth; 

thi“-kshe,  sits;  no’’,  that;  a,  they  said.  (113.) 

93.  Da-do what;  wa-ba-xtho-ge,  perforate;  mo^-thi”,  as  they  travel 
the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  do“,  interrogative  particle;  a,  they 
said.  (99,  105,  111.) 

95.  Shi“-to,  young  man;  ho,  voice;  btho“-xe,  cracked;  do“,  a;  a,  they 

said. 

96.  Ga,  upon  him;  a-ba-xtho-ge,  perforate;  mo“-thi’’,  as  they  travel 

the  path  of  life;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (102,  108,  114.) 

97.  A-ba-xtho-ge,  upon  him  perforate;  mo"-thi°,  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (103, 
109,  115.) 

98.  Wa-ba-xtho-ge,  act  of  perforating;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  for  themselves 

easy;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo^-thi”,  as  they  travel  the  path  of 
life;  ta,  shall;  bi-a,  they;  wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brothers; 
e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (104,  110, 
116.) 

101.  Shi-mi,  maiden;  ho,  voice;  btho“-xe,  cracked;  do”,  a;  a,  they  said. 
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WA'-gi-THU-gE  Wl'-GI-E 

(FOOTSTEP  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  569;  Osage  version,  p.  737) 

1.  Da-do“,  what;  zhi°-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which 

to  take  footsteps;  mo°-thi“,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta, 
shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said.  (15, 
29,  43.) 

2.  U-k’u-be,  valley;  zhi"-ga,  little;  wi“,  one;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Ga,  that;  a-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they  will  take  footsteps; 

no°-zhi“,  stand;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (6,  11,  17,  20,  25,  31, 
34,  39,  45,  48,  53.) 

4.  U-k’u-be,  valley;  zhi“-ga,  little;  wi",  one;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka, 

they  had  in  mind;  zhi,  not;  a-ka,  they  who  sit. 

5.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herd;  wi",  one;  a,  they  said. 

7.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herd;  wi",  one;  e-gka,  in  truth; 

e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

8.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  take  footsteps;  a-tha,  they 

go  forth;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (22, 
36,  50.) 

9.  Wa-gi-thu-ge,  take  footsteps;  ga-xto",  in  this  very  manner; 

mo“-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they; 
tsin  da,  shall.  (23,  37,  51.) 

10.  Tsi,  house;  zhi  "-ga,  little;  wi",  one;  a,  they  said. 

12.  Tsi,  house;  zhi"-ga,  little;  wi",  one;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they 

had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

13.  Wa-xo-be,  shrine;  zhi"-ga,  little.  (27,  41,  55.) 

14.  Ha-gtha-thi“,  having  in  your  arms;  e-dsi,  coming  there;  ba  she, 

you  are.  (28,  42,  56.) 

16.  U-k’u-be,  valleys;  zhi“-ga,  little;  tho“-ba,  two. 

18.  U-k’u-be,  valleys;  zhi“-ga,  little;  tho"-ba,  two;  e-gka,  in  truth; 

e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

19.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herds;  tho"-ba,  two. 

21.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herds;  tho“-ba,  two;  e-gka,  in 

truth;  e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they 
said. 

22.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  to  take  footsteps;  a-tha, 

they  go  forth;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

24.  Tsi,  houses;  zhin-ga,  little;  tho"-ba,  two. 

26.  Tsi,  houses;  zhi"-ga,  two;  tho"-ba,  two;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka, 
they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

30.  U-k’u-be,  valleys;  zhi"-ga,  little;  tha-bthi",  three;  a,  they  said. 

32.  U-k’u-be,  valleys;  zhi“-ga,  little;  tha-bthi",  three;  e-gka,  in  truth; 

e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

33.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herds;  tha-bthi",  three;  a,  they  said. 
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35.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herds;  tha-bthi“,  three;  e-^ka,  in 
truth;  e-wa-ka,  they  had  m  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they 
said. 

38.  Tsi,  house;  zhi°-ga,  little;  tha-bthi",  three;  a,  they  said. 

40.  Tsi,  houses;  zhi°-ga,  little;  tha-bthi",  three;  e-yka,  m  truth; 

e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

44.  U-k’u-be,  valleys;  zhi"-ga,  little;  do-ba,  four. 

46.  U-k’u-be,  valleys;  zhi"-ga,  little;  do-ba,  four;  e-gka,  in  truth; 

e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

49.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  herds;  do-ba,  four;  e-gka,  in  truth; 

e-wa-ka,  they  had  m  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

52.  Tsi,  houses;  zhi"-ga,  little;  do-ba,  four;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka, 
they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

Pe'-xe  Tnu-gE  Wi'-gi-e 

(RATTLE  TAKING  RITUAL) 

(Saucy-calf) 

(Free  translation,  p.  579;  Osage  version,  p.  742) 

1.  Da-do",  what;  zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-the,  make 

to  be  their;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall; 
ba,  they;  do",  uiterrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

2.  To"-wo°-gtho",  villages;  pe-tho"-ba-ha,  m  seven  separate  groups; 

ba,  they;  do",  were;  a,  they  said.  (10,  20.) 

3.  I-thi-shno",  the  odd  one  in  number;  thi"-ke,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

(11,21.) 

4.  Wa-pa,  head  or  skull;  i-ta,  his;  thi"-ke,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

5.  Ga,  that;  pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-the,  make  to  bo  their;  ta,  shall;  a-ka, 

they  who  are  here  assembled. 

6.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ts’a,  causes  of  death;  thi"-ge,  havmg  none;  ki-the, 

cause  themselves  to;  mo°-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life; 
ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall. 

7.  I-gthi-hi-dse,  use  it  magically  on  the  foe;  a-tha,  they  go  forth; 

bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (16,  24.) 

8.  I-gthi-hi-dse,  use  it  magically  on  the  foe;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  with  ease; 

ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path 
of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall.  (17,  25.) 

9.  Da-do",  what;  zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle; 

the,  make  to  be  their;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life; 
ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

12.  A-xi-be,  lower  forearm;  tha-ta,  the  left;  tse,  the  standing;  a,  they 

said. 

13.  Ga,  that;  pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  the,  make  to  be  their;  ta, 

shall;  a-ka,  they  who  were  assembled. 

14.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  tha,  they  make  it  to  be;  bi,  they;  tho", 

when;  shki,  and. 
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15.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  i-ts’a,  causes  of  death;  thi'^-ge,  havmg 
none;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo"-thi“,  as  they  travel  the 
path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall. 

18.  Da-do“,  what;  zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  pe-xe-9U,  rattlers  for  the 

rattle;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel  the  path  of 
life;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do“,  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

19.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  there. 

22.  Hi-k’e,  teeth;  tha-ta,  the  left  side;  thi“-kshe,  sitting;  a,  they  said. 

23.  Ga,  those;  pe-xe-9U,  rattlers  for  the  rattle;  the,  make  to  be  their; 

ta,  shall ;  a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled. 

26.  He-dsi,  at  that  time  and  place;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said. 

27.  Mo“-shi,  above;  ta,  there;  u-thi-k’u-dse,  the  hole  drilled;  ga,  this; 

tse,  standing;  a,  they  said. 

29.  Wa-ko“-da,  god;  gi-ka,  appeal  to;  mo'^-thi",  as  they  travel  the 

path  of  life;  ta,  may;  ba,  they;  sho",  have  made  it;  a-ka,  they 
who  are  here  assembled.  (31.) 

30.  Hi-dse,  below;  ta,  there;  u-thi-k’u-dse,  hole  drilled;  ga,  this;  tse, 

standing;  a,  they  said. 

31.  Wa-thi“-e-9ka,  without  a  purpose;  sho“,  performed  the  act;  a-zhi, 

they  have  not;  a-ka,  they  who  are  here  assembled.  (34.) 

33.  Ga-mo“-dse,  the  particles  of  dust  within  the  gourd;  ga,  this; 
thi“-kshe,  sitting;  a,  they  said. 

35.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  there;  ni-ka-shi-ga, 

people. 

36.  Wa-shi-shi,  goods,  possessions;  to",  have  in  plenty;  bi,  they; 

a,  they  said. 

37.  Sho“,  all  of  them;  xtsi,  verily;  ga-xe,  made  them  to  represent; 

to",  as  he  stood;  a,  they  said. 

38.  Wo",  the  first  tune;  ga-9a-thu,  stroke  of  the  rattle;  the  tha,  they 

sent;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

39.  Mo"-zho",  the  earth,  the  land;  xtho-k’a,  the  hollows  thereof; 

sho"-e-go",  all  creatures  that  dwell  therein;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they 
said. 

40.  U-ga-da-tho",  stunned  with  the  stroke;  i-ha-the,  made  them  to 

lie;  a-ka,  they  who  were  here  assembled. 

41.  Tho"-ba  o",  the  second  tune;  ga-9a-thu,  stroke  of  the  rattle;  the 

tha,  they  sent;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  the}^  said. 

42.  Wa-gthu-shka,  insects  (trope  for  creatures);  zhi"-ga,  little; 

sho"  e-go",  all;  a,  they  said.  (45,  48.) 

43.  Ni-xu-dse,  ears;  a-thi-to",  closed;  i-he-the,  made  them  to  lie;  a-ka, 

they  who  were  here  assembled. 

44.  Tha-bthi"  o°,  on  the  third  time;  ga-9a-thu,  stroke  of  the  rattle; 

the  tha,  they  sent;  bi,  they;  tho",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 
46.  U-ga-bu-dse,  knocked  them  down  in  profusion;  i-he-the,  mad(‘ 
them  to  lie;  a-ka,  they  who  were  here  assembled. 
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47.  We-do-ba  on  the  fourth  time;  ga-ga-thu,  stroke  of  the  rattle; 

the  tha,  they  sent;  hi,  they;  tho“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 
49.  I-shko“,  motion;  thi“-ge,  having  none;  i-he-the,  made  them  to 
lie;  a-ka,  they  who  were  here  assembled. 

Wa-thu'-qe  Wi'-gi-e 

(TAKING  (WA'-DO'^-BE)  RITUAL) 

(Saucy-calf) 

(Free  translation,  p.  616;  Osage  version,  p.  755) 

1.  He-dsi,  at  that  time  and  place;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said;  a  bi“  da, 

it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in  this.  (19,  49,  74.) 

2.  Zha-be,  beaver;  do-ga,  male;  kshe,  that  lies  outstretched;  a,  they 

said.  (10,  43,  75.) 

3.  Tsi-xi“-dse,  one  side  of  the  room;  tha-fa,  the  left;  t’se  the,  that 

stands;  a,  they  said.  (9,  50,  76.) 

4.  Mo“-sho-sho-dse,  dust  or  soft  earth;  i“-dse,  his  face;  a-tha-ha, 

covered  with;  xtsi,  verily;  zho°,  as  he  lay;  kshe,  outstretched; 
a,  they  said.  (44.) 

5.  Ga,  this,  the  soft  earth;  thi“-kshe,  the  sitting;  shki,  also;  a,  they 

said. 

6.  Wa-thi^-e-gka,  without  a  purpose;  she-mo",  I  have  done;  mo“-zhi 

i°  da;  I  have  not.  (17,  24,  46,  60,  82.) 

7.  Zhi'^-ga,  the  little  ones;  mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places; 

ta,  there.  (47,  63.) 

8.  We-go“-tha,  as  the  sign  of  a  petition;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  to  be  readily 

granted;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path 
of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi“  da,  shall.  (48,  64.) 

11.  Ni,  water,  surface  of  the  stream;  ba-btha-btha-xe,  ripples  made 

by  him  as  he  pushed  forth;  hi  the  do“,  he  went;  a,  they  said. 
(51,  77.) 

12.  Ni,  water,  surface  of  the  stream;  ga-gthe-ge,  ripples  of;  ga  ge, 

these;  a,  they  said.  (52.) 

13.  U-no°,  symbol  of  old  age;  pa-xe,  a;  hi“  da,  I  have  made  them  to 

be.  (53.) 

14.  Zhi°-ga,  the  little  ones;  wo °  shki  do “,  perchance.  (27,36,54,72.) 

15.  Ha,  skin;  ga-gthe-ge,  like  the  ripples  of  the  river;  a  bi,  spoken  of 

as;  i-the,  live  to  see;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo“-thi“,  as 
they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall.  (55.) 

16.  Ni,  water;  ga-po-ki,  that  cracks  when  struck;  ga  ge  shki,  these 

also;  a,  they  said.  (33,  70.) 

18.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  Wa-ko°-da,  god;  hu,  their  voices;  a-no"- 
k’o",  heard  by  him;  bi,  they;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as 
they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall. 
(37,  55,  73.) 

20.  Ni,  river;  ba-sho",  bend;  wi",  one;  hi  the  do",  he  reached;  a,  they 
said.  (56,  78.) 
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21.  Thiu-xe,  willow;  gi,  yellow;  to“,  that  stands;  no“,  that;  a,  they 

said.  (57,  79.) 

22.  Tha-xia-tha,  cut  with  his  teeth;  gthi  he  the,  to  the  ground;  to°, 

as  he  stood;  a,  they  said.  (58,80.) 

23.  Ga  tse,  this;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said.  (45,  59,  81,  89.) 

25.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  there;  ni-ka-shi-ga, 

people.  (61,  83.) 

26.  I-tha-ga-gko^-the,  I  have  made  the  willow  to  represent;  a-to“-he 

i°  da,  as  I  here  stand. 

28.  Wa-tha-xia-tha,  cut  down  the  symbolic  tree;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  with 

ease;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel  the 
path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi°  da,  shall.  (86.) 

29.  Sho",  while  yet;  to“  i“  da,  he  stood.  (38,  41,  65,  87.) 

30.  Tha-xu-e,  drag  with  his  teeth;  tsi-the,  hastened;  to“,  stood;  a, 

they  said.  (32,  66,  68.) 

31*.  Ni,  river;  ki-mo°-ho",  against  the  current;  dsi,  there;  a,  they 
said.  (67.) 

33.  Ni,  water;  ga-po-ki-o“-he,  struck  with  a  crack;  ke,  as  he  lay  out¬ 

stretched;  a,  they  said.  (69.) 

34.  Ni,  water;  ga-po-ki,  the  sound  of  when  struck;  ga,  this;  thi“-ke, 

that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

35.  Wa-ko°-da,  god;  hu,  voice;  a-no''-k’o’’,  hears,  as  my  voice;  bi-a 

ha  no“  a-tha,  in  my  life’s  journey. 

39.  Mo“-sho“-de,  the  entrance  to  his  house;  tha-ta,  at  the  left;  dsi, 

there;  a,  they  said. 

40.  U-pa-mo“-gthe,  with  its  head  therein;  i-he-the,  he  placed  it;  to“, 

as  he  stood. 

42.  Tsi-xi°-dse,  at  one  side  of  the  room;  i-shdu-ge,  the  right;  dsi, 
there;  a,  they  said. 

62.  I-tha-wa,  to  use  in  counting  them;  sho“,  all;  xtsi,  verily;  pa-xe,  J 
have  made  it  to  be;  a-to°-he  i“  da,  as  I  here  stand.  (84.) 

85.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-tha-xia-tha,  cut  down  the  willow;  hi, 
they;  tho“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

88.  Ni,  river;  u-ba-sho'',  bends;  pe-tho“-ba,  seven;  hi  the  do“,  he 
reached;  a,  they  said. 

90.  0-do“,  military  honors;  i-tha-ga-gko"-bthe,  I  make  to  represent; 

a-to“-he  i“  da,  as  I  here  stand. 

91.  Zhi°-ga,  the  little  ones;  we-tha-wa,  use  for  counting;  mo"-thi“, 

as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall. 

92.  We-tha-wa,  for  counting;  tha,  they  make  use  of  it;  hi,  they;  tho“, 

when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

93.  We-tha-wa,  the  counting;  gi-o-fs’e-ga,  with  ease;  ki-the,  cause 

themselves  to;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  palh  of  life;  ta, 
shall;  i,  they;  tsi“  da,  shall. 
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No'^-xthe'  I-ki'^-dse  Wa-tho” 

(CHARCOAL  RUSH  SONGS) 

(Saucy-calf) 

The,  No°'-ho''-zhi”-ga,  No“-xthe'  I-ki“-dse  Wa-tho°  a-tsi'  i“  do. 
The  old  men  little,  charcoal  rush  songs  I  have  come. 


Wl'-GI-E 

(Free  translation,  p.  647;  Osage  version,  p.  768) 

1.  A  tha  tsi  ta  (archaic);  a  bi“  da,  it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga, 

in  this. 

2.  Wa-ga-be,  the  black  bear;  do-ga,  male;  Qi^-de,  tail;  do“-k’a,  stub; 

e-go”,  like;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no”,  that;  a,  they  said. 

3.  I-ki-no”-xthe,  make  me  to  be  their  charcoal;  o“-tha,  they  make 

of  me;  ba,  they;  tho“-tse,  as  fitting;  a- to”  he  i”  da,  I  stand. 
(7,  53,  66.) 

4.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  no”-xthe,  charcoal;  o”-tha,  they  make  of 

me;  hi,  they;  tho”,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (8,  16,  24, 
31,  38,  40,  46,  54,  58,  62,  72,  77,  84,  91). 

5.  No”-xthe,  charcoal;  gi-sha-be,  black  indeed;  ki-the,  cause  to  be; 

mo”-thi”,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi” 
da,  shall.  (9,  17,  25,  32,  39,  47,  55,  59,  63,  78,  85,  92.) 

6.  Pa-zhu-zhe,  nose;  sha-be,  dark;  ga,  this;  thi“-kshe,  that  sits;  a, 

they  said.  (67.) 

10.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  there;  shki,  also; 

a,  thej^  said.  (18,  26,  33,  41,  48,  73,  79,  93.) 

11.  We-go”-tha,  as  a  sign  of  petition;  a-thi”,  they  treasure  it;  bi,  they; 

tho”,  M^hen;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (19.) 

12.  We-go”-tha,  used  as  a  symbol  of  prayer;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  easy  for 

themselves;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo”-thi“,  as  they  travel  the 
path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi”  da,  shall.  (20,  27,  34,  42,  49, 
80,  87,  94.) 

13.  We-ki-i-he-the,  use  in  making  the  enemy  to  fall;  mo°-thi“,  as 

they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they;  tsi”  da,  shall. 
(21,  28,  35,  43,  50,  74,  81,  88,  95.) 

14.  I,  mouth;  ko”-ha,  the  edges  of;  sha-be,  dark;  ga,  this;  thi“-kshe, 

that  sits;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said.  (60.) 

15.  E,  that;  shki,  also;  no”-xthe,  charcoal;  o”-tha,  make  of  me;  ba, 

they;  tho”-ta,  as  fitting;  a-to”-he  i°  da,  I  stand.  (23,  30,  37,  45, 
57,  68,  76,  83,  90.) 

22.  No“-ta,  ear;  i-ta-xe,  the  tip  of;  sha-be,  dark;  ga,  this;  thi“-kshe, 
that  sits;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said. 

29.  No”-ka,  the  back;  u-pa,  the  length  of;  hi”,  hair;  sha-be,  dark; 

ga,  this;  thi”-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

36.  Qi“-dse,  tail;  i-ta-xe,  the  tip  of;  sha-be,  dark;  ga,  this;  thi”-kshe, 
that  sits;  a,  they  said. 
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44.  Qi-pa-hi,  toes;  sha-be,  dark;  ga,  this;  thi“-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they 
said. 

51.  Ho"  a-do",  what;  no "-xthe,  charcoal;  tha,  make  to  be;  hi,  they; 

go"  no"  shki  a,  shall;  hi  "-a,  interrogative  particle. 

52.  I"-gtho"-ga,  puma;  do-ga,  male;  kshe,  that  lies  outstretched; 

a,  they  said. 

55.  No"-xthe,  charcoal;  gi-ga-be,  black  indeed;  ki-the,  cause  to  be; 

mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall;  i,  they; 
tsi"  da,  shall.  (59,  63.) 

56.  Pa-zhu-zhe,  nose;  ga-be,  black;  ga,  this;  thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a, 

they  said. 

65.  Wa-zhi"-ga,  bird,  eagle;  wa-tha-xthi,  stains;  thi"-ge,  having  none; 
thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

69.  Wa-ko"-da,  god;  u-to°-ba,  guard,  or  notice;  bi,  they;  a-thi"  he 

no",  in  the  course  of  my  life;  a-tha,  it  is  true. 

70.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wo"  shki  do",  perchance;  a,  they  said. 

71.  Wa-ko"-da,  god;  u-to"-be,  guard,  notice;  i-the,  live  to  see;  ki-the, 

cause  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta,  shall; 
i,  they;  tsi"  da,  shall. 

75.  Ta-xpi,  crown  of  the  head;  hi",  hair  or  feathers;  sha-be,  dark; 

ga,  this;  thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

82.  I"-be,  tail;  i-ta-xe,  the  tip  of;  sha-be,  dark;  ga,  this;  thi"-kshe, 
that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

89.  Ch  feet;  ko"-ha,  the  edges  of;  ga,  this;  thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they 
said. 

Ni’*-zhiu'  Wa-tho^  To“-ga 
(rain  songs  great) 

Wl'-GI-E 

(Free  translation,  p.  665;  Osage  version,  p.  776) 

1.  A  tha  tsi  ta  (archaic);  a  bi"  da,  it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in 

this. 

2.  Wa-ga-ki-the,  avenger;  zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  i-ta,  belonging 

to;  wi",  a;  a,  they  said.  (19,  33,  45.) 

3.  Ta-dse,  wind;  mo"-ha,  west;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

4.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  u-mo"-thi",  travels  therein;  thi", 

moves;  a,  they  said.  (10,  24,  37,  50.) 

5.  Ta-dse,  wind;  pa-ho"-gthe,  the  first,  in  advance;  thi",  that  moves; 

a,  they  said.  (22,  48.) 

7.  Wi-tsi-go,  my  grandfather;  da-do",  things  or  acts;  no"-thi", 

ignorant  of;  a-zhi,  not;  xtsi,  verily;  thi",  moves;  a,  they  said. 
(11,  25,  38,  51.) 

8.  Wa-xpe-gthe,  a  hanging  object  that  is  ready  to  fall,  a  penalty; 

e-de,  that  is;  a-do  "-be,  guard  or  watch  over;  kshi-tha,  employed; 
bi,  he  is;  thi",  he  moves  about;  a,  they  said.  (26,  39.) 

9.  Ki-gthi-ni-ka,  swallow;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no",  that;  a,  they 

said. 
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12.  No“-ka,  back;  u-tha-ha,  following  closely;  thi“-ga,  absent;  zhi, 

not;  thi“,  he  moves;  a,  they  said.  (28,  40,  52.) 

13.  Ta-xpi,  crown  of  the  head;  dsi,  there;  thi“-ga,  absent;  zhi,  not; 

thi°,  he  moves;  a,  they  said.  (29,  41,  53.) 

14.  Sho",  even  as  they;  tha,  go  on  in  life’s  journey;  i,  they,  the  vio¬ 

lators  of  vows;  do“,  when;  a,  they  said.  (17,  27.) 

15.  I“-dse  ha,  the  skin  of  the  face;  gi-hi,  to  a  sallow  state;  xtsi,  verily ; 

wa-thi”  hi,  brings  them  to;  no“,  does;  a,  they  said.  (30,  42,  54.) 

16.  Pa,  nose;  u-ki-thi-bthi"-bthi“,  flow  of  blood  in  a  twirling  motion; 

xtsi,  verily;  wa-thi“  hi,  brings  them  to;  no“,  does;  a,  they  said. 
(31,  43,  55.) 

18.  No°-xe,  the  spirit;  no“,  alone;  wa-thu-ge,  take  from  them;  tse, 
to;  a,  they  ask;  i,  they;  tho°,  when;  shki,  and;  e-go“,  he  does 
so;  no“,  always;  a,  they  said.  (32,  44,  56.) 

20.  Ga,  this;  no“-zhi“  da,  shall  stand.  (34,  46.) 

21.  Ta-dse,  wind;  ga-xpa,  east;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

23.  Tse-pi-tha  to“-ga,  the  great  dragon  fly;  kshe,  lies  outstretched; 
no“,  that;  a,  they  said. 

35.  Ta-dse,  wind;  ba-go“,  north;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

36.  DsP-tha  to“-ga,  the  great  butterfly;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no“, 

that;  a,  they  said. 

47.  Ta-dse,  wind;  a-k’a,  south;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

49.  No“-ni-o"-ba,  pipe;  zhP-ga,  little;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no°, 
that;  a,  they  said. 

Qa'  Do-ka  Wi'-gi-e 
(rush  green  ritual) 

(Free  translation,  p.  688;  Osage  version,  p.  782) 

1.  He-dsi,  at  that  time  and  place;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said;  a  bi“  da, 

it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in  this.  (13,  21,  43,  54,  56,  65.) 

2.  Wa-zha-zhe,  name  of  the  tribal  division  representing  water  part 

of  the  earth;  u-dse-the,  fireplaces;  pe-tho"-ba,  seven;  ni-ka-shi- 
ga,  people;  ba,  they;  do“,  were;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Xtha-xtha,  weak  or  timid;  thi“-ge,  having  none;  xtsi,  verily; 

ni-ka-shi-ga,  people;  hi,  were;  a,  they  said. 

4.  Ha,  ho;  wi-go“-ga,  my  yomiger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 

another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

5.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  a  sacred  object,  a  shrine;  tha, 

make  to  be;  ba,  they;  tho“-ta,  fit  or  suitable;  thi“-ge,  they 
have  none;  a-tha,  truly;  wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brothers; 
e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

6.  0-to“-be,  search;  tha-the  tse  a,  thou  shalt  cause  to  be  made; 

wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another; 
bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (14,  22.) 

7.  Ga,  even  as;  xtsi,  verily;  hi-tha,  spake  these  words;  i,  they;  do“, 

when;  a,  they  said.  (15,  23,  30,  37,  44.) 
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8.  Tse-xe,  open  prairie  bare  of  trees;  xtsi,  verily;  ge,  the  places; 

dsi,  there;  a,  they  said.  (16,  24.) 

9.  Pe-§ka,  Andropogon  Jurcatus,  white;  stse-dse,  tall;  to“,  stands; 

no“,  that;  a,  they  said. 

10.  He-dsi,  close  to  it;  xtsi,  verily;  hi,  came  to;  no°-zhi°,  and  paused; 

to",  stood;  a,  they  said.  (18,  26,  33,  40.) 

11.  The,  this;  ho",  how  will  it  serve;  wi-zhi"-the,  my  elder  brothers; 

a-gthi-no"-zhi°,  said  as  he  returned  and  stood;  a,  they  said. 
(19,  28,  34,  41,  49.) 

12.  E-zhi-zhi-gka,  to"-ga,  not  exactly  what  we  want;  wi-go"-ga,  my 

younger  brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
(20,  29,  35,  42.) 

17.  fe-gka,  Andropogon furcatus,  red;  zhu-dse,  red;  to",  stands;  no", 
that;  a,  they  said. 

25.  Pshi-shto-zha,  Phragmites  phragmites;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a, 
they  said. 

27.  He-dsi,  then  and  there;  xtsi,  verily;  a-thi",  carrying  it;  gi,  went 
home;  thi"-e,  moved;  do",  did;  a,  they  said.  (48.) 

31.  Dse,  lake;  ko"-ha,  border;  dsi,  there;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said. 

(38.) 

32.  ^a,  rush;  btha-xe,  ribbed;  Eleochoris  mutata;  to",  stands;  no", 

that;  a,  they  said. 

36.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  shrine;  tha,  make  of;  ba,  they; 
tho"-ta,  fit,  suitable;  zhi  a,  it  is  not;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger 
brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

39.  Qa,  rush;  u-dse,  lower  part  of  the  stalk;  to"-ga,  large;  Scirpus 
occidentalis;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

45.  Dse,  lake;  u-gko"-cka,  in  the  center  of;  dsi,  there;  xtsi,  veril3^;  a, 

they  said. 

46.  Qa  zhi"-ga,  small  rush;  EJeocharvi  interstincta;  ba-tse,  bunches; 

a,  they  said. 

47.  Pe-tho"-ba,  seven;  hi,  came  to;  no  "-zhi",  where  he  paused;  to", 

stood;  a,  they  said. 

50.  She,  that  which  is  in  your  hand ;  e-slmo",  the  very  thing;  u-tha-dse, 

has  been  the  object  of  your  search;  tha,  you;  to"  she  a,  as  you 
stand;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;^  bi, 
they;  a,  they  said. 

51.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  shrine;  the,  make  of  it;  ta, 

shall;  bi  a,  they;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said 
to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (51,  64.) 

52.  Zhi"-ga,  tlie  little  ones;  wa-.xo-be,  shrine;  tha,  they  make  of  it; 

bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (79.) 

53.  Wa-.xo-be,  sacred  object;  the  hawk;  gi-be-to",  wrap  up  our  in  it; 

o"-gi-the,  we  shall;  o"-mo"-thi",  in  our  life  journey;  ta  bi  a’ 
we  shall;  wi-go"-ga,  my  youngei'  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 
another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
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55.  Ba-ge,  cut;  tse  a,  let  it  be;  wi-go^-ga,  my  younger  brothers; 
e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

57.  Ke,  turtle;  gi“-dse,  tail;  ga-tse,  serratures;  pe-tho“-ba,  seven; 

thi“-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

58.  Qa  zhi“-ga,  small  rush;  ba-tse,  bunches;  pe-tho“-ba,  seven;  do", 

the;  a,  they  said. 

59.  U-dse,  at  the  root;  thi"-kshe,  sitting;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said 

60.  Ba-shko"-shko",  shook  repeatedly;  tsi-the,  did  quickly;  to", 

stood;  a,  they  said.  (70.) 

61.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward;  pa-gthe, 

placed  the  head;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said.  (71.) 

62.  Ba-xi,  push  down;  tsi-the,  quickly;  to",  stood;  a,  the^"  said.  (72.) 

63.  Ga,  this;  tse,  standing;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said.  (73.) 

66.  Ke,  turtle;  gi"-dse,  tail;  ga-fse,  serratures;  sha-pe,  six;  thi"-kshe, 

that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

67.  Qa,  rush;  ba-tse,  bunch;  we-sha-pe,  the  sixth;  thi“-kshe,  that  sits; 

dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

68.  He-dsi,  close  to  it;  hi,  came;  gthi"  thi"-kshe,  and  sat;  a,  they  said. 

69.  Qa  zhi°-ga,  small  rush;  u-dse,  at  the  roots;  ge,  the  places;  dsi, 

there;  a,  they  said. 

74.  Wa-thi"-e-gka,  without  a  purpose;  she-mo",  I  have  done  that; 

mo"-zhi  i°da,  I  have  not. 

75.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward;  wa-pa- 

xia-tha,  I  have  pushed  them  down;  to"  he  i"  da,  as  I  here  stand. 

77.  Zhi°-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-ba-xia-tha,  push  down  (their  enemies) ; 

mo"-thi°,  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  bi,  they;  do",  when; 
shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

78.  Wa-ba-xia-tha,  the  pushing  down;  gi-o-ts’  e-ga,  with  ease;  ki-the, 

cause  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta  bi  a, 
they  shall;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 
another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

80.  Wa-xo-be,  the  sacred  hawk;  gi-ga-gi,  safely  preserved;  ki-the, 
cause  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel  the  path  of  life;  ta  bi 
a,  they  shall;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to 
one  another;  a,  they  said. 

Hi'"-dse  Wi'-gi-e 

(LINDEN  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  G91;  Osage  version,  p.  784) 

1.  He-dsi,  at  that  time  and  place;  xtsi,  veiily ;  a,  they  said ;  a  bi"  da, 

it  has  been  said;  fsi,  house;  ga,  m  this. 

2.  Wa-zha-zhe,  name  of  the  tribal  division  representing  water;  u-dse- 

the,  fireplaces;  pe-tho"-ba,  seven;  ni-ka-shi-ga,  a  people;  ba, 
they;  do",  were;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Xtha-xtha,  weak  or  timid;  thi"-ge,  havmg  none;  xtsi,  verily; 

ni-ka-shi-ga,  a  people;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
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4.  Ha,  ho;  wi-Qo“-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 

another;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

5.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  a  sacred  object,  a  shrine;  tha, 

they  make  of;  tho°-ta,  fit  or  suitable;  thi°-ge,  there  is  nothmg; 
a-tha,  in  truth;  wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to 
one  another;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

6.  Ga,  even  as;  xtsi,  verily;  hi-tha  i  do",  these  words  were  spokea; 

a,  they  said.  (14,  21,  30,  37,  44,  53.) 

7.  Ga-xa,  branches  of  streams;  zhi"-ga,  small;  xtsi,  verily;  ge,  the; 

dsi,  there;  a,  they  said.  (15.) 

8.  E-hiu,  elm;  xa-tba,  with  branches  growing  downward;  zhi"-ga, 

young;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

9.  E-dsi,  then  and  there;  xtsi,  verily;  a-thi",  carrying  it;  gi-e  do", 

he  came  home;  a,  they  said.  (17,  24,  33,  40,  48,  57.) 

10.  The,  this;  ho",  how  will  it  serve;  wi-zhi"-tbe,  my  elder  brothers; 

a-gthi-no"-zhi",  he  stood  saymg  on  his  return;  a,  they  said. 
(18,  26,  34,  41,  49,  58.) 

11.  Ha,  ho;  wi-9o"-ga,  my  younger  brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;  hi, 

they;  a,  they  said.  (50,  59.) 

12.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  a  sacred  object,  a  shrine;  tha, 

they  make  of  it;  ba,  they;  tho"-ta,  possible;  zhi  a,  it  is  not; 
wi-9o"-ga,  my  younger  brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;  bi,  they; 
a,  they  said.  (19,  27,  52.) 

13.  0-to"-be,  search;  tha-the  tse  a,  you  shall  cause  to  be  made; 

wi-9o"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;  bi,  they;  a, 
they  said.  (20,  29,  36,  43.) 

16.  E-hiu,  elm;  zhi"-ga,  young;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

22.  O-gu,  lowland  forest;  ko"-ha,  borders  of;  dsi,  there;  xtsi,  verily; 

a,  they  said. 

23.  Hi"-dse,  linden;  xo-dse,  gray  saplhig;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a, 

they  said. 

25.  Ha,  ho;  wi-zhi"-the,  my  elder  brothers;  a-gthi-no"-zhi",  he  said 
as  he  stood  on  his  return;  a,  they  said. 

28.  E-zhi-zhi  gka  to"-ga,  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  want;  wi-go"-ga, 
my  younger  brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
(35,  42,  51.) 

31.  0-gu,  lowland  forest;  xtsi,  verily;  ge,  the;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

32.  Hi"-dse,  linden;  zhu-dse,  the  red;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a,  they 

said. 

38.  O-gu,  lowland  forest;  u-gko"-gka,  in  the  center  of;  dsi,  there; 

xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said.  (45.) 

39.  Hi"-dse,  linden;  sha-be,  the  dark;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a,  they 

said. 

46.  Wa-xtha-hi,  the  pawpaw  tree;  to",  stands;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

47.  E-dsi,  close  to  it;  xtsi,  verily;  hi,  came  to;  no"-zhi",  and  paused; 

a,  they  said.  (56.) 
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54.  0-gu,  lowland  forest;  go-da,  on  the  farther  side;  ko°-ha,  the 

border;  dsi,  there;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said. 

55.  Ha-do-ga,  the  nettle  weed;  to“,  stands;  no“,  that;  a,  they  said. 

60.  She,  that  which  you  have  in  your  hand;  e  shno“,  the  very  thing; 

u-tha-dse,  is  the  object  of  your  search;  tha,  you;  to“  she  a,  as 
you  stand;  wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brother;  e-gi-a,  said  to  him; 
bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

61.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  sacred;  the,  make  it  to  be; 

mo“-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi  a,  they  shall;  wi-go“-ga, 
my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they; 
a,  they  said.  (66.) 

62.  Zhi^'-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-xo-be,  sacred;  the,  make  it  to  be; 

mo“-thi°,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  a,  they 
said.  (67.) 

63.  Wa-xo-be,  the  sacred  hawk;  gi-ga-gi,  well  preserved;  ki-the,  cause 

it  to  be;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi  a,  they  shall; 
wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another; 
bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (68.) 

64.  Tsi-zhu,  the  people  of  the  Tsi-zhu;  a,  they  said. 

65.  Ho“-ga,  the  people  of  the  Ho“-ga;  e-tho“-ba,  also. 

Qa'  Wi'-gi-e 

(RUSH  RITUAL) 

(Weaver’s  Version) 

(Free  translation,  p.  698;  Osage  version,  p.  786) 

1.  Wa-ko°-da,  god;  to“-ga,  great;  e-de,  the;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka, 

they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a  be  the,  they  have  said. 
(3,  9,  17.) 

2.  Wa-ko“-da,  god;  e-shki  do“,  that  also  is  a;  a  be  the,  they  have 

said.  (5,  11,  15,  19,  23.) 

4.  Wa-ko“-da,  god;  ho“  ge,  of  the  night;  e  no“  bi  no",  that  is  always 
spoken  of  as;  a  be  the,  they  have  said.  (10,  12,  16,  27.) 

7.  Wa-ko°-da,  god;  u-ga-gi-hi,  struck  with  yellow  hue;  tsi  zho",  that 

comes  and  lies;  kshe,  outstretched;  no"  no",  that;  a  be  the, 
they  have  said. 

8.  Qi,  yellow  hue;  zho",  lies;  kshe,  outstretched;  e-wa-ka,  they  had 

in  mind;  bi,  they;  a  be  the,  they  have  said. 

13.  Wa-ko"-da,  god;  u-ga-go“-ho",  struck  with  a  pale  hue;  tsi,  that 

comes;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no",  that;  a  be  the,  they  have 
said. 

14.  U-ga-go“-ho",  struck  with  a  pale  hue;  tsi,  comes;  zho",  and  lies; 

kshe,  outstretched;  no",  that;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they 
had  in  mmd;  bi,  they;  a  be  the,  they  have  said. 

18.  Wa-ko"-da,  god;  u-ga-zhi-hi,  struck  with  a  crimson  hue;  tsi, 
comes;  zho",  lies;  kshe,  outstretched;  no"  no",  that;  a  be  the, 
they  have  said. 
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20.  Wa-ko“-da,  god;  to“-ga,  great;  e-de,  the;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka, 
they  had  in  mind;  hi,  they;  a  be  the,  they  have  said. 

22.  Wa-ko“-da,  god;  u-ga-zhu-dse,  struck  with  a  deep  red;  tsi  gthi“, 
thi“-kshe,  comes  and  sits;  no“  no“,  that;  a  be  the,  they  have 
said. 

24.  Wa-ko^-da,  god;  to-ho,  hi  blue;  kshe  no“  no“,  that  lies  out¬ 

stretched;  a  be  the,  they  have  said. 

25.  Xtha-gka,  a  white  flower;  u-ki-ho“-ge,  the  border  of;  e-go“,  that 

resembles;  kshe  no“  no“,  that  lies  outstretched;  a  be  the,  they 
have  said. 

26.  Da-ko“,  light;  u-ga-k’u,  scraped  together;  e-go",  as  though; 

e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they  had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not; 
a  be  the,  they  have  said. 

28.  Qa-be,  black;  to,  blue;  e-go",  that  is  like;  a-tsi  zho",  comes  and 

lies;  kshe,  outstretched;  no"  no",  that;  a  be  the,  they  have  said. 

29.  Qa,  a  rush  shrine;  wa-tse-ga  xtsi,  very  new;  a  be  the,  they  have 

said. 

30.  Qa,  a  rush  shrine;  wa-tse-ga  xtsi,  very  new;  u-ga-she  thi"-ge, 

unharmed;  xtsi,  very;  u-k’o"-ha,  they  put  therem  the  hawk; 
hi,  they;  a  hi  do",  they  have  indeed  said. 

Ho'^-BE'-gU  Wl'-GI-E 
(moccasin  ritual) 

(Free  translation,  p.  700;  Osage  version,  p.  784) 

1.  He-dsi,  at  that  tune  and  place;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said;  a  hi"  da, 

it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in  this.  (26,  45,  63.) 

2.  Ke,  turtle;  gi"-dse,  tail;  ga-tse,  serratures;  pe-tho"-ba,  seven; 

thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Ga,  that;  gu-e,  foot;  o"-ki-the,  we  shall  make  to  be;  o"-mo"-thi", 

as  we  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  hi  a,  we;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger 
brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
(28.) 

4.  Qu-e,  foot;  o"-ki-the,  we  make  to  be  our;  o"-mo"-thi",  as  we  travel, 

etc.;  hi,  we;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (29.) 

5.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places  where;  ta,  toward. 

(18,  21,  30,  43,  47,  53.) 

6.  Xa-dse,  grasses;  gi-gta-ge,  fall  flat  to  the  ground;  ki-the,  cause 

to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  hi"  da,  they  shall.  (31.) 

7.  Da-do",  what;  ho"-be-ko",  mocassin  string;  the,  make  to  be; 

mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  hiter- 
rogative  particle;  a,  they  said.  (32.) 

8.  We-ts’a,  snake;  ni-dse-wa-the,  water;  kshe,  lies  outstretched; 

no",  that;  a,  they  said.  (33.) 

9.  Ga,  that;  ho"-be-ko",  moccasm  string;  the,  make  to  be  their; 

mo"-thi°,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (34.) 
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10.  Ho“-be-ko“,  moccasin  string;  the,  make  it  to  be;  mo“-thi“,  as 

they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

.  (35.) 

11.  Xa-dse,  grasses;  e-shki  do",  even  the;  a,  they  said.  (36.) 

12.  Ho"-be-ko",  moccasin  string;  gi-ba-xa,  break;  zhi,  not;  ki-the, 

cause  to;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  bi  a,  they; 
wi-Qo"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another; 
bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (37.) 

13.  Da-do",  what;  mo"-hi",  knife;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo"-thi", 

as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative 
particle;  a,  they  said.  (38.) 

14.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  shi"-to-zhi"-ga,  young  man,  the  male;  kshe, 

lies  outstretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said.  (39.) 

15.  He,  horn;  i-shdo-ge,  the  right;  tse,  that  stands;  a,  they  said. 

16.  Ga,  that;  mo"-hi",  Imife;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo"-thi",  as 

they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (41.) 

17.  Mo  "-hi",  knife;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  bi,  they;  do",  when; 

shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (42.) 

19.  Mo  "-hi",  knife;  gi-pa-hi,  sharp  indeed;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo"- 

thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  bi  a,  they;  wi-go"-ga,  my 
younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they 
said.  (44.) 

20.  Da-do",  what;  wa-ba-to-be,  upon  cut;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they 
said.  (46.) 

22.  Ni-ka,  man;  wa-k’o",  military  honors;  o-tha-ha,  to  whom  is 

attached;  kshe,  lies  outstretched;  no",  that;  a,  they  said.  (65.) 

23.  Ga,  that;  wa-ba-to-be,  upon  such  they  cut;  mo"-thi",  as  they 

travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (49.) 

24.  Wa-ba-to-be,  upon  such  they  cut;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.; 

bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (50.) 

25.  Wa-ba-to-be,  the  act  of  cutting  upon  such  persons;  gi-o-ts’e-ga, 

easy;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta, 
shall;  bi  a,  they;  wi-9o"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said 
to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (51.) 

27.  Ke,  turtle;  5i"-dse,  tail;  ga-tse,  serratures;  sha-pe,  six;  thi"-kshe, 
that  sits;  a,  they  said, 

40.  He,  horn;  tha-ta,  the  left;  tse,  that  stands;  a,  they  said. 

48.  Wa-k’o,  woman;  wo",  once,  for  the  first  time;  we-da-the,  gave 
birth;  do",  a;  a,  they  said.  (70.) 

52.  Da-do",  what;  wa-ba-xtho-ge,  upon  perforate;  mo"-thi",  as  they 
travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a, 
they  said.  (58,  64,  69.) 
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54.  Shi°-to,  a  youth;  ho,  voice;  btho“-xe,  broken;  do“,  a;  a,  they  said. 

55.  Ga,  them;  wa-ba-xtho-ge,  upon  perforate;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (60,  66,  71.) 

56.  Wa-ba-xtho-ge,  upon  them  perforate;  mo“-thi°,  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (61,  67,  72.) 

57.  Wa-ba-xtho-ge,  the  act  of  perforating;  gi-o°ts’e-ga,  easy;  o“-ki- 

the,  we  cause  to  be;  o“-mo”-thi'',  as  we  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall; 
bi  a,  we;  wi-go“-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 
another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (62,  68,  73.) 

59.  Shi-mi,  a  maiden;  ho,  voice;  btho"-xe,  broken;  do“,  a;  a,  they  said. 

Ki'-no''  Wi'-gi-e 

(PAINTING  RITUAL) 

(Free  translation,  p.  704;  Osage  version,  p.  789) 

1.  He-dsi,  at  that  time  and  place;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said;  a  bi°  da, 

it  has  been  said;  tsi,  house;  ga,  in  this.  (8,  17,  30,  35.) 

2.  Da-do °,  what;  ki-no°,  to  paint  or  to  decorate  the  face  and  body; 

gi-the,  make  to  be  or  to  use;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta, 
shall;  ba,  they;  do“,  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Wa-ko“-da,  the  gods;  tse-ga,  anew,  early;  xtsi,  verily;  e-tho“-ba, 

appear,  emerge;  hi,  come;  no°,  regularly;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

(10.) 

4.  Wa-ko°-da,  the  god;  u-ga-zhu-dse,  stricken  with  a  red  color;  xtsi, 

verily;  hi,  comes;  thi“,  moves;  no",  regularly;  a,  they  said. 

5.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  ki-no“,  decorate  themselves  with;  gi-the, 

they  make  of  or  use;  mo^-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they; 
a,  they  said. 

6.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  ki-no",  decorate  themselves;  gi-the,  make 

to  be  or  to  use;  mo°-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do", 
when;  a,  they  said. 

7.  Ts’e,  to  die;  wa-tse-xi,  difficult;  ki-tho,  cause  themselves  to  be; 

ta,  shall;  bi  a,  they;  zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones.  (16.) 

9.  Da-do",  what;  wa-gfhe,  a  decorative  plume  for  the  crown  of  the 
head;  gi-the,  make  to  be  or  to  use;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel, 
etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

11.  I-shdo-ge,  on  his  right  side;  dsi,  there;  a,  they  said. 

12.  Wa-gthe  to",  a  decorative  plume;  e-go",  that  resembles;  to", 

stands;  no",  that;  a,  they  said. 

13.  Ga,  that;  wa-gthe,  a  decorative  plume;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their; 

^  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

14.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-gthe,  plume;  gi-the,  make  to  be  or  to 

use;  bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

15.  Wa-gthe,  plume;  gi-xi-tha,  to  droop  or  to  fall;  zhi,  not;  ki-the, 

to  cause;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  bi  a,’ they’; 
zhi"-ga,  they,  the  little  ones. 
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18.  Da-do“,  what;  wa-no“-p’i“  to“,  decorate  with  a  neck  ornament; 

kshi-the,  make  to  be;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative 
particle;  a,  they  said. 

19.  Da-gthe,  captive;  do",  a;  a,  they  said.  (22,  26,  37.) 

20.  Ga,  it  is  he;  wa-no"-p’i"  to",  decorated;  kshi-the,  make  to  be; 

a-ka,  they. 

21.  Da-do",  what;  a-ko"-ta,  decorate  with  an  arm  ornament;  kshi-the, 

make  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they; 
do",  interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

23.  A-ko"-ta,  decorate  with  an  arm  ornament;  kshi-the,  make  to  be; 

a-ka,  they. 

24.  Da-gthe,  captives;  o-k’o-pi,  comely;  a  hi,  spoken  of  as;  i-the, 

find  or  to  see;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo"-thi",  as  they 
travel,  etc.;  ta  hi"  da,  they  shall.  (29,  34.) 

25.  Da-do",  what;  pi-tha  to",  belted  or  girdled;  kshi-the,  make  to  be; 

mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  inter¬ 
rogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

27.  Pi-tha  to",  belted,  girdled;  kshi-tha,  make  to  be;  hi,  they;  a,  they 

said. 

28.  Da-gthe,  captives;  o-k’o-pi,  comely;  a-tha,  go  to  seek;  hi,  they; 

do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (39.) 

31.  Da-do",  what;  ho  "-be  to",  moccasined;  kshi-the,  make  to  be; 

mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  inter¬ 
rogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

32.  Da-gthe,  captive;  do",  a;  ho"-be  to",  moccasined;  kshi-tha,  they 

make  to  be;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

33.  Da-gthe,  captive;  ho"-be  to",  moccasined;  kshi-the,  make  to  be; 

mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  hi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and; 
a,  they  said. 

36.  Da-do",  what;  mi  to",  robed;  kshi-the,  make  to  be;  mo"-thi",  as 
they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle; 
a,  they  said. 

38.  Mi  to",  robed;  kshi-the,  make  to  be;  a-ka,  they. 

40.  0-ts’a-ge,  that  by  which  old  age  can  be  attained;  xtsi,  verily; 
i-the,  to  find,  to  see;  ki-the,  cause  themselves  to;  mo"-thi",  as 
they  travel;  ta  hi  a,  they  shall;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers; 
e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

WA'-gi-THU-gE  Wl'-GI-E 
(footstep  ritual) 

(Free  translation,  p.  708;  Osage  version,  p.  790) 

1.  Da-do",  what;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  take  footsteps;  mo"-thi",  as 

they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  particle; 
a,  they  said.  (11,  21,  32.) 

2.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward.  (12,  22, 

33.) 
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3.  0-k’o-be,  valley;  wi“,  a;  a-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they  take  foot¬ 

steps;  ino“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

4.  0-k’o-be,  valley;  wi”,  a;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they  had  in 

mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

5.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  wi°,  a;  a-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they  take 

footsteps;  mo”-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

6.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  wi“,  a;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they  had  in 

mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

7.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animal;  u-ba-tse,  group,  herd;  a-ki-gtha-thi“,  in  which 

they  keep  together;  no°  no",  habitually;  a,  they  said. 

8.  Ga,  it  is  such  a  group;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they  take 

footsteps;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
(18,  28,  39.) 

9.  Wa-gi-thu-ge,  take  their  footsteps  toward  such  group;  mo"-thi", 

as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they 
said.  (19,  29,  40.) 

10.  Wa-gi-thu-ge,  the  takmg  of  footsteps;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  easy  for  us; 
o"-ki-the,  we  cause  to  be;  o"-mo"-thi",  as  we  travel  through 
life;  ta,  shall;  bi  a,  we;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a, 
said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (20.) 

13.  0-k’o-be,  valleys;  tho"-ba,  two;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they 

take  footsteps;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they 
said. 

14.  0-k’o-be,  valleys;  tho"-ba,  two;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they 

had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

15.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  tho”-ba,  two;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which 

they  take  footsteps;  mo"-thi".  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a, 
they  said. 

16.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  tho"-ba,  two;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they 

had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

17.  Wa-dsu-ta,  annuals;  u-ba-tse,  groups,  herds;  tho"-ba,  two; 

a-ki-gtha-thi",  in  which  the}^  keep  themselves  together;  no"  no", 
habitually;  a,  they  said. 

23.  0-k’o-be,  valleys;  tha-bthi",  three;  a-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they 

take  footsteps;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they 
said. 

24.  0-k’o-be,  valleys;  tha-bthi",  three;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they 

had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

25.  Wa-dsu-ta,  armnals;  tha-bthi",  three;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which 

they  take  footsteps;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a, 
they  said. 

26.  Wa-dsu-ta,  anunals;  u-ba-tse,  groups,  herds;  tha-bthi",  three; 

a-ki-gtha-thi",  in  which  they  keep  themselves  together;  no"  no", 
habitually;  a,  they  said. 

30.  Wa-xo-be,  the  shrine;  zhi"  ga,  the  little. 
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31.  Ha-gtha-thi°,  carrying  in  your  arms;  gi-o-ts’e-ga,  to  make  easy 
your  efforts;  ki-tlie,  cause  to  be;  mo“-thi“,  as  you  travel,  etc.; 
e-dsi,  hither  come;  ha  she  tse,  you  shall.  (41.) 

34.  0-k’o-be,  valleys;  do-ba,  four;  a-9i-thu-5e,  toward  which  they 

take  footsteps;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they 
said. 

35.  0-k’o-be,  valleys;  do-ba,  four;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they  had 

in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

36.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  do-ba,  four;  wa-gi-thu-ge,  toward  which  they 

take  footsteps;  mo"-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they 
said. 

37.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  do-ba,  four;  e-gka,  in  truth;  e-wa-ka,  they 

had  in  mind;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they  said. 

38.  Wa-dsu-ta,  animals;  u-ba-tse,  groups,  herds;  do-ba,  four;  a-ki- 

gtha-thi*^,  in  which  they  keep  themselves  together;  no“  no“, 
habitually;  a,  they  said. 

Pe'-xe  Tnu-gE  Wi'-Gi-E 
(rattle  taking-up  ritual) 

(Free  translation,  p.  711;  Osage  version,  p.  792) 

1.  He-dsi,  at  that  tune  and  place;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said;  a  bi°  da, 

it  has  been  said.-  (10,  20,  29,  36,  47.) 

2.  Da-do“,  what;  pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“, 

as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do“,  interrogative  par¬ 
ticle;  a,  they  said. 

3.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward;  ni-ka- 

shi-ga,  people.  (12,  22,  40.) 

4.  To“-wo“-gtho“,  villages;  pe-tho°-ba  ha,  seven  separate;  ba,  they; 

do“,  were;  a,  they  said.  (13,  23.) 

5.  I-thi-shno",  the  odd  one  in  number;  thi“-kshe,  the  sitting;  a, 

they  said.  (14,  24.) 

6.  Ga,  that  one;  wa-pa,  head;  i-ta,  whose;  thi“-kshe,  the  sitting;  a, 

they  said. 

7.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-tha,  make  to  be  then;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

8.  Pe-xe,.  rattle;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo°-thi“,  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

9.  We-thi-hi-dse,  move  agamst  the  enemy;  gi-o“ts’e-ga,  easy; 

ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo“-thi°,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall; 
bi  a,  they;  wi-go°-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 
another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (19,  28,  70.) 

11.  Da-do“,  what;  pe-xe-gu,  rattles  for  the  rattle;  the,  make  to  be 
their;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do“, 
interrogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

15.  Hi-k’e,  teeth;  i-shdo-ge,  the  right;  kshe,  that  lies;  a,  they  said. 
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16.  Ga,  those;  pe-xe-9U,  rattlers;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi°,  as 

they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  hi  a,  they;  wi-go^-ga,  my  younger 
brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

17.  Pe-xe-gu,  rattlers;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  bi,  they;  do",  when;  a,  they  said. 

18.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  settmg  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward. 

21.  Da-do “,  what;  pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  the,  make  to  be  their; 
mo"-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  fa,  shall;  ba,  they;  do°,  inter¬ 
rogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

25.  A-xi-be,  lower  forearm;  i-shdo-ge,  the  right;  kshe,  that  lies  out¬ 

stretched;  a,  they  said. 

26.  Ga,  that  forearm;  pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  the,  make  to  be  their; 

mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

27.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi°,  as 

they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

30.  Mo"-shi-ta,  at  the  top;  u-thi-k’u-dse,  the  perforation;  ga  tse, 

this;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said. 

31.  E-shki  do",  that  also;  a,  they  said.  (38.) 

32.  Wa-thi"-e  gka,  without  a  purpose;  zhi  i"  da,  it  is  not.  (39.) 

33.  Mo"-zho",  the  earth;  xtho-k’a,  the  hollows  of;  sho"  e-go",  all  of 

them;  xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said. 

34.  Wa-gthu-shka,  creatures;  be,  who;  i-ta,  they  belong  to;  i,  they; 

shki  do",  may  be. 

35.  U-ki-o"-the,  fall  therein;  o"-ga-xe,  we  make  them  to;  o"-mo"-thi", 

as  we  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  bi  a,  we;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger 
brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

37.  Ga-mo"-dse,  the  particles  of  dust  in  the  gourd  rattle;  ga,  this; 
thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 

41.  Wa-shi-shi  to",  possessions  in  plenty;  bi,  they;  e  no"  bi  no",  that 

are  spoken  of  as;  a,  they  said. 

42.  Sho",  all;  xtsi,  verily;  pa-xe  i"  da,  I  have  made  them  to  be. 

43.  Zhi"-ga,  the  little  ones. 

44.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward;  shki,  and; 

a,  they  said. 

45.  Wa-shi-shi,  possessions;  a,  they  said. 

46.  U-bu-dse,  in  profusion;  xtsi,  verily;  i-the,  find  or  to  see;  ki-the, 

cause  themselves  to;  mo"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall; 
bi  a,  they;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 
another;  a,  they  said. 

48.  Ga-ga-thu,  gave  a  stroke  with  the  rattle;  the  tha,  sent  the  sound; 

bi,  they;  do",  when;  a,  they  said. 

49.  Wa-thi"-e  gka,  without  a  purpose;  ga-ga-thu,  gave  a  stroke  with 

the  rattle;  the  tha,  sent  the  sound;  ba,  they;  zhi,  not;  a,  they 
said. 
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50.  Shi"-to,  a  youth;  ho,  voice;  btho“-xe,  broken;  do“,  a;  a,  they  said. 

51.  A-ga-ga-thu,  gave  the  stroke  upon  him;  the  tha,  sent  forth  the 

sound;  hi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (56,  61.) 

52.  Wa-ga-ga-thu,  the  act  of  giving  the  stroke;  mo°-thi“,  as  they 

travel,  etc.;  hi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said.  (57, 
62,  67,  66.) 

53.  Wa-ga-ga-thu,  the  delivering  of  the  stroke;  gi-o-fs’e-ga,  easy; 

ki-the,  cause  to  be;  nio"-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall; 
hi  a,  they;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one 
another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said.  (58,  63,  68.) 

54.  I-tho°-be  o",  at  the  second  time;  ga-ga-thu,  they  gave  a  stroke 

with  the  rattle;  the  tha,  sent  forth  the  sound;  bi,  they;  do", 
when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

55.  Shi-mi,  a  maiden;  ho,  voice;  btho"-xe,  broken;  do",  a;  a,  they  said. 

59.  I-tha-bthi"  o",  at  the  third  time;  xtsi,  verily;  ga-ga-thu,  they  gave 

a  stroke;  the  tha,  sent  forth  the  sound;  bi,  they;  do",  when; 
shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

60.  Ni-ka,  man;  wa-k’o",  military  honors;  o-tha-ha,  to  whom  is 

attached;  do",  a;  a,  they  said. 

64.  I-do-ba  o",  at  the  fourth  time;  xtsi,  verily;  ga-ga-thu,  they  gave 

a  stroke;  the  tha,  sent  forth  the  sound;  bi,  they;  do",  when; 
shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

65.  Wa-k’o,  woman;  wo",  once,  for  the  first  time;  we-da-the,  gave 

birth;  do",  a;  a,  they  said. 

69.  I-gthi-hi-dse,  use  the  rattle  against  the  enemy;  mo"-thi",  as  they 

travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

70.  We-thi-hi-dse,  the  act  of  using  the  rattle;  wo-ts’e-ga,  easy  for  us; 

o"-ki-the,  we  cause  it  to  be;  o"-mo"-thi",  as  we,  travel,  etc.; 
ta,  shall;  bi  a,  we;  wi-go"-ga,  my  younger  brothers;  e-ld-a,  said 
to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

Pe'-xe  Tnu-gE  Wi'-gi-e 

(RATTLE  TAKING-UP  RITUAL) 

(Wa-zha-zhe  Version) 

(Free  translation,  p.  713;  Osage  version,  p.  794) 

1.  Da-do",  what;  pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo"-thi", 

as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do",  interrogative  par¬ 
ticle;  a,  they  said. 

2.  Mi,  sun;  hi-e,  the  setting  of;  ge,  the  places;  ta,  toward.  (10, 

18,  29.) 

3.  To"-wo"-gtho",  villages;  pe-tho"-ba  ha,  seven  separate;  ba,  they; 

do",  were;  a,  they  said.  (11,  19.) 

4.  I-thi-shno",  the  odd  one  in  number;  thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they 

said. 

5.  Wa-pa,  head;  i-ta,  belonging  to;  thi"-kshe,  that  sits;  a,  they  said. 
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6.  Ga,  that;  pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-the,  make  to  be;  mo“-thi“,  as  thej 

travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

7.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

8.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-sho“-tha,  fall  apart;  zhi,  not;  ki-the,  cause  to  be; 

mo°-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  hi"  da,  they  shall. 

9.  Da-do“,  what;  pe-xe-gu,  rattlers;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“, 

as  they  travel,  etc.;  fa,  shall;  ba,  they;  do°,  interrogative  par¬ 
ticle;  a,  they  said. 

13.  Hi-k’e,  teeth;  i-shdo-ge,  the  right  side;  kshe,  lies  outstretched; 

a,  they  said. 

14.  Ga,  those;  pe-xe-gu,  rattlers;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“,  as 

they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

15.  Pe-xe-gu,  rattlers;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel, 

etc.;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

16.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  gi-ga-thu,  resonant;  ki-the,  cause  to  be;  mo^-thi", 

as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi“  da,  they  shall. 

17.  Da-do“,  what;  pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  the,  make  to  be  their; 

mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta,  shall;  ba,  they;  do“,  inter¬ 
rogative  particle;  a,  they  said. 

21.  A-xi-be,  lower  forearm;  i-shdo-ge,  the  right;  kshe,  lies  out¬ 

stretched. 

22.  Ga,  that;  pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  the,  make  to  be  their;  mo“- 

thi°,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and;  a, 
they  said. 

24.  Pe-xe,  rattle;  i-ba,  handle;  i-ts’a,  causes  of  death;  thi“-ge,  havmg 
none;  ki-the,  cause  to;  mo“-thi",  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi"  da, 
they  shall. 

26.  Ga-mo"-dse,  the  particles  of  dust  in  the  rattle;  ga,  this;  thi"-kshe, 

that  sits;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said. 

27.  E  shki  do",  that  also.  (34.) 

28.  Wa-thi"-e-gka,  without  a  purpose;  zhi  i"  da,  it  is  not.  (35.) 

30.  Wa-shi-shi  to",  possessions  in  plenty;  bi,  they;  e  no"  bi  no", 

spoken  of;  a,  they  said. 

31.  Sho",  all;  xtsi,  verily;  pa-xe  i"  da,  I  have  made  them  to  be. 

33.  Mo"-shi  ta,  at  the  top  of  the  rattle;  u-thi-k’u-dse,  the  hole  that 
is  drilled;  ga,  this;  tse,  that  stands;  shki,  also;  a,  they  said. 

36.  Wa-gthu-shka,  creatures;  zhi"-ga,  small.  (46,  50,  54,  58,  62.) 

37.  U-ki-o"-the,  fall  therein;  mo°-thi",  as  they  travel;  ta,  shall;  ba, 

they;  she  a-wa-kshi-mo"  i"  da,  I  have  made  it  for  them. 

39.  Ga-ga-thu,  a  stroke  with  the  rattle;  the-tha,  sent  the  sound;  bi, 

they;  do",  when;  shki,  and;  a,  they  said. 

40.  Mo"-zho",  earth;  xtho-k’a,  valleys  and  hollows;  sho"  e-go",  every; 

xtsi,  verily;  a,  they  said.  (43,  47,  51,  55,  59,  63,  67.) 

41.  U-ga-da-tho",  stunned  with  the  stroke;  i-he-tha,  cause  them  to 

lie;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 
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42.  Zhi“-ga,  the  little  ones;  wa-ga-ga-thu,  they  give  such  strokes; 
ino“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  hi,  they;  do°,  when;  shki,  and; 
a,  they  said.  (49,  57,  65.) 

44.  U-ga-da-tho“,  stunned  with  the  stroke;  i-he-the,  make  them  to 

lie;  mo“-thi°,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi°  da,  they  shall. 

45.  I-tho°-be  o“,  at  the  second  time;  xtsi,  verily;  ga-ga-thu,  gave  the 

stroke;  the-tha,  sent  the  sound;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and; 
a,  they  said. 

48.  No“-xu-dse,  ears;  i-to“,  touched;  i-he-tha,  made  them  to  lie;  bi, 
they;  a,  they  said. 

52.  No“-xu-dse,  ears;  i-to°,  touched;  i-he-the,  make  them  to  lie; 

mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi  a,  they  shall;  wi-go“-ga, 
my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a, 
they  said. 

53.  I-tha-bthi“  o“,  at  the  third  time;  xtsi,  verily;  ga-ga-thu,  gave  the 

stroke;  the-tha,  sent  the  sound;  bi,  they;  do“,  when;  shki,  and; 
a,  they  said. 

56.  I-shko“,  motion;  thi“-ge,  having  none;  i-he-tha,  made  them  to 
he;  bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

60.  I-shko“,  motion;  thi“-ge,  having  none;  i-he-the,  make  them  to  lie; 

mo”-thi“,  as  they  travel;  ta  bi  a,  they  shall;  wi-go“-ga,  my 
younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a,  they 
said. 

61.  I-do-ba  o“,  at  the  fourth  time;  xtsi,  verily;  ga-ga-thu,  gave  the 

stroke;  the-tha,  sent  the  sound;  bi,  they;  do'^,  when;  shki,  and; 
a,  they  said. 

64.  U-ga-bu-dse,  to  lie  in  profusion;  gthi  i-he-tha,  made  them  to  lie; 
bi,  they;  a,  they  said. 

68.  U-ga-bu-dse,  to  lie  in  profusion;  gthi  i-he-the,  make  them  to  lie; 
mo“-thi“,  as  they  travel,  etc.;  ta  bi  a,  they  shall;  wi-go“-ga, 
my  younger  brothers;  e-ki-a,  said  to  one  another;  bi,  they;  a, 
they  said. 
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Abies  ghandis _  462,  483,  496,  509 


Abies  sp _  462,  484 

Acer  circinatum _  498 

Acer  glabrum _  475,  499,  500 

Achillea  millefolium _  460 

Actaea  arghta _  455,  463,  467,  512 

Actaea  ebtjrnea _  463,  512 

Adam,  Chief,  mention  of _  270 

Adornment — 

ceremony  of _  554 

personal _  81-83,  236,  339-341 

See  also  Decoration. 

Adzes  and  chisels,  stone _  41 

Aeneas,  part  taken  by,  in  In¬ 
dian  war _  368-369 

Agarichs _  483 

Agoseris  villosa _  493 

Agriculture,  not  practiced  by 

Coeur  d’Alene _  88 

Agropyron  tenerum _  515 

Alder,  red,  use  of _  501 

Alder,  white,  use  of _  503 

Alectoria  jubata _  482 

Allium  acuminatum _  482 

Allium  cernuum _  481 

Allium  stellatum _  481 

Alnus  oregona _  501 

Alnus  rhombifolia _  503 

Alnus  rubra _  483 

Amelanchier  alnifolia -  462, 

471,  485,  487,  488,  489,  490, 
496,  510. 

Anaphalis  margaritacea -  465 

Anemone  multifida _  474,  513 

Aneomone  occidentalis -  459,  466 

Anemone  sp _  469 

Animal  dances _  387-388 

Animal  food,  cooking  of - ^  94-95 

Animals — 

hunted  for  meat  and  skin_  _  96—97 

plants  used  as  food  by -  514 

treatment  of _  291 

Antennaria  microphtlla -  466 

Antennaria  rosea -  464 

Antennaria  sp _  458,  464,  492 

Antler,  objects  of - 42-43 


Page 


Apocynum  androsaemifolium-  497 

Apocynum  cannabinum _  470,  498 

Aprons,  use  of _ 69-70 

Aquilegia  FORMOSA _  475,  507 

Aquilegia  truncata _  516 

Arabis  drummondii _  464 

Aralia  nudicaulis _  471,  489 

Arapaho — ■ 


Flathead  name  for _  302 

migration  of _  320 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  148 

Arbor  vitae.  Giant,  use  of _  461, 

496,  501 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi _  458, 

486,  493,  494,  495,  514 
Arm  rings,  materials  used  for.  83 

Armor,  use  of _  117 

See  also  Cuirasses  ;  Shields. 

Arnica  latifolia _ _  473 

Arrow  games,  described _ 132-133 


Arrowheads — 

described _  100 

stone _  42 

variety  of _  241 

Arrow  smoothers,  stone _  40 

Arrows — 

described _ 99-100 

mystic _  675 

Artemisia  canadensis _  470 

Artemisia  dracunculoides  _  463,  512 

Artemisia  frigida _  465,  497 

Artemisia  sp _  468,  469,  500,  510 

Artemisia  tridentata,  use  of .  .  459 

Aruncus  acuminates _  457 

As  ARUM  CAUDATUM _  460,  496,  508 

Asclepias  speciosa _  470,  498,  513 

Aspen,  quaking,  use  of.  464,  497,  504 
Assiniboin — 

Flathead  name  for -  302 

migration  of _  320 

wars  with _  366 

Aster  foliaceus _  461 

Astragalus  decumbens _  514 

Astragalus  giganteus -  514 

Astragalus  purshii -  473, 

504,  507,  516 
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Atsina — 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language.  _  147 

A  YENS,  use  of _  464, 

476,  493,  504,  506,  507 

Baby  carriers,  described _  166-167, 

^  279-281, 381 

Bags — 

decoration  of _  48-49, 

219,  220,  221,  226 

materials  used  for _ 47-51 

rawhide _ : _  221,  327 

shapes  of _  219 

skin _  49-50 

woven _  47-49, 

219,  220,  327 

Bald-hip  rose,  use  of _  487, 

488,  493,  495,  498,  504 

Bald-hip  roseberry,  use  of _  489 

Ball  games,  described. _  133-134,  260 

Balsam  poplar,  use  of _  497 

Balsam  root — 

beliefs  concerning _  509 

use  of _  478,  480,  484,  491,  493 

Balsamorhiza _  478 

BalSAMORHIZA  SAGITTATA _  480, 

484,491,493,509 


composition  of _  150 

groups  of - 38,  150 

merged  in  tribe _  156 

Baneberry,  use  of _  463,  512 

Bannock — 

Flathead  name  for _  301 

hunting  grounds  of _  305 

wars  of,  with  Flathead _  361 

Baptiste  Ululam^'llst,  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by _  403 

Bark — 

baskets  of _  52-53,  222,  328 

canoes  of _  248 

lodges  of _  228-229 

tools  for  stripping _  92 

woven  into  rain  cloaks _  77 

Basket  Maker  sites,  investi¬ 
gation  of _  7 

Basketry — 


bark -  52-53,222,328 

coiled -  54-55,  223-225,  329 

described _ 51-55 

distribution  of,  among 

tribes _  223 


materials  used  in _  222-224 


Basketry — Continued.  Page 

of  Flathead  group _  328-330 

ornamentation  of _  55,  329 

roots  used  in  making _  496 

See  also  Baskets. 

Baskets — 

birch-bark _  52 

cedar-bark _ 53-54 

cedar-root _  51 

decoration  of _  55,  329 

decrease  in  use  of _  342 

designs  of _  226 

flexible _  51 

openwork _  52 

shapes  of _  224—225 

See  also  Basketry. 

Bathing  customs _  169,  174 

Beads,  used  for  necklaces _  81 

Beadwork — 

mention  of _  47 

on  clothing _  78-79,  337-339 

Bear — 

belief  concerning _  184,  291 

symbol  of  fire _  644 

Bearberry,  use  of _  457, 

458,  486,  493,  494,  495,  514 
Bearberry  honeysuckle — 

belief  concerning _  511 

use  of -  489 

Bear  claws,  used  for  neck¬ 
laces _  82 

Bear-Track,  a  noted  shaman.  384-385 

Beard,  removal  of _  83,  341 

Beavers,  belief  concerning..  184,  291 

Beds  and  bedding _  63-64,  229 

Begging  ceremony _  389 

Beliefs — 

concerning  charms _  118-119, 

196-197,  394-395,  505-507 

concerning  plants _  507-510 

concerning  source  of  life _  631 

in  future  state _  596 

of  the  Flathead _  394-395 

of  the  Okanagon _  294 

Belts,  described _  69 

Berberis  aquifolium _  490,  502 

Berberis  nervosa _  490 

Berdaches,  described _  384 

Berries — 

curing  of,  for  food _  342 

Indian  names  of _  238-239 

lists  of,  used  for  food _  89-90, 

238-239,  343,  485 
preservation  of _  93,  237,  240 
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Big-Canoe,  a  subchief  of  the 

Pend  d’Oreilles _  377 

Big-Eagle — 

a  Flathead  chief _  376 

story  of _  362 

Big-Hawk,  a  Flathead  chief _  376 

Big-Knife,  a  Kutenai  chief _  378 

Birch  bark,  baskets  of _  222 

Bitterroot,  use  of_  478,  479,  480,  507 

Bitterweed,  use  of _  534 

Black  Bear  Songs _  644-646 

Blackberry — 

belief  concerning _  508 

medicinal  use  of _  471 

use  of,  for  food _  487,  488 

Blackbird,  a  prominent  Osage _  534 

Blackfoot — 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language.,  148 

original  territory  of _  321 

southern  movement  of _ 316-319 


story  of  battle  of,  with 

Salish... _  127-128 

wars  of,  with  Coeur 

d’Alene _  125-128 


wars  of,  with  Flathead _  361-365 

Blackfoot  Indians,  divisions 


of 

Blanchets,  two,  first 

priests 

304 

among  the  Flathead  _ 

385 

Blankets,  rabbit-skin  . 

226 

Blitum  capitatum. 

Blood  feuds  of  the 

Coeur 

502 

d’Alene 

129 

Blood  Indians — 

Flathead  name  for 

302 

name  of,  in  sign  language.. 

148 

Blueberry,  use  of 

487 

Blueberry  elder,  use 

of 

490 

Body  painting — 

a  daily  custom - 

associated  with 

Ghost 

418 

dance 

427 

colors  used  in - 

418 

for  dances 

.  391,  392, 

428 

of  the  Coeur  d’Alene - 86-87 

symbolic _  340-341 

universal  among  Flathead  _  _  340 

Bolton,  H.  E.,  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by _  4 

Bonework _  42-43,  217 


Bows —  Page 

description  of _ 97-99 

doubled-curved _  241 

Bowstrings,  manufacture  of _  98 

Boys,  puberty  customs  for _  168-169, 

283-287,  382 

Bracelets,  materials  used  for..  83 

Bracken,  use  of,  as  food _  482 

Breastplates  OF  BONE _  81 

Breastworks,  use  of,  in  war¬ 
fare _  118 

Breechclouts,  described..  69-70,  233 

Bromb  grass,  use  of _  516 

Bromus  bp _  516 

Broom  rape,  belief  concerning.  509 
Buffalo — 


hunting  of _  96,  103,  347 

importance  of _  624,  632 

results  of  extermination  of.  152 
Buffalo  berry,  use  of..  472,  489,  505 

Buffalo  dance _  387 

Buffalo  robes,  use  of _  235 

Buffalo  songs _  623-639,  640-643 

Bugleweed,  use  of _  480 

Bulrush,  use  of _  481,  484 

Bunchberry,  use  of _  458 

Burial  customs _  164, 

172-176,  288-289,  382-383 

Buttercup,  use  of _  473,  505,  512 

Caches,  use  of _  63,  229 

Cactus,  used  for  food _  484 

Calochortus  macrocarpus.  481,  483 

Caltha  rotundifolia _  467 

Calypso,  use  of _  506 

Camas  Prairie,  a  famous  dig¬ 
ging  ground _  341 

Camas  roots — 

grounds  for  digging _  341 

preparation  of,  for  food _ 92-93 

use  of _  481 


Cambium  layer  of  trees,  used 


as  food _ 91,  483 

Camp  circles _  155 

Canada  mint,  use  of _  502 

Canoes — ■ 

description  of _  248,  349-350 

method  of  construction". _  108 

Capes,  described _  231 

Caps — 

fur _  73,235 

women’s. _  76,  235 

woven _  225-226 

Captives,  treatment  of _  158, 

190-191,  407 
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Card  game,  now  forgotten -  130 

Carex  rostrata _  514 

Carex  sp _  515 

Carlos,  a  Flathead  chief _  377 

Carving  in  stone _  41 

Cascara  buckthorn,  use  of _  473 

Catamenial  customs _ 62,  172 

Catching  game,  described _  134 

Cat’s-cradle,  game  of _  135 


Cat-tail,  use  of _  482,  496,  498 

Catuse  Indians — 


Flathead  name  for _  301 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  147 

Ceanothus  sanguineus _  512 

Ceanothus  VELUTiNUS.  _  457,475,516 

Cedar,  use  of _  51,  53-54,  498,  500 

Celery,  wild,  use  of _  473,  483 

Celestin,  John,  brief  account 

of _  274 

Celts,  stone _  41 

Ceremonies — 

connected  with  food  gather¬ 


ing _  453 

Ceremony — 

of  adornment _  554-555 

of  approach  to  House  of 

Mystery _  707-710 

of  blowing  on  symbolic 

skins _  544^547 

of  decorating  the  Xo'-^a.  703-707 

of  “first  fruits” _  290-291,  357 

of  initiation _  684 

of  making  symbolic  mocca¬ 
sins _  699-703 

of  shaping  the  moccasin.  547-548 

of  the  Coeur  d’Alene _ 176-197 

of  the  Flathead _  386,  389,  394 

of  weaving  mat  for  shrine.  687-693 
See  Dances;  Rituals. 

Chaco  Canyon,  work  in _  6 

Chaenactis  douglasii _  473 

Charcoal,  on  warriors’  faces.  644,  646 
Charlos.  See  Carlos. 

Charms — 


beliefs  concerning _  196,  394—395 


carried  in  medicine  bags _  193 

in  warfare _  118-119 

plants  used  as _  605 

use  of -  505 

Chaudiere.  See  Colville  In¬ 
dians. 

Chelahitsa,  Chief  Alexan¬ 
der,  an  informant _ 263 
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Chenopodium  botrys _  502,  503 

Cherry — 

belief  concerning _  509 

use  of _  488,  499 

Cherry  bark,  use  of _  497,  498 

Chewelah — 

a  division  of  the  Kalispel..  312 

country  occupied  by _ 312-313 

some  chiefs  of _  378 

supposed  origin  of _  321 

Cheyenne — 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  148 

wars  with _  365 

Chickasaw  Indians,  publica¬ 
tion  on  subject  of _  2 

Chiefs — 

classes  of _  262 

duties  of _  263,  374-375 

election  of _  152,  376 

Flathead,  list  of  names 

of _  376-377 

of  the  dance _  262 

of  the  Nicola-Similkameen 

country _  262 

Okanagon,  genealogy  of.  263-275 

Pend  d’OreiUes _  377 

position  of _  152-154 

qualifications  for _  376 


See  also  Chieftainship; 


Hunting  chiefs;  War 

CHIEFS. 

Chieftainship — 

eligibility  for _  263 

succession  in _  376 

through  ability _  262 

through  heredity _  262 

Childbirth,  customs  connected 

with _  166,  278-279 

Children— 

clothing  of _  72 

disposal  of,  on  death  of 

father _  172 

education  of _  281-282 

fostering  of _  281 

of  chiefs,  prominence  of _  263 

training  of _  161 

whipping  oideal  of _  168,  282 

Chimaphila  umbellata  occi- 

DENTALIS _  462,  476,  494 

Chinook  jargon — ■ 

introduction  of _  261 

use  of _  373 
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Chippewa  cestoms,  prepara¬ 


tion  of  paper  on _  11 

Chippewa  ethnobotany,  prep¬ 
aration  of  paper  on _  11 

Chippewa  texts,  revised _  5 

Chisels — 


antler _  218 

stone _ _ _  41 

Chokecherrt,  use  of _  477,  490,  500 

Chumashan  Indians,  work 


among _  3 

CiCUTA  VAGANS _  476,  513 

Cinquefoil,  use  of _  469,  494 

Circles  of  stones,  meaning  of  _  282 

CiRSIUM  EDHLE _  479 

CiRSIUM  HOOKERIANUM _  480 

CiRSIEM  ENDELATEM _  480 

Clark,  Miss  Mat  S.,  work  of__  19 

Clattonia  lanceolata _  482,  511 

Clematis  COLUMBIAN  A,  use  of--  459 
Clematis  LiGESTiciFOLiA,  useof-  459 
Climate,  beliefs  concerning--  176-177 
Clothing — 

modern _ 80-81 

of  children _ 72-73 

of  Coeur  d’Alene _ 65—81 

of  Flathead _  334-339 

of  men _ 66—70 

of  the  Okanagon _  225-226, 

230-236 

of  women _  70-71 

ornamentation  of _  236 

special,  for  war _  118-119 

Clubs.  See  War  clubs. 


Cluster  lily,  use  of _  481,  482 

Coast  Indians,  name  of,  in 

sign  language _  147 

COERULEO-PURPUREUS _  493 

Coeur  d’Al^ine  Indians — 


account  of _ 37-197 

associations  of,  with  other 

tribes _ 319-320 

characteristics  of _  325 

Flathead  name  for _  300 

hunting  grounds  of _  305 

meaning  of  Indian  names  of-  144 

present-day  population _  315 

Coeur  d’Alene  Lake,  tradi¬ 
tional  seat  of^he  tribe _  38 

CoGSWELLIA  NUDICAULIS _  473 

Collections,  report  on _ 18-19 

Collins,  Henry  B.,  JR.,  work  of-  14-16 

Colorado  juniper,  use  of _  465, 

498,  512 
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symbolism  of  -_  _  _ 

418-420 

used  in  face  and  body 

painting  _-  --  -  - 

418 

Columbia  Indians — 

Flathead  name  for  -_ 

300 

name  of,  in  sign  language. 

146 

Columbine,  use  of _  475, 

507,  516 

Colville  Indians— 

bands  of  -  _  . 

208 

derivation  of  the  name _ 

198 

Flathead  name  for-  -_  . 

300 

Indian  names  for _ 198, 

199,  200 

intercourse  of,  with  other 

tribes  _ _ _ 

215 

name  of,  in  sign  language. 

145 

population  of  _ _ 

212 

synonyms  for _ _  •  . 

198 

villages  of  _  __  _ 

209-210 

Colville  Valley  Kalispel. 


See  Chewelah. 

COMANDRA  PALLIDA,  USB  of _  459 

Combs,  made  of  syringa _  83 

Communal  houses.  See  Long 

HOUSES. 

Companies — 

duties  of _  156-157 

formation  of _  156 

Cooking — 

methods  of _  92-95 

utensils  for _  230 

Corn,  rite  connected  with _  530 

See  also  Maize. 

CoRYLUS  CALIFORNICA _  491,  501 

CORNUS  CANADENSIS,  USB  of _  458 

CORNUS  NUTTALLII _  461,  496 

CoRNUS  PUBESCENS _  472, 

475,  490,  495,  499 

CoRNUS  STOLONIFERA _  472, 

475,  490,  495,  499 


Councils — 

customs  connected  with-  154-155 

not  permanent _  263 

of  war _  188 

Counting,  system  of _  148 

CouTEAU,  a  name  for  the 

Thompson  Indians _  447 

Cow  PARSNIP,  use  of _  457,  482,  504 

Coyote,  the  culture  hero _  176,  290 

Cradle  board.  See  Baby  car¬ 
riers. 

Cranberry  bush,  use  of _  487 

Crataegus  columbiana _  487,  497 

Crataegus  douglasii _  457,  486 

Creator,  beliefs  concerning _  289 
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Ckee —  Page 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language.-  147 
Creek  Indians,  publications  on 

subject  of _  1-2 

Crow — 

changes  in  life  of _  346 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language.  _  148 

Shoshoni  country  taken  by  .  318 

wars  of,  with  Coeur 

d’Alene _  126-128 

western  movement  of _ 316,  318 

Crow  songs _  621-623 

CucuMis  sp _  492 

Cuirasses,  use  of _  256,  359 

Culture  hero,  of  the  Coeur 

d’Alene _  176 

^Currant,  black — 

belief  concerning _ : _  509 

food  of  bears _ 514,  515 

use  of _  489 

Currant,  red-flowered,  use 

of _  487 

Cypripedium  parviflorum _  506 

Cytherea  bulbosa _  506 

Dance  chiefs,  office  of _  262 

Dance  houses,  described _  333 

Dances — 

Coeur  d’Alene _  185-192 

facial  painting  for _  423,  427,  436 

of  the  Flathead _  386-394 

of  the  Okanagon _  292-293 

Dancing,  vogue  of _  164 

See  also  Religion. 

Death.  See  Burial  customs. 

Death  camas — 

belief  concerning _  508 

use  of _  463,  511,  512 

Decorating  the  Xo'-ka _  703-707 

Decoration — 

of  bags -  48,  49,  50,  51 

of  baskets _  51,  52,  55,  223-224 

of  clothing...  66-73,236,337-339 

of  headbands _  74 

of  horse  equipment.  _  50,  353-354 

of  mats _  47 

See  also  Adornment; 
Beadwork;  Carving; 
Designs;  Dyes;  Imbri¬ 
cation;  Ornaments, 
personal;  Painting; 
Quillwork. 


Deer —  Page 

methods  of  hunting -  101 

tradition  concerning - 96-97 

Deer  songs _  643-644 

Defenses,  types  of _  117-118 

Deities,  prayers  to -  184 

Deity,  chief,  of  the  Okanagon.  289 

Delphinium  menziesii _  502,  506 

De  Mars,  Father,  in  the  Flat- 

head  country _  385 

Densmore,  Miss  Frances, 

work  of _  10-12 

Depilation,  practice  of -  83,  341 

Descent,  reckoning  of _  161 

Designs — 

associated  with  Ghost 

dance _  423-427 

Coeur  d’Alene _  55-58,  77-80 

influenced  by  dreams _  428-431 

meaning  of _  411-415,  438-439 

of  the  Flathead  group _  330 

on  bags _  226 

on  baskets _  226 

on  clothing _  337-339 

used  at  Guardian  Spirit 

dance _  427-428 

used  by  shamans _  431-432 

used  by  warriors _  433-437 

used  in  facial  painting _  420-423 

used  in  tattooing.  87-88,  408-417 
De  Smet,  Father,  first  mission¬ 
ary  among  Flathead _  385 

Dialects — 

of  Flathead  group _  303 

of  Okanagon  group _  203 

Dice  game,  played  by  women.  130,  260 

Digging  sticks,  described _  91 

Disease,  glossary  of  terms  in  re¬ 
lation  to _  456 

Dodecatheon  jeffreyi _  506,  507 

Dogbane,  use  of _  497,  498 

Dogs — ■ 

description  of _  350 

eating  of _  237,  242 

medicines  for _  513-514 

use  of,  by  Coeur  d’Alene _  109 

use  of,  by  Plains  tribes _  110 

use  of,  in  hunting _  243,  344 

use  of,  for  transportation.  249,  352 

Dogwood,  use  of _ 472,  475,  495 

Dogwood,  Pacific,  use  of _  461,  496 

Dogwood,  red-osier,  use  of _  490 

Dogwood,  western,  use  of _  490 
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Douglas  fir —  Page 

medicinal  use  of _  474,  494,  505 

used  for  food _  483 

Dream  wi'-gi-e _ 610-614 

Dreams,  designs  connected 

with _  428-431 

Dress.  See  Clothing. 

Dresses 


described _  70,  71,  336 

of  Okanagon  women _  233 

Drums,  importance  of _  164 

Dust  shower,  story  of _  291-292 

Dwarfs,  belief  in _  180,  290,  383 

Dyeing,  among  the  Flathead- _  327 

Dyes — 

materials  used  for _ 43-44 

of  the  Okanagon _  218 

plants  used  in  making _  500-502 

Eagle  feathers — 


symbolism  of _  157,  555 

use  of _  74 

Eagles,  method  of  capturing- _  104 

Ear  ornaments _  82,  339-340 

Earth,  called  “mother” _  176 

Echinopanax  horridum,  use  of  _  459 

Eclipses,  belief  concerning -  178 

Education  of  children -  281-282 

Elaeagnus  argentea _  496,  508 


Elder,  American,  medicinal 

use  of _  474 

Elder,  European  red,  use  of-.  489 

Elymus  triticoides _  499,  515 

Embroidery _  46-47,  73 

Engelhardt,  Fr.  Zephyrin, 

assistance  rendered  by _  3-4 

Engelmann  spruce,  use  of _  499,  505 

Epilobium  angustifolium —  483,  498 

Epilobium  sp _  468,  506 

Equisetum  sp _  462,  497,  510,  511 

Erigeron  composites _  465 

Erigeron  filifolius _  465 

Erigeron  salsuginosus _  497 

Erigeron  sp _  468,  493 

Eriogonum  androsaceum -  470 

Eriogonum  heracleoides -  464, 

470,  505 

Erigonum  sp -  470 

Erythronium  grandiflorum..  481 
Eskimo,  investigations  among.-  15-16 
Ethical  CONCEPTS,  reference  to.  196 
Euphorbia  glyptosperma —  462,  470 

Everlasting,  use  of -  464,  465,  492 

Evernia  vulpina _  501 
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Face  and  body  painting _ 418-439 

See  also  Body  painting; 
Facial  painting. 


Facial  painting — 

a  daily  practice _  418 

colors  used  in _  418 

Coeur  d’Alene _  86-87 


connected  with  Ghost 

dance _  423-427 

designs  used  in-  420-423,  438-439 

disappearance  of _  403 

for  war  dance _  392 

of  the  dead _  173 

of  the  Osage _  537 

symbolic _  340-341 

symbolism  of,  among  Osage.  647 

to  avoid  bad  luck _  182-183 

universal  among  Flathead . .  340 

False-hellebore — 


belief  concerning _  510 

use  of _  460,510,511,512 

False  Solomon’s  seal,  use 

of _  458,  486 

Family,  home  of _ 150-151 

Fans,  feather _  77 

Fasting — 

as  a  hunting  custom _  184 

as  a  purification  rite _  174 

Feasts — 

at  burials _  164 

of  three  kinds _  163-164 

See  also  Religion. 

Feather  headdresses,  use  of.  73,  75 
Feathers,  indicating  deeds  of 

valor _  157 


See  also  Eagle  feathers. 
Festivals,  among  the  Okana- 


See  also  Feasts. 
Fetishes.  See  Charms. 


Feuds — • 

among  the  Coeur  d’Alene.  129-130 
between  families  of  Okana¬ 
gon _  259 

Fewks,  J.  Walter,  retire¬ 


ment  of _  1,  19 

Fiber,  use  of _  495-496 


Fir,  gum  from,  used  for  chewing.  484 
See  also  Douglas  fir; 

Great  silver  fir. 
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Fire —  Page 

kindling  of _ 65 

myth  concerning _  510 

ritual  connected  with _  646—653 

Firearms,  among  the  Coeur 

d’Alene _  101 

Fireweed,  use  of _  498 

Fish — 

absence  of  ceremonies  re¬ 
garding _  184 

drying  of-  _ _  240 

Fishing — 

implements  used  for _ 105-107 

importance  of _  *  348 

methods  of _  246,  349 

Flathead  group — 

characteristics  of  habitat  of-  309 

material  culture  of _  326 

tribes  composing _  295 

tribes  surrounding _  37 

two  extinct  tribes  of _  295,  296 

wars  of,  with  the  whites _  373 

Flathead  Reserve,  tribes  rep¬ 
resented  on _  323—324 


Flathead  tribe — 

associations  of,  with  other 


tribes _  319-320,  322 

bands  of _  309-310 

Blackfoot  raids  on _  318 

characteristics  of _  325 

dialect  of _  303 

habitat  of _  303 

Indian  names  for _  296,  297,  299 

migration  of _  322 

origin  of  the  name _  295,  296 

name  for  themselves _  296 

name  of,  in  sign  language--  145 

population  of,  about  1805_-  314- 

315 

present  population  of _  315 

wars  of,  with  Coeur  d’Alene.  121- 

124 

Fleabane,  use  of _  473,  493,  497 

Flutes — 

described _  165 

use  of _  284 

Food — 

animal _  88 

berries  used  for _ 89-90 

ceremonies  connected  with 

gathering  of -  453 

cooking  of _ _ 94-95 

harvesting  of _ 91-92 

of  the  Flathead  group _  341-349 


Food — Continued.  Page 

of  the  Okanagon _  237-247 

plants  used  as _  453,  477-492 

preservation  of _  92-95, 

240, 485, 492 

quest  for _ 151,  342 

regulations  concerning _ 162-163 

roots  used  for _ 88-89 

seeds  used  for _ 89-90 

songs  relating  to _  623-639 

vegetal _ 89-90 

Forts,  construction  of _ 117-118 

Four,  the  mystic  number _  185 

Fox  Indians,  papers  on  subject 

of _  3 

Frag  aria  calipornica _  488,  509 

FrAGARIA  VESCA  AMERICANA _  487 

Fritillaria  lanceolata _  481 

Fritillaria  pudica _  482 

Fritillaria  sp _  481 

Fritillary,  as  food _  481,  482 

Fruits,  preservation  of _  484 

Fumigation,  after  a  death _  174 

Fungus,  use  of _  501,  504 

Fur  traders,  posts  established 

by _  359 

Gaillardia  aristata _  469,  509 

Game — 


division  of _  162 

driving  of _  242-243,  348 

hunting  of _  242-246 

method  of  surrounding _  348 

prevalence  of _  96-97 

varieties  of _  242 

See  also  Hunting. 

Game  dances _  192 

Games — 


of  the  Coeur  d’Alene _  130-135 

of  the  Okanagon _  260-261 

Garry,  head  chief  of  Spokan _  378 

Gaultheria  shallon _  485,  490 

Genealogy — 

of  Okanagon  chiefs. _  263-275 

of  Okanagon  individuals.  275-276 

Geranium  richardsonii _  461 

Geranium  viscosissimum _  461 

Geum  sp -  464,  476,  506,  507 

Geum  triflorum _  465, 

466,  469,  473,  493,  504 
Ghost  dance,  designs  connected 

with -  423-427 

Ghosts,  belief  in _  183,  290 

Giants,  belief  in _  181,  290,  383 

Gidley,  J.  W.,  work  of _  7-S 

Gift  dance _  192 
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at  burials _  174 

at  marriage _  170-171 

Gill,  De  Lancet,  work  of _ 17-18 

Ginger,  wild— 

belief  concerning _  508 

use  of -  496 

Girls,  puberty  customs  for _  168, 

282-283,  430-431,  508 

Goatsbeard,  use  of---_ _  457 

Goldenrod,  use  of_- _  468 

Gooseberry,  use  of _ 489 

Grave  poles — 

decoration  of _  174 

erection  of _  173 

Graves — 

concealment  of _  382 

property  deposited  at _ 173-174 

Gray-horse,  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  at _  534,  536 

Great  silver  fir —  ‘ 

belief  concerning _  509 

use  of _  462,  483,  496 

Greeting,  forms  of _  149 

Gromwell,  use  of _  480,  502,  508 

Gros  Ventres — 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

migrations  of _  320 

name  of,  in  sign  language 147 

Grossularia  irrigua _  472,  489 

Guardian  spirit  dance _  293,  387 

Guardian  spirits — 

belief  in _  192,  292,  384 

gained  at  puberty _  169 

images  of _  194-195 

singing  of  songs  from___ _  186 

supernatural  power  derived 

from _  169 


Guns,  use  of,  by  Coeur  d’Alene.  101 


Habenaria  leucostachys _  467, 

504,  506 

Habitat — 

of  the  Coeur  d’Alene _  37 

of  the  Okanagon  group _  203 

Habitations.  See  Lodges. 

Hair — 

crimping  of _  86 

ornament  for _ 82—83 

used  for  fringes _  68 

Hairdressing — 

of  the  Flathead  tribes _  341 

styles  of _ 83^86,*  236 

Hammers,  stone _ 41,  21-7 

Hand  game,  playing  of _  131 


'  Page 

Harrington,  J.  P.,  work  of _  3-4 

Harvest  dances.. _  387 

Hawk — 

song  of -  574 

symbolism  of _ '  529 

tribal  symbol  pf^i-feftiOsage.  681 


Hawkweed,  Use  of _ _A._  492,  506 

Hawthorn,  use  of,..^ _  486,  487,  497 

Hazelnut,  use  of _  459,  491,  501 


Head  chief — 

office  of _  374 

position  of _  263 


Head  deformation — - 


among  the  Okanagon _  281 

practice  of _  16^ 

tribes  practicing _  381 

Headbands,  skin _ 73-74 

Headdresses — 

feather _  73-74,  235 

skin _ 75-76 

worn  at  war  dance _  436 

Heal  all,  use  of _  494 


Heart-leaf  willow,  medicinal 


use  of _ : _  471 

Helianthella  sp _  470 

Helianthus  lenticularis _  469 

Helianthus  petiolaris _  469 

Helianthus  sp _  469,  492 

Hemlock,  mountain,  use  of _  500 

Hemp  dogbane,  use  of _  470 

Heracleum  lanatum___  457,  482,  504 

Hewitt,  J.  N.  B.,  work  of _  4-^5 

Hieracium  sp _  492,  506 

Hierochloe  odorata _  476,  503 

High-bush  CRANBERRY,  use  of--  487 

Hodge,  F.  W.,  mention  of _  532 

Hogan,  Father,  mission 

founded  by _  385 

Honeysuckle,  use  of _  457, 

471,  499,  516 

Ho'^’ga — 


a  great  division  of  the 

Osage _ 

divisions  of _ 

Hoop  or  ring  game,  described-- 
Horses — 

changes  made  by  introduc¬ 
tion  of _  151-152,  214,  225, 

250,  253,  306,  344-345,  346 

decoration  of _  354 

equipment  of _  110-112, 

250,  352-354 
flesh  of,  as  food _  237,  249 


549 

564 

131 
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Hohses — Continued.  Page 

introduction  of _  109-110, 

249,  346-347,  350-351 
killed  at  owner’s  grave —  173-174 

medicines  for _ 513-514 

-  name  adopted  for _ 352 

story  concerning _  351—352 

useof,  i'c  'portation _  352 

Horse  DANCSt.r^..,. _  186 

Horsetail  (Equisetum  sp.) — 

reference  to,  in  myth _  511 

useof _  497,510 

House  furnishings _ 63-64 


House  of  Mystery,  ceremonial 

approach  to _  535,  562,  707-710 

Houses.  See  Lodges;  Long 
houses;  Sweat  houses. 

Huckleberry,  use  of _  487 

Hughes,  H.,  mention  of _  12 

Hunting — 

beliefs  concerning _  508 

ceremonial  acts  of _  561 

charm  used  for _  505-506 

facial  painting  for _  438-439 

methods  of _  101-105, 

242-246,  344-348 

power  of  shaman  in _  262 

preparation  for _  184 

.  weapons  used  in _  240-242 

See  also  Game. 

Hunting  CHIEFS,  authority  of- _  155 

Hunting  dances _  387 

HyDROPHYLLUM  OCCIDENTALE- _  480 

Images,  of  guardian  spirits _  195 

Imbrication  on  basketry — 

adoption  of _  329 

introduction  of _  223 

Implements,  of  the  Okanagoii-  2 1 7-2 1 8 
Indian  consumption  plant, 

use  of -  483 

Initiation  into  Shrine  de¬ 
gree _  684-686 

Intercourse  between  tribes.  322- 

325 

Intermarriage  between 


tribes _  40,  215-216,  322-325 

Iroquois,  Flathead  name  for _  302 

Jerusalem  OAK,  useof _  502,503 

Jocko  Reserve,  tribes  on _  324-325 

Joseph,  Chief,  war  led  by. .  372 

Judd,  Neil  M.,  work  of _  12 

Juniper,  useof _  474,494 

See  also  Colorado  juniper. 
JuNiPERus  COMMUNIS _  474,  494,  505 
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JuNIPERUS  SCOPULORUM  465,  498,  512 


JUNIPERUS  VIRGINIANA _  500 

Kalispel  tribe — 

characteristics  of _  325 

country  occupied  by _ ,,308- 

309,  312-313 

dialect  of _ 303 

divisions  of _ 312-313 

Indian  names  for _  296,  297,  299 

intercourse  of,  with  other 

tribes _  323 

list  of  chiefs  of _  377 

location  of _  37 

name  of,  in  sign  language.  _  145 

origin  of  the  name _  296 

population  of,  about  1805-.  314 

present-day  population _  315 

theory  of  origin  of _  321 

wars  of,  with  Coeur 

d’Alene _  121 

Kalmia  polifolia _  465 

Kettle  Indian.  See  Colville 
Indians. 

Kicking  game,  described _ 134-135 

Kidder,  A.  V.,  mention  of _  7 

Klickitat,  name  of,  in  sign  lan¬ 
guage -  146 

Knife  Indians,  a  name  for  the 

Thompson  Indians _  447 

Knives — • 

antler  and  bone _  43 

stone _  42 

Krieger,  H.  W.,  work  of _ 12-14 

Kutenai  Indians — 

associations  of,  with  Pend 

d’Oreilles _ 319-320 

bags  made  by _  220 

change  in  territory  of _  319 

characteristics  of _  325 

divisions  of _  306 

habitat  of _  306-307 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  147 

population  of _  314 

wars  of,  with  Coeur 

d’Alene _  124-125 


wars  of,  with  Okanagon 

group -  258 

Labor,  division  of _  330,  453,  624 

See  also  Occupations. 

Ladyslipper,  use  of _  506 

La  Flesche,  Francis,  work  of.  6 

Lake  Flathead,  a  name  for  the 

Pend  d’Oreilles _  296 
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Lake  tribe —  Page 

derivation  of  the  name _  198 

Flathead  name  for _  300 

Indian  names  for _  198,  199,  200 

intercourse  of,  with  other 

tribes _  215 

name  of,  in  sign  language.  145-146 

place  names  of _  211 

possible  origin  of _ 214-215 

villages  of _  210 

Lances,  use  of _  115 

Land,  ownership  of _  162 

Languages — 

change  in  use  of -  216 

difficult  to  learn _  326 

See  also  Chinook  jargon. 

Lappula  hispida _  474 

Larch,  medicinal  use  of _  475 

Larch,  western,  use  of _  493 

Larix  occidentalis _  475,  493 

Larkspur,  use  of _  502,  506 

Lathyrus  nuttallii _  516 

Lathyrus  sp _  516 

Leary,  Miss  Ella,  work  of _  18 

Leg  people,  location  of _  295 

Leggings — 

described _ 69,  71 

men’s _  335 

women’s _  234,  336 

Lepargyrea  argentea _  489 

Lepargyrea  canadensis _  472 

Leptarrhenia  amplexifolia..  465 

Leptotaenia  dissecta..  472,  480,  513 

Levirate,  existence  of _ 161,  171 

Lewis  and  Clark,  story  about.  373 

Lewis  mock  orange,  use  of _  499 

LeWISIA  COLUMBIANA _  480 

Lewisia  pygmaea _  479,  507 

Lewisia  rediviva _  478,  479 

Library,  report  on _  18 

Lilium  columbianum _  475 

Lilium  parviflorum _  482 

Lillooet — 

Flathead  name  for -  300 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  146 

Linnaea  borealis,  use  of -  458 

Linum  lewisii _  467,  504,  507 

Lithospermum  angustifolium.  480, 

502 

Lithospermum  pilosum -  508 

Loco  WEED — 

a  forage  plant _  516 

use  of _  468,  473—474,  507 
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Lodgepole  pine,  use  of _  461, 

483,  496,  504 

Lodges — 

bark _  61,  228-229,  332-333 

brushy _  62 

burned  after  a  death _  174 

conical  mat _  227 

conical  or  tent _  332 

for  women  and  girls _  62,  228 

fumigated  after  a  death _  174 

furnishings  of _ 63-64 

long _  68-61,  227-228,  331 

mat,  described _  58 

skin _  58,  229 

square  or  square-topped _  227 

underground _  62,  226-227,  331 

See  also  Long  house. 

Lolo,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Kam¬ 
loops  chief _  264 

Long  houses,  the  property  of 

the  band _  163 

See  also  Lodge,  long. 

Lonicera  ciliosa _  471,  499,  516 

Lonicera  involucrata.  457,  489,  511 

Loom,  ceremonial,  sale  of _  694 

Love  charms _  506,  507 

Lower  Fraser  tribe,  Flathead 

name  for _  300 

Lower  Kutenai,  Flathead 

name  for _  300 

Luetkea  pectinata _  472,  476 

Lupines,  food  of  deer  and  horses.  514 

Lupinus  polyphyllus _  461 

Lupinus  rivularis _  461 

Lupinus  sp _  514 

Lycopus  uniflorus _  480 

Lytton  band,  territory  of -  447 

McGraney,  Father,  among 

the  Flathead _ 385 

McLean,  Donald,  genealogy 

of _  271-272 

Maize,  ceremonies  connected 

with _  624 

Mallets _ 42,  43 

Males  fusca _  487 

Man,  symbolic,  explanation 
of _  577-578 

M  ANUFACTURES - 

of  the  Okanagon  group..  217-226 

plants  used  in _  495 

Map,  TRIBAL,  preparation  of -  2 

Maple,  Rocky  Mountain,  use 

of _  475,499,500 
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Maple,  vine,  use  of _  498 

Marriage  customs _ 40,  161, 

170-172,  287-288,  382,  406 
See  also  Intermarriage. 
Marrying  dance — 

described _  191,  293,  388 

•  reference  to _  185 

Marsh  marigold,  use  of _  467 

Mats — 


materials  used  in  making.  _  47, 

218-219 

ornamentation  of _  219 

uses  for _  47 

woven _  327 

Mauls,  stone.  _ _  41 

Measles,  epidemic  of,  among 

Flathead  tribes _  316 

Meat,  drying  of _  240 

Medicine  bags,  use  of _  193 

Medicine  dance — 

described _  387 

purposes  of _ 186-187 

Medicines — 

i  for  horse  and  dog _ 513-514 

.  plants  used  as..  293-294,  455-477 

:  use  of _  197 

Meeting  ceremony _  390 

Menominee  music,  preparation 

of  paper  on _ H 

Menstrual  customs _  288,  382 

Mentha  canadensis _  475, 

502,  503,  507 

Mentzelia  laevicaulis _  474 

Michelson,  Truman,  work  of..  2-3 
Migrations — 

causes  of _  321 

Coeur  d’Alene,  no  record  of .  40 

of  Okanagon _  213 

of  tribes - ,  316-325 

Milkweed,  use  of _  470,  498,  513 

Mint,  American  wild,  use  of.  475, 

503,  507 

Missions,  established  among  the 

Flathead -  385-386 

Mittens,  made  of  skins _  73,  235 

Moccasins — 


ceremonial,  symbolism  of..  549 
ceremony  connected  with..  699- 

703,  709 

described -  72-73,  234,  334-335 

symbolic,  sewing  of _  548 

symbolic,  shaping  of _  547 

Moccasin  ritual _  550-554 
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Moccasin  wi'-gi-e _  700-703 

Moise,  Chief — 

mention  of _  341 

war  exploits  recounted  by..  391 

Months — 

method  of  recording _  156 

names  of _  95 

Moon,  myth  regarding _  178 

Mortars — 

stone _  42,  217 

wooden _  43,  217 


Mortuary  customs.  See  Bur¬ 
ial  customs;  Grave  poles; 
Graves;  Mourning  cus¬ 
toms;  Widows;  Widowers. 


Moss,  black  tree,  used  for 

food -  90,  482 

Mother-in-law  taboo _  172 

Mountain  ash,  use  of,  as  food.  486, 

488 

Mourning  customs _  175 

Munroe,  Miss  Helen,  work  of.  17 

Mushroom,  use  of _  483 

Music,  Indian,  study  of,  by 

Frances  Densmore _  10-12 

Musical  instruments — ■ 

described _  164-165 

of  the  Okanagon _  278 

Myrtle  pachistima,  food  for 

cattle _  515 

Mysteries,  land  and  water..  181-183 
Mythology — 

of  the  Flathead _  383-384 

of  the  Okanagon _  290 

plants  mentioned  in _ 510-511 

See  also  Religion. 

Names — 

Flathead  personal _  379 

hereditary _  379 

Indian,  given  to  tribes _  202 

of  the  Okanagon _  277 

tribal,  in  sign  language..  144-148 

tribal,  meaning  of _  144—148 

See  also  Personal  names. 
Navel-string  pouches,  use  of.  281 

Necklaces,  described _  81-82 

Nespelim,  origin  of _  214 

Nets — 

of  the  Coeur  d’Alene _  55 

used  for  fishing _  107 

used  in  hunting _  245 

Nettle,  use  of -  471,  499,  505 
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Nez  Perce:  tribe —  Pago 

associations  of,  with  other 

tribes _ 319-320 

burial  customs  of _  175-176 

Flathead  name  for _  300 

hunting  grounds  of _  305-306 

location  of _  37 

name  of,  in  sign  language.,  147 

population  of _  314 

war  of,  with  whites _  372-373 

wars  of,  with  Coeur 

d’Alene _  125 


wars  of,  with  Okanagon 


group _  258 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Frances  S., 

work  of _  16,  19 

Nicola  band,  territory  of -  448 

Nicolas,  Chiep— 

contempoiaries  of _  270 

head  chief  of  the  Okanagon.  259 

life  of _  267-270 

mention  of _  262 

Nicotiana  attenhata..  467,  494,  495 

Nodding  onion,  use  of -  481 

No-Horses,  a  Pend  d’Oreilles 

chief _  377 

Nose  pins,  use  of _  82,  236,  340 

Ntmphaea  ad  vena -  460 

Occup.4TiONS,  seasonal _  95-96, 


263 


23 


342-343 

Ojibway,  Flathead  name  for —  302 

Okanagon  chiefs,  genealogy 

of _ _ 

Okanagon  group — 

dress  of _ 

intercourse  between  tribes 

of _ 215-216 

migrations  of _  213-214 

tribes  composing -  198 

Okanagon  tribe — 

bands  of _  204-205 

derivation  of  the  name -  198 

division  of -  203-204 

Flathead  name  for -  300 

Indian  names  for -  198,  200 

intercourse  with  other 


tribes _ 

215 

names  given  by,  to  other 

tribes - 

202 

present-day  population - 

315 

probable  ancestry  of - 

215 

territory  occupied  by - 

213 

Olmstead,  a.  J.,  work  of - 

18 

Page 

Omaha  dictionary,  preparation 


of _  6 

Omaha  tribe,  origin  of _  633-634 

Opuntia,  use  of _  501 

Opuntia  polyacantha _  480,  498 

Opuntia  sp _  484 

Oregon  crab,  use  of _  487 


Oregon  hollygrape,  use  of.  490,  502 
Ornamentation.  See  Decora¬ 
tion. 


Ornaments,  personal — 

Coeur  d’Alene _  81-83 

Flathead _ _  339-341 

Okanagon _  236 

Orobanchb  fasciculata -  509 

Osage  dictionary,  compilation 

of _  6 

Osage  songs  and  rituals, 

phonographic  records  of -  5 

OsMORHIZA  NUDA _  480 

OxYTROPIS  CAMPESTRIS  SPICATA.  504 

OxYTROPIS  MONTICOLA -  473 

OxYTROPIS  SP _  468 

Pachistima  myrsinites -  468,  515 

Pacific  dogwood,  use  of -  461 

Painting — 

among  the  Flathead -  326-327 

colors  used  in _  338,  340 


face  and  body,  object  of -  420 

method  of _  418 

of  clothing _  79-80,  338 

of  the  face  and  body - 86-88 

of  the  hair _  86 

See  also  Face  and  body 
painting;  Facial  paint¬ 
ing;  Rock  paintings. 

Painting  RITUAL _  704-705 

Paints — 

composition  of -  43 

obtained  from  cave -  340 

of  the  Okanagon _  218 

plants  used  in  making...  500-502 


Paloos  tribe — 

Flathead  name  for -  301 

location  of -  37 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  146 
Panther  lily,  use  of,  as  food..  482 


Parade  ceremonies -  393,  394 

PARFLf;CHES - 

rawhide,  described -  50-51,  221 

use  of _  352 

Pea,  a  forage  plant -  516 
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Peace  pipes.  See  Pipes,  cere¬ 


monial. 

Pecos,  conference  at _  7 

Pediculaeis  bracteosa _  467,  500 

Pedicxtlaris  racemosa _  467 

Pelkamu'lOx,  Chief,  life  of.  265-267 

Pendants  to  necklaces -  82 

Pend  d’Oreilles — 

associations  of,  with  other 

tribes _ 319-321 

bands  of _ 31 1^3 1 2 

characteristics  of _  325 

country  occupied  by _  308 

dialect  of _  303 

Indian  names  for 296,  297,  299 

intercourse  of,  with  other 

tribes _  323 

list  of  chiefs  of _  377 

location  of _  37 

main  seat  of _ 311,  312 

name  of,  in  sign  language.  _  145 

origin  of  the  name _  296 

population  of,  about  1805-  _  314 

present-day  population  of__  315 

region  evacuated  by _  319 

tradition  of _  321 

wars  of,  with  Coeur  d’Alene.  121- 

124 

Pentstemon,  use  of.  467,  468,  493,  515 

Pentstemon  conferths _  473,  493 

Pentstemon  confertus  coer- 

xjLEo-PURPUREus _  467,  476,  493 

Pentstemon  douglasii _  465“,  468 

Pentstemon  scouleri _  465,  515 

Peramium  decipiens _  492 

Perfumes,  use  of _  86 

Personal  adornment.  See 


Adornment;  Face  and  body 


PAINTING. 

Personal  names — 

derivation  of _ 379 

discussion  of _  159-161 

See  also  Names. 

Pestles,  stone _ 41,  217 

Petroglyphs,  mention  of _  283 

Peucedanum _  478,  479,  482 

Peucedanum  leiocarpum _  479, 

483,  484,  494,  503 

Peucedanum  macrocarpum _  479, 

496,  508,  510 

PhACELIA  LEUCOPHYLLA _  465,470 

Phacelia  menziesii _  468 

Philadelphus  lewisi _  499 
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Phragmites  communis..  497,  499,  516 
Physical  characteristics, 

Coeur  d’Alene _  40 

Physical  traits,  northern 

tribes _  325-326 

PiCEA  ENGELMANNI _  475,  499,  505 

Pice  A  sp _  483 

PiCTOGRAPHS  ON  ROBES _  193 

See  also  Rock  paintings. 

PlEGAN  TRIBE - 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of ,  in  sign  language.  _  148 

territory  of _  321 

Pine — 

black,  use  of,  as  food _  483 

lodge-pole,  use  of _  461, 

483,  496,  504 

western  white,  use  of _  493 

western  yellow,  use  of _  466, 

483,  484,  499,  508,  514 

whitebark,  use  of _  492 

yellow,  use  of,  for  food _  491 

See  also  Lodgepole  pine. 

PiNUS  ALBICAULIS _  492 

PiNUS  CONTORTA _  461,  496,  504 

PiNUS  MONTICOLA _  493 

PiNUS  MURRAYANA _  483,  496,  504 

PiNUS  ponderosa _  466, 

483,  484,  491,  499,  508,  514 

Pipes — 

ceremonial,  described _  165 

ceremonial  use  of _  154,  380,  554 

description  of _  165-166 

materials  used  for _  254,  380 

of  the  Okanagon _  278 

source  of  material  for _  218 

symbolism  of _  578- 

579,  587,  723,  725 
See  also  Smoking;  Tobacco. 

Pipestone,  trade  in _  254 

PiPsissEWA,  use  of _  462,  476,  494 

Pits,  for  storage  of  food _  342 

Place  names  of  the  Lake 

Indians _  211 

Plains  tribes,  known  to  the 

Flathead _  304 

Plants — 

beliefs  concerning _  450,  507-510 

chewed  by  the  Indians..  492-493 
discussion  of  Indian  names 

of -  449-451 

eaten  by  animals _ 514—516 

idea  of  sex  in _  453-454 
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Plants — Continued.  Page 

in  mj>’thology _  510—511 

Indian  knowledge  of _  454 

list  of,  used  for  medicines.  293-294 

male  and  female _  508 

named  from  special  char¬ 
acteristics _  448 

named  from  taste _  450 

named  from  their  use _  449 

naming  of _  454 

poisonous _  452,  511—513 

search  for,  for  shrine _  687-688 

used  as  charms _  505-507 

used  as  dog  medicines _ 513-514 

used  as  food _  452-453,  477-492 

used  as  horse  medicines..  513-514 

used  as  medicine _  455-477 

used  as  scents _  502-503 

used  by  Thompson  Indians, 

lists  of _ 516-522 

used  for  purification _  503-505 

used  for  smoking _  494^495 

used  in  making  dyes  and 

paints _  500—502 

used  in  manufacture -  495 

used  to  make  drinks _  493—494 

Playful-calf,  ritual  recited  by.  529 
Plenty  -  of  -  Grizzly  -  Bear,  a 

Pend  d’Oreilles  chief -  377 

Plenty-of-Horses,  a  Flathead 

chief _  377 

Poisons,  use  of _  344,  394 

See  also  Plants,  poisonous. 

POLEMONIUM,  use  of _  467 

Polygonum  amphibium _  515 

POLYPORUS  abietinea _  504 

POLYSTICHUM  MUNITUM _  499 

Ponchos — 

as  neck  wraps -  233 

described _  '^7 

use  of _  235 

Population — 

Coeur  d’Alene _ 39-40 

decrease  in _  315 

Indian,  paper  on -  2 

of  the  Flathead  group —  314-316 

of  the  Okanagon  group..  211-213 

PopuLus  tacamahacca -  497 

PoPULUS  TREMULOIBES -  464, 

483,  497,  504 

Potentilla  anserina -  480 

Potentilla  glandulosa -  469,  494 

Pottery,  absence  of -  53,  326 
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Pouches,  decoration  of _ 49-50 

See  also  Bags. 

Powers,  Miss  Emma  B.,  work  of-  17 

Prairie  flax,  use  of _  467,  504,  507 

Prairie  wild  onion,  use  of _  481 

Prayers — 

object  of _  291 

of 'the  Okanagon _  290-291 

to  deities _  183-184 

Praying  dance — • 

Coeur  d’Alene _  185 

of  the  Flathead _  386-387 

Pregnancy,  restrictions  of _  278 

Presents.  See  Gifts. 

Prickly  currant,  use  of _  469,  488 

Prickly  pear,  use  of _  480,  498 

Property — 

collection  of,  for  ceremony.  684 

customs  concerning -  277 

deposited  at  grave -  174 

disposal  of,  at  death -  174 

distribution  of,  after  cere¬ 
mony _  186 

See  also  Property  rights. 

Property  rights _ 161-163 

Prophet,  woman _  292 

Prunella  vulgaris _  471,  494 

Prunus  demissa _  477,  490,  500 

Prunes  emarginata _  488, 

497,  498,  499,  509 

PSEUDOTSUGA  MUCRONATA _  474, 

483,  494,  505 

Pteridium  aguilinum _  482 

Ptiloria  tenuifolia -  468 

Puberty  customs _  168-169, 

282-287,  382,  406,  418,  430- 
431,  503,  508. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau — 

distribution  of _  17 

in  press _  16-17 

issued _  16 

Pueblo  village  site,  investi- 


gation  of 

....  8-10 

Puma,  symbol  of  fire  _  — 

644 

Purification — 

after  handling  corpse  _ 

174 

plants  used  for - 

..  503-505 

Pyrus  SITCHENSIS  -  --  -- 

,.  486,488 

Quamasia  quamash - 

481 

Quillwork — 

antedating  beadwork... 

46-47 

on  bags _ 

48-49 

on  birch  bark  . 

.  ..  52 
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Q  CJiLLWORK — Continued. 

on  caps _  226 

on  clothing _  66, 

67,  69,  70,  76,  77,  337 

Quivers — 

described _  100-101 

materials  used  for _  242 

Racing,  vogue  of _  260 

Rafts,  use  of _  248 

Rain,  belief  concerning _  178 

Rain  cloaks,  use  of _  235 

Rain  songs _  665-672 

Rain  wi'-gi-e _  665-667 

Ranunculus  douglasii _ _  473,  505 

Ranunculus  glaberrimus _  512 

Ranunculus  sp _ 511,  512 

Raspberry — 

medicinal  use  of _  466 

use  of,  as  stain _  502 

white  bark,  use  of- _  483,  487,  502 

white-flowering,  use  of _  488 

Rattle — 

deer  hoof _  164 

gourd,  symbolism  of _  576,  578 

songs  of _  576-586,  710 

symbolism  of _  710 

Rattlesnake-plantain,  use  of  _  492 

Rattle  songs,  group  of-  576-586,  710 
Rawhide — 

articles  of _  327 

parfleches  made  of _  50-51,  221 

Red  cedar,  use  of _  500 

Red-Eagle,  a  Kalispel  chief-  377,  378 

Reed,  use  of _  497,  499,  516 

Reichard,  Gladys,  assistance 

rendered  by _  26,  37,'  153 

Religion — 

of  the  Coeur  d’Alene _ 176-197 

of  the  Flathead _  383 

of  the  Okanagon _  289-293 


Religious  dance  of  the  Okana¬ 


gon _  292-293 

Religious  practices,  attention 

'  paid  to _  ■  40 

Revais,  Michel,  mention  of _  260, 

294,  321,  323,  324,  331 

Rhamnus  purshiana _  473 

Rhododendron  albiplorum.  460,  502 

Rhus  glabra _  502 

Rhus  glabra  OCCIDENTALIS--  466,  512 

Rhus  rydbergii _  472 

Rhus  sp _  513 

Ribes  cereum _  487 
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Ribes  hudsonianum _  471,  »■ 

489,  509,  514,  515 

Ribes  lacustre _  469,  488 

Ribes  sanguineum _  487 

Ribes  viscosissimum _  489 

Ring  game,  described _  131 

Rites,  Osage,  importance  of 

record  of _  532 

Rituals — 

property  rights  in _  694 

secrecy  regarding _  536-537 

theme  of _  681 

(See  also  Wi'-gi-e. 

River  Crow — 

Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language. _  148 

Roberts,  F.  H.  H.,  JR.,  work  of-  6-10 
Robes — • 

of  skin _  230—231 

woven,  use  of _  334 

Rock  paintings — 


explanations  of _  283, 

284,  285,  286,  287 

making  of _  283-284 

purpose  of _  194 

Rock  spiraea,  use  of _  497,  499 

Rockcress,  use  of _  464 

Rocky  Mountain  maple,  use 

of _  475,  499,  500 

Root  diggers,  described _  91 


See  also  Digging  sticks. 
Roots — 


Indian  names  of _  238 

methods  of  cooking _  92—93,  477 

season  for  digging _  478 

used  as  food _  88-89, 

237,  238,  341-343,  477-480 
Rope,  materials  used  in  making.  225 
See  also  Twine. 

Rosa  gymnocarpa _  466, 

487,  488,  489,  493,  495,  498,  504 

Round  dance _  192,  388-389 

Rubus  leucodermis _  483,  487,  502 

Rubus  macropetalus...  487,  488,  508 

Rubus  occidentalis _  484 

Rubus  parviflorus _  488 

Rubus  pubescens _  466,  502 

Rubus  spectabilis _  482,  483,  486 

Rubus  strigosus _  466 

Rush,  weaving  of,  for  slirine.  682-683 

Rye,  wild,  use  of _  499,  515 

Sagebrush,  use  of.. _  459,  500,  510 
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Sagebrush  mahiposa,  use  of_  481,  483 

St.  Paul,  a  Kamloops  chief _  264 

Salal,  use  of _  490 

Salix  cordata _  471 

Salix  interior _  465 

Salix  longifolia _  498 

Salix  sp _ _ _  471,  499 

Salmon  pishing _  107,  247,  349 

Salmon  pemmican — • 

an  article  of  trade _  253 

preservation  of _ 94-95 

Salmonberry,  use  of _  482,  483,  486 

Saltis,  Chief,  force  led  by _  128 

Sambucus  canadensis _  474 

Sambucus  caerulea _  474,  490 

Sambucus  racemosa _  489 

Sanpoil  tribe — 

derivation  of  the  name _  198 

divisions  of _  208 

Flathead  name  for _  300 

Indian  names  for _  198,  199,  200 

intercourse  with  other 

tribes _  215 

population  of _  212 

Sargent,  Homer  E.,  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to _  25 

Sarsaparilla,  wild,  use  of-_  471,  489 

Sarsi,  Flathead  name  for _  302 

Saskatoon,  use  of_^ _  485, 

487,  488,  489,  490,  496 

Saucy-calf — 

account  of _  529-530 

death  of _  538 

origin  of  the  name _  529 

ritual  recited  by -  533 

Scaffolds — 

for  drying  meat _  240 

use  of _  63 

Scalp  dance,  performance  of-  189-190, 

191,  293,  389 

Scalping,  practice  of -  359 

Scalps — 

carried  in  dance -  189 

disposal  of _  190 

used  to  decorate  shirts -  68,  335 

Scarification — 

at  puberty -  169-170 

object  of _  170 

practice  of -  87 

Scents,  plants  used  as -  502 

See  also  Perfumes. 

SCIRPUS  BP 
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Scrapers,  use  of _  45 

Searles,  Stanley,  work  of _  16 

Seasons — 

division  of _  486 

occupations  of _  95-96,  342-343 


recognized  by 

Coeur 

d’Alene.  _  . 

_  95 

recognized  by  Okanagon _  247 

Sedge,  a  forage  plant _ 

----  514,515 

Sedum  divergens  _ 

_  463 

Sedum  SPATHULIFOLIUM- . 

_  462,463 

Sedum  sp.,  use  of _ 

_  463 

Seeds — 

use  of,  as  food _ 

.---  239,491 

use  of,  for  ornamentation.-  239 

Selfheal,  use  of _ 

_  471 

Semte'use — 

an  extinct  Flathead 

tribe.  295 

bands  of  •  -  . 

_  311 

characteristics  of _ 

_  325 

dialect  of  . 

_  303 

intercourse  of,  with 

other 

tribes 

.  _  322-323 

meaning  of  the  name 

_  297 

overwhelmed  by  Blackfoot-  319 

territory  occupied  by _  307 

Serenade,  a  means  of  courting-  171 
Sericotheca  DISCOLOR--  474,  497,  499 

Serviceberry,  use  of _  462,  471,  510 

Sewing,  materials  used  in _  46 

Shamans — 

designs  used  by _  431-432 

duties  of _  291 

facial  painting  of _  431-432 

on  hunting  party _  262 

on  war  party _  262 

painting  prescribed  by _  439 

power  of _  384-385,  387 

power  of  songs  of _  187 

practices  of _  292 

services  of _  195-196 

Shells,  used  for  necklaces _  81 

Shepherdia _  485 

Shepherdia  canadensis _  505 

Shields — 

described _  117 

use  of _ 25&-257,  359 

Shirts,  skin,  described--  231-232,  335 

Shooting  star,  use  of -  506,  507 

Shore  pine.  >See  Lodgepole 


481,  484,  497 


pine. 
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Shoshoni  tribe- — 

associations  of,  with  other 


tribes _  320 

characteristics  of _  325 

displacement  of _  317 

divisions  of _  304 

driven  out  by  Crow _  318 

Flathead  name  for _  301 

habitat  of _ I__.  304-305 

name  of,  in  sign  language- _  147 

war  of,  with  Salish _  126-127 

Shrine — 

ceremonial  opening  of _  563,  710 

closing  of _  726 

contents  of _  563 

coverings  of _  682 

making  of _ 716-718 

Shrine  degree  op  Osage  trib¬ 
al  RITES _  680-727 

Shrine  op  the  symbolic  hawk, 

origin  of _  681 

Shrine  op  the  Wa-xo'-be, 

symbolism  of _  531 

Shuswap  Indians,  Flathead 

name  for _  300 

meaning  of  name  for _  146 

territory  of _  213 

trade  routes  of _  251 

Shuyblpee,  name  for  Colville 

Indians _  198 

Sign  language — 

among  the  Flathead _  373 

among  various  tribes _ 135-136 

list  of  signs  used  in _ 136-144 

of  the  Okanagon _  261 

tribal  names  in _  144—148,  200 

Signals — 

system  of - 157-158 

use  of - 149-150 

Silverberry,  use  of _  496,  508 

SiLVERWEED,  use  of _  480 

SiMILKAMEEN  INDIANS - 

a  division  of  the  Okan¬ 
agon -  203,  204 

bags  made  by _  220 

Flathead  name  for _  300 

implements  used  by _  217 

Indian  names  for _  200 

name  of,  in  sign  language.-  146 

population  of _  212 

Sioux — 


Flathead  name  for _  302 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  148 
wars  with _  366-367 
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SlUM  LAEVE _  482 

Six  Nations,  work  among _  5-6 

Skate'lko,  Chiep,  account  of..  363 

Skin  dressing _  44-46,  218,  327 

Skins — 

clothing  made  of.., _  65-73,  230 

collecting  of,  for  ceremony.  544 

symbolic  use  of,  in  cere¬ 


mony _  543 

use  of _  49-51,  221 

See  also  Rawhide. 

Skulls  op  animals,  elevated  on 

poles _  184 

Slavery — 

among  the  Flathead _  380 

among  the  Okanagon _  277 

among  the  Pend  d’Oreilles.  380 

as  an  institution _  158 

See  also  Slaves. 

Slaves — 

marked  by  tattooing _  406,  407 

marriage  with _  40 

status  of _  158 

trade  in -  113,  254 

See  also  Slavery. 

Small  Grizzly-Bear-Claw,  a 

Flathead  chief _  377 

Smallpox — 

population  decreased  by.  315-316 

tribes  decimated  by _  212 

Smoking — 

among  the  Flathead  tribes.  380 

customs  connected  with  __  165,  278 

plants  used  for _  494^495 

See  also  Pipes;  Tobacco. 

Snake  bite,  remedy  for _  462 

Snake  Indians.  See  Shoshoni. 

Snake  songs _  663-665 

Snares,  use  of _  103-104 

Snowberry — 

belief  concerning _  511 

use  of -  458,  470,  489 

Snowshoes — 

described _  108-109 

types  of -  249 

use  of -  355 

Social  organization — 

Coeur  d’Alene _  150-163 

Flathead _  373-380 

Okanagon -  261-278 

SoLiDAGO  decumbens _  468,  472 
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Black  Bear _  644-646 

Buffalo _  640-643 

Crow _  621-623 

Deer _  643-644 

Early  Morning _  566-571 

Fish-turtle _  605-606 

from  guardian  spirits _  186 

Great  Evening _  659-661 

Great  Rain _  665-668 

Little  Evening _  661-663 

Little,  of  the  Sun _  602-605 

Little  Rain _  669-672 

of  Closing  the  Ceremony  _  677-678 

of  Lamentation _  695-697 

of  Making  One  Strike  the 

Other _  672-674 

of  Making  the  Bow _  593-596 

of  Opening  the  Shrine _  564 

of  Releasing  the  Arrows.  675—676 

of  Rush  for  Charcoal _  646-647 

of  Seizing  the  Wa'-do"- 

be _  608-609 

of  the  Hawk _  574 

of  the  Meridian  Sun _  599-602 

of  the  Rattle _  582-586 

of  the  Rite  of  Vigil _  586-592 

of  the  Stars _  658-659 

of  the  Wa'-do“  -be _  619 

of  the  Waters _  654-657 

of  the  Wa-xo'-be _  541-543 

of  Wailing _ 614—616 

power  of _  187 

Snake _  663-665 

Spirit _  596-599 

Standing  at  his  Fireplace.  565-566 

Victory _  676-677 

Wolf _  606-608 

Soul,  beliefs  concerning.  183,  292,  383 

Spatterdock,  use  of _  460 

Spears,  use  of _  105,  242 

Spences  Bridge  Band,  terri¬ 
tory  of _  447 

Spiders,  belief  concerning _  394 

Spiraea,  use  of _  472 

Spiraea,  rock,  use  of _  497,  499 

Spiraea  pyramidata _  471,  494 

Spirit  songs _  596-599 

Spirits.  See  Guardian  spirits. 

Spirogyra  sp _  515 

Spokan  tribe — 

characteristics  of _  325 

chiefs  of _  378 

country  occupied  by _ 313-314 


Spokan  tribe — Continued.  Page 

derivation  of  the  name _  296 

dialect  of _  303 

divisions  of _  313 

habitat  of _  309 

Indian  names  for _  297,  298,  299 

Intercourse  of,  with  other 

tribes _  323 

location  of _  '  37 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  145 

population  in  1805 _ 314 

possible  ancestry  of _  215 

present-day  population  of..  315 
wars  of,  with  Coeur 

d’AMne _ 119-121 

Sports,  athletic _  134 

Spotted  coyote,  leader  in 

Indian  war _  371 

Spring  beauty — 

myth  concerning _  511 

used  as  food _  482 

Spruce — 

medicinal  use  of _  475 

used  for  food _  483 

Spurge,  use  of _  462,  470 

Squaw  currant,  use  of _  487 

Squaw  dance _  388-389 

Standing  Grizzly-Bear,  a  Flat- 

head  chief _  377 

Standing  Robe,  brief  account 

of _  274 

Stars — 

myths  concerning _  178-180 

songs  relating  to _  658—659 

Steaming,  as  a  treatment  for 

disease _  463 

Stems  of  plants,  used  as  food.  481-484 
Steptoe,  Colonel — 

defeat  of  command  of _  128 

engaged  in  Indian  war _  369 

Stewart,  T.  Dale,  work  of _ 14-16 

Stick  game,  described _  130 

Stick-seed,  use  of _  474 

Stones,  circles  of,  made  by 

girls _  282 

Stonework — 

Coeur  d’Alene _ ^ - 40—42 

of  Flathead  group _ 326 

of  Okanagon _ 217-218 

Storage  of  food _  342 

Story — 

of  a  feud _  259-260 

of  famous  sheep  hunt _  243-245 

regarding  first  horse _  249-250 
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Strawbebby,  use  of _  487 

Strawberry,  California,  use 

of _  488,  509 

Streptopus  amplexipolius..  459,  486 

Streptopus  roseus _  467 

Sumac — ■ 

medicinal  use  of -  466 

smooth,  use  of _  502,  512 

Sun — 

called  “father” _  176 

little  songs  of _  602-605 

myths  regarding -  177,  178 

reverence  shown  to _  566 

worship  of _  186 

Sun  dance — • 

Coeur  d’Alene _  186 

of  the  Flathead _  386 

performed  at  the  solstices. .  293 

Sunflower,  medicinal  use  of.  _  469 

Supernatural  beings,  belief 

in _  290 

SwANTON,  John  R.,  work  of _  1 

Sweat  bath.  See  Steaming. 

Sweat  houses — 

Coeur  d’Alene _  62 

of  the  Flathead _  333 

of  the  Okanagon _  229 

Sweet  grass,  use  of _  86,  503 

Sweetroot,  use  of _  480 

Sword  fern,  use  of _  499 

Symbolic  man,  explanation  of.  577-578 
Symbolism — 

of  colors _ 418-420 

of  hawk _ 529 

of  Omaha  tattooing _  531 

Symbols — 

painted  on  clothing _  193 

tattooed  on  body _ 193-194 

Symphoricarpos  albus _  455, 

458,  489,  511 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus.  470,  513 
Taboo — 

concerning  roots _  185 


connected  with  pregnancy.  278 

mother-in-law _  172,  382 

Tallchief,  Alex,  jk;,  mention 

of.. - 609 

Tallchief,  Henry,  mention  of.  609 
Taos  material,  preparation  of.  4 
Tattooing — 

a  common  practice _ 87,  88 

according  to  sex _  404—405 

age  for -  405-406 


Tattooing — Continued.  Page 

among  the  Okanagon -  236 

among  the  Omaha _  531 

at  puberty _  169 

designs  u.sed  in _  87-88,  408-417 

disappearance  of  custom  of.  403 

distribution  of _  405 

meaning  of,  among  Osage.  531-532 

methods  of _  405 

objects  of _  406-407 

power  derived  from _ 193-194 

prevalence  of _  404 

symbolic _  341 

Taxus  bbevifolia _  499,  500 

Teeth  used  in  necklaces _  82 

Teit,  James  A.,  material  col¬ 
lected  by _  25 

Thanksgiving  ceremony _  186 

Thistle,  use  of,  as  food _  479,  480 

Thompson  Indians — 

characteristics  of _  325 

divisions  of _  447-448 

dress  of _  230 

environment  of _  448 

ethnobotany  of _  447-522 

Flathead  name  for _  300 

floral  zones  of  habitat  of _  448 

habitat  of _  447 

hunting  grounds  of _  213 

name  of,  in  sign  language..  146 
tattooing  and  face  and  body 

painting  of _  403-439 

Thread.  See  Twine. 

Three  -  Eagles,  a  Flathead 

chief _  376 

Thuja  gigantea _  475,  495 

Thuja  plicata _  461,  496,  501 

Thunder,  belief  concerning..  178,  290 
Time — 

divisions  of _  95,  247 

method  of  counting _  156 

Timucua  dictionary,  prepara¬ 
tion  of _  2 

Tobacco — ■ 

ceremonial  use  of _  558,  707,  723 

cultivation  of _  .  344 

trade  in _  113 

use  of,  for  smoking _  494-495 

iLscd  as  a  head  wash _  467 


See  aho  Pipes;  Smoking. 

Tobacco  bags _  50 

Tobacco  wi'-gi-e _  723-725 

Tomahawks,  used  by  the  Oka¬ 
nagon -  256 
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Tona'sqet,  story  of _  270-271 

Tools,  used  in  harvesting  food-  91-92 

Toys,  mention  of _  135 

Trade — 

articles  used  in _ 112-115, 

253,  254,  255,  358 

of  Okanagon  group _  250-255 

Trade  routes _  250-255,  355-358 

Tragopogon  porrifolius _  484 

Tragopogokt  bp _  493 

Trillium  ovatum _  472 

Triteleia  grandiplora _  481, 

482,  508,  511 

Trail  of  the  fur  traders _  359 

Trails.  See  Trade  routes. 
Transportation,  methods  of--  108- 
112, 248-250,  349-355 

Trapping,  methods  of _ 101-105 

Traps,  for  fish _  106,  247 

Traveling — 

distance  covered  in _  345,  346 

means  of _ 108-112, 

248-250,  349-355 

Trays,  basketry,  use  of _  225 

Tree  men,  belief  in _ 180—181 

Tribal  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  OsAGE-  549 
Tribe — 

divisions  of _  150,  261,  374 

regulations  of _  155 

'J’si'-ZHU,  a  great  division  of  the 

Osage _  549 

Tsuga  mertensiana -  500 

Tubers,  used  as  food _  452 

Tucker,  Miss  Mae,  work  of.  2,  4—5, 19 

Tule,  use  of _  497 

Tump  lines,  use  of _  108,  249 

Tuna'xe — ■ 

an  extinct  Flathead  tribe-  _  295 

bands  of _ 310—311 

characteristics  of -  325 

dialect  of _ ' -  303 

habitat  of _  306 

meaning  of  the  name -  297 

overwhelmed  by  Blackfoot-  317 

Tweezers,  use  of _  83 

Twine,  making  of -  225,  328 

Twins — 

among  the  Flathead -  381 

beliefs  concerning -  166 

custom  concerning -  508 

restrictions  regarding -  279 

Typha  latifolia _  482,  496,  498 


Umatilla  tribe —  Page 

Flathead  name  for _  301 

name  of ,  in  sign  language- -  147 

Upper  Fraser  band,  territorv 

of -  447 

Upper  Kutenai,  Flathead 

name  for _  300 

Urtica  lyallii _  471,  499 

Urtica  sp _  472,  505 

Utensils — 

and  furnishings _ 64-65 

■  household _  229-230 

of  the  Flathead _  333 

Vaccinium  membranaceum _  490 

Vaccinium  oreophilum _  486 

Vaccinium  ovalifolium _  490,  495 

Vaccinium  ovatum _  487 

Vaccinium  parvifolium _  490,  495 

Vaccinium  sp _  487,  490 

Vagnera  racemosa _  458,  486 

Vagnera  stellata _  486 

Valerian,  use  of _  460, 

494,  495,  506,  513 
Valeriana  sitchensis--  495,  506,  513 

Valeriana  sylvatica _  495,  506,  513 

Vegetable  osyter,  use  of _  484,  493 

Veratrum  californicum _  460, 

510,  511,  512 

Vetch,  use  of _ 514,  515 

Viburnum  pauciflorum _  487 

Viburnum  trilobum _  487 

ViCIA  AMERICANA _  515 

ViciA  SP _  515 

Victory  song _  676-677 

Village  sites,  old  Okanagon.  207-208 

Villages — 

Coeur  d’Alene _ 38-39 

ColviUe _  209-210 

of  the  Lake  Indians _  210 

Okanagon _  206-207 

Similkameen _  205—206 

Vine  maple,  use  of _  498 

Vests,  made  of  skins _  232 

Wailing,  object  of _  614 

Wailing  ceremony _ 715-716 

Wailing  songs _ 715-716 

Wa-ko”'-da,  origin  of  the  name.  530 
V\^ALLAWALLA - 

Flathead  name  for -  301 

name  of,  in  sign  language--  147 

war  of,  with  the  whites -  368 

Wallets,  use  of _  54 
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War —  Page 

ceremonies  connected  with.  389 

customs  of _  187—190, 

679,  593,  646,  654 
War-bonnets,  an  article  of 

trade _  336 

War  chief — 

a  temporary  office _  262 

authority  of _  156 

elected _  156 

War  clubs,  types  of _ 115-116,  256 

War  DANCES.  -  187-191,293,389-394 
War  exploits,  ceremony  of  re¬ 
counting _ _ _  390-391 

War  shaman,  duties  of -  262 

Warfare — 

clothing  worn  in _ 118-119 

of  the  Flathead  group _  359-373 

Warriors — 

custom  of _  644 

facial  painting  of _  433- 

437,  644,  646 

insignia  of _  390 

Wars — 

between  Indians  and  whites .  128, 

259,  367-373 

intertribal _  359—367 

of  the  Coeur  d’Alene - 119-130 

of  the  Okanagon  group --  257-259 
population  decreased  by..  315 

Wasco,  Flathead  name  for -  301 

Water  hemlock,  use  of _  476,  513 

Water  knotweed,  use  of _  515 

Waterleaf,  use  of _  480 

Water  parsnip,  use  of _  482 

Wa-tse'-mo'^-i'^,  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  by _  532-533 

WA-ZHi^'-GA-gA-BE,  mention  of.  534 
Weapons — • 

used  in  hunting _  97- 

101,  240-242,  344 

used  in  warfare _  115- 

116,  255-257,  359 

Weather  dances _  192 

Weaver,  ceremonial,  of  mat¬ 
ting  for  shrine _  687 

Weaving — 

ceremonial _  693 

for  clothing _  328 

of  bags _  47-49,  327 

of  caps _  225-226 

of  mats _  47,  48,  327 

of  rabbit  skins  for  clothing.  66 
Okanagon _ 219-220 


Wenatchi —  Page 

Flathead  name  for -  300 

name  of,  in  sign  language.  .  146 

Whipping  ordeal _  468 

Whites,  Indian  wars  with -  128, 

259,  367-373 

Whortleberry,  use  of_.  486,  490,  495 
Wide-Head  people,  location  of.  295 
Widowers,  customs  concerning.  175, 


289,  503,  504,  507,  508 

Widows — 

customs  concerning.  503,  504,  508 


facial  painting  of _  430 

mourning  customs  of _  175 

restrictions  regarding _  289 

Wl'-GI-E — 


Adornment _  556 

Black  Bear,  Puma,  and 

Eagle _  647-650 

Dream _  610 

Footstep _  558,  708-709 

Moccasin _  700-703 

of  Beaver  and  Thirteen  Wil¬ 
low  Saplings _ 616-619 

of  Making  the  New  Shrine.  718- 

723 

of  the  Green  Rush _ _.  688-690 

of  the  Linden _  691—692 

of  the  Rushes _  697—699 

Rattle _  579-581,711-715 

Tobacco  Smoking _  544 

Wild  ginger,  use  of _  460 

Wilding,  Anthony  W.,  work  of.  19 

William,  Chief,  mention  of _  270 

Willow — 

long-leaf,  use  of _  498 

medicinal  use  of _  471 

use  of,  in  manufactures _  499 

Willow-weed,  used  medici¬ 
nally _  468 

Winnebago  music,  study  of _  10 

Wolf  songs _  571-573,  606-608 

Wolf’s  moss,  use  of _  501 

Woman’s  dance _  192 

Women — 


as  shamans _  196 

assistance  of,  in  hunting _  243 

caps  of _  235 

clothing  of _  76-77,  233-234 

customs  concerning _  288,  382 

lodges  for _  62 

Omaha,  tattooing  of _  531 

property  rights  of _  161 

skins  always  dressed  by _  46 
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.  W OMEN — Continued.  Page 

status  of -  154,  161 

work  of -  293, 

.330,  485,  486,  624,  635 
See  also  Widows. 

Wood — 

objects  of _  42-43 

use  of,  by  Indians _  495 

utensils  of _  230 

WooDBETONY,  use  of _  467,  500 

WooDWOBK,  of  the  Flathead 

group -  326 

World,  conception  of _  176,  289 

Wormwood,  use  of 459,  463,  500,  512 

Wormwood,  fringed,  use  of _  497 

Wright,  Colonel,  engaged  in 

Indian  war _  128,  370 


Page 

Wright,  Miss  Irene,  mention 


of _  2 

Xo'-KA,  decorating  of _  703-707 

Yakima  tribe — ■ 

Flathead  name  for _  301 

name  of,  in  sign  language.-  146 

war  of,  with  the  whites _  368 

wars  of,  with  Okanagon 

group _  258-259 

Yarn,  use  of _  49 

Yarrow,  use  of _  460 

Yew,  Pacific,  use  of _  500 

Yew,  WESTERN,  use  of _  499 

Zygadenus  elegans _  463, 

508,  511,  512 
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